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Greenish  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochiloides)  : Visby, 
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AMERICAN  LAND  BIRDS  IN  WESTERN 

EUROPE 

By  W.  B.  Alexander  and  R.  S.  R.  Fitter 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  status  of  American  land-bird  vagrants  in  the  British  Isles 
would  have  to  be  reconsidered.  One  of  us  (R.S.R.F.)  wrote  in 
1950  to  the  B.O.U.  List-Committee,  which  was  then  preparing 
the  Check-List  published  in  1952,  suggesting  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  such  a reconsideration,  but  this  view  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Committee.  We  were  therefore  very  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  when,  in  view  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  records 
of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo*  at  Tuskar  Rock  in  1951  and  of  the 
American  Robin  on  Lundy  in  1952  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  364-68, 
378-9),  the  Editors  of  British  Birds  asked  us  to  review  the  older 
records  of  American  land-birds  in  western  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time there  has  been  a brief  general  survey  of  the  problem  by  Fisher 
(1953),  and  Williamson  (1954)  has  examined  the  meteorological 
background  of  the  arrival  of  several  Nearctic  species  in  Scotland 
in  the  autumn  of  1953. 

Most  authors  of  comprehensive  works  on  British  birds,  down 
to  The  Handbook  (1938-41),  have  held  that  small  land-birds  could 
not  possibly  cross  the  Atlantic  unaided,  and  that  any  records  of 
American  Passerines,  if  correctly  identified  and  authenticated, 
must  therefore  relate  either  to  escaped  cage-birds  or  to  birds  given 
some  sort  of  assisted  passage.  Saunders  (1889),  indeed,  refused 
even  to  accept  that  the  two  American  cuckoos  could  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  “without  human  assistance’’.  In  this  he  dissented 
from  the  B.O.U.  Committee,  which  in  its  List  of  1883,  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  Newton,  had  accepted  these  and  other 
American  land-birds  as  genuine  migrants.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  Saunders’s  only  difference  of  opinion  with  Newton.  Witherby 
and  his  colleagues,  from  their  1912  Ha7jdlist  onwards,  reverted 
to  Newton’s  more  liberal  view  over  the  cuckoos,  but  were  still 
unable  to  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  migrant  status  of  such 
birds  as  the  Baltimore  Oriole  in  Shetland  in  September  1890  or 
the  Slate-colored  Junco  in  Co.  Clare  in  May  1905. 

The  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  undoubtedly 

* Scientific  names  are  not  given  in  the  text  unless  the  species  is  not  one  of 
those  that  appears  in  the  systematic  list  on  pages  4-14. 
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some  of  the  records  ha\e  been  due  to  escaped  cage-birds  or  to 
attempts  at  acclimatization.  Attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
Pysseng'er  Pig'eon  in  Berwickshire  before  1867)  the  Red- 
winged  Blackbird  at  Inveraray  in  1886,  and  the  American  Robin  at 
Guildford  in  1910,  and  each  of  these  yielded  an  occurrence  not  far 
away.  Gray  (1871)  recorded  an  instance  where  American  White- 
winged Crossbills  were  captured  at  sea,  some  escaping  off  the 
Irish  coast  and  others  in  Liverpool.  It  would  be  unscientific,  how- 
ever, to  allow  these  events,  all  rather  a long  time  ago,  to  continue 
to  block  the  reconsideration  of  the  status  of  American  land-bird 
migrants  as  a whole. 

The  objection  that  these  migrants  must  have  had  an  assisted 
passage  has  now  been  shown  to  represent  almost  tlie  opposite  ot 
the  truth.  “Speed,”  as  Williamson  (1954)  points  out,  “is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a successful  transatlantic  crossing,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  small  or  medium-sized  Passerine  or  wader  could 
make  it  other  than  by  a continuous  down-wind  drift  in  the  strong 
westerly  airstream  of  a vast  Atlantic  low”.  Any  bird  that  tarried 
on  a ship  would  lose  weight  too  rapidly  to  enable  it  to  reach  land 
unless  it  succeeded  in  finding  food.  Birds  might  of  course  be  fed 
by  passengers  or  crew,  but  only  seed-eaters  would  be  likely  to 
get  sufficient  nourishment  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  journey, 
and  even  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  downwind  drift  to 
continue  for  them  to  have  a cliance  of  making  land. 

In  this  paper  we  .seek  to  show  that  statistical  analysis  of  the 
103  records  of  North  .American  land-birds  in  western  Europe  up 
to  and  including  1953  which  can  be  dated  to  a month  reinforces 
the  a prion  conclusions  of  \\  illiamson.  These  records  fall  into  a 
definite  pattern,  with  a marked  peak  in  the  autumn  and  a less 
marked  one  in  the  spring.  The  pattern  for  land-birds  is  paralleled 
in  that  for  wading  birds,  which  have  always  been  accepted  as 
genuine  migrants,  though  it  is  not  apparent  whv  a Semi-palmated 
Sandpiper  {Calidris  pusilla)  should  be  able  to  cross  the  .\tlantic 
unaided  if  a Baltimore  Oriole  could  not.  Though  it  is  possible 
tliat  some  of  the  land-birds  included  in  the  following  table  arc 
escaped  cage-birds,  that  is  a possibility  that  always  has  to  be 
reckoned_  with.  Few  species  are  not  kept  in  capti'vitv  bv  some 
birrl-tancier  somewhere,  and  any  bird  appearing  in  a'n  unusual 
place  may  have  escaped  from  an  aviary  or  collection.  Whni  can- 
no  )c  accepted  is  that  birds  tend  to  escape  more  at  the  normal 
migra  ion  periods  than  at  otiicr  times  iff  year. 

and  r-  ilJ  American  waders,  herons,  cranes 

month  that  can  l)c  dated  to  a 

are  so  nn  ^ ^ American  Bittern  {BoUiurus  Jcntls^inosus) 

are  also  inch?r^l  shown  separately  in  brackets,  but 

Siberia,  vix.  Peep  r I ’"'s  originated  in  Greenland  or 

<u  Sandpiper  (C  alnins  wclnnntos),  which  is 
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far  and  away  the  most  numerous  American  wader  recorded  in  the 
British  Isles,  Baird’s  Sandpiper  (C.  bairdii)  and  Eskimo  Curlew 
{Niimeniits  borealis). 

Table  I — North  American  wading  birds  in  western  Europe 

Month  by  month  summary  of  records  of  herons,  cranes,  rails  and  waders  with 
those  of  the  most  frequently  reported  American  Bittern  shown  separately  in 

brackets 


Month 

British  Isles 

Continent 

Total 

July 

6 

— 

6 

.August 

16 

2 

18 

September 

43 

2 

45 

October 

49  (13) 

4 (12) 

53  (25) 

November 

^5  ('5) 

3 

28  (15) 

December 

13  (•!) 

I 

14  (11) 

J anuary 

9 ( 3) 

2 

II  (3) 

February 

3 ( 2) 

— 

3 ( 2) 

March 

3 ( ') 

— 

3 ( i) 

April 

6 

I 

7 

May 

10 

3 

13 

June 

I 

I 

2 

Total 

184  (45) 

19  (12) 

203  (57) 

The  most  interesting'  features  of  this  Table  are  the  marked 
autumn  passag'e  peak,  the  equally  marked  but  much  smaller  spring 
one  in  May,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  records,  except  for  the 
American  Bittern,  fall  off  after  October,  suggesting  that  the  birds 
either  die,  reorient  themselves  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  pass  on  to  parts  of  the  Continent  where  they  are  not 
observed.  Very  few  waders  seem  to  stay  for  a period,  as  did  the 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  [Tringa  fiavipes)  at  Cambridge  sewage  farm 
from  March  1934  to  September  1935.  The  disparity  between  the 
number  of  records  for  the  British  Isles  and  for  the  Continent, 
although  no  doubt  partly  due  to  better  coverage  by  bird-watchers 
in  Britain,  shows  to  how  great  an  extent  the  British  Isles  provide 
a refuge  for  storm-blown  American  migrants. 

Table  II  gives  a similar  analysis  for  North  American  land-birds, 
including  Passerines,  hawks,  owls,  pigeons  and  birds  of  the 
various  near-Passerine  orders.  The  birds  included  in  the  Table 
are  specified  in  detail  in  the  Systematic  List  below,  and  only 
records  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  each  species  account,  not  those 
more  doubtful  ones  discussed  in  the  text  of  the  account,  are 
included  in  the  Table.  Records  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  are 
so  numerous  that  they  are  shown  separately  in  brackets,  but  are 
also  included  in  the  totals.  Land-birds  breeding  in  Greenland 
have  been  excluded,  as  otherwise  the  very  large  number  of  records 
of  the  Greenland  Wheatear  {(Enanthe  oenanthe  leucorrhoa), 
Greenland  Redpoll  (Cardnelis  flammea  rostrata)  and  Lapland 
Bunting  {Calcarius  Japponiciis)  would  have  had  to  be  included. 
The  birds  omitted  under  this  provision  are  the  .American  Peregrine 
and  the  American  Water  Pipit. 
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Table 


jl North  American  land-birds  in  western  Europe 


Month  by  month  summary  of  records  of  Passerines,  hawks  owls,  pigeons  etc., 
with  those  of  the  most  frequently  reported  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  shown 

separate!)’  in  brackets 


Month 

July 

■\ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

.^pril 

May 

June 

Total 


British  Isles 
2 


2 

7 
22 
I I 
6 

3 

6 

2 

9 

5 


(lo) 
( 7) 


Continent 

I 


14 

9 

2 


( 

( 4) 


75  (*7: 


28  ( 6) 


Total 


2 

8 

36 

20 

8 


10 

5 


(12) 

(II) 


12'?') 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  Table  is  not  the 
existence  of  the  two  peaks  but  the  fact  that  the  spring  land-bird 
peak  is  proportionately  larger  than  the  spring  wader  one.  The 
autumn  peak  is  also  more  concentrated  into  October,  though  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
in  the  dated  records.  Even  without  it,  however,  there  is  a marked 
autumn  passage  of  land-birds,  which  can  hardly  be  explained  by 
a sudden  opening  of  aviary  doors. 


SYSTEMATIC  LIST  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  LAND-BIRDS  OCCURRING  IN 

WESTERN  EUROPE 


Swallow-tailed  Kite  (Elanoides  forficatus) 

1805,  Sept.  6;  Shaw  Gill,  Hawes,  Wensleydale,  Yorks. 

•843,  June;  R.  Mersey,  Ches. /Lancs. 
i^53>  April;  Eskdale,  Cumberland. 

1859,  May  25;  Helmsley,  Yorks. 
ciSS9;  Glaisdale,  Yorks. 


Now  rarely  seen  north  of  South  Carolina,  but  formerly  a com- 
mon bird  in  the  north-central  United  States  and  straggling  to 
southern  Canada.  Accepted  as  British  by  the  1883  B.O.U. 

ommittee,  under  the  influence  of  Newton,  but  rejected  by  that 
° followed  Saunders.  Records  in  Argyllshire  in  1772 

'*?  ^^33  suspect  on  the  grounds  of  vagueness 

and  likelihood  of  confusion  with  the  native  Red  Kite  [MHviis 
mi  tins),  which  was  already  scarce  and  unfamiliar  in  many  districts 
y le  egmning  of  the  last  century;  and  neither  are  definite 

Wensleydale  bird,  which  was  captured 
alive  in  a thunderstorm  and  later  escaped,  has  an  excellent  claim 

^ genuine  migrant.  The  only  reason  for 
^ genuineness  is  Saunders’s  statement  that  there  was 

like  SD  mM  previously  been  in  confinement,  but 

‘ uy  o the  older  writers  he  did  not  specify  this  reason. 
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The  second  bird  with  a reasonable  claim  is  the  Mersey  one,  which 
was  in  the  Macclesfield  Museum  for  some  years.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  it  might  have  been  brought  over 
on  a ship  and  released  in  Liverpool,  and  that  June  is  a curious 
date  for  a transatlantic  migrant.  For  both  the  1853  and  1859 
birds  there  is  some  supporting  evidence,  and  it  is  not  just  a case 
of  the  use  of  the  name  “Swallow-tailed  Kite”  for  the  Red  Kite. 

Eastern  Goshawk  [Accipiter  gentilis  atricapillus) 

1869,  cMay;  Schiehallion,  Perthshire. 

1870,  Feb.;  Galtee  Mts,  Tipperary. 

Feb.  or  Mar.;  Parsons  Town,  Birr,  Offaly. 

1919,  Feb.  24;  .Strabane,  Tyrone. 

1935,  Dec.  23;  Athenry,  Galway. 

Dec.  28;  Tresco,  Scillies. 

Breeds  in  the  eastern  part  of  N.  America  and  partially  migrates 
southwards.  Saunders  was  doubtful  of  the  Perthshire  record, 
and  the  B.O.U.  1915  List  rejected  all  the  first  three,  as  did  the 
1912  Handlist.  The  1919  record  appears  to  have  swung  opinion 
round. 


Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis) 
i860,  autumn;  Nottinghamshire. 

An  old  record,  at  which  both  the  B.O.U.  Committees  looked 
askance,  and  which,  as  Coward  said,  cannot  now  be  proved.  There 
is  some  southward  movement  of  this  bird  in  eastern  N.  America 
in  autumn. 


Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  lineatus) 

1863,  Feb.  26;  Kingussie,  Inverness-shire. 

A somewhat  similar  record  to  the  last,  square-bracketed  by  both 
B.O.U.  Committees  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “probably  due  to 
the  mistake  of  a dealer”.  However,  the  bird  moves  south  in  the 
eastern  United  States  in  autumn  and  the  record  is  not  inherently 
more  unlikely  than  the  Eastern  Goshawk  or  the  American 
Sparrowhawk. 

Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) 

Chislett  (1953)  considers  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  York- 
shire origin  of  the  bird  presented  to  the  Scarborough  Museum  in 
1936-37  as  a White-tailed  Eagle  (H.  albicilla)  but  subsequently 
identified  as  this  species.  P.  A.  Clancey  believes  it  is  the  eagle 
recorded  by  Nelson  as  having  been  trapped  near  Scarborough  on 
17th  January  1865,  but  this  cannot  be  absolutely  proved.  One  was 
killed  in  Sweden  about  1850.  There  are  several  records  for 
Bermuda.  It  is  mainly  resident  but  some  northern  birds  move 
south. 
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American  Peregrine  {Falco  peregrimts  anatnm) 

1891,  Oct.  31;  Newbold  Verdon,  Leicestershire. 

1910,  Sept.  28;  Humberstone,  Lincolnshire. 

Two  g-enerally  accepted  records,  but  since  the  bird  breeds  in 
Greenland,  they  are  omitted  from  the  totals  in  Table  II. 

Eastern  Pigeon-hawk  or  Merlin  {Falco  columbarius  columbarhis) 
1920,  Nov.  ii;  South  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides. 

This  bird  was  at  first  thoug-ht  to  be  an  aberrant  of  the  European 
race,  of  the  Merlin,  but  is  now  considered  to  be  referable  to  the 
typical  race  (Meinertzhagen  and  Williamson,  1953). 

American  Sparrowhawk  or  Kestrel  (Falco  sparverius) 

1901;  Birkendegaard,  Kalundborg,  Denmark. 

This  Danish  record  at  the  end  of  1901  is  the  only  one  for 
western  Europe. 


Game-birds  (GaUiformes) 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  various  North 
.'\merican  game-birds,  notably  the  Prairie  Chicken  (Tympanuchus 
cupido)  and  the  Bob-white  {Colinns  virgiuianus),  which  are  in  any 
case  non-migratory,  so  that  it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  even  to 
list  the  recorded  occurrences. 

P.\SSENGER  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius) 

1825,  Dec.  31;  Monymeal,  Fife. 

1840;  Graville-Ste.  Honorine,  Seine-Inf.,  France. 

1844,  early  July;  Royston,  Herts. 

1848;  near  Tralee,  Kerry. 

-Another  bird  that  was  accepted  by  the  B.O.U.  in  1883  under 
the  auspices  of  Newton,  but  rejected  in  1915  under  those  of 
Saunders.  Saunders  said  that  it  was  notorious  that  from  1830 
onwards  many  Passenger  Pigeons  were  brought  over  and  turned 
loose  in  Britain,  but  this  would  not  invalidate  the  1825  record. 
The  Tralee  bird  was  found  in  a state  of  extreme  exhaustion  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  not  just  flown  the  Atlantic. 
The  only  thing  against  the  Royston  bird  is  the  time  of  year, 
coupled  with  a rather  vague  sight  record  of  another  Passenger 
Pigeon  at  firing,  not  far  away,  at  about  the  same  time,  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  a source  of  escapes.  One  was  shot  at  Meller- 
stain,  Berwickshire,  prior  to  1867,  shortly  after  some  had  been 
liberated  near-by.  One  obtained  at  Mulgrave,  Yorkshire,  on  12th 
ctober  1876,  is  also  stated  to  have  had  the  worn  plumage  of  a 
caged  bird.  Thompson  (1850)  said  they  were  occasionally  brought 
over  in  vessels  and  kept  by  pigeon-fanciers. 
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Yellow-billed  Clxkoo  {Coccyzus  nmericanus) 

1825,  autumn;  Youghal,  Co.  Cork. 

Before  1833;  Poole  Harbour,  Dorset. 

1832,  autumn;  Lawrenny,  Pembrokeshire. 

Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 

(.•1835;  Cornwall. 

1870,  Oct.  26;  Aberystwyth,  Cardiganshire 
1874,  Oct.  22;  Hainault,  Belgium. 

Oct.;  Lundy  Is.,  Devon. 

1883,  Oct.  28;  Turin,  Italy. 

1895,  Oct.  5;  Bridport,  Dorset. 

1896,  early  Oct.;  Isle  of  Wight. 

1899,  Nov.  10;  Anglesey. 

1901,  Oct.  6;  Somerset. 

Oct.  30;  Hampshire. 

1904,  Nov.  6;  Colonsay,  Inner  Hebrides. 

1921,  3rd  week  Nov.;  Scilly  Is. 

1924,  Nov.  6;  Charente-Inferieure,  France. 

1927,  Nov.  25;  Lucca,  Italy. 

1932,  Nov.  2;  Sicily. 

Nov.  19;  Azores. 

1936,  Oct.  22;  Orkney. 

1952,  Nov.  i;  Exnaboe,  Shetland. 

Nov.  4;  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

1953,  Oct.  3;  Muck,  Inner  Hebrides. 

Oct.  5;  Caskieben,  Nairnshire. 

Oct.  10;  Montrose,  Angus. 

.Nov.  14;  Cloughton,  Yorks. 

Has  occurred  in  Europe  on  28  occasions  since  1825,  and  is  now 
completely  accepted  as  a g'enuine  mig"rant,  though  Saunders 
doubted  this.  All  dated  records  are  for  October  or  November. 
There  is  one  undated  record  for  Denmark. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus  erythroplithalmus) 

1858;  Lucca,  Italy. 

1871,  Sept.  25;  Killead,  .\ntrim. 

1886,  July  20;  Nisson.  H^rault,  France. 

1932,  Oct.  27;  Scilly  Is. 

1950,  Nov.  6-8;  Kintyre,  .Argyll;  a flock. 

1053,  Oct.  ii;  Foula,  Shetland. 

There  is  also  an  undated  museum  specimen  in  the  Azores. 
Saunders  questioned  the  genuineness  of  transatlantic  migration 
in  this  species,  though  The  Handbook  accepts  it. 

Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio) 

This  being  a non-migratory  species,  it  seems  likely  that  the  pair 
(of  which  one  was  shot)  seen  near  Kirkstall  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  breeding  season  of  1852  must  have  been  escapes.  The  same 
applies  to  the  bird  recorded  near  Yarmouth  in  Stevenson  (1866). 

■American  Hawk  Owl  (Surnia  tdula  caparoch) 

1830,  March;  coast  of  Cornwall. 

1847,  Aug.  25;  Backwell  Hill,  A^atton,  Somerset. 

1863,  Dec.;  Maryhill,  Lanarkshire. 
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Two  more  specimens  (near  Greenock,  Renfrewshire,  November 
i868;Northamptonshire,  19th  October,  1903)  have 
without  the  subspecies  having-  been  ascertained , ano  i , . . 

unknown  race  near  Greenock,  in  December  1871,  has  had  doubt 
thrown  on  its  authenticitv : and  a fourth  (Shetland,  winter  i860) 
is  thought  to  have  been  of  the  European  race.  It  is  not  clear 
why  there  has  been  so  little  hesitation  in  accepting-  this  species 
as  a g-enuine  migrant,  when  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  escaped 
from  captivity  as  some  other  species  which  have  always  been 
doubted. 

Nighthawk  [Chordeiles  minor) 


1927,  Sept.  17:  Tresco,  Scillv  Is. 

This  bird  having  come  since  Saunders’s  day,  its  genuineness 
as  a migrant  has  never  been  questioned.  It  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  as  a Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tryngites  siibruflcollis), 
an  American  Robin  and  a Pied-billed  Grebe  {Podilymbus  podiceps). 


Belted  Kingfisher  (Megaceryle  alcyon) 

1845,  Oct.  26;  Annsbrook,  Co.  Meath. 

1845,  Nov.;  Luggela,  Co.  Wicklow. 

1899,  Dec.  17;  De  Steeg,  Gelderland,  Holland. 

1901,  Sept.;  Westmann  Is.,  Iceland. 

1908,  Nov.;  Sladcsbridge,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

There  is  also  an  undated  museum  specimen  for  the  Azores.  The 
two  records  from  Ireland  in  1845  were  accepted  by  the  1883  B.O.U. 
Committee,  but  Ussher  (1900)  suggested  they  might  have 
escaped  from  the  same  cage,  and  the  authors  of  the  Handlist 
(1912)  stated  they  were  “undoubtedly  due  to  a fraud’’,  although 
one  of  them,  writing  six  years  later,  only  said  that  “considerable 
doubt  attaches  to  at  least  one  of  the  Irish  records’’  (Jourdain, 
1919). 

The  Cornish  record  did  not  come  to  light  for  ten  years,  but  in 
view  of  the  letter  from  the  man  who  shot  it  (Stevenson,  1919),  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  refuse  to  accept  the  record  unless  the  creden- 
tials of  all  other  rare  birds  not  actually  shot  by  an  ornithologist 
are  to  be  called  in  question. 


Flicker  [Colaptes  auraius) 

1836,  autumn;  Ainesburv  Park,  Wilts. 

1 his  woodpecker  is  migratory,  and  is  ;m  unlikely  cage-bird. 

I he  most  suspicious  circumstance  about  its  occurrence  is  that 
another,  non-migralory,  .American  woodiiecker,  the  Downy, 
occurred  in  Dorset  in  December  of  the  s:ime  yetir.  In  view  of  the 
obviously  trustworthy  st:itements  of  the  man  who  shot 
(Marsli,  1S59),  the  phrase  “said  to  have  been  shot  in 
I ts  lire  used  about  the  record  by  most  subsequent  authors 
IS  ( i.stinctly  misleading.  Clearly  tlie  only  question  is  whether 
SOUK  )o(  y 1,1(1  liberated  it  nearby,  :ind  that  we  shall  never  know. 
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Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dendrocopos  villosus) 

Two  are  recorded  for  Yorkshire,  one  from  Brighouse  prior  to 
1807  and  one  from  Whitby  early  in  1849,  but  as  the  bird  is  non- 
migratory,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine  migrants,  even  if 
correctly  identified.  An  Oxfordshire  record  in  1882  was  probably 
due  to  an  exchange  of  skins. 

Downy  Woodpecker  (Dendrocopos  pubescens) 

Another  non-migratory  woodpecker,  which  has  been  recorded 
twice,  viz.  Bloxworth,  Dorset,  December  1836;  and  Erampton 
Cotterel,  Glos.,  14th  January,  igo8. 

Tree  Swallow  (Iridoprocne  hicolor) 

1850;  near  Derby. 

This  bird  was  shot  from  among  Sand  Martins  (Riparia  riparia) 
and  reported  by  John  Wolley,  who  with  Newton  believed  in  its 
authenticity,  though  from  the  1883  B.O.U.  List  onwards  it  has 
always  been  square-bracketed.  There  seems  no  real  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a genuine  migrant.  Moreover,  since 
our  Sand  Martin  is  identical  with  the  American  Bank  Swallow, 
some  of  the  Sand  Martins  it  was  flying  with  could  have  been  trans- 
atlantic migrants  too. 

Purple  Martin  (Progne  subis) 

1839  or  1840;  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

1854;  Colne  Bridge,  Huddersfield,  Yorks. 

The  Irish  bird  is  in  the  National  Collection  at  Dublin,  though 
most  previous  writers  have  sheltered  behind  “said  to  have  been” 
shot  in  Ireland.  No  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  it  might 
have  been  shot  anywhere  else.  The  Huddersfield  record  is  not 
now  provable.  Harting  (1866)  hints  at  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  Brent  Reservoir  (Middlesex)  record  of  September  1842. 

Catbird  (Dumetella  carolinensis) 

1840,  Oct.  28;  Heligoland. 

1908,  May  2;  Leopoldshagen,  Anklam,  Germany. 

No  British  records. 

Mocking-bird  (Mimus  polyglottos) 

Non-migratory,  so  that  the  few  records  must  be  of  escaped 
cage-birds. 


Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum) 
1836,  late  autumn;  Heligoland. 

The  only  European  record. 
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American  Robin  [Turdus  migratorius) 

1820;  Aspang,  Austria. 

1846,  autumn;  in  game-market,  Vienna,  .\ustria. 

1851,  end  Nov.;  Meiningen,  Germany. 

1874,  Oct.  14;  Heligoland. 

1876,  .'\pr.  or  May;  Dover,  Kent. 

Oct.  31;  Upjever,  Oldenburg,  Germany. 

1891,  May  4;  Shankill,  Co.  Dublin. 

1892,  Dec.;  L.  Gill,  -Sligo. 

1893,  Oct.;  Leicester. 

1894,  Dec.;  Co.  Leitrim. 

1913,  Nov.  23;  Ueckermiinde,  Pomerania,  Germany, 
autumn;  Miinchen-Gladbach,  Germany. 

1927,  Sept.  15;  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 

1937,  Dec.  2i;Sevenoaks  Vine,  Kent. 

1952,  Oct.  25-Nov.  8;  Lundy,  Devon. 

A difficult  case  of  a highly  migratory  bird  which  is  also  a cag'e- 
bird  and  has  been  the  subject  of  several  attempts  at  introduction 
in  Britain.  Lord  Northclilfe’s  attempt  to  introduce  them  near 
Guildford,  Surrey,  about  1910,  was  presumably  responsible  for  the 
bird  which  appeared  in  Richmond  Park  in  May  1912  and  began 
to  build  a nest.  The  three  Irish  records  in  1891-94  also  suggest 
the  possibility  of  escapes  from  an  aviary,  especially  as  two  were 
from  adjoining  counties.  The  Shrewsbury  bird  appeared  only  two 
days  before  a Nighthawk  in  the  Scillies.  On  the  whole  the  pattern 
suggests  that  most  are  genuine  migrants : all  except  two  of  the 
dated  records  are  from  September-December,  and  those  two 
represent  a possible  return  spring  migration. 

Hermit  Thrush  {HylocichJa  guttata) 

1825,  Dec.  22;  Klein  Zcrbst,  Anhalt,  German\'. 

1836,  Oct.;  Heligoland. 

1851;  Oberfalz,  Black  Fore.st,  Gei  'many. 

There  is  also  an  undated  museum  specimen  for  the  Azores.  Xo 
British  records. 

Olive-backed  Thrush  [HylocicJila  ustulata) 

1843,  autumn;  Genoa,  Italy. 

1847,  Oct.  6;  Namur,  Belgium. 

1869,  Dct.  2;  Heligoland. 

1878;  Rovereto,  Tirol,  Italy. 

1885,  Oct.  15-20;  Chiny,  Belgium. 

1896,  Oct.;  Namur,  Belgium. 

1906,  Oct.;  La  Pintelez,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

I he  1847  bird  was  of  the  typical  race  {H.  n.  ustulata),  the  rest 
all  of  the  eastern  race  {II.  u.  S7vainsoui).  A remarkably  restricted 
migration  period,  recalling  that  of  the  two  cuckoos,  td'l  the  dated 
records  being  in  October.  No  British  record. 

Gray-chei:ked  Phrush  {HylocichJa  niiuiiua) 

1901,  Nov.  2;  Isle  of  KIba,  Italy. 

'TVi.  Oct.5;  Pair  Isle,  Shetland. 
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The  Scottish  bird  was  the  first  Hylocichla  to  occur  in  Britain, 
though  eleven  specimens  of  three  species  have  occurred  on  the 
Continent.  This  is  probably  because  thrushes  have  never  been 
caught  for  food  in  this  country  on  the  scale  that  still  prevails  on 
the  Continent. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet  {Regiilus  satrapa) 

1897,  Oct.  19;  Wharmton  Clough,  Oldham,  Lancs. 

\ record  that  was  not  published  till  1922  (Stubbs,  1922)  and  is 
not  mentioned  in  The  Handbook.  The  bird  was  identified  as  R. 
satrapa  by  the  late  H.  F.  Witherby,  but  because  it  was  believed 
that  it  could  not  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  was  considered  more 
likely  to  belong  to  a hitherto  undiscovered  Asiatic  race  of  Firecrest 
(R.  ignicapiUiis). 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  [Regiilus  calendula) 

1852,  summer;  Kenmore  Wood,  L.  Lomond,  Scotland. 

1871,  .Sept.  21;  Highnam,  Cilos. 

1903,  Oct.  31;  mid-.\tlantic  (53°24'N.,  30°i5''W.). 

Saunders  was  sceptical  of  the  Scottish  record,  but  Coward 
thought  its  history  satisfactory ; it  is  another  case  of  whether  or 
not  one  is  prepared  to  believe  the  man  who  shot  it.  A further 
specimen,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Co.  Durham  in  1852, 
turned  out  to  be  a Firecrest  [R.  ignicapillus). 

American  Water  Pipit  [Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens) 

There  are  seven  records  of  this  race  from  Europe  (three  from 
Heligoland  and  one  each  from  St.  Kilda,  Fair  Isle,  Great  Saltee 
and  Italy),  but  as  it  breeds  in  Greenland,  it  is  omitted  from 
Table  II. 


Ced.\r  W.\xwing  [Bombycilla.  cedrorum) 

Two  were  reported  by  Newton  as  having  been  taken  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham,  early  in  1850,  but  he  later  with- 
drew the  record. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  [Vireo  olivaceus) 

1859,  May;  Chellaston,  Derbyshire;  two. 

1951,  Oct.  4;  Tuskar  Rock,  Co.  Wexford. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Tuskar  bird  as  an  undoubted  genuine 
drift-migrant  makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  opinion  of  the 
older  writers  that  the  Chellaston  birds,  caught  by  a bird-catcher, 
were  escaped  or  released  cage-birds. 

Black-and-white  Warbler  [Mniotilta  varia) 

1936,  mid-Oct.;  .Scalloway,  -Shetland. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
migrant  status  of  this  bird,  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
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Parula  Warbler  (Panda  americana) 

1913,  Oct.;  Viki  Myrdal,  Iceland. 

No  British  record. 

Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  petechia) 

1904,  May;  Axwell  Park,  Co.  Durham. 

This  specimen  of  the  eastern  race  (D.  p.  aestiva)  now  has  a good 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  European  record  of  the  species, 
and  not  to  be  an  escape,  as  the  authors  of  the  Handlist  suggested. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens) 

1858,  Nov.  19;  Heligoland. 

No  British  record. 

Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus) 

There  are  two  undated  records  from  Heligoland. 

Meadowlark  (Sturnella  magna) 

1854,  Oct.;  Norfolk. 

i8()o,  March;  Thrandeston,  .Suffolk. 

1876,  Oct.  13;  S.  WaLsham,  Norfolk. 

logether  with  an  undated  record  from  Cheltenham,  Glos., 
many  years  prior  to  1871,  these  three  records  have  long  been  dis- 
missed as  obvious  escapes,  but  it  is  a curious  coincidence  that  two 
of  the  birds  should  have  escaped  in  one  of  the  most  likely  months 
for  a normal  American  migrant  to  be  seen. 


\ ellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanthocephalns  xanthocephalus) 
An  undated  record  from  Denmark  is  the  only  one  for  Europe. 


Red-winged  Blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus) 

1824,  June;  Holton,  .Suffolk. 

1843,  June  2;  Barton  Broad,  Norfolk. 

1844,  <^tumn;  Shepherd’s  Bush,  Middlesex. 

Sidlesham,  Sussex. 

1804,  Oct.;  Lombardy,  Italy. 

*^65,  June;  Romney,  Kent. 

June  c2-i6;  Liphook,  Hants. 

1866,  March  21;  Hove,  Sussex;  three. 

June  12;  Banff. 

-^^wick-le-Street,  Yorks. 

1880,  May  C18;  Holy  Island,  Northumberland, 
spring,  Bovingdon,  Herts. 

l88i’  Ma v Aug.;  Swanpool,  Faknouth,  Cornwall. 
o«2.  May  17;  Hadleigh,  Suffolk;  two. 

Salthou.se,  Norfolk. 

’ Na.sh  Lighthouse,  Glamorgan. 

I liere  '■ccords  for  ncor  London  and  Cast  Lotlilan. 

s«ms  liMic  .loulM  t|,„t 
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due  to  escapes,  for  this  is  a favourite  cage-bird,  the  records  all 
relate  to  males,  and  the  concentration  of  records  in  S.E.  England 
during  1863-66  is  suggestive.  A bird  found  at  Rannoch,  Perth- 
shire, on  loth  May  1886,  had  almost  certainly  come  from  Inveraray, 
where  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  released  several  on  20th  April. 
There  is  not  a good  pattern  of  records,  and  it  is  a fact  that  two 
of  the  three  autumn  records  are  rendered  suspect  by  association 
with  known  or  possible  releases.  The  species  is  incorrectly  stated 
in  the  Handlist  to  be  non-migratory,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
summer-visitor  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range  (Canada,  New 
England  and  New  York). 

Baltimore  Oriole  [Icterus  galbida) 

1890,  Sept.  26;  Shetland. 

Another  presumable  drift-migrant. 

Rusty  Blackbird  [Euphagus  carolinus) 

1881,  Oct.  4;  near  Cardiff,  Glamorgan. 

1938,  July-Aug.;  St.  James’s  Park,  London. 

Of  these  two  records,  the  former  would  seem  to  be  more  likely 
to  be  a genuine  drift-migrant  and  the  latter  an  escaped  cage-bird. 

Painted  Bunting  (Passerina  ciris) 

1802;  Portland,  Dorset. 

Montagu  considered  this  bird  had  escaped  from  a ship  going  up 
Channel,  but  this  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a certain  solution. 

American  Goldfinch  [Spinus  tristis) 

A specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken  on  Achill  Is.,  Co.  Mayo,  on 
the  very  likely  date  of  6th  September  1894,  but  its  plumage 
suggested  that  it  had  been  caged. 


American  White-winged  Crossbill  [Loxia  leucoptera  leiicoptera) 

1838;  Worcester. 

1841,  Feb.;  Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire. 

1845,  Sept.  17;  Exmouth,  Devon. 

1849,  cMarch  28;  Edwinstowe,  Notts.;  four. 

1870,  Oct.  or  earlier;  at  sea  on  a boat  arriving  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 

The  subspecific  identity  of  several  other  specimens  is  in  doubt. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  birdsi  have  alighted  in  the  rigging  of  a 
transatlantic  ship,  and  Gray  (1871)  relates  a case  where  some  were 
captured,  two  escaping  near  the  Irish  coast  and  two  more  in 
Liverpool.  This  incident  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  square- 
bracketing all  records  of  this  race,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  all 
records  of  North  American  Passerines  in  Britain. 
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Slate-coloured  Junco  [Junco  hyemalis) 

1905,  May  30;  Loop  Head,  Co.  Clare. 

1914,  Nov.  28;  Rome,  Italy. 

The  Irish  bird  is  another  which  has  been  unjustifiably  presumed 
to  have  escaped  from  captivity. 

White-throated  Sparrow  [Zonotrichia  albicolUs) 

1867,  Aug.  17;  Aberdeen  Links,  Scotland. 

1872,  March  22;  Brighton,  Sussex. 

1893,  Feb.  13;  Holderness,  Yorks. 

1909,  May  18;  Flannan  Is.,  Outer  Hebrides. 

All  these  have  been  written  oft'  as  escaped  cajje-birds,  but  at 
least  the  last  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a normal  drift- 
migrant. 

Records  from  time  to  time  of  the  Northern  Shrike  [Lanins 
excuhitor  borealis),  the  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  [Buteo 
lagopus  sancti-)oliannis),  and  the  Saw-whet  Owl  [Aegolius 
acadica)  were  due  to  mistaken  identifications. 
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WILSON’S  PHALAROPE  IN  FIFE  ; 
A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 


By  Frank  D.  Hamilton  and  Keith  S.  Macgregor 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  nth  September  1954  we  were  bird- 
watching- on  an  area  of  reclaimed  ground  between  North  Queens- 
ferry  and  Rosyth  Dockyards,  Fife,  where  there  are  two  shallow 
fresh  water  pools.  The  two  pools  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a raised  bank,  and  it  was  whilst  watching  from  behind  this  bank 
that  we  came  across  a noticeably  pale  wader  which  was  feeding 
beside  a party  of  Ruff  [Philomachus  pugnax). 

The  bird  immediately  excited  our  curiosity  and,  at  first,  due  to 
the  general  pale  colouring  and  method  of  feeding  we  suspected  a 
phalarope  [Phalaropus  sp.)  in  winter  plumage.  After  a few 
moments,  however,  we  realised  that  the  bird  had  yellow  legs,  and 
when  it  fluttered  a few  yards,  saw  that  it  had  no  wing-bar.  It 
also  had  a white  rump  and  tail.  We  then  knew  that  this  was 
something  most  unusual  and  the  following  description  is  compiled 
from  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  ourselves  and  others,  especially 
D.  G.  Andrew,  Dr.  W.  J.  Eggeling,  Miss  M.  I.  Kinnear,  Prof. 
M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  and  George  Waterston. 

Size  approximately  that  of  Curlew  Sandpiper  (Calidris  testacea)  which 
was  also  present.  General  appearance  of  a very  white  bird,  with  longish 
neck  and  small  head.  Bill  black,  straight,  needle-like  and  slightly  longer 
than  the  length  of  the  head.  Throat,  breast  and  under-parts,  pure  white. 
Forehead,  white  with  ashy-grey  crown  and  nape.  White  eye-stripe,  separa- 
ted from  white  of  under-parts  by  pale  greyish  line  through  eye,  which 
continued  down  side  of  neck  to  join  with  grey  of  shoulder;  the  line  on  the 
right-hand  side  was  more  noticeable  than  that  on  the  left,  but  it  became 
less  distinct  during  the  time  the  bird  stayed.  Mantle,  ashy-grey  as  crown, 
scapulars  and  coverts  darker,  with  faint  buff  edges,  giving  a scaly 
appearance  at  close  quarters.  Primaries,  dark  brown.  Rump,  white,  as 
in  Wood  Sandpiper  {Tringa  glareola).  Tail,  white  very  faintly  barred  grey 
at  tip.  Underwing,  white.  Legs  rather  long  and  slender,  colouring  vary- 
ing according  to  light  conditions,  appearing  orange-yellow  in  bright  light, 
and  ochreous  yellow  at  other  times.  Colour  of  feet  similar. 

From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  the  bird  was  a Wilson’s 
Phalarope  {Phalaropiis  tricolor)  and  it  was  first  identified  as  such 
by  D.  G.  Andrew  from  R.  T.  Peterson’s  American  work  A Field- 
Guide  to  the  Birds. 

During-  the  first  few  days  the  bird  fed  at  the  edg-e  of  the  pool 
in  a very  energetic  manner,  running  fast  after  insects,  and  picking 
these  off  the  tops  of  the  weeds  and  off  the  ground,  with  quick  side 
to  side  movements  of  the  head  and  it  was  not  seen  to  probe  at  any 
time.  Whilst  it  was  feeding  the  legs  were  flexed  and  the  head 
and  neck  were  held  close  and  parallel  to  the  ground,  with  the  tail 
raised.  Latterly,  however,  the  bird  spent  a great  deal  of  its  time 
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swimming-  and  apparently  obtained  its  food  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  On  several  occasions  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope  was  seen  to 
spin  very  fast  in  one  spot  on  land,  15-20  times,  which  is  a character- 
istic habit  of  this  species.  The  bird  was  always  silent,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  flight,  except  on  one  occasion  when  it  was  heard  to 
give  a loud,  nasal  “aangh”  when  threatened  by  a Redshank  (T. 
totanus).  The  flight  was  fast  and  purposeful,  often  with  Red- 
shanks and  Dunlin  (C.  aJpina),  with  which  it  kept  in  perfect 
formation,  but  on  occasions  it  would  break  off  and  land  on  its  own. 
When  flying  it  appeared  very  much  a grey  bird,  having  rather  a 
bullet-shaped  body,  whilst  the  legs  projected  slightly  beyond  the 


According  to  the  outline  given  by  A.  C.  Bent  (1927,  Life 
Histories  of  N.  American  Shore  Birds,  Part  I),  the  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  breeds  in  southern  Canada  and  the  western  United 
States  as  far  north  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  east  to  Ontario 
and  Illinois,  south  to  Indiana,  Colorado  and  Nevada,  west  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington.  The  wintering  range  does  not 
appear  to  be  exactly  known,  but  most  records  come  from  South 
America  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Mexico.  On  autumn  passage, 
this  species  is  a regular  though  fairly  rare  migrant  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  from  approximately  Long  Island  south- 
wards. The  meteorological  conditions  for  the  ten  days  before  the 
bird  was  first  seen  show  that  it  might  have  reached  Scotland  via 
New  York  and  the  Quebec-Newfoundland  region,  thence  across 
the  .Atlantic  with  a following  wind  of  up  to  40  m.p.h.  A detailed 
discussion  is  not  given  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the 
bird’s  arrival.  The  appearance  in  late  August  or  earlv  September 
of  a Stilt  Sandpiper  [Micropalama  hiniantopus)  in  Yorkshire  (see 
pages  18-20)  and  of  three  or  more  Lesser  Yellowlegs  {Tringa 
fiavipes)  on  the  south  coast  of  England  also  prove  the  existence 
of  conditions  permitting  a transatlantic  crossing. 

The  Wilson’s  Phalarope  at  Rosyth  was  last  seen  on  5th  October 
and,  during  its  stay  of  three  and  a half  weeks,  was  watched  by  at 
least  60  different  people,  including,  apart  from  those  already 
mentioned.  Miss  E.  V.  Baxter,  Dr.  John  Berry,  A.  G.  S.  Bryson, 
A.  B.  Duncan,  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees,  Len  Fullerton,  P.  A.  D. 
Hollom,  John  Hoy,  J.  H.  B.  Munro,  Dr.  R.  S.  Weir  and  Tom 

eir.  We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Admiral  Robson 
or  his  courtesy  in  allowing  various  observers  to  spend  so  much 
tunc  on  the  dockyard  land. 


tail. 


|\\’e  have  been  able  to  trace  th 
I halarope  in  the  British  Isles. 


ree  previous  reports  of  Wilson’s 
In  the  Dyke  Road  Museum, 
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Brighton,  Sussex,  there  is  a single  specimen  described  as  follows 
in  the  5th  edition  of  the  Museum’s  Catalogue  of  Cases  (1927,  pp. 
199-200)  by  the  editor,  A.  F.  Griffith : 

“This  bird,  almost  if  not  quite  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  recorded  as 
obtained  in  Europe,  was  shot  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke  of  Mann  Street,  Hastings, 
near  Winchelsea,  Sussex,  on  the  ist  May  1925  and  taken  to  Bristow  to  be 
stuffed.  It  was  examined  the  next  day,  before  being  skinned,  by  Mr.  W. 
Ruskin  Butterfield.  A female,  in  her  charming  bridal  plumage,  she  must 
have  come  a long  way  round  from  her  usual  nesting  quarters  in  North 
America.  This  plumage  is  only  assumed  for  about  three  months  in  the 
summer,  the  winter  being  spent  in  the  southerly  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  even  as  far  south  as  Patagonia  and  the  Falklands;  the  winter 
plumage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  Phalaropes,  being  much  less 
striking,  though  still  beautiful.  It  was  bought  through  Mr.  Bristow’s 
good  offices  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith  and  given  to  the  Museum. 

Another  female  in  similar  plumage  was  reported  as  killed  near  Scalloway 
in  the  Shetlands,  June  loth  1911.  It  passed  into  the  Harpur  Crewe  col- 
lection from  which  it  too  was  bought  by  Mr.  Griffith.  But  as  no  accurate 
data  have  been  ascertained  to  corroborate  the  original  report,  this  bird  has 
been  relegated,  till  further  evidence  may  be  available,  to  the  general 
collection  at  the  Church  Street  Museum.’’ 

The  Sussex  record  is  included  in  John  Walpole-Bond ’s  A History 
of  the  Birds  of  Sussex  (1938,  p.  213)  with  the  following  comment: 
“so  far  it  has  not  received  universal  recognition  as  a genuine 
visitor  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  should  be 
bracketed’’. 

Another  report  is  quoted  by  Montagu  Browne  in  the  section 
“Birds’’  in  A History  of  the  County  of  Leicester  (1907,  p.  149) 
as  follows : 

“.A.  specimen  of  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  Steganopus  Wilsoni  (Sabine),  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  at  Sutton  Ambien  near  Market  Bosworth,  and  the 
occurrence  was  mentioned  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1886),  pt.  3,  p.  297,  and  in 
the  Zool.  (1886),  p.  256,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  record  has  not  been  fully 
established.  ’’ 

None  of  these  reports  is  mentioned  in  The  Handbook.- — Eos.] 


STILT  SANDPIPER  IN  YORKSHIRE: 
A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 


By  Ralph  Chislett 


On  31st  August  1954  Peter  VVaterton  and  Edward  E.  Jackson,  who 
were  staying  at  the  Spurn  Bird  Observatory,  noticed  an  unusual 
wader  on  marshy  land  north  of  Kilnsea,  Yorkshire.  The 
descriptions  they  gave  did  not  fit  any  bird  ever  known  to  have 
visited  the  area.  The  same  afternoon,  about  hours  later,  when 
they  visited  the  place  again,  accompanied  by  G.  H.  Ainsworth, 
R.  F.  Dickens  and  myself,  the  bird  could  not  be  found. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  boys,  to  whom  full  credit  is  due, 
again  located  the  bird  feeding  in  the  same  area;  and  on  2nd 
September  R.  F.  Dickens  went  with  them,  saw  the  wader  and 
immediately  contacted  G.  H.  Ainsworth  and  H.  O.  Bunce,  the 
latter  of  whom  made  a special  journey  to  see  the  bird  the  same 
evening.  E.  C.  Dickinson  and  L.  T.  Wright  also  saw  the  bird  on 
2nd  September.  On  3rd  September  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Butterfield;  and  on  4th  September  by  J.  Cudworth,  J.  K. 
Fenton,  R.  V.  Jackson,  P.  C.  Quin,  D.  L.  Robinson, 
E.  S.  Skinner  and  Misses  F.  E.  Crackles  and  .A.  E.  Leach,  and 
again  by  R.  F.  D.  and  H.  O.  B.  It  was  not  seen  after  4th  Sep- 
tember. I revisited  the  area  on  the  5th,  but  again  failed  to  see 
the  bird. 

Ihe  following  details  are  summarized  from  the  notes  and 
sketches  that  each  of  the  above  observers  was  asked  by  R.  F. 
Dickens  to  make  separately  and  to  send  to  me  before  discussing 
the  bird  with  anyone  else  or  seeing  their  descriptions.  The  bird 
\yas  seen  at  ranges  down  to  twelve  yards.  The  site  was  open  but 
lighting  varied. 

Size.  Slightly  larger  than  Curlew  Sandpipers  [Calidris  testacea), 
smaller  than  Redshanks  (Trmga  totanus)  and  Ruffs  [Philomachus 
pugnax)  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  Reeves  in  whose  company 
it  was  seen.  Other  species  present  for  comparison  were  Dunlin 
[C.  alpina),  Ringed  Plover  [Charadriiis  hiaticula),  Little  Stint 
(C.  minuta),  Turnstone  (Are7mr{a  interpres)  and  Greenshank 
\T.  nehtdaria). 

General  appearance.  Compared  with  any  of  the  above  it  was  a 
noticeably  dark  grey  bird  from  a distance.  ;\t  close  quarters  the 

p umage  had  traces  of  buff  and  brownish.  It  was  a tall  bird  for  its 
(body)  size. 


-I  dark  grey-brown,  browner  towards  nape.  Nape, 

paler.  J.  C.  says  nape  and  hind-neck  pale 
darker.  A prominent  pale-greyish,  broad  super- 
bl'ickish  '‘■'LV  slightly  behind  the  eve.  Lores 
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U pper-parts.  Boldly  patterned  on  back  with  general  effect 
rather  like  a grey  Buff.  Scapulars  and  wing  coverts  blackish, 
edged  light  buff ; some  feathers,  especially  on  left  wing,  brownish 
edged  light  buff.  Primaries  dark,  brownish,  extending  slightly 
beyond  tail  when  folded.  Tail  and  coverts,  dirty  white,  centre  of 
tail  darker.  P.  C.  Q.  noticed  light  barring  on  the  tail,  the  outer 
tail-feathers  being  very  pale  but  not  white.  J.  C.  says  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts  and  tail,  pale  greyish  with  darker  barring,  the  sides  of 
the  tail  white,  graded  to  grey  in  centre.  E.  S.  S.  says  whole  tail- 
area  whitish  with  grey  barring. 

Under-parts.  Throat,  foreneck  and  upper  breast — bufiish-grey, 
finely  streaked.  Paler  around  throat.  Lower  breast,  belly  and 
vent — stroJ^gly  barred  dark  grey  on  pale  brownish-grey  or  grey 
ground.  Barring  continuous  on  flanks  and  belly  and  through 
to  tail,  slightly  more  strongly  marked  on  flanks. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  striations  of  the  upper  breast 
and  the  barring  of  the  lower  breast  gave  a suggestion  of  a gorget. 
Underwings  pale.  Pinkish  tinge  on  secondaries  (F.  E.  C.). 

Soft  parts.  Eye — dark(?blackish).  Legs — long,  spindly,  fre- 
quently flexed  in  an  almost  stilt-like  manner  (R.  F.  D.).  Pro- 
portionately slightly  longer  than  Redshank’s  giving  the  bird  a tall 
appearance  when  seen  on  land  (R.  V.  J.).  All  descriptions  agree 
that  in  flight  the  feet  projected  clearly  beyond  the  end  of  the  tad. 
The  legs  usually  appeared  blackish  but  in  bright  sunlight  a quite 
different  impression  was  formed  (H.  O.  B.).  Dark,  but  in  a good 
light,  brownish-green  (J.  C.).  Greenish-grey  (E.  S.  S.).  Leaden 
green  (J.  K.  F.).  Blackish  with  suggestion  of  dark  greenish  at 
top  (R.  F.  D.).  Not  dark  but  a grey  or  ochre-shade  (P.  C.  Q.). 
Bill — All  agreed  that  the  bill  was  blackish,  long,  slender  and 
straight  with  a slight  down-curve  at  the  end.  Slightly  longer  than 
Redshank’s  (R.  F.  D.).  times  as  long  as  the  head  (F.  E.  C.). 
J.  C.  says  equal  in  length  to  Ruff’s  bill,  but  for  size  of  bird  pro- 
portionately longer. 

Behaviour.  Flight  rather  like  Redshank’s.  Trailing  edge  of 
wing  which  was  slightly  paler,  and  whitish  tail  were  only  noticeable 
markings  in  flight.  Trailed  legs  before  landing  and  after  take-off. 
Once  when  taking  wing  the  bird  called  “tchoowk,  tchoowk, 
tchoowk-tchoowk”  rather  like  a Knot  (C.  camitus)  (R.  F.  D.). 
When  landing  wings  were  held  above  back  and  several  times  in 
the  course  of  feeding  the  bird  raised  its  wings  showing  the  pale 
underwing.  On  mud,  picked  at  surface  but  did  not  probe  deeply. 
Preferred  to  feed  in  deep  water,  often  up  to  belly  and  swam 
frequently.  Immersed  whole  of  bill  and  frequently  the  head  also, 
when  feeding.  Horizontal  carriage  of  the  body  was  noted  by  two 
observers,  more  like  the  carriage  of  a small  slim  Whimbrel 
[Numenius  phccopiis)  than  that  of  a Redshank.  The  bird  did  not 
■“tip  or  nod’.  When  alone,  or  in  company  with  a single  Dunlin,  the 
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bird  was  very  tame,  allowing  approach  to  within  about  twelve 
yards. 

The  strongly  barred  under-parts,  which  everyone  mentioned, 
suggested  Grey-rumped  Sandpiper  (=  Wandering  Tattler)  {Hetero- 
scehis  incanus),  or  Stilt  Sandpiper  [Micropalama  himantopus).  As 
the  notes  and  drawings  came  in  I began  increasingly  to  suspect 
the  latter.  At  the  dates  concerned  an  adult  bird  was  likely  to  be 
in  partial  moult,  and  the  barring  suggested  a remnant  of  breeding 
plumage*. 

R.  T.  Peterson — .4  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  (of  North  America), 
A.  C.  Bent — Life  Histories  of  N.  American  Shorebirds  pt.  i,  and 
P.  A.  Taverner — Birds  of  Canada  were  all  consulted.  Some  of 
their  descriptions  of  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Stilt  Sandpiper 
fitted  the  bird  very  aptly.  Taverner  says  “the  spring  bird  with  its 
heavily  barred  underparts  is  very  distinctive.’’  This  was  autumn 
but  many  adult  waders  have  some  breeding  plumage  until  a later 
date,  especially  on  breast  &c.  W.  Rowan  (in  Bent)  says  “when 
wading  the  bird  prefers  to  be  belly  deep — the  carriage  of  the  head 
makes  the  species  unmistakeable.  The  bill  is  always  held  and 
thrust  beneath  the  surface  perpendicularly.  This  necessitates  a 
straight  neck.’’  And  Taverner  again  “a  longer  bill  than  any  other 
sandpiper  of  similar  size;’’  “in  feeding  may  plunge  its  whole  head 
and  neck  underwater’’.  The  only  respect  in  which  the  bird 
appeared  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  available  descriptions  of 
Stilt  Sandpiper  was  in  the  tail-coverts  and  tail,  which  might  be  due 
to  moult,  for  I have  no  doubt  that  the  bird  was  in  a transitional 
stage  from  summer  to  winter  plumage,  which  often  increases 
difficulties  of  identification*. 

Later,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Craggs  and  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  R.  Wagstaffe,  we  were  able  to  inspect  a skin  of 
the  Stilt  Sandpiper.  Bill,  legs,  barrings  on  under-parts  and  general 
plumage  conformed  to  the  descriptions  made  without  access  to 
picture,  book  or  specimen  other  than  the  bird  the  observers 
watched,  in  a way  I can  only  describe  as  remarkable.  The  skin 
was  as  I imagined  it  would  be.  The  notes  sent  to  me  constitute 
the  most  complete  description  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  I have  yet 
seen.  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wagstaffe ’s  skin  and  the  bird 
R.  F.  Dickens,  H.  O.  Bunce  and  their  friends  saw  were  of  the 
same  species,  and  I congratulate  them  on  the  care  they  took  to 
establish  it. 


.4s  we  go  to  press,  R.  F.  Dickens  informs  us  that  as  a result  of  his 
examining  over  50  skins  of  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
listory)  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  bird  was  in  almost  complete  breeding  plumage 
lacking  only  the  rust  colour  on  the  cheeks.— Fns. 


SIBERIAN  THRUSH  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  MAY : 
A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 

By  D.  G.  Andrew,  J.  A.  Nelder  and  Mary  Hawkes 

On  2nd  October  1954  an  adult  male  Siberian  Thrush  {Turdus 
sibiricus)  was  trapped  on  the  Isle  of  May.  It  had  been  glimpsed, 
but  not  positively  identified,  shortly  before  dusk  on  the  previous 
day  and  was  still  present  on  the  island  when  we  left  on  the  4th. 
It  had  gone  by  the  7th.  Two  photographs  of  the  bird,  taken  while 
it  was  being  examined  in  the  hand,  are  reproduced'  on  plate  7.  The 
following  notes  are  based  on  the  detailed  description  taken  down 
at  the  time. 

The  general  body  colour  was  slate-black,  against  which  the  long, 
pure  v/hite  eye-stripe  stood  out  in  brilliant  contrast.  The  feathers 
on  the  centre  of  the  belly  and  the  under  tail-coverts  were  broadly 
tipped  off-white,  but  in  the  case  of  the  under  tail-coverts  these 
whitish  tips  were  not  long  enough  to  cover  the  blackish  bases  of 
the  feathers  and  the  resulting  pattern  was  one  of  alternating  black 
and  white  crescents. 

The  general  colour  of  the  wings  was  again  slate-black  with 
blackish  flight-feathers.  The  complex  pattern  on  the  underwing 
can  be  seen  in  the  lower  photograph  on  plate  7.  The  rectangular 
white  panels  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
(absent  on  the  four  innermost  secondaries  and  decreasing  in 
extent  on  the  outer  primaries  until  practically  non-existent  on  the 
second  primary)  combined  with  the  white  tips  of  the  under  greater 
coverts  to  form  a broad  white  band  running  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  under-wing.  A narrower,  shorter  band  at  the  base 
of  the  wing  was  formed  by  the  white  bases  of  the  under  median 
coverts  and  the  white  tips  of  the  under  lesser  coverts. 

The  tail  had  12  rectrices,  the  feathers  ending  in  a fine  spike  at 
the  tip.  The  two  central  pairs  were  blackish ; the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outer  pair,  were  blackish  with  small  pure 
white  wedges  at  the  tips  which  were  most  extensive  on  the  outer 
feathers.  The  outer  pair  were  sooty,  with  the  outer  web  narrowly 
tipped  white  as  in  the  other  feathers  but  with  the  inner  web  broadly 
tipped  off-white.  This  feature  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  photograph 
on  plate  7 where  the  left  hand  outer  tail-feather  has  been  turned 
out  of  position  to  show  the  pattern. 

Measurements  and  structure  : wing  125  mm.  ; tarsus  30-31  mm.  ; 
bill:  upper  mandible  21  mm.,  lower  mandible  5mm.  shorter.  The 
lower  mandible  had  been  broken  off  just  short  of  the  tip  and  the 
upper  mandible  had  grown  over  this  and  was  strongly  decurved 
at  the  tip  (just  apparent  in  plate  7,  upper).  The  weight  when 
trapped  about  midday  on  2nd  October  was  59.7  gm.  It  was  re- 
trapped first  thing  next  morning  when  it  weighed  61.6  gm.  The 
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top  of  the  skull  was  noticeably  flat  and  lacking  in  “forehead”, 
giving  the  bird’s  head  a much  less  rounded  outline  than  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  in  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and 
Europe,  p.  222. 

Soft  parts : Gape  orange-yellow ; bill  black,  except  for  tip  of 
upper  and  base  of  lower  mandible  which  were  horn ; legs  and 
feet — front  of  legs  and  top  of  toes  purplish  horn,  back  of  legs, 
soles  and  joints  dirty  yellow ; iris  dark  brown. 

Field-characters : In  stance,  build  and  behaviour  the  bird  was  a 
typical  thrush.  In  behaviour  it  most  resembled  a Blackbird 
(Turdus  merula),  tending  to  skulk  under  huts  and  other  cover.  It 
was  not  unduly  shy.  The  white  on  the  under-parts  hardly  showed 
up  at  all  in  the  side  view,  and  the  bird  appeared  almost  uniform 
slate-black  with  a pronounced  bluish  tinge  except  for  a paler  patch 
on  the  flanks  (caused  by  white  shafts  to  the  flank  feathers)  and  an 
appreciably  darker  colour  on  the  head  (caused  by  black  centres 
to  the  crown  feathers).  Viewed  from  the  front,  the  white  belly 
merely  showed  up  as  a narrow  whitish  stripe  between  the  legs. 
The  white  eye-stripe  was  always  a most  conspicuous  feature.  In 
flight  the  white  tips  to  the  tail-feathers  showed  up  most  strikingly 
as  a row  of  disjoined  white  spots.  The  white  band  along  the 
underwing  immediately  caught  the  eye  and,  when  the  wing  was 
fully  extended,  we  also  had  the  impression  of  a narrower  white 
line  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing.  The  bird  fed  normally 
in  spite  of  its  deformed  bill.  The  only  call-notes  heard  were  a 
gruff  squawk  when  suddenly  flushed  at  close  quarters  and  a short 
zit  , very  much  like  that  of  a .Song  Thrush  {Turdus  philomelos) 
but  softer  and  perhaps  purer,  but  it  was  a ratber  silent  bird. 

The  arrival  of  this  bird  on  the  island  coincided  with  a brief  spell 
of  south-east  wind  and  drizzle  which  started  during  the  night 
September  3oth-October  ist  and  continued  for  most  of  the 
following  day.  Some  Goldcrests  {Regidus  regulus)  (apparently 
of  the  Continental  race)  came  in  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  sign  of  immigration  until 
midday,  when  the  first  Redwings  {Turdus  musicus)  of  the  autumn 
egan  to  be  seen  (those  trapped  were  of  the  Continental  race, 

. m tnusicus).  By  the  end  of  the  day  about  75  of  these  birds  were 

other  arrivals  were  a Pied  Flycatcher 
{Muscrcapa  hypoleuca),  at  least  3 Bramblings  {Friugillu  monti- 
/wjg;  la)  and  a Reed  Bunting  (Emheriza  schcnuclus),  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  such  a small-scale  influx  should  have 
brought  with  it  a migrant  from  Siberia. 

ih.ir  of  the  synoptic  charts  for  September  1934  casts 

tile  light  on  the  wanderings  of  this  bird.  Througbout  the 

south ^ was  generally  high  over  south-east  Europe  and 

denressinn^'*^’  winds,  while  a continuous  stream  of 

across  F.  ^ eastwards  across  the  .Atlantic,  then  north-east 

' irope.  The  south-east  wind  which  brought  this  bird  to 
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the  island  was  localised  over  the  northern  North  Sea  and  the  east 
coast  of  Britain,  suggesting"  a Scandinavian  starting  point  for  the 
flight  across  the  North  Sea,  but  the  meteorological  situation 
further  east  at  that  time  does  not  allow  any  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  bird’s  movements. 


The  world  distribution  of  the  Siberian  Thrush  {Turdus  sibiricus) 
{Compiled  and  drawn  by  Holger  Holgersen) 

The  breeding  range  is  indicated  by  the  darker,  cross-hatched  area,  the  winter- 
quarters  by  the  lighter,  stippled  portion.  The  various  European  records  are 

shown  by  dots. 


The  typical  race  of  the  Siberian  Thrush,  Turdus  s.  sibiricus, 
breeds  in  central  Siberia.  The  breeding  range  of  the  species 
extends  eastwards  to  Japan;  Japanese  birds  are  separated  as 
Turdus  s.  davisoni,  and  are  characterised  in  the  male,  among  other 
things,  by  a near  or  total  absence  of  white  on  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts.  It  is  worth  mentioning  perhaps  that  the  amount  of 
white  on  the  tail  of  the  bird  caught  on  the  Isle  of  May  was  greater 
than  that  on  most,  if  not  all,  the  adult  male  skins  examined  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  species  winters  in  south-east  Asia.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  Dr.  Holger  Holgersen  for  allowing  us  to  reproduce 
here  his  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  Siberian  Thrush  which 
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originally  appeared  in  Stavanger  Museums  Arbok  1953,  p.  104. 
In  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  its  breeding  grounds,  this  species  has 
been  recorded  in  most  European  countries  and  its  appearance  in 
Britain  is  not  therefore  very  surprising. 


[The  Siberian  Thrush  may  now  certainly  be  regarded  as  a British 
bird,  but  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  its 
occurrence  in  this  country  has  been  raised.  Two  previous  records, 
neither  of  which  has  received  universal  recognition,  are  mentioned 
in  various  published  works,  including  The  Handbook  (Vol.  II, 
p 141).  Their  rejection  seems  to  date  from  the  time  of  Howard 
Saunders  who  said  in  the  revised  (1899)  edition  of  his  An  Ilhis- 
trated  Manual  of  British  Birds  : 

“An  example  of  the  Siberian  Thrush  (T.  sibiricus,  Pallas),  said  to  have 
been  shot  in  Surrey  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  originally  supposed  to  be 
a melanism  of  the  Redwing,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Bond, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  the  British  Museum;  while  I fully  believe  that  another 
was  picked  up  exhausted  at  Bonchurch,  I of  Wight,  in  the  winter  of  1874; 
but  the  evidence  is  as  yet  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  this 
species  into  the  British  list.’’ 


Substantially  the  same  account  appeared  in  the  ist  edition  (1889). 
The  second  part  of  this  statement  has  been  much  quoted,  usually 
without  comment,  and  in  this  way  it  appears  in  The  Birds  of 
Hampshire  and>  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1903)  by  J.  A.  Kelsall  and 
P.  W.  Munn,  but  we  have  been  able  to  trace  no  further  evidence 
and  the  record  can  therefore  at  this  time  be  safely  ignored.  The 
Surrey  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a wealth  of  supporting  infor- 
mation as  the  following  account  from  J-  A.  Bucknill’s  Birds  of 
Surrey  (1900),  pp.  15-16,  shows: 


The^  only,  example  of  this  Asiatic  species  which  has  been  definitely  re- 
corded in  this  country  up  till  March,  i8qg  (though  Mr.  Howard  Saunders, 
in  his  ManwaZ  of  British  Birds,  p.  12,  mentions  another  possible  example 
rom  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1874)  is  a bird  which  is  said  (fide  Mr.  Harting,  who 
was  told  by  Mr.  Bond)  to  have  been  shot  in  Surrey  between  Guildford  and 
tjodalmmg  in  the  winter  of  1860-61.  It  was  sold  to,  and  was  for  many 
years  in  the  collection  of,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Bond  (perhaps  the  best 
'.nown  and  most  popular  collector  of  the  century)  by  a dealer.  Mr.  Bond 
anf  others  considered  it  to  be  merely  a melanism  or  dark  variety  of  the 
re  wing,  and  Mr.  Edward  Blyth  (whose  technical  and  practical  Eastern 

identify  it  as  being  a Siberian 
wIdrV,  \ fTientioned  it  incidentallv,  in  a note  on  ihe  various  rare  thru.shes 
Which  had  occurred  in  this  country,  in  The  Field,  September  24.  1870, 
77,  anc  since  that  date  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a more  or  le.ss 


I’l.ATE  1 


From  U.S.  Xalional  Aiidiihoii  Socicly  I’alricia  BaiJcy  B'llhcrspoun 

M \i.i':  W'n. son’s  I’l [ALAKopi-:  (I’luilaropns  tricolor)  at  tiik  nhst 
As  in  oilier  plialampes,  ihi'  male  (wliieli  alone  ineuliates)  is  less  slrikingl\- 
marked  than  the  femali’,  larking  ihe  pale  crown,  nape  and  back  (c/.  plate  2); 
the  stripe  through  the  e\-e  is  less  hl.'ick  and  the  hand  ilown  lh('  side  of  the  neck 
less  hrighl.  As  clearh’  shown  here,  (his  species  in  conlr.ast  to  (he  other 
phalaro|)es  lacks  an\-  while  in  the  wing  and  the  colours  ot  the  U|)])er-|)arls  tire 
more  uniform  with  the  .ahsenci'  of  sii-e,aking  [cj.  pi, ale  The  head  is  sm.all 

,and  the  hill  long.  (see  page  _^o). 


From  L'.S.  Snlioiial  Aiirliiboii  Society 


Platk  3 


Pl.ATK  5 


Pl.ATK  () 


Smi  iK  I -'ll  ii'.l ) l,.\KKs  {( '(ilinul  ii'lld  hi  Ill'll  ViIki' I yli>)  'I  * l I ' . NiiNIiiIK, 
iirni  Sini'Miii'K  ni5| 

In  111!'  upper,  the  lurllier  hii'd  (the  uiiult)  shn\v.  n the  ilurk  >luuililei -puteh  and 
eye-siripe;  the  Inniler  is  iiHen  lint  sei'il  ill  tile  held,  lieiilf*  hidden  as  tile 
hini  emuehes.  In  the  lower,  the  spotted  hrea'sl- h.ind  ol  the  immature  (darkei 
where  the  adult  has  the  hlaek  patch)  is  clearly  seen  and  c;ui  lie  conipai  ed  with 
the  lif<hl,  almost  unsireaked  hreust  ol  the  .adult  hehind  (this  is  the  hest  dis- 
tini  lioii  Irom  the  Lesser  Short-loi'd,  ( . rii/csi  cii,\);  the  .adtill  here  also  shows 
the  wav  in  which  the  pale  e\e-slripes  extend  round  the  loi'ehe.ad.  (see  pa^e  (li). 


I’l  ATE  7 


]>.  (!.  Aiidrcir 


SiEiCEiAN  'I'liKi'sii  {Turdti.s  sihirini.s)  on  i iM':  Isi.e  oi'  MA^ , 

isi'-4rii  OcToBHi-i  i()54 

Tlie  upper  photograph  clearly  illusi rales  the  slate-black  plumage,  the  white 
stri|)e  over  the  eve  ;in(l  the  broad  olV-white  ti])s  to  the  inner  webs  of  the  outer 
tail-feathers  (one  has  been  turned  out  of  position  to  show  this);  an  inclicalion 
of  the  wdnile  tips  on  all  but  the  central  tail-feathers  can  also  be  seen.  This 
bird  had  an  (dongaled  uppei'  mandible  and  this  is  just  visible.  In  the  lower 
photograph,  the  remarkabk’  patleni  on  the  undei'wing,  r.ather  like  ih.at  of 
While’s  'I'hrush  {Turdii.s  dainmi),  is  shown,  (see  page  21). 


I’l.ATK  S 


diiy  Mmnilforl 

isr-W’iNTick  ^'Kl.l.()\v-lll■;,\l)l•;I)  Waciaii.  { Molarilhi  riln'ola)  on  1'aik  Imi.. 

Si'.i’Ti'.Mm'.K  11)5.1 

riir  u|)|)i'i'  sluiws  llic  sli'ikin<4  p.'illrrn  on  ihi-  win^:  rli'iir  while  mai'j5in>  In  the 
Innn'  si'roml.'irle>,  anil  hi'oaci  while  li|)^  In  Ihe  i^i'ealei'  ami  medi.'in  enveiMs 
Innninj.^  a pi'nminenl  ilnllhle  willf^-hai'.  In  ihe  Inwei',  the  while  wedj^es  nn  ihe 
hasal  halves  nl  the  5lh-in1h  pi'imaides  and  :ill  ihe  seenndai'ies  ai'e  eleaily  seen, 
also  ihe  while  e\c-sli'ipe  and  some  indiealinn  nl  ihe  I’ni'ehe.ad  lif^hlei  than  ihe 
rrnwn;  Ihe  depth  nl  >.;i'e\'  nn  ihe  Hanks  is  mil  well  illusli'aled,  hnwiwei'.  (see 

pa}.;e  jn). 
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genuine  example,  Yarrell  {B.B,,  4th-ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  279  note),  in  particular 
stating  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  account  should  be  dis- 
believed. [This  was  of  course  written  by  Newton. — Eds.]. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  the  specimen  in  his  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
2,  states  that  it  was  a female  and  was  shot  by  a Mr.  Drewitt  at  St. 
Catherine’s  Hill,  near  Guildford,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1855,  during 
the  Crimean  War. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts,  but  I think  Mr. 
Gould’s  is  probably  correct,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  date,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  remainder  of  the  other  story. 

This  identical  specimen  is  now  in  the  National  Collection  at  the  South 
Kensington  Natural  History  Museum. 

-Mthough  the  occurrence  is  not  wholly  free  from  doubt,  it  has  been  so 
generally  accepted  that  I have  no  other  option  than  to  include  it  in  the 
present  volume.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  in  support  of  its  claims  that 
it  has  occurred  without  question  so  near  this  country  as  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France,  so  that  its  accidental  appearance  in  England  and  in  Surrey 
is  not  entirely  improbable”. 

The  only  additional  information  available  that  we  have  found  is 
the  statement  by  J.  H.  Gurney  [Trans.  Norfolk  Nat.  Soc.,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  629)  that  Bond  obtained  the  bird  from  “Mr.  Smither  of 
Farnham  in  Surrey,  near  which  place  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
killed  by  a Mr.  Drewett  in  February  1885  [5?c,  presumably  a mis- 
print for  1855].  Smither  was  a retired  gamekeeper,  and  Gould 
gives  him  a high  character  in  his  article  on  the  Hartford  Warbler”. 
[He  was  not  therefore  a dealer  in  the  ordinary  sense.] 

The  main  reason  for  doubting  the  validity  of  this  record,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  the  identification  being  wrong  and  where 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  fraud  since  the  bird  was  first  regarded 
as  a Redwing,  appears  to  be  the  slight  discrepancy  over  the  dates. 
However,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  1855  one  is  correct.  Gould 
would  not  gratuitoush'  mention  the  Crimean  War  if  the  event  had 
actually  occurred  later  and  Gurney  (allowing  for  an  obvious  mis- 
print) supports  him.  It  seems  probable  that  the  1860-61  winter 
was  the  date  when  Bond  acquired  the  bird  from  Smither,  not  that 
in  which  it  was  shot. — Eds.] 


TWO  YELLOW-HEADED  WAGTAU^S  AT  FAIR 
ISLE : A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 

By  Kenneth  Williamson 
{Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory) 

Two  ist-winter  examples  of  the  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  {Motacilla 
citreola),  a Siberian  species  not  previously  recorded  in  the  British 
Isles,  were  captured  at  Fair  Isle  on  20th  September  and 
ist  October  1954. 

The  first,  ringed  B 88594,  was  caught  in  the  Gully  Trap  at  1745 
hours  and  was  examined  in  the  laboratory  in  a failing  light  by 
H.  G.  Alexander,  Miss  M.  Haydock,  H.  Mayer-Gross,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Thom,  Miss  \k  Thom  and  myself.  It  appeared  to  be  a young 
fiava  wagtail,  but  atypical  in  that  the  mantle  was  apparently  pure 
grey.  However,  the  light  was  so  poor  that  I decided  to  postpone  a 
detailed  examination  until  the  following  day,  so  the  bird  was  put 
into  one  of  the  roosting-boxes  in  the  laboratory. 

Next  morning  the  impression  gained  the  previous  evening  was 
confirmed : the  mantle  was  altogether  too  grey  for  M.  f.  fiava  or 
the  British  fiavissinia,  and  this  and  other  features  of  the  plumage 
suggested  M.  citreola.  Since  the  comparable  plumage  of  the 
Grey-headed  Wagtail  (M.  /.  thunbergi)  is  not  described  in  The 
Handbook,  this  identification  could  only  be  regarded  as  provisional, 
despite  the  general  agreement  of  our  bird  with  descriptions  of  ist- 
winter  citreola  in  Hartert  (1910),  Dresser  (1871-81)  and  Gatke 
(1895).  A detailed  note  on  the  plumage  (see  below)  was  made  after 
the  bird  had  been  re-weighed,  and  it  was  then  released. 

It  was  not  seen  again  on  the  21st,  but  early  on  September  22nd 
H.  G.  Alexander  found  it  on  Buness,  within  200  yards  of  the 
Observatory,  and  was  able  to  study  it  closely  in  the  field.  He 
later  told  me,  “Had  I seen  the  bird  in  India,  I should  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  calling  it  citreola.”  Later,  returning  disconsolate 
from  an  hour’s  fruitless  quest  on  Buness,  I found  the  bird  feeding 
on  the  grass  immediately  behind  the  laboratory.  I had  it  under 
observation  in  bright  sunlight,  at  a range  of  down  to  20  yards,  for 
a long  time,  and  wrote  down;  “Fiava  wagtail  from  in  front,  alba 
wagtail  from  behind.  The  blue-grey  of  back  uniform  and  pure, 
contrasting  with  darker  rump  and  black  tail-fealhcrs.  The  bird 
often  carried  the  wing-tips  below  the  level  of  the  tail,  showing 
the  rump  well.  More  sedate  than  an  alba  wagtail,  with  less  tail- 
I icking  and  head-movement.  Considerable  white  showed  in  the 
outer  tail-feathers  and  secondary  wing-feathers ; the  tips  of 
greater  and  median  wing-coverts  made  a striking  double  white 
wing-bar.  The  breast  was  distinctly  bufi'  and  a huffish  wash  was 
notice.ible  on  face  and  superciliary  stripe.  The  fore-part  of  the 
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crown  and  forehead  appeared  brownish.  There  was  a noticeable 
grey  wash  along  the  sides  of  the  underparts  from  breast  to 
flanks.  ” 


Yellow-headed  Wagtail  {Motacilla  citreola),  in  first  winter  plumage,  at 
Fair  Isle,  20T11-25TH  September  1954 

(Drawn  by  D.  I.  M.  Wallace) 


That  night  a new  party  arrived  on  “The  Good  Shepherd”, 
consisting  of  W.  Conn,  W.  J.  Eggeling,  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees, 
G.  Mountfort,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  and  W.  J.  Wallace.  They  were 
all  out  searching  for  the  bird  early  next  morning,  but  were  unable 
to  find  it  because  one  of  the  hostel  staff  had  caught  it  in  the  Obser- 
vatory “Heligoland”  and  put  it  in  the  laboratory  pending  my 
return  from  the  traps  ! All  were  able  to  examine  the  bird,  and  after 
it  had  been  photographed  (plate  8)  by  Guy  Mountfort  it  was  set 
free.  It  was  seen  on  several  occasions  later  that  day  and  on  the 
24th,  and  the  excellent  sketch  reproduced  here  was  made  bv 
D.  I.  M.  Wallace. 

The  laboratory  description  which  had  been  taken  down  on  the 
2ist  was  discussed  and  slightly  modified,  so  that  there  was 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  exact  shades  of  colour,  at  the  evening 
conference  on  the  24th.  The  revised  version  reads  as  follows : 

Nape  and  mantle  slate-grey  with  a few  warm  brown  feathers  remaining 
from  the  juvenile  plumage.  Upper  tail-coverts  blackish.  Crown  and  fore- 
head grey  tinged  brownish,  becoming  yellowish-brown  above  the  bill.  Short 
black  streak  above  the  superciliary  stripe,  and  a thin  black  malar  stripe 
from  gape  to  ear-coverts.  The  long  white  superciliary  stripe  was  broadest 
behind  the  eye,  and  tinged  with  buff  above  the  eye.  Chin  white,  ear-coverts 
greyish  flecked  with  white.  Breast  pale  buff  with  greyish  markings 
especially  at  the  sides  of  neck.  Belly  whitish  with  a faint  yellowish-buff 
wash,  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  Sides  of  breast  down  to  flanks 
greyish  with  a few  warm  brown  feathers.  Tail  black,  the  outermost  pair 
of  feathers  white,  the  penultimate  pair  with  long  white  wedges.  (The  tail 
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showed  irregular  moult).  Wing-feathers  brownish-black  with  clear  white 
margins  to  inner  secondaries  and  broad  white  tips  to  median  and  greater 
coverts,  these  forming  a prominent  double  wing-bar.  Legs  blackish-brown, 
bill  blackish,  gape  orange-yellow  with  pink  centre,  iris  brownish-black. 

Structural  details  are  given  in  Table  I.  It  was  noted  that  the 
hind  claw  was  straighter  than  in  specimens  of  M.  flava  (including 
thunbergi)  kept  in  the  laboratory.  When  captured  on  20th  the 
bird’s  weight  was  18.09  gm.,  and  this  had  dropped  to  16.76  gm. 
at  0540  hours  on  the  21st.  When  re-captured  at  0700  hours  on 
23rd  it  showed  a good  gain  to  18.78  gm. 

The  second  bird  was  first  seen  on  the  afternoon  of  ist  October 
feeding  on  a beach  at  the  south  end  of  the  isle,  and  occasionally 
hawking  flies  above  the  wrack.  The  observers  who  gathered  to 
watch  it  were  H.  A.  Craw,  W.  Craw,  W.  J.  Eggeling,  I.  J. 
Ferguson-Lees  and  myself.  As  we  tried  to  get  closer  views  the  bird 
left  the  shore  for  a grassy  field  behind,  and  very  soon  flew  to  a 
marshy  area  beyond.  This  ground  seemed  much  to  its  liking,  and 
on  a number  of  occasions  when  we  disturbed  it  the  bird  took  shelter 
in  drainage  ditches,  remaining  in  them  to  continue  feeding.  As 
there  seemed  a good  chance  of  catching  it  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ditches  the  Yeoman  apparatus  was  erected  over  the  deepest  drain, 
and  within  a few  minutes  we  had  walked  the  bird  into  the  trap. 

The  chief  differences  from  wagtail  B 88594  were  a less  strongly 
marked  superciliary  stripe,  a suggestion  of  greenish-brown  in  the 
mantle,  and  a less  pure  grey  wash  on  sides  of  breast  and  belly. 
The  plumage  of  upper-  and  under-parts  was  not  so  contrasting  in 
the  field,  and  the  eye-stripe  was  only  obvious  at  a moderate 
distance  as  a pale  mark  behind  the  eye.  The  bird’s  manner  when 
on  open  ground  was  very  similar,  and  again  we  had  the  impression 
that  there  was  less  movement  of  the  tail  than  with  other  wagtails. 
The  following  description  was  made  in  the  laboratory. 

Mantle  grey,  but  with  a greenish-brown  wash.  Rump  purer  grey,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  blackish  edged  with  grey.  Central  tail-feathers  black 
with  a faint  brownish  tinge.  Outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white  and  pen- 
ultimate pair  with  a broad  white  wedge  extending  to  about  half-way  down 
the  inner  web.  Head  and  nape  as  mantle,  former  becoming  more  brownish- 
olive  towards  the  forehead.  Ill-defined  bufhsh  superciliary  stripe,  narrow 
and  incomplete  in  front  of  the  eye,  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
broader  but  short  behind  the  eye.  Lores  greyish-white,  ear-coverts  grev 
with  blackish  streaks,  and  bordered  posteriorly  with  whiti.sh  feathers 
extending  downwards  in  the  form  of  an  ill-defined  half-collar  to  meet  the 
white  chin.  Breast  pale  buff  with  a pectoral  band  of  grey  clouding.  Belly 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  vent  suffused  with  pale  buff.  Flanks  grcvish. 
washed  at  sides  of  breast  with  some  buff.  Distinct  double  wing-bar  formed 
by  prominent  white  tips  to  the  median  and  greater  coverts;  outer  edges  of 
greater  coverts  brownish-white,  and  edges  of  the  white-tipped  inner  secon- 
daries also  whitish. 


Y ben  the  underwing  was  examined  it  was  seen  that  the  basal 
half  of  the  5th  to  loth  primaries  and  all  the  secondaries  had  a 
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white  wedge  extending  from  the  base  to  approximately  half  the 
length  of  each  feather.  This  feature  was  not  apparent  from  above, 
and  unfortunately  it  was  overlooked  in  examination  of  the  first 
bird,  although  it  is  well  shown  in  the  photograph  (plate  8,  lower). 
Measurements  and  wing-formula  are  given  in  the  table,  under  its 
ring-number  B 88633.  ^^s  weight  was  only  15.35 

From  each  of  these  birds  a single  flat-fly  was  taken  during 
examination  with  chloroform  vapour  for  ectoparasites.  Gordon 
Corbet  has  kindly  confirmed  the  identity  of  these  flies  as  cf  cf 
Ornithomyia  fringiUina  Curt,  and  reports  that  both  specimens 
show  abnormality  in  the  form  of  the  large  thoracic  bristles. 
B 88633  also  seen  by  K.  Allsop  and  J.  Chillingworth,  the  last 
occasion  being  on  5th  October. 

The  call-note,  often  heard,  struck  us  as  being  different  from  that 
of  the  flava  wagtails ; there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was  a 
slurred  monosyllabic  note  best  expressed  as  a high-pitched 
“sweeip”. 

T.<\ble  I — Structural  details  of  Yellow-headed  Wagtails  {Motacilla 
citreola)  trapped  at  Fair  Isle. 


Character 

B 88594 

B 88633 

Measurements  in  mm. 

Chord  of  wing 

85 

80 

Bill  from  skull 

16.5 

15 

Tarsus 

27 

26 

Tail  . 

82 

78 

Hind  claw 

1 1 

I I 

,,  ,,  with  toe 

20 

20 

Wing-formula 

Longest  primary 

2nd  and  3rd 

2nd 

3rd  shorter  by 

— 

0-5 

4th 

I 

0-5 

5th 

3 

3-5 

6th 

12 

1 1 

7^^  >»  »» 

17 

•5 

Emargination  on 

3rd,  4th,  5th 

3rd,  4th,  5th 

By  arrangement  H.  G.  Alexander,  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees,  Guy 
Mountfort  and  myself  met  at  the  Bird  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  on  26th  November  and,  after  a careful  exami- 
nation of  skins  of  ist-winter  M.  citreola  and  M.  /.  thunhergi,  were 
unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Fair  Isle  birds  were  referable 
to  the  former  species.  A note  on  the  differences  between  these 
two  rather  similar  wagtails  will  be  appearing  in  a future  number 
of  British  Birds. 


SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  WILSON’S 
PHALAROPE  AND  STILT  SANDPIPER 

Photographed  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank,  Iv.  H.  Maslowski, 
Ralph  S.  Palmer  and  Patricia  Bailey  Witherspoon 

(Plates  1-2  and  4-5) 

In  August/ September  1954,  apart  from  several  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
[Tr'niga  fiavipes)  and  the  now  annual  sprinkling  of  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers [Calidns  melanotos) — details  of  which  we  hope  to  publish 
shortly — the  American  waders  occurring  in  Britain  included  two 
which  were  not  previously  on  the  British  list:  a Wilson’s  Phala- 
rope  [Phalaropiis  tricolor)  near  Rosyth,  Edinburgh,  and  a Stilt 
Sandpiper  [Micropalama  himantopus)  near  Spurn,  Yorkshire  (see 
pages  15-17,  18-20).  W'e  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States  National  Audubon  Society  two  photographs 
of  each  of  these  species  and  they  serve  well  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  more  important  characters. 

.\s  is  the  case  with  phalaropes,  the  female  Wilson’s  is  bigger 
and  more  brightly  coloured  than  the  male  and  the  dift'erences  are 
perhaps  more  exaggerated  than  in  the  only  two  other  species,  both 
of  which  arc  well  enough  known  in  the  British  Isles.  Wilson’s 
is  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  female  being  about  the  size  of  a 
Reeve  {Philomnchus  piigua-x).  The  species  has  in  proportion  a 
longer  bill,  longer  neck  and  longer  legs,  while  the  toes  are  less 
lobed  and  the  feet  only  slightly  webbed  at  the  base.  Some  indi- 
cation of  the  differences  in  build  between  this  species  and  the 
British-breeding  Red-necked  Phalarope  {Phnlaropus  lohatus)  can 
be  obtained  by  comparing  plates  i and  2 with  G.  K.  Yeates’s 
photograph  (plate  3)  of  the  latter  bird  at  the  nest.  Photographs 
of  the  Grey  Phalarope  {Pli.  fttUcariiis)  at  the  nest,  with  its  notice- 
ably shorter,  thicker  bill  and  conspicuously  streaked  back,  were 
published  in  British  Birds  four  years  ago  {aiitea,  vol.  xliv,  plates 
53'35)-  In  summer  plumage  the  adult  female  Wilson’s  Phalarope 
has  a bluish-grey  crown  which  lightens  into  whitish  on  the  nape 
and  then  shades  again  into  grey  in  the  middle  of  the  back; 
separated  from  the  crown  by  a white  superciliary  line,  there  is 
through  the  eye  a black  stripe  which  broadens  into  a dark  chest- 
nut-brown band  down  the  side  of  the  neck  and  along  the  back. 

I his  pattern  is  well  illustrated  in  plate  2,  and  a comparison  with 
plate  I,  which  shows  the  male  at  the  nest,  will  give  some  indication 
of  the  diflerences  between  the  sexes.  The  male  is  less  strikingly 
marked  and  duller,  for  he  lacks  the  pale  crown,  nape  and  liack, 
while  the  stripe  through  the  eye  is  less  black  and  the  broad  band 
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down  the  side  of  the  neck  is  less  bright  and  has  just  a wash  of 
cinnamon  to  it.  In  both  sexes  the  wings  are  brownish-grey  and — 
an  important  point — lack  the  white  bar  present  in  the  two  other 
species  of  phalarope  (c/.  plate  3).  The  lower  back  is  grey, 
lightening  into  white  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  while  the  tail  itself 
is  grey  with  whitish  tips  on  the  outer  feathers.  The  colours  of  the 
upper-parts  are  thus  comparatively  uniform  shades  and  there  is 
less  of  the  scaled  and  streaked  effects  found  in  the  Grey  and  Red- 
necked  Phalaropes  (cf.  plate  3 and  also  vol.  xliv,  plates  33-35). 
The  under-parts  are  whitish  except  for  a pale  red  colour  on  the 
throat  and  upper  breast,  more  noticeable  in  the  female  (the  extent 
of  this  is  also  well  shown  in  plate  2).  At  all  seasons  the  legs  are 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow. 

In  winter  plumage  Wilson’s  Phalarope  is  pure  white  below,  and 
above  pale  grey  except  for  white  rump  and  tail-coverts.  It  is  in 
the  field  a very  pale-looking  bird  with  a strikingly  white  breast, 
and  by  this  impression  alone  it  is  possible  to  pick  it  out  at  a great 
distance  from  most  other  waders  with  which  it  is  associating ; this 
was  very  noticeable  at  Rosyth.  In  winter  plumage  the  slender, 
needle-like  bill  and  the  small  head  (plate  2)  plus  the  absence  of 
white  in  the  wings  and  the  generally  pale  colour  with  the 
unstreaked  breast  are  the  most  useful  field-characters. 

Wilson’s  is  primarily  a marsh  and  shore  bird,  seldom  if  ever 
being  found  on  the  open  sea  like  the  other  phalaropes.  Even  then, 
more  time  is  spent  walking  on  marshy  ground  or  wading  in  shallow 
water  (as  in  plate  2)  than  actually  swimming  and  in  this  way  it 
behaves  more  like  the  Lesser  Yellowlegs  with  which  it  often 
associates  on  passage  in  America.  Its  food  consists  mainly  of 
insects  with  certain  other  aquatic  animals  and  the  seeds  of  water 
plants.  It  will  wade  about  in  the  shallows  with  whole  head  and 
neck  buried  in  the  water,  tail  up  in  the  air;  restless  and  energetic, 
it  is  always  on  the  move  as  it  feeds.  It  has  the  phalarope  habit 
of  spinning,  but  this  species  whirls  round  and  round  not  only  on 
the  water  but  also  on  the  damp  ground  near  by.  This  latter  is  a 
most  remarkable  sight  which  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  when  he  saw  the  bird  at  Rosyth  on  20th  September.  A.  C. 
Bent  {Life  Histories  of  North  American  Shore  Birds,  Part  i,  p.  33) 
quotes  an  observation  by  W.  L.  Dawson  of  a Wilson’s  Phalarope 
which  was  seen  to  spin  round  247  times  in  one  spot  without 
stopping  save  for  lightning  dabs  at  prey. 

Like  the  other  phalaropes  Wilson’s  is  a northern-nesting 
species,  but  at  the  same  time  its  breeding  range  extends  much 
further  south  ; it  is  found  from  the  south  Canadian  prairies,  south 
to  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  N.W.  Indiana,  rarely  further  east  (R.  T. 
Peterson,  A Field-Guide  to  the  Birds).  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Bent  {op.  cit..,  p.  30),  the  nest  is  well-concealed 
in  grass,  often  in  marshy  ground,  and  is  a hollow  lined  to  a 
varying  extent  with  grass.  There  are  usually  four  eggs,  buff  in 
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ground-colour  and  heavily  marked  with  blotches  of  blackish-brown 
(see  plate  i).  As  in  other  phalaropes  the  incubation  is  by  the  male 
alone.  The  species  winters  in  south  America. 

Another  northern-nesting  species,  breeding  in  Canada  chiefly 
from  Alaska  to  Mackenzie,  and  likewise  wintering  in  South 
America,  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  also  frequently  associates  with  Lesser 
Yellowlegs  on  passage.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Llnited  States 
it  is,  like  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
region  of  the  Mississippi  \”alley.  There,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  species  are  of  the  same  order  of  size,  the  similarity  ends. 
The  Stilt  Sandpiper"  is  a slow-moving  bird  on  the  ground,  not 
dashing  over  a large  area  like  the  energetic  Mhlson’s  or  the 
nervously  bobbing  Yellowlegs,  but  feeding  quietly  and  sedately 
in  a small  area  rather  after  the  manner  of  a Curlew  {Numenius 
arquata).  It  has  also  something  of  the  upright  stance  of  a (very 
small)  Curlew  with  its  rather  thick  neck  held  straight  and  bill  at 
right  angles  to  it  (see  plate  5).  The  Stilt  Sandpiper  has,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  long  legs  in  proportion  to  many  waders,  though 
this  is  not  completely  brought  out  in  plate  5,  and  thus  the  bird 
stands  higher  off  the  ground,  but  they  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  Lesser  Yellowlegs  and  in  flight  do  not  extend  so  far  beyond 
the  tail;  they  are  normally  dull  olive-green  in  colour,  occasionally 
yellowish.  The  bill  is  a useful  field-character,  being  proportion- 
ately longer  and  heavier  than  those  of  most  comparable  waders 
and  having  a slight  but  noticeable  drop  at  the  tip;  this  is  clearly 
shown  in  plates  4 and  5.  The  bird  feeds  chiefly  by  probing  with 
the  bill  up  to  the  base  in  the  wet  sand  and  mud,  using  a “rapid, 
perpendicular  chopping  motion’’  (Peterson,  op.  cit.),  often  in 
shallow  water  so  that  the  head  is  below  the  surface.  From  the 
accounts  quoted  by  Bent  {op.  cit.,  p.  125),  the  majority  of  its 
food  is  animal  matter,  particularly  bloodworms,  but  with  a fair 
proportion  of  aquatic  seeds.  Out  of  the  breeding-season  Stilt 
Sandpipers  tend  to  pack  close  together  on  the  ground  rather  after 
the  manner  of  Knots  {Calidris  canutus). 

In  breeding-plumage  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  is  a predominantlv 
brown  bird  with  a scaled  effect  on  the  mantle  and  back  produced 
by  light  edges  to  black-brown  feathers.  There  is  a broad,  light 
stripe  over  the  eye  and  a dark  mark  in  front  of  it  (this  pattern  is 
well  shown  in  plates  4 and  5).  Behind  and  below  the  eye  there 
is  a noticeable  rust-coloured  patch.  The  lower  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  are  white  with  brown  markings  and  the  tail  is  grey- 
brown  at  the  centre,  lighter  at  the  edge  (plate  4).  Below,  the 
tliroat  is  well  streaked  and  the  upper  breast  more  spotted  ; these 
marks  give  way  to  heavy  barring  from  the  lower  breast  to  the 
under  tail-coverts  which  makes  the  bird  quite  unmistakable  (plate 
4 shows  the  striations  and  spots,  and  the  heavy  barring  to  some 
extent).  In  winter  the  general  effect  is  much  greyer;  the  feathers 
of  the  upper-parts  arc  brownish-grey  with  narrow,  light  edges; 
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the  sides  of  the  head  are  paler  and  there  is  no  rusty  tinge  any- 
where ; the  dark  streak  through  the  eye  and  the  broad,  white  stripe 
over  it  remain,  the  latter  being  very  conspicuous;  the  under-parts 
are  white  and  all  or  almost  all  of  the  barring  disappears,  though 
the  throat  and  breast  are  still  streaked  to  some  extent.  A good 
impression  of  this  plumage  can  be  got  from  plate  4,  and  a com- 
parison with  plate  5 will  show  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
marking  below.  In  winter  when  the  darkly  barred  under-parts 
are  absent,  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  flight  resembles  a small  Lesser 
Yellowlegs,  as  indeed  does  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope — in  both  cases 
because  of  the  plain  wings  and  the  white  rump. 

The  nest-site  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  (plate  4)  is  a depression  in 
the  ground  lined  with  leaves  and  grass  (see  Bent,  op.  cit.,  p.  123); 
usually  four  eggs  are  laid  and  these  are  yellowish-buff  with  brown 
blotches  and  spots.  I.J.F.-L. 


NOTES 

Wood  Sandpipers  displaying  afloat. — While  watching  waders 
at  a water-hole  near  Nanyuki,  Kenya,  B.E.A.,  around  1900  hours 
(local  time)  on  29th  January,  1953,  I observed  an  interesting 
display  between  two  Wood  Sandpipers  {Tringa  glareola).  The 
actual  display  was  not  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  both  partici- 
pants were  for  most  of  the  time  completely  afloat. 

I had  been  watching  a single  bird  (A)  for  some  time,  feeding  in 
about  three  inches  of  water  from  a submerged  tuft  of  grass.  It 
was  taking  insects  from  the  water  and  behaved  quite  normally 
until  a second  bird  (B)  got  up  from  the  grass  near-by  and  made 
as  if  to  land  beside  it.  As  B rose  slightly  prior  to  landing,  A moved 
forward  into  deeper  water  and  started  to  display,  flicking  half- 
opened  wings,  “bobbing”  its  head  and  uttering  a short  piping  note 
repeatedly  (Fig',  i).  B then  landed  in  the  water  in  front  of  A and 
reacted  by  slightly  opening  its  wings  and  pointing  its  bill  at  A. 
A became  more  excited  and  swam  at  B with  wings  fully  raised 
and  quivering  and  uttering  higher  pitched  notes  (Fig.  2).  B then 
turned  away  and  swam  buoyantly  down  a channel  of  water  for 
some  way.  Its  resemblance  to  a phalarope  was  further  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  several  insects  from  the  water  as  it  swam 
past.  A lifted  from  the  water  and  settled  in  some  shallows  near-by. 
After  a short  time  B flew  off  to  preen  by  the  side  of  the  water-hole. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  there  had  been  much  aerial  chasing 
between  the  fifteen  or  so  Wood  Sandpipers  feeding  in  the  area, 
but  no  display  had  been  noted  on  the  ground. 

The  level  of  the  water-hole  had  been  steadily  rising  during  the 
day  and  the  area  in  which  the  birds  could  feed  normally  was  con- 
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siderably  diminished.  A’s  aggressive  display  may  well  have  been 
broup-ht  about  by  a desire  to  maintain  a suitable  feeding-ground. 
^ D.  I.  M.  Wallace 


Wood  Sandpii’ers  {Tringa  ghircoUi)  disi’I-Ayinc.  ai-i.oat 
{Drawn  by  1).  I.  M.  tX'allaco) 

In  the  upper  sketch  the  left  hand  bird  (H)  is  rising  slightly  before  landing;  A 
is  moving  forward  and  starting  to  display.  In  the  lower  both  birds  arc  com- 
pletely alloat;  .\,  on  the  right,  is  swimming  at  1?  with  wings  raised. 

Display  of  Spotted  Redshank. — On  2(jih  .April  1954  at  the  edge 
ol  a muddy,  reed-fringed  higoon  at  h'tirlinglon  Marshes,  Hamp- 
shire, 1 witnessed  what  ;i|tpc;ired  to  I>e  an  tierial  display  of  the 
Spotted  Redshtink  (7>/ng«,  cryiJiropus).  The  bird,  which  was  in 
full  breeding  plumage,  was  at  a heiglit  of  50-70  feet,  and  called 
normally.  It  then  plunged  downwards  rather  like  ;i  drutnming 
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Snipe  [Capella  gallinago),  but  with  more  opened  wings,  and  at  not 
quite  so  steep  an  angle,  uttering  a song  made  up  of  a rapid  trill  of 
the  note  “chu-whit”  or  “tchu-et”  quickly  repeated.  It  came 
no  lower  than  20  feet  from  the  ground,  then  climbed  again  and  flew 
off  towards  the  mud-flats  calling  normally. 

The  Handbook  gives  a song  which  seems  to  be  a more  drawn 
out  or  slower  version  of  the  above,  but  states  that  no  special  form 
of  flight  accompanies  the  song.  G.  H.  Rees 

Notes  on  two  Kingfishers  displaying. — While  we  were  watching 
waders  on  the  River  Erme,  S.  Devon,  on  20th  September  1952, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a pair  of  Kingfishers  [Alcedo  atthis) 
perched  on  the  mud  near  the  water’s  edge.  They  were  sitting  near 
each  other  in  a manner  which  reminded  us  of  penguins.  They 
were  obviously  displaying,  and  after  just  over  half-an-hour  we  had 
collected  the  notes  which  follow. 

The  two  birds  sat  never  more  than  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  side  by  side  (P.  J.  D.).  The  display  actions 
were  easily  divided  into  eight  groups: 

i.  a frequent  and  simultaneous  changing  of  positions,  the  two 
birds  passing  very  close  to  each  other  as  they  crossed. 

ii.  a slow  bowing  down,  keeping  the  body  and  head  in  a 
straight  line,  then  regaining  the  original  upright  stance;  all  in 
slow  motion. 

iii.  a.  very  forward  bow  with  half-open  bill;  on  a number  of 
occasions  the  bill  appeared  to  touch  the  ground. 

iv.  a fanning  of  the  wings  with  the  body  in  a crouch  position — 
similar  to  the  display  of  a male  Blue  Tit  [Pants  ccerideus)  (P.F.G.); 
this  action  was  done  not  directly  facing  the  other  bird,  as  if  the 
object  was  to  reveal  the  blue  sheen  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  and 
rump. 

V.  a spreading,  or  more  often  flicking,  of  the  wings — cf. 
Spotted  Flycatcher  [Muscicapa  striata) — a movement  stimulated 
by  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  bird ; it  appeared  to  be  a 
threat. 

vi.  an  occasional  sandpiper-like  bobbing  of  the  tail. 

vii.  an  upward  stretching  of  the  neck,  and  pointing  of  the  bill; 
done  in  a slow  and  exaggerated  manner. 

viii.  on  one  occasion  the  birds  came  close  together,  faced  each 
other  and  then  touched  bills  ; also  done  in  slow  motion  (P.  J.  D.). 

On  at  least  two  occasions  both  birds  got  very  excited,  and  began 
calling  a loud,  rapid  “shrit-it-it-it-it”. 

Although  a constant  movement  of  waders  was  passing  close  by, 
only  once  did  anything  upset  them,  and  that  was  when  a Green- 
shank  (Tringa  nebidaria)  ran  past.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken 
of  an  Oystercatcher  [Hcematopus  ostralegns)  preening  a few  feet 
away. 

After  about  25  minutes  of  continual  display  they  became  very 
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quiet  and  for  some  minutes  simply  sat  still  facing"  each  other;  then 
suddenly  both  flew  off  tog'ether  upstream. 

Both  birds  appeared  mature.  As  no  other  Kingfisher  was  present 
and  because  they  flew  off  together  we  think  the  birds  were  a male 
and  a female.  P.  F.  Goodfellow  ,\nd  P.  J.  D.are 


Four  ok  the  postures  noted  in  dispi.aving  Kinckishers  (Alcedo  altJiis) 
BY  the  River  Erme,  .South  Devon,  20T11  September  1952 

(Drawn  from  field-sketches  by  F.  F.  Goodfellow) 


Short-toed  Larks  in  Norfolk. — On  i6th  September  1954,  at  Cley, 
Norfolk,  while  in  a photographic  hide  facing  a scries  of  shallow 
pools  with  dry  grassy  patches  between  them,  I observed  two  small 
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larks  for  almost  five  hours  at  ranges  varying  from  loo  to  12  feet. 
After  making  very  careful  notes  of  their  characteristics,  I identified 
the  birds  as  Short-toed  Larks  [Calandrella  br  achy  dactyl  a),  one 
immature  and  one  adult.  Several  black-and-white  photographs 
were  taken  and  two  of  these  are  reproduced  on  plate  6;  in  addition 
some  60  feet  of  colour  film  were  exposed. 

In  size  and  general  movements  they  resembled  Lapland  Buntings 
i^Ccdcarius  lapponicus).  They  crept  mouse-like  amongst  the  grass, 
never  hopping  up  onto  prominent  lumps  in  the  manner  of  Skylarks 
{Alaitda  arvensis),  several  of  which  were  always  feeding  in  the 
same  area  though  the  Short-toed  Larks  consistently  avoided  them. 
Only  one  type  of  call  was  heard — a sparrow-like  “cheep” — used 
when  one  of  the  birds  flew  over  damp  patches  from  one  dry  area 
to  another.  In  colour  they  were  richer  brown  than  Skylarks  on 
the  back,  wing  coverts  and  tail,  though  not  noticeably  lighter. 
A pale  sandy-brown  band  crossed  the  upper  breast  and  was  clearly 
speckled  at  the  sides  in  one  bird  (the  immature).  Both  had  very 
light  pale  cream  under-parts,  which  looked  white  in  the  sunlight 
when  they  were  preening.  The  tail  was  short — as  short  as  that 
of  a Woodlark  [Lidlida  arhorea) — with  a richer  brown  showing 
down  the  centre.  The  outer  tail-feathers  appeared  to  be  cream- 
coloured  and  during  preening  some  of  the  same  colour  showed  on 
the  outer  webs  of  the  adjacent  feathers.  Both  birds  had  very 
marked  pale  eye-stripes  which  extended  round  the  forehead  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a cream  band  above  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  ear-coverts  were  chestnut,  richer  and  unspeckled 
in  the  adult  bird,  though  in  both  the  eye-stripe  broadened  and 
curved  round  behind  these  coverts  to  join  the  pale  throat.  No 
crest  was  seen,  even  when  the  feathers  of  the  crown  were  raised 
in  preening.  The  beaks,  especially  in  the  adult  bird,  were  heavier 
than  those  of  Skylarks  or  Woodlarks  and  more  reminiscent  of  those 
of  buntings.  These  were  grey-brown  in  colour  with  a yellow-green 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  mandibles.  The  legs  were  flesh-coloured, 
but  no  detail  of  the  feet  could  be  observed.  Dark  patches  at  the 
sides  of  the  upper-breast  were  visible  in  one  bird  (the  adult),  but 
only  on  the  few  occasions  when  the  head  was  stretched  up  (see 
plate  6,  upper),  while  in  the  other  the  streaking  in  this  position 
was  noticeably  darker. 

On  my  leaving  the  hide,  the  birds  which  had  crouched,  were 
flushed,  when  the  “cheep”  call  was  again  heard  and  a very  short 
low  flight  made  by  both  birds  together  before  diving  into  grassy 
cover.  This  was  repeated  three  times. 

One  of  the  birds,  the  adult,  was  seen  on  one  of  three  following 
days  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  T.  Morgan,  L.  G.  Holloway,  Miss 
James,  Miss  Forster,  W.  F.  Bishop  and  others.  On  13th 
September,  three  days  before  I saw  these  birds,  A.  H.  Daukes 
had  heard  and  seen  a small,  strange  lark  singing  in  the  same  area. 
His  description  of  the  song  was  “almost  interminable,  less  musical 
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than  that  of  Skylark  or  Woodlark,  with  certain  phrases  repeated 
almost  ad  nauseam” . He  listened  to  the  unbroken  song;  for 

twenty  minutes  before  moving'  away  with  the  bird  still  singing^. 

R.  P.  Bagnall-Oakeley 
[At  our  request  Mr.  Daukes  has  amplified  his  description  of  the 
song  he  heard  on  13th  September.  He  says  that  it  was  quite 
distinct  from  a Skylark’s  (one  or  two  of  which  were  singing  near- 
by), being  without  any  of  the  canary-like  trills  uttered  by  that 
species  and  being  altogether  simpler,  much  inferior  and  less  loud. 
While  singing,  the  bird,  which  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of 
a Woodlark,  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  “rather  like  a spider  suspended 
from  its  silken  thread.’’  This  description  fits  well  the  characteristic 
song-flight  of  the  Short-toed  Lark. — Eds.] 

SPECIAL  REVIEW 

Lack  on  the  Natural  Regulation  of  Animal  Numbers* 

Bv  E.  .M.  Nicholson 

Dr.  Lack  begins  this  comprehensive  review  of  a rapidly  expanding 
subject  with  a chapter  on  the  comparative  stability  of  populations, 
starting  from  the  1928  British  Birds  Census  of  heronries  and  its 
subsequent  annual  follow-up.  The  poverty  of  data  and  free  scope 
for  argument  and  speculation  which  existed  at  that  period  have, 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  organised  and  sustained  drive,  gradually 
given  place  to  a fairly  substantial  mass  of  still  fragmentary  scraps 
and  blocks  of  information,  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  sort 
through  and  assess  in  order  to  show  where  we  are  getting  to,  to 
define  the  most  important  gaps  and  inconsistencies  in  knowledge, 
and  to  run  up  a revised  but  still  provisional  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  what  we  have  so  far  learnt.  This  heavy  and 
exacting  task  has  been  most  thoroughly  and  competently  performed 
by  the  author,  who  has  added  to  our  indebtedness  by  very  candidly 
reminding  the  reader  when  his  personal  views  and  interpretations 
either  differ  from  those  of  others  or  go  beyond  the  realm  of  what 
can  yet  be  said  to  be  fully  established.  Nevertheless  there  is  an 
inherent  danger  that  such  an  authoritative  survey,  ranging  mainly 
over  birds,  but  also  discussing  mammals,  fish,  insects  and  other 
animals  (not  forgetting  man),  may  lead  to  premature  and  incom- 
plete formulations  becoming  uncritically  accepted  by  some  of  those 
who  inevitably  have  to  take  on  trust  a great  deal  of  the  assessment 
of  material  (which  is  alreadv  far  too  voluminous  to  be  quoted  in  the 
text).  Dr.  Lack,  in  claiming  to  be  the  first  to  attempt  to  cover  this 
vast  new  field,  clearly  recognizes  this  danger,  and  the  need  for 
further  researches  which  may  bring  about  further  changes  in 

* T1  IF.  NATURAL  RFOULATION  OF  ANIMAL  NTIMBIIRS.  By  David 
Lack,  t.R.S.  (Oxford  Ihiivfrsily  Press,  London,  I9,S4)-  35s. 
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approach.  Provided  his  warning  is  heeded  we  may  look  forward 
to  ornithology  continuing  to  play  a leading  part  in  the  study  of 
population  for  some  time  before  the  inevitable  moment  arrives 
when  the  creative  phase  is  ended,  and  the  dry-as-dust  school  can 
come  into  their  own. 

Comparison  naturally  arises  with  another  recent  Oxford  book, 
Dr.  N.  Tinbergen’s  The  Study  of  Instinct  (reviewed  antea,  vol.  xlv, 
p.  182).  Perhaps  inevitably  the  present  work  is  less  lively  and  less 
succinct,  and  its  author  seems  less  at  home  in  his  excursions  beyond 
the  ornithological  field,  where  indeed  the  reader  is  left  in  some 
doubt  whether  the  resulting  unwieldiness  is  in  this  case  adequately 
compensated  by  the  wider  perspective  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
comparisons  and  contrasts  thus  made  possible.  On  the  other  hand 
the  wider  canvas  and  more  copious  references  add  to  the  value  of 
this  book  as  a tool  of  study,  as  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the 
titles  of  works  cited  occupy  over  42  pages,  apart  from  the  excellent 
indexes  of  species  names,  authors  and  subjects.  No  one  seriously 
interested  in  bird  population  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Natural 
Regulation  of  Animal  Numbers. 

The  book’s  central  theme  is  that  as  animals  are  capable  of  rapidly 
multiplying  but  actually  fluctuate  within  relatively  restricted  limits 
density-dependent  controls  must  be  operating.  Sizes  of  clutches, 
and  numbers  of  broods  are  stated  to  be,  on  average,  the  largest 
for  which  the  parents  can  find  enough  food.  Variations  in  clutch- 
size  are  explained  on  the  same  lines  but  with  recognition  of  modi- 
fying influences  such  as  hatching  and  growth-rates,  predation-rates 
and  differing  parental  care.  Exceptions  are  recognized,  especially 
in  ducks,  which  do  not  feed  their  young. 

Few  cases  have  so  far  been  recorded  in  which  bird  fecundity 
varies  with  population  density,  and  then  not  on  a scale  to  influence 
subsequent  numbers.  The  situation  seems  to  differ  among  other 
animals.  Losses  of  eggs  and  young  vary  according  to  nest  site, 
from  an  average  of  about  55  per  cent  for  open-nesting  Passerines 
to  about  33  per  cent  for  hole-nesters,  including  users  of  nesting 
boxes.  Adequate  figures  are,  however,  unavailable  for  many 
species,  and  the  extent  of  mortality  among  young  at  the  flying 
stage  is  unknown.  Only  about  8-18  per  cent  of  eggs  laid  develop 
into  adult  birds.  Among  adults  annual  mortality  rates  so  far 
recorded  range  between  40  and  72  per  cent,  except  among  waders, 
gulls,  herons,  penguins,  albatrosses  and  Swifts,  where  lower  rates 
are  recorded,  ranging  down  as  low  as  3 per  cent  in  the  Royal 
Albatross  which,  on  the  basis  of  a small  sample,  is  credited  with 
about  36  years’  expectation  of  adult  life.  High  reproductive  rates 
and  high  mortality  rates  go  together.  At  hatching  the  sexes  are 
normally  about  equal,  but  later  on  there  is  often  a majority  of  males. 

Evidence  for  density-dependent  mortality  is  reviewed,  but 
unambiguous  instances  among  wild  bird  populations  are  lacking. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  the  seasonal,  specific,  regional  and  indi- 
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vidual  variations  in  bird  diet,  and  of  the  pitfalls  in  determining- 
what  it  is  and  what  it  signfies.  Food  consumption  daily  in  relation 
to  total  body-weight  ranges  from  about  200  per  cent  in  some 
hummingbirds  to  about  5-9  per  cent  in  land-birds  weighing:  between 
100  and  1,000  grammes.  Moreover,  while  small  Passerines  often 
die  of  starvation  within  24  hours  some  raptors  can  go  hungry  for 
3-4  weeks  and  breeding  penguins  for  6-8  weeks.  While  there  is 
much  indirect  evidence  of  birds  being  most  plentiful  where  their 
food  is  most  abundant  exact  data  on  amounts  taken  in  relation  to 
amounts  available  are  at  our  disposal  in  few  instances. 

While  some  of  these  figures  suggest  the  possibility  of  birds 
acting  as  a controlling  influence  on  numbers  of  insects  or  mammals, 
others  point  to  the  opposite.  Fragmentary  evidence  for  some 
Passerine  and  game  species  indicates,  however,  that  losses  as 
high  as  6-8  per  cent  of  total  population  per  month  can  at  times  be 
inflicted  on  their  prey  by  bird  predators,  and  if  this  is  confirmed 
predators  are  capable  of  becoming  a controlling  factor.  The 
incidence  of  disease  among  wild  birds  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  except  among  such  groups  as  ducks,  game-birds,  pigeons  and 
gulls  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  an  important  factor  in  regulating 
numbers,  and  then  probably  only  in  crowded  conditions. 

Substantial  changes  in  numbers  and  distribution  due  to  climatic, 
human  and  other  influences  confirm  the  potentialities  of  rapid 
alterations  in  numbers  where  the  normal  regulation  is  by-passed, 
as  in  the  example  of  the  million-fold  multiplication  of  some  120 
Starlings  introduced  into  N.  America  about  sixty  years  ago.  (It  is 
regrettable  to  find  Dr.  Lack  following  the  bad  example  of  Mr. 
Fisher  in  extending  the  spread  of  the  Collared  Turtle  Dove  into 
‘England  in  1952”  on  the  strength  of  a single  individual  which 
may  easily  have  escaped  from  captivity  near-by.)  There  are 
interesting  and  graphic  diagrams,  particularly  that  illustrating  bird 
population  turnover  in  Breckland  pinewoods  at  successive  ages  of 
growth. 

Cyclical^  fluctuations  are  critically  discussed,  the  author’s  con- 
clusion being  that  genuine  ones  with  approximately  regular  peaks 
are  much  rarer  than  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  and  that  these 
cases  are  probably  due  to  food  shortage  (with  perhaps  secondary 
disease)  in  the  dominant  rodents,  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  fur- 
eanng  carnivores,  while  in  the  gallinaceous  birds  and  perhaps  in 
t e scarce  rodents  they  are  due  to  the  greatly  increased  impact  of 
pre  ation  on  them  when  predators  normally  living  on  immense 
roc  ent  populations  find  this  food  supply  failing.  Irruptions,  or 
emigrations  as  Dr.  Lack  would  prefer  to  call  them,  arc  examined 
anc  arc  attributed  ultimately  to  food  shortage,  although  the  proxi- 
mate stimulus  to  mass  emigration  is  sometimes  a behaviour 
nurnbers  before  food  shortage  has  made  itself 

• igration  is  briefly  reviewed  in  relation  to  its  influence  on 
populations. 
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The  final  chapters  deal  with  greg'ariousness,  territory  and  disper- 
sion, containing  a moderate  and  balanced  restatement  of  Dr.  Lack’s 
well-known  views  on  the  unimportance  of  territory  in  relation  to 
population  regulation  and  food  supply,  and  a more  interesting 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  explaining  how  not  only  territorial  but 
gregarious  species  contrive  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  breeding 
season  so  successfully  in  relation  to  the  possibilities  of  getting 
food  and  rearing  young.  Only  in  the  last  two  pages  of  his  stimu- 
lating “Conclusion”  does  Dr.  Lack  touch  very  briefly  on  the 
important  applied  problems  arising  in  human  attempts  to  preserve, 
eliminate  or  “crop”  wild  animal  populations.  A book  of  such  wide 
scope  is  difficult  to  criticize  briefly,  but  something  must  be  said  on 
the  aspects  which  are  most  important  for  field-ornithologists. 
Dr.  Lack  has  done  a real  service  in  emphasizing  throughout  the 
efficiency  of  the  mechanisms  enabling  birds  to  reproduce  and  distri- 
bute themselves  roughly  up  to  the  limits  of  numbers  permitted  by 
readily  available  food  resources,  and  to  maintain  themselves  near 
those  limits  with  remarkable  consistency.  Compared  with  many 
of  the  other  animals  referred  to,  birds  are  extremely  efficient  in 
these  respects. 

Dr.  Lack’s  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
mechanism  are,  however,  less  satisfactory.  He  has  a comparatively 
straightforward  task  in  showing  that  clutch-size  and  number  of 
broods  reared  do  not  vary  enough  or  in  a suitable  manner  to  play 
any  considerable  part  in  regulating  numbers,  and  that  the  necessary 
adjustment  to  make  good  heavy  losses  must  therefore  come  from 
some  change  enabling  a larger  than  normal  proportion  to  survive 
and  breed,  until  the  losses  have  been  overtaken.  He  seeks  the 
explanation  in  an  assumed  substantial  density-dependent  difference 
in  mortality,  but  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  evidence  for  such 
a factor  among  wild  birds  out  of  the  nest  produces  absolutely  none, 
although  it  suggests  that  Errington’s  findings  of  the  greater  rate 
of  disappearance  of  young  Bob-whites  at  higher  densities  may 
possibly  form  such  a case. 

It  seems  difficult  to  swallow  this  main  proposition  that  bird 
numbers  are  regulated  by  a force  so  powerful  that  it  can  hold  every 
species  close  to  a consistent  population  level,  yet  so  unseen  that  it 
can  still  defy  every  single  effort  of  world  ornithology  to  detect  any 
single  unmistakeable  instance  of  its  operation  in  nature.  If  we 
stick  to  the  known  facts  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  for  most 
species  that  a higher  rate  of  failure  to  join  next  season’s  breeding 
population  on  the  area  in  question  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality  on  that  area.  Yet  this  is  the  assumption 
which  the  density-dependent  mortality  argument  requires. 

There  are  at  least  three  explanations  all  of  which  are  inherently 
likelier  and  more  in  accord  with  observation,  and  which  may  work 
separately  or  together.  First,  there  may  be  a density-dependent 
tendency  towards  dispersal  into  less  populous  areas  within  the 
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rang-e  of  the  species.  Secondly  there  may  be  a density-dependent 
tendency  to  emigrate  rig^ht  outside  the  rang-e  and  to  attempt  coloni- 
sation of  new  areas,  as  in  the  mass  irruptions  of  Pallas’s  Sand- 
grouse,  Crossbills  and  other  species.  Or  thirdly  there  may  be  a 
density-dependent  tendency  to  remain  within  the  area  of  origin  as 
non-breeders.  That  many  birds  do  each  of  these  things  is  certain, 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  in  all  three  cases  birds  so  acting-  at  hig-h 
levels  of  density  will  make  the  same  contribution  to  observed 
stability  in  the  population  of  any  gfiven  area  as  if  they  had  been 
victims  of  density-dependent  mortality.  It  is  therefore  astonishing" 
to  find  that  Dr.  Lack  g-ives  hardly  any  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  density-dependence  in  the  first  and  third  of  these,  while  in  his 
excellent  account  of  the  second  he  seems  almost  to  ignore  its  close 
relation  to  his  thesis  and  to  stress  the  somewhat  remote  benefits 
to  the  emigrants  (“if  they  emigrate  they  have  at  least  a chance  of 
finding  suitable  feeding  areas  elsewhere’’).  Surely  a much  more 
important  point  is  that  such  mass  emigration  in  face  of  threatened 
famine  leaves  behind  in  the  regular  habitat  a much  reduced  residue 
of  population  with  a much  increased  chance  of  surviving  and 
breeding  successfully?  What  happens  to  the  emigrants  is  bio- 
logically of  incidental  importance  only:  they  are  expendable. 

It  might  be  argued  that  indirectly  any  extra  mortality  arising 
in  these  ways  is  density-dependent  in  origin,  but  such  an  argument 
would  be  confusing  the  issue.  Nature’s  “object”  of  regulating 
population  on  each  area  to  food  supply  in  that  area  can  be  (and 
undoubtedly  often  is)  achieved  by  compelling  surplus  individuals 
to  move  elsewhere.  Whether  in  doing  so  or  after  doing  so  they 
die,  or  live  as  non-breeders  or  breed  successfully  elsewhere  is  a 
secondary  issue,  although  it  is  clearly  of  greater  evolutionary  value 
to  a species  if  the  surplus  birds  try  to  colonize  a fresh  area  or  a 
fresh  ecological  niche  than  if  they  just  sit  around  awaiting  the 
beneficent  workings  of  density-dependent  mortality.  At  several 
points  an  awareness  of  the  full  significance  of  this  seems  to  be 
about  to  dawn  on  Dr.  Lack,  but  each  time,  after  a brief  aside 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  dispersion  or  movement,  he  returns 
hurriedly  to  the  false  trail. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  density-dependent  mortality  affects  wild 
birds;  very  likely  it  does,  especially  in  sedentary  species.  That  it 
has  anything  like  the  importance  assumed  by  Dr.  Lack  is  however 
something  that  will  take  a lot  of  proving.  Meanwhile  it  might  be 
profitable  to  begin  a serious  study  of  the  more  obvious  factors  so 
far  neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done. 
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THE  WATERFOWL  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Jean  Delacour. 

Illustrated  by  Peter  Scott.  [Country  Life,  London,  1954). 

Vol.  I.  300  pages,  16  colour  plates,  33  maps.  ^5.  5s. 

Insularity  in  ornithology  has  received  many  hard  knocks  recently, 
but  even  for  these  times  there  is  something  breath-taking  in  the 
degree  of  cosmopolitanism  assumed  in  this  ambitious  work  by  Mr. 
Delacour  and  his  illustrator,  Mr.  Scott.  Even  a wide  acquaintance 
with  Northern  Hemisphere  forms  of  the  Anatidse  will  take  one 
very  little  way  with  whistling  ducks,  steamer  ducks  and  South 
American  crested  ducks,  which  share  this  first  volume  with  the 
more  familiar  swans,  true  geese,  brents,  sheld  ducks  and  their 
various  anomalous  relatives  such  as  those  here  grouped  as  South 
.American  sheldgeese,  not  to  mention  the  very  distinct  and  remark- 
able Australian  Magpie  Goose. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Delacour’s  outstanding  achievments  that  he 
arranges  this  varied  and  complex  group  of  birds  in  a largely 
original  and  convincing  classification,  outlined  in  a scientific  paper 
nine  years  ago  but  only  now  developed  on  the  scale  which  it 
deserves.  Apart  from  the  unique  Magpie  Goose  (with  a sub-family 
to  itself)  only  two  other  sub-families  are  recognised,  the  Anserinee 
including  the  swans,  geese  and  whistling  ducks  (“tree  ducks’’), 
and  the  Anatinae  including  all  other  ducks  and  the  sheldgeese  and 
their  allies.  Only  five  species  of  swans  are  recognised,  twO'  of  the 
three  Northern  Hemisphere  forms  being  divided  into  New  World 
and  Old  World  subspecies.  Of  true  geese  only  seven  species  are 
distinguished,  but  Bean  Geese  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Forest 
and  Tundra,  of  which  the  typical  race  falls  into  the  first  and  our 
other  wintering  subspecies,  the  Pink-footed,  into  the  second,  the 
remaining  four  races  being  unrecorded  in  Britain. 

As  would  be  expected  the  taxonomy  and  the  avicultural  aspects 
are  fully  and  authoritatively  dealt  with,  but  descriptions  of  general 
habits,  display,  food  and  reproduction  are  at  times  disappointingly 
brief.  Distribution  is  clearly  indicated  with  the  aid  of  maps 
although  some  of  the  references  to  Great  Britain  sound  a trifle  odd  ; 
it  is  surely  an  overstatement  to  describe  the  Whooper  Swan  as 
breeding  “in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland’’  without  any  mention 
of  irregularity,  while  it  seems  going  to  the  other  extreme  to  say  of 
the  Grey  Lag  Goose  “Breeds  in  Iceland,  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides  (rarely  now)’’  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  surviving 
genuinely  wild  stock  in  this  country  is  Hebridean. 

Mr.  Scott’s  fifteen  coloured  plates  representing  adults  and  young 
of  all  the  species  and  subspecies  are  done  with  his  usual  skill  and 
are  accompanied  by  simple  and  ingenious  keys  facing  each  of  them. 
The  colour  reproduction  is  no  more  than  fair  in  standard  and  at 
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times  definitely  inadequate,  as  when  the  Greenland  White-fronted 
Goose  is  shown  with  hardly  more  yellow  in  the  bill  than  a Greylag. 

We  look  forward  to  the  two  subsequent  volumes  of  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  standard  work  on  its  subject  for  many  years 
to  come.  E.M.N. 

PASTURES  NEW.  By  Jeffery  G.  Harrison  {JVitherby,  London, 

1954).  I2S.  6d. 

Dr.  H.arrison  describes  here  in  pleasant,  easy  manner  some  of 
his  experiences,  particularly  as  a wildfowler,  while  in  north-west 
Germany  on  National  Service  with  the  Navy  for  two  post-war 
years.  The  whole  stretch  of  the  German  coastline  from  Holland 
to  Denmark,  comprising  the  Frisian  Islands,  with  their  hinterland 
of  sands,  mudllats,  mainland  marshes  and  estuaries,  is  shown  as 
a vast  area  teaming  with  wildfowl  and  waders  in  their  season. 
On  passage,  and  in  suitable  weather  in  winter,  thrilling  spectacles 
are  provided — for  example,  fully  200  Smew  of  which  90%  were 
old  drakes;  occasionally  up  to  10,000  Pink-footed  Geese  on 
one  marsh;  8000  White-fronts  in  the  air  together;  10,000  Wigeon 
sheltering  in  a bay;  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Oystercatchers, 
countless  thousands  of  smaller  waders.  Figures  such  as  these 
occur  dotted  about  throughout  the  book,  which  is  however  not 
restricted  to  wildfowl.  Passerines  also  pass  through  this  area  in 
great  numbers,  and  Dr.  Harrison  has  included  some  interesting 
tables  based  on  observations  on  25,000  migrants  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  He  finds  that  overland  migrants  prefer  light  tail-winds 
to  head-winds,  but  do  not  like  strong  tail-winds;  when  it  comes 
to  facing  a water  crossing,  on  the  other  hand,  head-winds  are 
preferred  ; furthermore,  with  a tail-wind,  the  larger  the  species  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  make  the  water  crossing,  the  smaller  birds 
stopping  or  turning  aside. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a number  of  photographs  and  the 
author’s  own  drawings.  P.A.D.H. 

LES  OISEAUX  D’EAU  DE  BELGIQUE.  By  Leon  Lippens. 

{Vercriiysse-Vanhove,  Bruges,  Belgium,  2nd  edition,  1954). 
Only  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  virtually  no  Belgian  orni- 
thological records  other  than  those  of  birds  killed.  The  book 
bearing  this  title  was  originally  published  13  years  ago,  about  the 
time  when,  it  seems,  the  age-long  taking  of  migrants  on  spring 
passage  through  Belgium  was  coming  to  an  end,  ornithological 
interest  was  spreading  from  sportsmen  to  the  broader  basis  of  a 
body  of  “naturalists,  ornithologists,  observers,  photographers, 
amateurs’’,  and  laws  giving  some  species  protection  throughout 
the  year  were  gaining  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

Ihe  eflect  of  all  this  is  seen  in  the  edition  now  under  review, 
which  has  lieen  revised  and  largely  re-written  up  to  and  including 
the  1954  breeding-season,  thus  giving  an  admirable  and  completely 
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up-to-date  account  of  Belgian  distribution.  The  general  picture 
is  encouraging  as  far  as  Belgian  breeding  birds  are  concerned,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  whittling  down  of  marshland  and  other 
“wild”  areas  since  1940,  with  four  new  species  which  have  bred 
for  the  first  time  and  five  others  which  are  only  now  established 
as  regular  nesters.  The  passage  of  most  waders  continues  to 
decline,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  barrage  with  which  Spain, 
France  and  Italy  cover  the  approaches  to  western  Europe.  Of 
winter  visitors  only  the  White-fronted  Goose  shows  appreciable 
increase,  while  the  Brent  Goose  has  been  very  severely  reduced 
in  the  past  ten  years  and  is  now  only  of  irregular  occurrence  (the 
Belgians  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  danger  in  which  this  species 
stands).  Among  other  details  of  interest  to  British  readers 
especially  in  connection  with  trends  in  this  country.  Herons  now 
number  about  650  pairs  compared  with  450  pairs  in  1939;  Bittern, 
Great  Crested  Grebe  and  Avocet  are  increasing,  also  Little  Ringed 
Plover  notably  in  recent  years  ; Eider,  formerly  a rare  and  irregular 
winter  visitor  to  Channel  coasts,  has  now  been  increasing  for 
some  years ; similarly  Great  Snipe  has  become  regular  on  passage 
recently,  about  80  having  been  taken  since  1930,  and  visits  of 
Black-winged  Stilt  are  becoming  noticeably  more  frequent.  On 
the  other  hand  Gull-billed  Tern  and  Red-crested  Pochard  remain 
rare  vagrants,  and  there  are  no  post-war  records  of  American 
waders.  . 

In  addition  to  distribution  there  are  sections  on  museum  and 
field  characters,  habits,  habitat;  breeding;  migration  (which 
includes  ringing  recoveries  up  to  March  1954,  and  several  maps 
based  thereon).  For  the  purposes  of  this  book  “water-birds” 
cover  divers,  grebes,  herons,  ducks,  gulls,  auks,  etc.,  as  well  as 
all  the  waders  including  Stone  Curlew,  also  rails,  storks.  King- 
fisher and  Dipper.  English  names  are  given  in  a sub-heading  to 
each  species.  There  are  24  coloured  plates  each  illustrating  a 
number  of  birds.  P.A.D.H. 

KEY  TO  THE  NAMES  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  By  R.  D. 

Macleod.  (Pitman,  London,  1954).  67pp.  los.  6d. 

Here  we  have  an  enterprising  book  which  sets  out  to  acquaint 
the  ordinary  reader  with  the  origins  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  of 
the  common  names  of  British  birds.  Information  relating  to  these 
latter  can,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  reliably  found  in  any  modern 
general  dictionary  which  quotes  etymologies,  but  for  the  former 
there  has  liitherto  been  no  easily  available  work  of  reference. 
Since  scientific  names  are  often  something  of  a mystery  to  many 
bird-watchers,  one  cannot  but  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
initiative. 

A valuable  “Introductory”  shows  carefully  how  the  scientific 
nomenclature  is  built  up  largely  from  Latin  and  Greek  sources  and 
considers  in  general  terms  the  principles  of  name-giving.  Next 
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follows  the  main  part  of  the  book  consisting  of  two  lists, 
Scientific  Names  and  Common  Names,  in  which  origins  and 
etymologies  are  discussed.  Unfortunately,  in  both  lists  only  those 
names  that  can  be  found  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  are 
included.  This  limitation  is  particularly  regrettable  in  the  list  of 
English  names  for  many  words  in  regular  use  are  thus  omitted, 
e.g.  Bonxie,  Dunnock,  Vellowhammer.  Moreover,  the  author 
follows  The  Handbook  so  closely  that  he  even  treats  the  entries 
subspecifically,  and  this  to  such  a degree  that  he  sometimes  finds 
himself  explaining  that  the  British  race  of  some  species  is  called 
British  because  it  lives  in  Britain,  e.g.  British  Oystercatcher.  All 
this  is  hardly  apposite  in  an  etymological  glossary  of  common 
English  bird  names.  Our  forefathers  who  gave  the  birds  their 
names  did  not  think  in  terms  of  modern  ornithological  classi- 
fication ! 

In  the  Lists  the  reader  will  certainly  find  much  which  is  useful, 
illuminating  and  sometimes  diverting,  and  many  a forbidding 
scientific  name  turns  out  to  be  highly  appropriate  as  a description 
of  colour,  voice,  shape  or  habit,  or  else  recalls  some  long-forgotten 
superstition  at  one  time  attached  to  the  bird.  The  author  has 
drawn  on  many  ancient  and  medieval  authorities — these  are  duly 
catalogued — and  has  also  consulted  modern  dictionaries,  though 
no  references  are  cited.  This  last  omission  is  unfortunate,  for  so 
many  of  the  etymologies  quoted  in  this  book  are  so  erroneous  that 
one  wonders  if  the  author  even  looked  at  the  relevant  philological 
literature.  I’liis  part  of  the  work  is  further  unsatisfactory  in  that 
the  reader  is  given  no  insight  into  etymological  method  and  very 
little  into  the  special  problems  associated  with  the  study  of  bird- 
names.  Such  an  omission  in  a book  expressly  for  the  use  of  those 
with  no  specialist  knowledge  of  linguistic  processes  greatly  lessens 
the  utility  of  the  Lists.  In  practice,  the  uninitiated  reader  can 
merely  note  the  information  given,  he  cannot  really  understand  it. 
Unfortunately,  not  a little  passes  our  understanding,  as  some 
random  examples  from  List  I must  now  show. 

Accipiter  (“hawk”)  is  explained  as  a derivative  of  the  Latin 
nccipio,  the  meaning  of  which  the  author  gives  as  “seize”  though 
it  is  more  usually  regarded  as  “receive.”  But  this  is  pure  folk- 
etymology,  the  real  origin  is  almost  certainly  “swift-winged”.  It 
^eems  rather  pointless  in  a work  like  the  present  to  quote  an 
opinion  that  Aquiia  (“eagle”)  is  related  to  aqua  (“water”);  it  is 
like  saying  that  Curlew  comes  from  “curly”.  In  fact,  the  meaning 
of  the  name  is  quite  obscure.  This  sort  of  information  is  readilv 
available,  scientifically  documented,  e.g.  in  Ernout  et  Meillet, 
Diclionnaire  Etymolo^ique  de  la  lAingue  Latine,  iq^i.  Under 
Alaiula  (“lark”)  the  author  quotes  Pliny’s  statement  that  the  word 
is  Celtic  (i.e.  Gaulish)  and  adds  that  it  probably  means  “great 
songstress”,  in  support  of  which  he  invites  us  to  “compare  Welsh 
al  great,  and  awd  song”.  But  a glance  at  the  new  scientific  Welsh 
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dictionary  [Geiriadiir  Prijysgol  Cymru,  since  1950)  teaches  us  that 
there  is  no  such  word  as  al,  and  never  has  been,  while  awd  is  a 
recent  artificial  spelling"'  in  Welsh  of  the  Eng"lish  word  “ode”  ! 
In  sober  fact,  philology  has  not  one  single  clue  to  the  real  meaning 
of  Alauda.  About  Mr.  Macleod’s  explanations  in  List  I one  may 
fairly  state  that,  where  the  origin  is  not  immediately  apparent  to 
anyone  with  a smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  they  are  generally 
worthless. 

Nor  is  List  II  any  better.  Indeed  the  treatment  is,  if  anything, 
more  uneven.  Sometimes  we  are  carried  back  to  prehistoric  roots, 
thus  Kite  is  said  to  be  probably  from  an  Aryan  root  skut,  but  at 
other  times  we  are  only  given  the  immediate  source,  thus  Heron 
which  was  borrowed  from  Medieval  French;  actually  the  French 
word  was  itself  borrowed  from  Old  German.  Of  the  root  skut 
the  less  said  the  better;  it  is  merely  impossible.  As  in  List  I, 
several  of  the  proposed  etymologies  are  hopelessly  wrong,  thus 
Coot,  Grebe,  TVren.  Others  are  extremely  doubtful,  e.g.  Lapwing, 
Puffi.ti.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Shrike  is  derived  from  Icelandic, 
as  implied  ; it  appears  to  be  genuine  English.  The  derivation  of 
Hawk  is  given  as  though  it  were  a proven  fact,  yet  it  is  highly 
conjectural ; on  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  Wheatear  is  said  to  be 
doubtful,  but  it  is  really  quite  certain  (“white  rump”).  These  and 
other  mistakes  need  never  have  been  made  if  the  author  had  con- 
sulted the  most  recent  philological  studies,  or  for  that  matter,  the 
standard  etymological  dictionaries. 

The  idea  of  presenting  the  general  public  with  a book  on  bird- 
names  was  undoubtedly  praiseworthy  and  the  author  has  broken 
new  ground  as  far  as  the  scientific  nomenclature  is  concerned. 
But  by  failing  to  give  himself  the  necessary  philological  training, 
he  has  committed  a series  of  amateurish  errors  which  rob  his  work 
of  permanent  value.  MbB.L.  and  I.J.F.-L. 


LETTERS 

“.\NTING”  BY  BIRDS 

Sirs, — The  announcement  by  the  Editors  of  British  Birds  (autea, 
vol.  xlvii,  pp.  3 1 2-3 1 3),  based  on  the  work  of  H.  Poulsen,  that 
“anting”  by  birds  is  “quite  automatic”  and  is  merely  performed 
to  rub  off  formic  acid  or  any  other  irritant  from  the  head  is  likely 
to  be  taken  as  an  ex-cathedra  pronouncement  by  many  who  have 
not  closely  observed  this  behaviour.  May  I therefore  briefly  state 
some  reasons  why  I am  very  far  from  being"  in  agreement  with  the 
above  theory? 

(1)  Some  birds  that  show  intense  anting  behaviour  do  not  eat 
worker  ants,  but  discard  them  after  use. 

(2)  The  Jay  (Garruhis  glandarius)  Green  Magpie  (Cissa  chinen- 
sis)  and  Blue  Magpie  {Urocissa  erythrorhyncha)  do  not  pick  up 
ants  in  bill  when  anting. 
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(3)  The  Rook  and  Carrion  Crow  [Corviis  frugilegus  and  C. 
corone)  have  special  movements  which  involve  lying"  “spread- 
eagled”  among  the  ants  (see  Ihis,  vol.  97,  pp.  147-149). 

(4)  The  Jay’s  reaction  to  irritation  on  (?or  near)  the  eye  is 
to  rub  the  eye  on  top  of  the  shoulder.  This  is  not  an  anting  move- 
ment (it  is  shown  in  identical  form  by  many  birds,  such  as  pigeons, 
which  never  ant)  but  the  bird  will  use  it  whilst  anting  if  formic 
acid  gets  on  its  eye. 

(5)  The  Starling  {Stiirnus  vulgaris)  when  anting  picks  up  ant 
after  ant  until  it  has  a large  ball  of  them  in  the  tip  of  its  bill.  This 
behaviour  is  quite  different  to  that  meted  out  to  hairy  or  distasteful 
insects  being  prepared  for  food,  which  are  swallowed  or  discarded 
before  the  next  is  picked  up. 

(6)  Game-birds  which — unlike  most  Passerines — often  eat 
worker  ants,  and  which  habitually  dust-bathe,  do  not  ant,  although 
they  react  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jay  when  formic  acid  gets  on 
their  eye. 

That  under  certain  circumstances  irritants  applied  to  a bird’s  face 
may  serve  as  a releaser  for  the  anting  movements— especially  in 
captive  birds  that  have  been  long  denied  the  opportunity  of  anting — 
I do  not  for  a moment  doubt.  It  may  even  be  that  anting  had  its 
origin  in  efforts  to  remove  formic  acid,  although  this  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  very  different  movements  employed  by  species 
which  do  not  ant  (and  some  that  do,  when  not  in  anting  mood),  just 
as  nest-building  seems  to  have  originated  in  displacement  move- 
ments and  re-directed  aggressiveness,  but  in  its  present  form  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a very  distinct  behaviour  pattern,  unconnected  with 
feeding.  Derek  Goodwin. 


MIGRANTS  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY 

Sirs, — We  are  collecting  records  of  land-birds  seen  on  or  from 
ships  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (including  the  area  south  of  Ireland  to 
the  north  coast  of  Spain)  and  would  greatly  appreciate  any  such 
records  that  ornithologists  may  have.  In  addition  to  species, 
approximate  numbers  seen  and  dates  of  observations,  we  would 
like  to  have,  wherever  possible,  weather  notes,  any  flight  directions, 
the  approximate  position  of  the  ship  and  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vations. Letters  should  be  addressed  to  us  at  the  Edward  Grey 
Institute,  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  In  the  event  of  pulilicalion  all 
records  will  be  fully  acknowledged. 

R.  E.  Moreau,  D.  F.  Owen  and  D.  W'.  .Snow 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  origitial  observations  on  the 
birds  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe,  or  where  appropriate,  on  birds  of  this 
area  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities. 
Papers  and  Notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material 
is  not  being  offered  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing 
good  contrast)  and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  accepted 
are  sent  to  authors  before  publication,  .\fter  publication  20  separates  of  Papers 
are  sent  free  to  authors;  additional  copies,  for  which  a charge  is  made,  can  be 
provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned. 

Contributors  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  jjoints,  attention  to  which 
saves  the  waste  of  much  editorial  time  on  trivial  alterations: 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written  and 
with  similar  spacing.  Failure  to  help  in  this  way  may  result  in  dela3's  to 
publication. 

2.  Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  writer’s 
address  clearly  written  on  the  same  sheet.  If  more  than  one  Note  is  submitted, 
each  should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repealed.  In 
the  case  of  rarity  records,  any  supporting  descrij)tion  which  is  too  detailed  for 
publication  should  be  attached  separately. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  lay-out  are  essential  to  preserve  the  uni- 
i'ormit)'  of  any  publication.  .Authors  of  Papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those 
containing  systematic  lists,  reference  lists.  Tables,  etc.  should  consult  the  ones 
in  this  issue  as  a guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species 
should  have  capital  initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  .Siberian 
Tluush,  Yellow-headed  Wagtail),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  thrushes, 
wagtails).  English  names  are  those  used  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  changes  listed  in  British  Birds  in  1953  (vol.  xlvi,  pp. 
2-3).  The  scii'nlific  name  of  each  species  should  be  given  (in  brackets  and 
underlined)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  Englisli  name.  .Sub- 
spccilic  names  sliould  not  lie  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discuss- 
ion. It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix. 
Dates  should  take  the  form  “ist  January  1955"  and  no  other,  except  in  Tables 
where  they  may  be  abbreviated  to  “ist  Jan.”,  ‘‘Jan.  isl”,  or  even  ‘‘Jan.  1", 
whichever  most  suits  the  lay-out  of  the  Table  concerned.  It  is  particularly- 
requested  that  authors  should  p;iy  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise 
cause  much  unnecessary  work.  These  .should  lake  the  following  form  : 

Tucker,  B.  W,  (1949):  ‘‘Species  and  subspecies:  a review  for  general  ornitho- 
logists.” Brit.  Birds,  xlii  : 129-134. 

WiTHERBY,  H.  F.  (1894):  Forest  Birds:  Their  Haunts  and  Habits.  London,  p.434. 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the 
text,  should  be  noted  by  cfinsulting  previous  examples. 

4 Tables  should  be  numbered  with  Roman  numerals,  and  the  title  typed 
above  in  the  style  used  in  this  issue.  The  title  and  ;iny  headings  within  the 
Table  should  not  be  underlined,  because  this  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Editor  to  indicate  the  type  to  be  used.  It  is  most  important  that  the  lay- 
out of  each  Table  .should  be  carefully  plannetl  with  an  eye  to  its  final  appearance; 
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FEEDING  RATES  OF  GREAT  TITS 

By  John  Gibb 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford) 

This  paper  summarizes  data  obtained  mechanically  from  52  broods 
of  the  Great  Tit  [Parus  major),  in  a mixed  broad-leaved  wood  at 
Wytham,  near  Oxford,  from  1948  to  1951.  Full  figures,  with 
details  of  individual  nests,  are  deposited  at  the  Edward  Grey 
Institute.  The  work  formed  part  of  a population  study  still  in 
progress,  some  results  of  which  have  appeared  elsewhere  (Gibb, 
1950,  1954  a and  b).  The  present  paper  repeats  for  completeness 
the  few  data  on  feeding  rates  in  1948  and  1949,  from  the  1950 
paper.  The  mechanical  devices  are  described  in  an  appendix. 

The  author  is  glad  to  acknowledge  assistance  from  Dr.  David 
Lack,  Director  of  the  Edward  Grey  Institute,  and  with  statistical 
analysis  from  Dr.  M.  R.  Sampford  lately  of  the  Oxford  University 
Lectureship  in  the  Design  and  Analysis  of  Scientific  Experiment. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Moreau,  Mr.  H.  N.  Southern  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams 
read  the -typescript  and  made  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  frequency  with  which  parent  Great  Tits  visited  their  broods 
during  the  nestling  period  was  measured  at  13  nests  in  1948,  ii  in 
1949,  II  in  1950  and  17  in  1951.  In  1948  and  1949  mechanical 
counters,  which  were  read  once  a day,  were  used  to  record  the 
total  number  of  visits  by  the  birds  between  the  observer’s  inspec- 
tions. In  1950  and  1951  continuous  recorders  registered  each 
visit  as  a perforation  on  a moving  tape,  thus  giving  the  distribution 
of  the  visits  through  the  day,  as  well  as  the  daily  totals.  Neither 
counter  nor  recorder  distinguished  visits  by  the  male  from  those 
by  the  female. 

Nearly  all  the  parents’  visits  in  the  nestling  period  are  for  feeding 
the  young.  Kluijver  (1950)  estimated  that  food  was  brought  by 
Great  Tits  in  80%  of  the  visits  on  the  first  day  after  the  young 
hatched,  95'%  on  the  second  day  and  thereafter  100%.  Normally 
only  one,  but  occasionally  two  or  more  morsels  of  food  are  brought 
at  each  visit.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  size  of  food  organisms 
brought  by  Great  Tits  to  the  nest ; the  average  size  tends  to  increase 
as  the  young  grow  older  (Tinbergen,  1949;  Betts,  1955).  Thus 
the  visiting  frequency  is  not  a good  measure  of  the  amount  of  food 
brought  to  the  nest. 

There  is  enormous  variation  in  the  frequency  with  which  Great 
Tits  feed  their  young,  even  under  apparently  identical  environ- 
mental conditions ; this  is  presumably  related  to  individual  food 
preferences  (cf.  Tinbergen,  1949).  Hence  long  series  of  recordings. 
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at  many  different  nests,  are  necessary  before  valid  conclusions  can 
be  reached.  Moreover,  the  changing"  food  situation  from  place  to 
place,  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day  must  be  considered. 
The  rate  of  feeding  was  not  affected  by  changes  in  air  temperature 
or  relative  humidity,  nor  by  moderately  strong  winds  (gales  were 
not  experienced).  Heavy  rain,  however,  slows  down  the  rate  of 
feeding  and  may  even  prevent  it  altogether  for  short  periods. 
Similarly  Kendeigh  (1952),  working  with  House  Wrens  [Troglo- 
dytes aedon),  found  it  “ Impossible  to  detect  any  significant 

influence  of  weather  [air  temp,  and  rel.  humidity]  on  the  rate  of 
feeding”. 


Total 
visit  8 
per 
day 


Fig.  1 — .\VKKAGF.  DAILY  TOTAL  NUMBEK  OF  VISITS  PAID  TO  THE  NEST  BY  PAKENT 

(iKEAT  Tits  (Pants  major)  duuing  the  nestling  period 
Note  the  slackening  olT  late  in  the  nestling  perioil  of  large  first  broods  and 

late  broods. 


NUMHKR  or  VISITS  I’HK  DAY  (Fig.  l) 

In  every  year,  the  larger*  the  brood  the  more  frequent  were  the 
parents’  visits,  but  not  in  proportion  It)  llic  number  of  young.  A 

* riic  adjectives  “large”  and  “small”,  when  applied  to  broods,  always  refer 
to  the  number  of  young  present. 
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member  of  a small  family  therefore  received  more  food  per  day 
than  did  one  of  a large  family.  This  relationship  has  been  found 
among  many  nidicolous  birds  {e.g.  Moreau  1947)-  Kluijver  (1950) 
did  not  confirm  it  among  eight  Great  Tit  broods ; but  these  were 
taken  from  five  separate  localities  and  in  six  different  years. 


Fig.  2 — Average  number  of  visits  per  15  minutes  paid  to  the  nest  by  parent 
Great  Tits  {Parus  major)  at  three  stages  of  the  nestling  period:  first 

BROODS  IN  1950 

Note  reduced  activity  from  0600-0900  hours  due  to  routine  inspection  of  the 

nests  by  the  observer. 
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Correlating  with  the  frequency,  young  in  small  first  broods  were 
on  the  average  slightly  heavier  than  those  in  large  first  broods, 
especially  in  years  when  food  was  scarce.  Although  late  broods 
had  fewer  young  than  first  broods,  their  average  weight  was  much 


FlO.  3 .\VEUAGE  NUMBER  OF  VISITS  I’ER  15  MINUTES  PAID  TO  THE  NEST  BY  PARENT 

(iREAT  Tits  {Purus  major)  at  three  stages  of  the  nestling  period:  first 

BROODS  in  1951 

Nc)te  reduced  activity  from  0800-1100  hours  due  to  routine  inspection  of  the 

nests  bv  I lie  oliserver. 
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less  even  than  that  of  young-  in  larg-e  first  broods;  they  -were  in  the 
nest  after  the  caterpillars,  on  which  first  broods  were  mainly  fed, 
had  pupated.  Very  few  young-  in  first  broods  died  in  the  nest,  but 
many  young-  in  late  broods  died  of  starvation  when  about  15  days 
old. 

The  daily  total  of  visits  usually  increased  each  day  for  the  first 


05  C6  07  09  11  ij  15  17  19  05  05  07  09  11  1}  15  17  19 


Time  of  day,  0.  U«T< 

Fig.  4 — ^Aver.\ge  number  of  vksits  per  15  minutes  paid  to  the  nest  by  parent 
Great  Tits  [Parus  major)  at  three  stages  of  the  nestling  period:  late 
(repeat  and  second)  broods  in  1950  and  1951 
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half  of  the  nestling  period.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nestling 
period,  activity  was  usually  maintained  or  increased  at  small  first 
broods,  but  slackened  off  at  large  first  broods  and  late  broods.  This 
strongly  suggests  that  parent  Great  Tits  feeding  large  or  late 
broods  were  becoming  tired,  and  so  could  not  maintain  their  rate 
of  feeding.  Arnold  (1952)  gives  a striking  case  where  a female 
Blue  Tit  {P.  ccBruleus)  disappeared  half-way  through  the  nestling 
period.  The  male  at  first  almost  exactly  doubled  his  rate  of  feeding 
to  compensate  for  the  female’s  absence,  but  after  the  fifteenth  day 
fed  very  much  more  slowly.  This  may  be  typical  of  broods  where 
the  parent  is  straining  to  feed. 

DIURNAL  RHYTHM  IN  VISITING  ACTIVITY  (FigS.  2,  3 & 4) 

Much  the  most  conspicuous  fluctuation  at  many  nests  resulted 
from  the  routine  inspection  by  the  observer.  Nests  were  inspected 
only  once  a day,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  each  at  the  outside. 
Nevertheless  the  birds  fed  significantly  less  often  in  the  hours 
including  the  inspection  than  at  other  times.  Apart  from  this,  the 
diurnal  rhythm  was  extremely  variable.  When  all  stages  of  all 
broods  were  lumped  together,  no  rhythm  was  apparent;  but  signi- 
ficant differences  were  found  when  broods  were  grouped  as  large 
or  small  first  broods,  or  late  broods.  This  rhythm  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows. 

Early  in  the  nestling  period:  Great  Tits  usually  fed  their  broods 
faster  in  the  afternoon  (1200-1859  hours  G.M.T.)  than  in  the 
morning  (0400-1159  hours  G.M.T.),  and  rarely  vice  versa;  this 
was  particularly  so  with  large  broods.  Kendeigh  (1952)  found  a 
similar  diurnal  rhythm  in  feeding  early  in  the  nestling  period  of 
House  Wrens,  but  he  did  not  compare  broods  of  different  size. 
Kendeigh  also  noticed  that  this  feeding  rhythm  was  the  reverse  of 
the  female’s  brooding  rhythm;  Hinde  (1952)  and  Betts  (1955) 
found  a brooding  rhythm  in  the  Great  Tit  similar  to  that  of  Ken- 
deigh’s  House  Wrens.  Since  air  temperatures  are  normally  lower 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
young  should  be  brooded  most,  and  therefore  fed  least  often,  while 
it  is  cool.  This  may  account  for  the  characteristic  feeding  rhythm 
early  in  the  nestling  period,  but  it  does  not  explain  differences  with 
changing  brood-size.  However,  broods  with  many  young  may  de- 
mand greater  effort  by  both  parents  in  the  afternoon  than  is 
necessary  with  fewer  young  per  brood;  hence  females  with  large 
families  may  brood  less  in  the  afternoon  than  those  with  small 
ones.  Large  broods  presumably  conserve  their  heat  more 
efficiently  than  small  ones,  so  may  actually  need  less  brooding. 

Late  in  the  nestling  period:  Great  Tits  with  small  first  broods 
sometimes  continued  to  feed  faster  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
morning,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nestling  period  ; sometimes 
fed  about  equally  through  the  day  (e.g.  in  1951);  and  sometimes 
fed  faster  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  (e.g.  in  1950). 
Large  first  broods  and  late  broods  were  usually  fed  faster  in  the 
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morning  than  in  the  afternoon  by  this  stage.  This  again  suggests 
that  parents  of  large  or  late  broods  were  tired,  and  could  not  keep 
up  their  initial  rate  of  feeding  all  day.  A similar  situation  was 
found  in  the  Swift  {Apus  apus) : in  good  feeding  weather  broods  of 
three  were  fed  more  often,  and  in  bad  feeding  weather  less  often, 
than  broods  of  two  (Lack  and  Lack,  1951).  The  afternoon  slacken- 
ing of  late  broods  of  Great  Tits  was  actually  more  pronounced  in 
the  middle,  than  late  in  the  nestling  period ; this  was  probably 
because  nestling  mortality  in  late  broods  lightened  the  parents’  task 
later  in  the  nestling  period. 

Kluijver  (1950)  found  that  the  afternoon  minimum  frequency  of 
visiting  was  always  about  6o'%  of  the  morning  maximum,  irre- 
spective of  the  amount  of  feeding  done  in  the  morning ; he  did  not 
compare  broods  of  different  sizes,  or  different  stages  of  the  nestling 
period.  Kluijver  therefore  suggested  that  “.  . . . tiredness  on  the 
part  of  the  adults  is  not  a major  cause  of  the  afternoon  decline  in 
their  activity”.  There  are  other  possible  explanations  of  the  after- 
noon slackening  late  in  the  nestling  period.  First,  the  young  might 
have  been  satiated  by  the  afternoon,  and  so  demand  less  food. 
This  is  unlikely  because,  in  the  tits,  parents  of  large  or  late  broods, 
which  were  probably  shortest  of  food,  slackened  off  more  than  did 
parents  of  small  first  broods.  Secondly,  rising  air  temperature 
might  have  inhibited  feeding ; but  the  frequency  of  visits  on 
different-  days  was  not  correlated  with  air  temperature.  Kluijver 
(1950),  too,  dismissed  these  possible  explanations,  concluding 
with  Palmgren  (1944)  that  the  diurnal  rhythm  in  feeding  must  be 
primarily  controlled  by  the  birds’  own  innate  rhythm.  Neither 
Kluijver  nor  Palmgren  suggested  what  controls  this  innate  ryhthm. 

Palmgren  (1949)  stated  that,  “A  tendency  towards  diphasic 
sleep  is  inherent  in  most  birds”,  but  that  ‘‘the  feeding  of  the 
young  may  be  so  urgent  that  no  definite  rhythm  develops.”  On 
the  contrary,  I conclude  that  the  greater  the  difficulty  that  the 
parents  have  in  feeding  their  young,  the  more  accentuated  is  their 
diurnal  rhythm ; for  there  is  more  occasion  for  the  parents  to 
slacken  when  they  have  been  straining  to  feed  their  young  than 
when  they  have  been  doing  so  at  their  leisure. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  frequency  with  which  parent  Great  Tits  visited  their 
broods  during  the  nestling  period  was  measured  mechanically  at 
52  nests,  from  1947-51. 

2.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  nestling  period  of  large  first 
broods  and  late  broods,  the  daily  total  number  of  visits  decreased 
markedly,  and  the  afternoon  feeding  rate  was  less  than  the 
morning  rate. 

3.  It  is  concluded  that  parent  birds  with  large  or  late  broods 
were  straining  to  feed  their  young.  Hence  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  rate  of  visiting  towards  the  end  of  the  nestling 
period,  or  in  the  afternoon. 
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APPENDIX  : THE  MECHANICAL  RECORDERS 

The  appartitus  was  in  two  parts:  (i)  an  electrical  switching- 
device  at  the  entrance  hole  of  the  nestbox  (Fig-.  5),  and  (ii)  the 
recorder  (Fig.  6).  The  recorder  was  wired  to  the  switch  at  the 
nest,  and  could  be  placed  at  any  distance  from  it ; it  was  normally 
housed  in  a tin  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  bearing  the  nestbox. 

The  switch  was  made  to  complete  an  electrical  circuit  whenever 
the  adult  bird  entered  (or  left)  the  nest.  A “gate”  was  hung 
partly  across  the  entrance  hole.  This  was  free  to  swing  inwards 
and  outwards,  but  was  held  in  position  across  the  hole  by  a very 
light  spring.  To  get  in  or  out,  the  bird  had  to  push  open  the  gate. 
An  oval  cam  was  fixed  eccentrically  on  one  end  of  the  spindle  on 
which  the  gate  was  mounted ; the  cam  turned  as  the  gate  opened. 
A thin  metal  strip,  mounted  on  an  insulated  block,  was  set  with  one 
end  just  clear  of  the  cam  when  the  gate  was  closed,  ^^’hen  the 
gate  opened  inwards  (but  not  outwards)  the  cam  made  contact 
with  the  metal  strip,  thereby  completing  the  circuit. 

Only  entries  were  recorded  when  the  switch  was  screwed  to  the 
outside  of  the  nestbox,  and  only  exits  when  screwed  to  the  inside. 
An  elaboration  of  this  switch  included  two  cams,  one  completing 
a circuit  as  the  bird  came  out,  and  the  other  completing  a different 
circuit  as  it  left.  This  was  used  by  Hinde  (1952),  studying  the 
rhytlim  of  incubation,  for  which  times  of  entry  and  exit  were 
needed.  For  recording  visits  of  the  parent  birds  feeding  young, 
either  entries  or  exits  were  sufTicient.  In  1951,  a micro-switch  was 
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t One  inch  i 
SCALE 

Fig.  5 — The  switch  at  the  entrance  hole  of  the  nestbox 

substituted  for  the  thin  metal  strip;  this  was  operated  by  a short 
lever  bearing  on  the  cam. 

The  recorder  was  made  so  that  a paper  tape  was  drawn  off  a 
reserve  spool  and  on  to  another  spool,  which  was  mounted  on  the 
minute  hand  of  a clock.  Between  the  two  spools,  the  paper  passed 
between  (a)  one  end  of  a solenoid,  and  (b)  a metal  lever  in  which 
was  fixed  the  point  of  a needle.  When  the  circuit  was  completed 
by  the  bird  at  the  nest,  this  lever  was  drawn  sharply  against  the 
solenoid  and  the  needle  punctured  the  paper.  Immediately  the 
circuit  was  broken,  the  lever  returned  to  its  first  position  and  the 
paper  was  freed  from  the  needle.  An  ordinary  6-volt  battery  was 
used.  The  paper  was  drawn  across  the  end  of  the  solenoid  by  a 
cheap  30-hour  clock.  Typewriter-ribbon  spools  were  used  to  hold 
the  paper. 

The  rate  at  which  the  paper  tape  was  drawn  across  the  solenoid 
varied  with  the  circumference  of  the  “core”  of  the  spool  on  the 
clock.  This  circumference  increased  with  the  amount  of  tape  wound 
upon  the  spool.  Hence  units  of  time  could  not  be  marked  on  the 
tape  beforehand;  instead,  this  was  done  when  the  spool  on  the 
clock  was  full.  A sharp  needle  was  driven  through  the  layers  of 
paper  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spool  at  0°,  90°,  180°  and 
270°  ; care  was  taken  to  pierce  the  paper  to  one  side  of  the  line  of 
punctures  marking  the  birds’  visits.  When  unwound  for  counting. 
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Fig.  6 — The  RECORnER 


tlie  tape  was  then  already  marked  off  at  intervals  of  15  minutes. 
A strip  of  one  hour’s  record  might  then  appear  thus:  — 


1 he  upper  row  of  inincturcs  ( = dots)  are  at  inter\  als  ("if  minutes, 
and  the  lower  row  mark  the  birds’  visits. 

I welve  identical  apparatuses  were  used  in  1950  and  In 

1948  and  1949  ^ similar  switching  device  was  used,  but  with 
different  recorders.  These  only  coiniicd  the  visits,  without  giving 
their  distribution  in  time;  they  were  less  satisfactory,  so  are  not 
di'scrihed. 


AIRCRAFT  OBSERVATIONS  OF  BIRDS 

IN  FLIGHT 

By  Captain  K.  D.  G.  Mitchell 

INTRODUCTION 

The  heights  attained  by  birds,  whether  on  migration  or  not,  have 
in  the  past  led  to  considerable  speculation.  Few  authors  on  diurnal 
migration  in  recent  years  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a proportion  of  movement  taking  place  beyond  visual 
range  and  watching  from  the  ground  has  given  some  indication  of 
such  activity.  Also,  observations  are  made  from  time  to  time  on, 
for  example,  aerial  song  or  thermal  flights  which  indicate  the 
reaching  of  considerable  altitudes.  However,  the  extent  of  high 
flying  has  been  most  difficult  to  assess  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
worth  setting  down  a record  of  all  my  observations  obtained  from 
aircraft  during  the  course  of  my  duties  as  an  airline  pilot,  in  the 
hope  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  similar  records.  This 
paper  is  developed  from  the  account  of  my  records  up  to  and 
including  1952  which  appeared  in  the  Merseyside  Naturalists’ 
Association  Bird  Report  for  1952-53.  The  observations  are  listed 
in  detail  in  Table  I which  is  discussed  below. 

LIMITATIONS 

As  I am  engaged  mainly  on  scheduled  passenger  operations,  de- 
viation from  the  normal  route,  course  or  height  to  obtain  further 
data  has  not  been  possible.  Thus,  much  additional  information 
on,  for  example,  heading  and  speed  has  unavoidably  been  lost. 
Similarly,  observations  are  sometimes  incomplete  due  to  my  in- 
ability to  record  details  until  a suitable  opportunity  arises.  Further, 
owing  to  preoccupation  with  aircraft  duties  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  identify  birds  seen  at  a height  of  less  than  500  feet  above 
the  ground,  any  such  height  being  only  transitory  shortly  after 
take-off  or  before  landing.  Birds  are  of  course  seen  and 
occasionally  struck  during  take-off  and  landing,  but  my  impression 
is  that,  though  there  is  obviously  a reduction  in  the  volume  of 
flying  with  height,  even  such  a modest  height  as  200  feet  is  above 
a great  proportion  of  all  bird  flight. 

Cruising  heights  vary  considerably  according  to  weather,  route, 
distance  and  air  traffic  density,  but  the  majority  of  records  below 
2500  feet  have  been  during  climb  to  or  descent  from  cruising 
altitude. 


IDENTIFICATION 

.A.S  conditions  for  recognition  are  usually  excellent,  identification 
has  not  presented  any  undue  difficulties.  All  birds  are  seen  against 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Local 

time 

Place 

Gannet 

(iSula  bassana) 

1 

29.1.54 

1545 

Pentland  Firth,  Scotland. 

Cormorant 

(Phalacrocorax  carbo) 

3 

9 

— 

Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man. 

1 

14.7.54 

1630 

9 miles  SSE  of  Bournemouth,  Hants. 

White  Stork 

(Ciconia  ciconia) 

1 

8.7.53 

1300 

Lauenberg,  25  miles  SE  of  Hamburg, 
Germany. 



Tufted  Duck 

(Aylhya  fuligida) 

3 

8.4.54 

0930 

Havelsee,  7 miles  W of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Grey  [Lag-?]  Goose 
[(.4 riser  a«ser)?) 

30 

8.10.53 

1020 

5 miles  E of  Brunswick,  Germany. 

clearly  in  all  3 cases 

20 

>» 

40 

29.12.53 

1435 

Wittenberge,  75  miles  NW  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Griffon  Vulture 
(Gyps  fulnus) 

1 

12.8.54 

1353 

Toledo  Mts.,  Spain. 

— - ■ 

Buzzard  sp. 
(Buteo  sp.) 

5 

20.3.53 

1518 

5 mUes  N of  Helmstedt,  Germany. 

4 

21.3.53 

1440 

Havelberg,  00  miles  NW  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

1 

8.10.53 

1420 

Wahnerheide,  Germany. 

Kite 

(Milvus  rnilms) 

1 

7.7.53 

1300 

Wahnerheide. 

Coot 

(Fulica  atra) 

0 

8.10.53 

1050 

Havel,  8 miles  NW  of  Potsdam, 
Germany. 

Lapwing 

( VanellHS  vanellus) 

10 

19.2.50 

1200 

Liverpool  Bay,  Bar  Lightship. 

12 

13.12.50 

1335 

Wolverhampton,  Staffs. 

30 

15.3.51 

1330 

Rugby,  Warwickshire. 

12 

11.2.52 

1520 

8 miles  ESE  of  Castletown,  I.O.M 

3 

20.0.53 

— 

Reading,  Berks. 

Dunlin 

(Volidris  alphia) 

15 

29.4.48 

1815 

River  llersey,  Speke,  Liverpool,  Lai 

30 

23.10.50 

1510 

3 miles  ESE  of  Castletown,  I.O.M 

J.csser  liliick-hacked  Gtil 
Jjiinis  fnsr.iis) 

1 

24.4.48 

— 

Castletown  Bay,  I.O.M. 

1 

3.5.48 

1400 

Ormskirk,  Lancs. 

2 

10.8.51 

— 

Knowslcy,  Lancs. 

2 

10.8.51 

— 

Ronaldsway,  I.O.M. 

t 

20.7.52 

— 

St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

1 

0.7.54 

— 

Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

— 

I . and  headir 
1 ted  height 
1 heading  not 
1 'ays  known) 

‘g  W eather 

n (Cloud  heights  in  feet) 

(Wind  direction  in  degrees  from 
true  north) 

1 

Remarks 

3/8  Cumulus,  base  3,000. 
Wind  110/25  kts. 

Aircraft  at  1,000  ft. 

Circling 

7/8  Cumuius,  base  2,500 
Wind  280/30  kts. 

NW 

Pino.  No  cloud 

AircraPt  at  3,000  ft.,  but  bird  seen 
well  llymg  downstream  and  high 
above  River  Elbe 

N 

8/8  Stratus,  tops  1,500  to  W 3/8 
Cumulus,  base  2,000,  tops  5,500  to  B. 
Wind  020/15  kts. 

Birds  climbing  in  the  clear, 'over 
the  Havel 

W 

3/8  Cumulus,  base  2,200. 
Wind  light  and  variable 

Aircraft  at  2,000  ft. 

W 

Weather  as  above 

SE 

6/8  Strato-cumulus,  tops  3,200 
Wind  340/20  kts. 

Aircraft  at  4,500.  Birds  far  below 
but  on  top  of  cloud  layer 

Circling 

No  iow  cloud. 

Wind  230/20  kts.  Vis  : 10  miles. 

Position  39“  37'  N.,  03°  56'  W..  over 
E end  of  a 20  mile  long,  3 mile  wide 
E-W  ridge,  maximum  ht.  4,450  ft 
average  ht.  3,250-4,000  ft.  with’ 
general  level  of  surroimding  countrv 
lj950-3,250  ft.  Bird  just  below  top 
of  haze  layer  (9,000  ft.) 

Circiing 

Fine.  No  cloud 
Wind  light  southeriy 

Circling 

Pine.  No  cioud 
Wind  light  northerly 

Circling 

Pine.  No  cloud 
Wind  light  and  variable 

t Circling 

5/8  Cumulus,  base  3,500 

t Ch'cling 

3/8  Cumulus,  base  2,200 
Wind  light  and  variable 

Birds  climbing 

■ssw 

■sw 

8/8  Stratus  well  below 
8/8  Alto-stratus  high  above 

Birds  flying  in  wide  lane  between 
layered  cloud.  Very  cold  day 

•E 

3/8  Strato-cumulus,  top  4,000 
Wind  290/15  kts.  Pine 

Aircraft  at  5,500  ft. 

\W 

7/8  upper  cloud.  Cold 
Wind  030/15  kts. 

^WSW 

2/8  Stratus,  tops  1,500 

Wind  It.  and  var.  Vis.  : 7 miles 

1 

- 

6/8  Cumulus  cloud  above 
Dull  day 

Pine.  Light  smoke  haze 

As  above 

■ 

llrcling 

4/8  Cumulus,  base  2,500 
Wind  330/10  kts. 

Species. 

So. 

Date 

Local  ^ 
time 

Place. 

Ilerrint;  Gull 

(Lams  argentatus) 

2 

24.4.48 

— 

2 miles  SK  of  Castletown,  I.O.M. 

6 

12.9.48 

— 

Belfast  City,  Northern  Ireland. 

2 

10.3.52 

1240 

Ramsey,  I.O.M. 

2 

11.4.52 

0925 

Comber,  Co.  Down. 

2 

1- 

2.4.53 

1000 

Belfast  City,  Northern  Ireland. 

2 

3.11.53 

1240 

Aberdeen. 

c30 

10.4.54 

! 

1210- 

1220 

Dundee  to  Montrose,  Angus. 

1 

18.7.54 

1113 

St.  Ilelier,  Jersey,  Channel  Islands. 

1 

29.8.54 

1801 

5 miles  N of  Cap  de  la  Hague,  Chert 
Peninsula,  France 

1 

5.9.54 

1618 

Uxbridge,  Middlesex.  # 

1 

25.9.54 

1822 

12  miles  N of  N.  Coast  of  Jersey,  Clu  j 
Islands. 

lilaek-headed  Gull 
(Larus  ridibundus) 

12 

10.3.52 

1310 

Speke,  Liverpool,  Lancs.  [ 

Domestic  Pigeon 
( Coliimba  sp.) 

5 

21.7.54 

0910 

Greenford,  Middlesex.  ) 

Swift 

1 

12.8.51 

1715 

Portland  Bill,  Dorset.  j 

(d  pns  apus) 

1 

28.6.53 

0610 

Civitavecchia,  40  miles  NM’  of  1 i 
Italy. 

1 

5.7.53 

1710 

Uxbridge,  Middlesex.  i 

2 

7.7.53 

1440 

Tempelhof  Airfield,  Berlin,  German  , 

1 

14.7.54 

1910 

Heston,  Middlesex.  ; 

1 

18.7.54 

1522 

Denham,  Bucks. 

1 

21.7.54 

0840 

Greenford,  Middlesex.  , 

1 

21.7.54 

0910 

»»  >> 

1 

23.7.54 

1715 

Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

1 

29.7.54 

1450 

Schiphol,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

1 

5.8.54 

1607 

White  Waltham,  nr.  Maidcirhead, 

Skylark 

1 

12.8.48 

— 

S. 

Speke,  Liverpool,  Lancs. 

(Mauda  arvensis) 

1 

6.4.54 

— 

Gatow  Airllcld,  Berlin,  Germany.  ' 

Sand  Martii\ 

(Jiiparia  riparia) 

2 

11.9.52 

1255 

Portaferry,  Co.  Down.  ^ 

Raven 

(Corvus  coriix) 

1 

6.9.52 

Castletown,  I.O.M.  ' 

;,iht  and  heading 
i cated  heiglit  in 
1 ;)  (heading  not 
- iways  known) 

Weather 

(Cloud  heights  in  feet) 

(Wind  direction  in  degrees  from 
true  north) 

Remarks 

i D 

Various  insects  are  carried  aloft 
during  the  summer  months  by  rising 
currents  of  warm  air  (thermals). 
Those  striking  an  aircraft  wind- 
screen are  crushed  beyond  recogni- 
tion.  They  are  often  encountered 
at  heights  up  to  6,000  ft.  or  more 
and  possibly  attract  gulls  “floating” 
over  inland  areas  in  summer 

' D 

> D 

Sea  fog  from  surface  to  800  but  clear 
to  North 

1 3 

■ ) 

4/8  Cumidus,  base  2,500 

Wind  iight  westerly.  Vis.  : 30  miles 

■ ) 

Fine.  No  low  cloud 

r-age 
1 ) 

5/8  Cumulus,  base  2,500 
Wind  010/20  kts. 

Height  of  aircraft  2,000  ft.  Height 
of  grouml  average  500  ft.  First 
insects  of  year  on  windscreen 

Id 

7/8  Stratus,  base  1,000 
Wind  290/25  kts. 

) E 

3/8  Cirro-stratus,  base  15, 000,  orabove 
Wind  260/20  kts..  Vis.  ; over  10  miles 

Aircraft  at  3,100  ft. 

) 

7/8  Cumulus,  base  3,700 
Wind  100/10  kts..  Vis.  ; 8 miles 

) NEW 

3/8  Stratus,  base  1,600 

8/8  medium  cloud  above 

Wind  300/25  kts..  Vis.  : 8 miles 

) 

Wheeling  in  a tight  circle  after  in- 
sects (see  Herring  Gull  above) 

' 

4/8  Cumulus  base  2,000 
Wind  300/15  kts. 

) 

Fine.  Slight  haze 

1 

Fine.  Wind  calm 

i 1 

Fine 

)' 

6/8  Cumulus,  base  3,000 

Both  apparently  descending  rapidly 

i t 

4/8  Cumulus,  base  3,000 
Wind  300/20  kts. 

' ' 

5/8  Stratus,  base  1,800 
Wind  310/15  kts. 

4/8  Cumulus,  base  2,000 
Wind  300/15  kts. 

As  above 

6/8  Stratus,  base  1,400 
Wind  240/12  kts.  Light  rain 

5/8  Cumulus,  base  2,500 
Wind  260/25  kts. 

E 

4/8  Cumulus,  base  3,800 

Wind  270/20  kts..  Vis.  : over  10  miles 

Apparently  singing 

8/8  Nimbo-stratus,  base  3,000 
Light  rain 

I was  on  the  ground  at  this  place  4 
hours  later  and  saw  about  200  Sand 
Martins  induiging  in  aerial  skir- 
mishes, none  estimated  at  above 
half  this  height 

Breeds  on  near  by  hiUs  to  north 
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Species. 

No. 

Date 

Local 

time 

1 

Place 

f 

Rook 

{Corvus  fmgUegus) 

5 

17.U.52 

1040 

Wallasey,  Chesliire. 

30 

23.3.53 

1215 

Nauen,  22  miles  WNW  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

2 

29.12.53 

1113 

Havelberg,  60  miles  NW  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

- 

80 

18.3.54 

1215 

12  miles  NW  of  Brunswick,  Germany. 

150 

18.3.54 

1227 

12  miles  NE  of  Helmstedt,  Gennany. 

14 

31.3.54 

1847 

Turnliouse  Airfield,  Edinburgh. 

Meadow  Pipit 

(Anthus  pratensis) 

1 

27.9.52 

0820 

25  miles  SE  of  Castletown,  l.O.M. 

K 

u. 

6 

8.10.53 

1018 

Brunswick,  Germany. 

Starling 

(Sturnus  vulgaris) 

30 

23.10.50 

0840 

WaUesey,  Clieshlre. 

30 

23.10.50 

0843 

Ellesmere  Port,  Cheshire. 

15 

26.10.51 

Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

remote  background  of  clear  sky,  cloud  or  ground,  there  being  no 
obstruction  between  aircraft  and  bird.  Inevitably  large  birds  and 
flocks  of  birds  are  more  readily  seen  than  small  single  birds.  The 
former  may  be  detected  thousands  of  feet  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally from  the  aircraft  and  are  in  sight  for  possibly  eight  to  ten 
seconds ; the  latter  are  usually  detected  only  a few  feet  from  the 
aircraft  and  seen  for  as  little  as  one  to  two  seconds,  being  rapidly 
lost  as  they  are  left  astern.  Smaller  birds  must  often  pass  unnoticed 
at  ranges  at  which  larger  ones  are  seen.  As  many  birds,  e.g. 
Lapwing  (Vanellus  vanellus)  and  Swift  {Apus  apus),  possess  flight 
characteristics  which  enable  split-second  recognition  to  be  made, 
I have  only  thrice  seen  birds  too  late  for  identification.  On  about 
a dozen  other  occasions  exact  specific  identification  has  been 
impossible  in  such  high-speed  “field”  work.  In  the  case  only  of 
the  Meadow  Pipit  [Anthus  pratensis)  have  the  area  and  season 
been  taken  into  account  to  rule  out  otlier  similar  species. 

The  rapidly  changing  angle  and  range,  especially  of  the  smaller 
species,  is  an  unusual  feature  of  this  type  of  observation  but 
experienee  has  enabled  me  to  concentrate  on  the  bird.  The  ability 
to  re-focus  ones  eyes  from  wide  scanning  of  the  skies  on  normal 
look-out  down  to  close  range  attention  to  detail  involves  conscious 
effort,  but  this  is  constantly  being  met  with  in  ordinary  field  work, 
if  to  a lesser  extent. 

The  need  to  consider  each  case  on  its  own  merits  was  well 
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itfc  and  heading 
t ited  height  in 
(heading  not 
1 'ays  known) 

Weather 

(Cloud  heights  in  feet) 

(Wind  direction  in  degrees  from 
true  north) 

Remarks. 

N 

Light  smoke  haze 
Wind  020/15  kts. 

E 

Fine.  No  cloud 
Wind  300/10  kts. 

Aircraft  at  2,500  ft. 

N 

6/8  Strato-cumulus,  tops  3,200 
Wind  340/25  kts. 

Birds  far  below  aircraft  (at  5,500  ft.) 
but  flying  above  cloud  tops 

SE 

8/8  Stratus,  base  400,  tops  1,200 
Wind  270/15  kts.  No  upper  cioud 

Aircraft  at  3,500  ft. 

SE 

As  above  but  tops  1,500 

As  above 

Circiing 

Duli,  smoke  haze 

Dusk.  Presumed  roosting  flight 

SW 

8/8  Nimbo -stratus,  base  1,100 
Wind  310/25  kts.  Squally 

3/8  Cumulus,  base  2,200 
Wind  light  and  variable 

SE 

8/8  Stratus,  base  900,  tops  2,000 
8/8  medium  cloud  above 
Wind  180/20  kts. 

Birds  seen  climbing  out  of  the  top 
of  the  Stratus  cloud  and  continue 
climbing  to  SE. 

illustrated  in  regard  to  the  Coot  {Fulica  atra) ; they  were  most 
difficult'  to  identify,  not  due  to  any  inherent  peculiarity  or  simi- 
larity to  other  species  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  seemed  so 
utterly  out  of  their  element  at  1500  feet;  I cannot  ever  recall 
having  seen  Coot  flying  before  except  on  a prolonged  scatter  along 
the  surface. 


HEIGHT 

.A.11  heights  given  are  indicated  heights  above  mean  sea  level,  all 
but  six  of  the  observations  being  over  sea,  coast  or  flat  ground  of 
less  than  300  feet  above  M.S.L.  Where,  however,  the  height  of 
the  bird  is  less  than  four  times  the  height  of  the  ground 
immediately  below  it,  then  the  height  of  the  ground  is  given. 
Where  observed  heights  have  been  assessed  as  differing  by  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  from  the  height  of  the  aircraft,  the  height 
of  the  aircraft  is  given. 

The  indicated  height  of  the  aircraft  is  taken  from  the  aircraft’s 
altimeter,  which,  being  an  aneroid  barometer  calibrated  to  record 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  terms  of  feet  of  height,  is 
subject  to  three  errors.  These  are  (a)  mechanical  instrument  error 

(b)  errors  due  to  variations  in  barometric  pressure  at  sea  level 

(c)  errors  due  to  differences  between  the  actual  temperature  at  any 
given  height  and  that  assumed  in  the  Standard  Atmosphere. 
However  it  is  unlikely  that  these  errors  are  additive  to  greater 
than  5%  of  the  indicated  height  and  are  often  much  smaller. 
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DISCUSSION 

While  so  few  observations  can  only  be  a slight  indication  of  the 
heights  at  which  birds  fly,  their  very  scarcity  suggests  that  any 
height  greater  than  500  feet  above  ground  level  is  infrequent. 
There  is  no  rapid  fall  off  in  the  number  of  observations  below  the 
2000  foot  level,  the  number  of  observations  (as  distinct  from  the 
number  of  birds)  in  500  foot  levels  from  500  feet  up  being : — 


500'  1000' 

1500' 

2000' 

2500' 

3000' 

. 3500' 

4000' 

4500'  5000' 

17  18 

10 

5 

5 

4 

2 

0 

J 

0 0 

5500' 

6000' 

6500' 

7000' 

7500' 

8000' 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

The  last  is  for  the  level  8000-8499  feet.  The  largest  group  of  18 
includes  several  observations  1000  feet  above  some  low-lying  air- 
fields, this  height  often  being  held  in  their  vicinity.  However,  as 
the  greater  part  of  my  flying  time  even  on  short  journeys  is  spent 
at  cruising  heights  between  2,500  feet  and  10,000  feet,  only  a very 
small  proportion  of  time  is  spent  at  the  heights  having  most 
observations,  except  in  the  one  layer  indicated  above.  Were  it 
therefore  possible  to  record  accurately  the  number  of  observa- 
tions per  500-foot  layer  per  unit  number  of  flying  hours  spent  within 
each  layer  the  lower  layers  would  undoubtedly  show  a much  higher 
frequency  of  observations. 


HEIGHT  IN  FEET  X 1000 

Fig.  I — Cruising  heights  anp  heights  of  observations 

The  numbers  of  observations  of  birds  at  different  heights  is  shown  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  flying  time  spent  at  different  altitudes. 
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Fig;.  I shows  the  number  of  observations  in  five-hundred  foot 
levels  quoted  above  tog’ether  with  the  cruising'  heights  of  my  most 
recent  one  hundred  flights  and  indicates  the  paucity  of  birds  at 
these  heights.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  bird  observations 
(four)  during  these  last  hundred  flights  are  too  few  to  be  plotted 
against  the  flights  and  I have  no  record  of  cruising  heights  to 
cover  previous  flights.  However  these  hundred  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  last  twenty-two  months  during  which  over  half 
of  the  total  observations  have  been  made.  Cruising  heights  are 
usually  in  multiples  of  500  feet,  but  as  the  hundred  flights  cover 
twenty-six  levels  an  erratic  graph  would  result  from  plotting  them 
thus  (e.g.  13  flights  at  6000  feet  and  17  at  7000  feet  yet  only  2 at 
6500  feet)  and  would  destroy  the  “time  at  each  flight  level’’  which 
the  graph  tries  to  convey.  The  flights  have  therefore  been  plotted 
in  thousand  foot  levels  and  are  thus  strictly  not  on  quite  the  same 
axis  as  the  observations.  Table  II  shows  the  same  data  reduced 
to  percentages  in  three  height-groups  and  again  illustrates  the 
rarity  of  high  flying  by  birds. 


Table  II — Percentages  of  bird  observations  at  different  cruising  heights 


Height 

Below  2000' 
2000'' -4500' 
Above  4500' 


% 


of  last  100  flights 
cruising  therein 
1 1 
22 


67 


% of  total  bird 
observations 
68 
29 
3 


100 


100 


Few  of  my  colleagues  ever  see  birds  in  flight  though  among  the 
observations  of  which  I have  heard  there  have  been  two  at  about 
10,000  feet,  one  at  7,500  and  one  at  5,500  feet — the  last  two  being 
of  geese.  Inability  of  my  colleagues  accurately  to  identify  birds 
seen  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  personal  observations. 

I have  no  experience  of  flying  in  the  Middle  or  Far  East,  where 
it  is  possible  that,  with  a large  number  of  birds  of  prey  dependent 
on  thermals  for  obtaining  height,  heights  of  3000  feet  or  more  may 
not  be  uncommon.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  this  paper  may  bring 
forth  a number  of  observations  from  other  pilots  which  may 
radically  change  the  tentative  indications  outlined  above. 

As  my  work  has  a summer  seasonal  bias  no  direct  significance 
can  be  drawn  from  the  monthly  distribution  of  observations,  which 
is  however  as  follows  ; — 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  Jun.  Jly.  .'Vug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

I 29813  14  76923 

Peaks  are  shown  in  March-April,  July  and  October.  If  however 
an  admittedly  arbitrary  system  is  adopted  to  eliminate  local, 
roosting,  feeding  or  other  circuitous  flight  (excluding  birds  such 
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as  Buzzard  {Buteo  buteo)  which  migrate  thus),  the  monthly  distri- 
bution of  significant  flights  where  the  birds  appear  to  be  flying 
purposefully  e.g.  above  cloud,  in  flocks  on  a definite  heading,  or 
over  the  sea  or  in  adverse  weather,  then  the  distribution 
becomes  : ■ — ■ 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  Jun.  Jly.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

0262  01001813 

Thus  there  are  clear  peaks  in  March  and  October.  The  June 
record  of  Lapwing  is  peculiar  among  these  as  the  only  one  during 
the  summer  months  of  May  to  August. 

Certain  days  have  yielded  more  than  one  observation  up  to  a 
maximum  of  five  on  one  day.  Reports  from  other  pilots  have  also 
often  occurred  on  a day  when  I have  myself  seen  something.  Thus 
25  observations  have  fallen  on  ten  days.  However  though  some 
of  these  ten  days  have  been  days  of  light  wind,  associated  with 
anticyclonic  conditions  with  perhaps  part  cover  of  strato-cumulus 
cloud,  on  innumerable  other  occasions  similar  conditions  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  have  produced  nothing.  Such  conditions, 
providing  one  is  above  the  haze  and/or  cloud  layer,  are  so  ideal 
for  search  with  practically  unlimited  visibility  that  any  slight 
increase  of  observations  need  signify  nothing. 

The  local  times  of  occurrence  of  the  observations  have  been 
noted  on  fifty-four  occasions.  Though  I do  fly  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  these  are  not  evenly  distributed : as  a result  the 
times  do  not  give  a true  indication  of  the  incidence  of  activity. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  I have  only  one  record  for  the  hour 
0530-0630,  one  for  0730-0830  and  two  for  1830-1930.  All  other 
hours  between  these  last  two  have  three,  four  or  five  records  each 
except  0830-0930  and  1230-1330  with  seven  each  and  1430-1530 
with  eight.  Of  the  twenty-four  migrationally  significant  records 
previously  mentioned,  five  were  for  1430-1530,  with  all  but  three 
of  the  remaining  seventeen  timed  records  being  spread  almost 
equally  between  0830-1230. 

The  heading  of  a bird  is  in  many  cases  inconsequential,  e.g. 
Skylark  [Alaiida  arvensis)  hovering  in  song.  Also  I have  often 
found  it  possible  to  see  and  identify  birds  yet  not  be  sure  of  their 
heading,  all  eifort  being  devoted  to  recognition,  the  rapidly 
changing  “angle  off”  during  the  few  seconds  the  bird  is  visible 
tending  to  baffle  accurate  orientation.  .As  a result  there  are 
relatively  few  data  to  assess  direction  of  birds  in  relation  to  wind 
speed  and  direction. 

However,  in  seventeen  cases  the  heading  of  the  birds  and  the 
wind  at  the  height  at  which  they  were  flying  have  been  noted;  these 
show  three  cases  with  birds  flying  with  a head-wind  ; one  with  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  bow;  one  on  the  starboard  beam  and  three 
on  the  starboard  quarter;  three  had  a tail-wind;  two  a wind  on 
their  port  quarter  and  one  a wind  on  the  port  bow.  In  three  other 
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cases  the  wind  was  light  and  variable  at  the  time.  Thus  these 
observations,  which  would  fall  within  the  category  of  “high”  for  a 
ground  observer  show  a slight  bias  in  favour  of  birds  flying  high 
with  tail-wind  components. 

Of  seven  cases  of  birds  flying  below  three-fourths  or  more  cloud- 
cover,  five  lacked  adequate  data,  one  was  flying  with  a wind  30° 
aft  of  the  beam,  and  the  other  with  a beam  wind.  This  last  bird 
was  a Meadow  Pipit  heading  S.W.  with  a N.W.  wind  of  a speed 
approximately  equal  to  its  own  airspeed : thus  the  bird  must  have 
been  tracking  almost  due  south  with  a slightly  increased  ground- 
speed  over  airspeed.  This  is  my  only  case  of  a bird  being  airborne 
at  a time  when  its  airspeed  equalled  or  was  less  than  the  wind 
speed. 

Of  the  four  records  of  birds  flying  above  three-fourths  or  more 
cloud  cover,  one  was  almost  directly  into  wind,  one  was  running 
with  the  wind  and  the  other  two  had  the  wind  on  their  starboard 
quarter. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  birds  flying  between  layers  of  cloud  each 
more  than  three-fourths  cover,  data  are  available  for  one — birds 
flying  with  the  wind  on  their  starboard  bow.  This  case  is  also  the 
only  one  where  birds  were  seen  to  emerge  from  cloud  climbing. 

It  may  be  noted  that  large  birds  which  gain  lift  from  thermals 
have  been  seen  almost  exclusively  on  fine  days  with  light  and 
variable  winds  and  have  been  either  at  or  just  below  the  top  of 
the  haze  layer  or  cloud  base ; thus  they  have  not  sought  to  gain 
height  above  that  offered  through  almost  effortless  soaring  in  the 
currents  of  rising  warm  air. 

Of  the  gulls,  only  the  Herring  Gull  (Lartis  argentatus)  has  been 
observed  twice  well  clear  of  land.  Of  land-birds  only  the  Meadow 
Pipit  has  been  seen  well  over  the  sea.  Lapwings,  however,  have 
twice  been  seen  on  a sea  crossing- — in  both  cases  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  large  rise  in  the  number  of  observations  in  1953  and  1954 
together  with  a complete  dearth  of  recorded  observations  prior  to 
1948  is  remarkable.  However,  much  of  my  service  flying  was  over 
the  sea  with  a greater  proportion  by  night.  Most  of  my  flying 
thereafter  until  the  end  of  1952  was  over  the  United  Kingdom  with 
much  cross-channel  (Irish  Sea)  work.  Since  then  a larger  pro- 
portion has  been  over  the  European  continental  land-mass.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  even  over  short  sea  crossings  birds  are  less 
inclined  to  fly  high  than  over  quite  flat  but  large  land-masses. 

CONCLUSION 

Over  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  a lesser  extent  over  Western 
Europe  the  observations  indicate  that  there  is  little  flight  by  birds 
at  heights  of  five  hundred  feet  or  above,  birds  being  encountered 
on  an  average  once  in  every  seventy  hours  of  flying  by  daylight. 

On  observations  covering  a variety  of  species  engaged  in  various 
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pursuits  no  clear-cut  pattern  in  relation  to  such  factors  as  wind, 
weather  or  season  is  discernible. 

Many  more  observations  are  required  over  a wider  area  to 
evaluate  the  incidence  of  high  flying  by  birds. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  Observations  on  birds  seen  from  aircraft  are  given. 

2.  The  problems  associated  with  observing  and  identifying 
birds  are  discussed. 

3.  The  observations  are  assessed  in  relation  to  cruising  height, 
time  of  year  and  day,  wind  direction  and  cloud  amount. 

4.  In  conclusion  the  need  is  expressed  for  further  work  of  this 
kind. 


NUTHATCH  ROOSTING  TIMES  IN 
RELATION  TO  LIGHT  AS  MEASURED  WITH 
A PHOTOMETER 

By  M.  C.  Kadford 

During  the  winter  of  1953-54  one  of  a pair  of  Nuthatches  (Sitta 
europcea)  roosted  regularly  in  a nesting-box  in  our  garden  at 
Oxford,  as  it  did  during  the  previous  winter  (c/.  Radford,  1954). 
The  sexes  were  again  readily  distinguished  since  the  male  had  a 
much  more  marked  red  on  the  flanks  and  as  before  it  was  only  the 
female  that  roosted  in  the  box.  She  started  on  November  7th, 
1953,  and  continued  steadily  until  March  21st,  1954,  when  she 
began  taking  pieces  of  bark  into  the  box  and  stopped  roosting. 

From  November  iith  I had  the  use  of  a photometer  kindly  lent 
by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  It  proved  to  be  of  little  use 
in  the  mornings  as  the  Nuthatch  got  up  with  great  regularity 
close  to  the  time  of  sunrise  when  the  light  was  so  dim  as  to  give 
photometer  readings  usually  below  i.  At  this  level  the  instrument 
is  not  very  reliable  and  the  differences  were  too  slight  to  be  of  value. 

The  evening  results  were,  however,  very  interesting  and  I took 
readings  at  the  moment  of  roosting  on  as  many  occasions  as 
possible  throughout  the  winter.  They  were  all  taken  at  the  same 
window  facing  W.S.W.  and  looking  on  to  the  nesting-box  at  one 
side.  There  were  no  trees  in  front  of  the  window.  Brief  notes 
were  also  made  of  the  type  of  evening  (mild,  cold,  wet,  foggy, 
snow,  etc.).  The  accompanying  tables  give  the  results: 


Sunset 

Time  of 

Photometer 

(p.m. 

roosting 

reading 

Date 

G.M.T.) 

(p.m. 

G.M.T.) 

Weather 

Nov.  II 

4.17 

3-45 

4-5 

Overcast,  mild. 

12 

4-5 

2.4 

Cloudy,  mild. 

13 

3-45 

2.8 

Raining,  mild. 

14 

4.0 

2.8 

Cloudy,  mild. 

15 

3-55 

4.0 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

16 

4.12 

8.5 

Clear,  mild. 

17 

4-5 

2.8 

Foggy,  mild. 

18 

4.10 

4-5 

0.8 

Misty,  overcast,  mild. 

20 

3-45 

30 

Light  cloud,  mild 

21 

350 

2.4 

Cloudy,  mild. 

22 

3-45 

2.4 

Cloudy,  mild. 

23 

3-50 

4-5 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

25 

4.0 

3-55 

5-0 

Clear,  mild. 

26 

350 

6.0 

Clear,  mild. 

27 

3-42 

3-2 

Overcast,  mild. 

28 

3-55 

1.6 

Overcast,  mild. 

29 

340 

I.O 

Misty,  dark,  mild. 

30 

4.0 

3-2 

Clear,  mild. 

71 


72 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
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Sunset  Time  of 

Photometer 

(p.m.  roosting 

reading 

Date 

G.M.T.)  (p.m. 

Weather 

G.M.T.) 

I 

4-5 

2.0 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

2 

3-55  3-55 

30 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

3 

3-50 

0.8 

Overcast,  mild. 

4 

3-35 

0.4 

Overcast,  mild 

6 

3-50 

3-8 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

7 

4.0 

0.8 

Cloudy,  mild. 

8 

3-45 

0.8 

Cloudy,  mild. 

9 

350  330 

1.8 

Foggy,  mild. 

lO 

350 

I.O 

Cloudy,  mild. 

II 

3-45 

1.8 

Cloudy,  mild. 

13 

3-48 

2.0 

Cloudy,  mild. 

H 

3-45 

0.4 

Very  dark,  mild. 

15 

350 

2.0 

Foggy,  cold. 

i6 

3-49  4-0 

0.8 

Almost  clear,  mild. 

I? 

3-55 

30 

Clear,  mild. 

i8 

4.0 

0.4 

Misty,  mild. 

20 

350 

3-0 

Clear,  cold. 

22 

3.58 

0.8 

Dark,  mild. 

23 

3-55  3-50 

0.8 

Dark,  mild. 

24 

3-45 

36.0 

Clear,  sunny,  mild. 

25 

3-55 

8.0 

Clear,  sunny,  mild. 

26 

after  4.0  less 

than  0.5 

Dark,  mild. 

27-31 

Not  seen 

I 

0 

4.20  less  than  0.2 

Frost,  clear. 

3 

4.0 

4 

4-5 

13.0 

Cold,  clear. 

5 

4.0 

0.8 

Cold,  dark. 

7 

4-5 

II. 0 

Snow,  clear. 

10 

4.10 

II 

4-5 

1-5 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

13 

415 

0.2 

Very  dark,  mild. 

15 

4-5 

36.0 

Clear,  bright,  mild. 

17 

4.20  4.20 

25.0 

Clear,  bright,  cold. 

18 

4.10 

4-5 

Light  cloud,  cold. 

19 

3-50 

25.0 

Sunny  in  W.,  mild. 

20 

4-5 

3-2 

Dark,  mild. 

21 

4.0 

2.0 

Wet,  mild. 

22 

4.10 

4-5 

Cloudy,  mild. 

23 

430 

3-2 

Clear,  mild. 

24 

430 

25 

415 

4-5 

Cloudy,  cold. 

31 

4-45 

I 

4.20 

36.0 

Snow  on  ground. 

3 

415 

100.0 

Snow  on  ground,  sunny 

4 

415 

100.0 

Snow  on  ground,  sunny 

5 

4-35 

50.0 

Snow  on  ground,  sunny 

7 

4-55  4-35 

50.0 

Thaw,  clear. 

9 

4-45 

4-5 

Misty,  mild. 

1 1 

4-35 

4-5 

Misty,  mild. 

12 

425 

3-2 

Wet,  mild. 

14 

5-10  4-55 

50 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

15 

4-55 

4.0 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

Plate  <) 


Sahine’s  (iuLL  (Xcma  sahiui)  ox  the  mlst,  Ai.aska,  11)50 
Tills  ^ivfs  some  indiciUion  of  the  forked  tail  ami  ol  the  black  outer  |irimaries 
with  their  white  ti]is.  The  secomlaries  and  inner  |)rimaries  are  white, 
forming  on  the  extemknl  wing  a large  white  triangle  which  is  represented  in 
the  foldi'd  wing  hv  the  white  line  henetith  the  pale  grey  nf  the  coverts  and  mantle. 

(sec  page  75) 


Xiall  lidiilnn 


Plate  io 


Sabine’s  (iuLi.  (Xciua  sahiui)  at  the  nest,  Alaska,  1950 
rii'-  sl.-iti-  liood  is  se|)aratc(l  from  (lie  while  of  the  neck  hy  a narrow  hordi’r  of  black;  bolli  tliis  and 

till-  bla(d<-b.■l■^l•d,  vcllow-lipped  bill  .are  well  '.hown  here.  'I'he  nest  is  a slight  hollow  of  stalks  and  gr.ass, 
iisu:dl\'  on  marshy  ground,  and  the  eggs  vary  from  brown  to  olive-greim  mtirked  with  (barker  brown. 

(.see  p.age  75) 
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short  1\' 
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Sunset 

(p.m. 

Time  of 
roosting 

Photometer 

Date 

G.M.T.) 

(p.m. 

G.M.T.) 

reading 

Weather 

Feb.  16 

4-50 

7.0 

Cloudy. 

18 

4-45 

2.0 

Wet,  mild. 

19 

4-15 

?.2 

Wet,  very  dark,  mild. 

20 

21 

5-25 

4-55 

50.0 

Clear,  sunny,  mild. 

22 

4-35 

8.0 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

23 

4-45 

100.0 

Sunny,  mild. 

25 

4-45 

6.0 

Overcast,  mild. 

26 

4-45 

120 

Sunny,  mild. 

28 

5-35 

4-50 

25 

Snow  showers,  cold. 

Mar.  I 

540 

4-50 

6.5 

Snow  showers. 

2 

4-45 

10. 0 

Cloudy,  cold. 

3 

4-55 

9.0 

Light  cloud,  mild 

5 

5-5 

120.0 

Sunny,  cold. 

6 

5.10 

7.0 

Light  cloud,  mild. 

7 

5-50 

5.10 

100.0 

Sunny,  mild. 

8 

5-30 

15.0 

Cloud  after  warm  day. 

9 

5-15 

9.0 

Cloudy,  mild. 

II 

5-40 

20.0 

Clear,  mild. 

12 

5-50 

15-0 

Clear,  mild. 

13 

6.0 

5-5 

2.0 

Overcast,  cold  N.E. 

wind. 

15 

5-5 

4-5 

Cold,  N.E.  wind. 

i6  ‘ 

540 

40.0 

Cold,  N.E.  wind. 

19 

5-30 

6-5 

Wet,  mild. 

20 

5-55 

4.0 

Cloudy,  mild. 

21 

Stopped  roosting. 

5-50 

4-5 

Cloudy,  mild. 

I had  expected  to  find  the  time  of  roosting  varying  with  the  light 
and  during  November — a mild  month,  never  very  light — there 
seemed  some  suggestion  of  this.  For  instance,  the  latest  time 
recorded,  4.12  p.m.  on  the  i6th,  was  also  the  lightest  evening, 
8.5.  But  on  the  17th  and  i8th  she  went  to  roost  at  4.5  p.m.  both 
days,  with  readings  of  2.8  and  0.8  respectively. 

In  December  there  was  more  variation  in  the  light  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  relation  between  these  variations  and  the  time  of 
roosting.  The  earliest  time,  3.30  p.m.  on  the  9th  had  a light 
reading  of  1.8,  while  the  latest,  4.5  p.m.  on  the  ist,  had  a reading 
of  2.0.  But  on  the  8th,  iith,  14th,  and  24th  she  roosted  at  3.45  p.m. 
with  light  readings  of  0.8,  1.8,  0.4  and  36.0  respectively. 

In  January,  February  and  March  the  light  variations  became  far 
more  marked  and  there  seemed  to  be  complete  absence  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  time  of  roosting  and  the  amount  of  light. 
For  instance,  in  January  she  roosted  at  4.5  p.m.  on  the  4th,  7th, 
nth,  15th  and  20th  and  the  light  readings  were  respectively  13.0, 
ii.o,  1.5,  36.0  and  3.2.  Again,  on  the  ist  she  roosted  at  4.20 
p.m.  with  a light  reading  of  less  than  0.5,  and  at  4.20  p.m.  on  the 
17th  with  a reading  of  25.0.  In  February  she  roosted  at  4.15  p.m. 
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on  the  3rd,  4th  and  igth  with  a light  reading  of  100.0  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  and  less  than  0.5  on  the  igth.  Similarly,  she  went  in  at 
4.45  p.m.  on  the  23rd,  25th  and  26th  with  light  readings  of  100.0, 

6.0,  and  120.0  respectively.  The  same  holds  good  in  March,  for  she 
roosted  at  5.5  p.m.  on  the  5th,  13th  and  15th  with  readings  of 

120.0,  2.0,  and  4.5  respectively. 

As  far  as  I can  judge  from  these  figures  there  is  no  doubt  that 
light  does  not  affect  the  hour  at  which  the  Nuthatch  roosts. 

In  the  previous  year  I could  not  find  that  temperature  affected 
the  time  of  roosting  and  the  same  thing  was  shown  this  year.  In 
November  and  December  the  weather  was  on  the  whole  very  mild 
and  the  question  of  variation  in  temperature  hardly  arose,  but  in 
January  and  February  there  was  much  more  variety.  On  January 
ist  and  4th  there  was  frost  and  the  roosting  times  were  4.20  p.m. 
and  4.5  p.m.  respectively.  On  the  7th,  when  it  was  snowing,  the 
time  was  again  4.5  p.m.  But  it  was  also  4.5  p.m.  on  the  iith, 
15th  and  20th  all  of  which  I noted  as  being  mild.  On  February 
1st,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  times 
of  roosting  were  4.20  p.m.,  4.15  p.m.,  4.15  p.m.  and  4.35  p.m. 
respectively.  On  the  7th  it  was  thawing  and  the  time  was  again 
4.33  p.m.  The  same  absence  of  any  relation  was  shown  in  March. 

These  observations  do,  however,  suggest  that  the  bird  roosts 
earlier  in  relation  to  sunset  in  February  and  March  than  in 
November  and  December.  This  is  the  same  as  was  found  by 
Dunnett  and  Hinde  with  captive  Great  Tits.  Possibly  this  is  a 
question  of  the  time  required  for  getting  the  necessary  food. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS 
LXm.  SABINE’S  GULL 

Photographed  by  Niall  Rankin 
(Plates  9-10) 

Sabine^s  Gull  {Xema  sabini)  is  an  Arctic-nesting  species  breeding 
on  low-lying  marshy  ground  in  tundra  regions.  It  is  not  a 
common  bird  anywhere  in  its  range,  but  the  main  breeding  areas 
are  in  Arctic  Canada,  Baffin  Island,  and  N.W.  Greenland;  Arctic 
Siberia,  from  the  Taimyr  Peninsular  eastwards  ; and  Alaska,  where 
Col.  Rankin’s  fine  photographs  were  taken.  It  is  a rather  more 
irregular  nester  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  circle,  including 
Spitsbergen.  Large  colonies  are  not  usually  found.  Instead, 
small  scattered  groups  of  nests  occur  often  in  close  proximity  to 
colonies  of  Arctic  Terns  {Sterna  macrura).  The  nest  (shown  in 
plate  10)  is  a slight  affair  of  grasses  in  a shallow  hollow,  and  the 
usual  clutch  is  of  two  to  three  eggs,  as  is  typical  with  gulls. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  winter  range  is  far  from  well  known, 
perhaps  partly  because  Sabine’s  is  one  of  the  gulls  that  do  not 
much  visit  land  at  this  season.  J.  Fisher  and  R.  M.  Lockley 
(Sea-Birds,  1953,  p-  237)  say  that  it  winters  “somewhat 
mysteriously  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 

and  on  the  North  Atlantic  coasts the  main  wintering  place 

of  the  Atlantic  population  is  not  properly  known,  though  it  may 
well  be  largely  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  (in  the  Bay  of  Biscay)  . . . . 
whether  the  Bay  of  Biscay  really  is  a wintering  place  remains  to 
be  proved  ; if  it  is,  the  birds  seem  to  start  their  return  passage 
early,  before  Christmas  (as  many  petrels  do),  and  nobody  knows 
where  this  passage  takes  place.’’  It  is  an  occasional  autumn 
visitor  to  other  coasts  in  western  Europe,  and  three  recent  British 
records  are  given  on  pages  83-84.  In  September  1950  (antea,  vol. 
xliv,  pp.  254-256  and  420-421)  no  less  than  three  adults  and  ten 
immature  birds  were  recorded  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  Late  winter  and  spring  records  are  extremely  scarce, 
however,  and  it  is  not  really  understood  what  happens  to  the 
Sabine’s  Gull  during  this  period  and  before  it  arrives  on  its 
breeding-grounds  in  late  May. 

Like  the  other  gulls  found  only  in  the  high  North — Ivory 
(Pastophila  eburnea)  and  Ross’s  (Rhodostethia  rosea) — Sabine’s 
Gull  is  a graceful  and  tern-like  creature,  with  a light,  buoyant 
flight.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  the  most  tern-like  of  all  the  gulls, 
and  has  rather  a tern-like  cry.  In  the  fashion  of  the  marsh  terns 
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it  feeds  larg-ely  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  plumage  of  this  species  are  well  shown  in  these 
photographs.  This  is  the  only  gull  with  a clearly  forked  tail,  and 
plate  9 gives  some  indication  of  this.  Plate  lo  shows  particularly 
well  the  form  of  the  slate-grey  hood  separated  from  the  white  of 
the  neck  by  a narrow  black  collar ; in  winter  this  hood  is  lost,  and 
the  head  is  white  with  dusky  on  the  sides.  The  outer  primaries 
are  black  up  to  the  carpal  joint,  except  for  the  white  tips  (not 
subterminal  mirrors)  which  produce  in  the  folded  wing  a regular 
series  of  white  patches  on  a black  ground — well  shown  in  both 
plates  9 and  lo.  The  inner  primaries  and  secondaries  are  white, 
and  this  produces  a characteristic  flight  pattern  of  a broad  white 
triangle  behind  the  black  of  the  primaries  and  the  pale  grey  of  the 
rest  of  the  wing.  The  short,  yellow-tipped,  black-based  bill  Is 
well  illustrated  in  both  plates.  I.J.F.-L. 


THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  A PAIR  OF  GREAT 
TITS  AT  THE  NEST 

By  Monica  M.  Betts 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford) 

In  1951,  a pair  of  Great  Tits  [Parus  major)  nested  in  a specially 
constructed  observation  nest-box  attached  to  a wooden  hide  situ- 
ated in  oak  woodland  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire.  The 
box  was  illuminated  by  a window  in  the  roof,  and  backed  by  a plain 
glass  window,  so  that  the  observer  could  watch  the  nest  from  a 
distance  of  about  nine  inches. 

Seven  young  hatched  on  May  30th  and  the  remaining  two  on 
May  31st;  all  nine  left  the  nest  on  June  i8th  between  0600  and  0700 
hours  G.M.T.  During  the  nestling  period  the  box  was  under 
observation  for  an  average  time  of  over  six  hours  per  day,  the 
times  of  watching  being  varied  daily. 

THE  SHARE  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  FEEDING  THE  YOUNG 

The  proportion  of  the  feeding  visits  by  the  female  averaged 
about  28%  in  the  first  five  days  during  which  brooding  was  still 
necessary,  after  which  it  increased  until  by  the  ninth  day  it  was 
over  50%  of  the  total,  and  by  the  nineteenth  day  gi'%  of  the  total. 
On  the  last  morning,  however,  the  visits  of  the  male  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  female’s  share  dropped  to  76%. 

It  is  possible  that  the  share  of  the  sexes  in  feeding  the  young 
varies  individually,  and  it  may  also  depend  on  the  occurrence  of 
a second  brood.  Kluijver  (1950),  studying  two  Great  Tit  nests, 
found  that  the  female’s  share  increased  steadily  to  ca.  6a%. 
Hinde  (1952)  obtained  similar  results  for  this  species,  although  at 
one  nest  the  male  continued  to  do  most  of  the  feeding  of  the  young 
during  the  whole  period,  and  the  female’s  share  never  exceeded 

24%- 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  nest  may  not  give  a true  indication 
of  the  share  of  each  parent  in  feeding  the  young  if  the  sexes  differ 
in  the  number  of  food  items  brought  on  each  visit.  For  example, 
at  this  nest,  both  birds  often  brought  several  items  at  once,  but 
the  male  brought  more  than  one  item  much  more  frequently  than 
did  the  female.  Excluding  feeds  of  grit  and  snail  (which  were 
always  shared  between  several  young),  the  female  brought  two 
items  at  once  in  10%  of  her  visits,  and  three  or  more  items  togeth- 
er in  i'%  of  her  visits.  The  male,  however,  brought  two  items 
in  29%  of  his  visits,  and  three  or  more  items  in  io‘%.  Only  occa- 
sionally were  four,  five  or  six  food  items  brought  at  once.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  male  brought  several  items  at  once  was 
greater  during  the  first  half  of  the  nestling  period,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  female  this  frequency  increased  as  the  young  grew  older. 
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THE  RATE  OF  FEEDING 

The  rate  of  feeding'  was  calculated  from  the  average  number  of 
food  items  brought  to  the  young  per  hour  of  observation 
time.  This  feeding-rate  was  often  higher  than  the  visiting 
frequency,  due  to  the  parents’  bringing  several  items  at  one  visit. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  i. 


Fig.  I — The  rate  of  feeding  of  a brood  of  Great  Tits  (Partts  major) 


The  drop  in  the  feeding-rate  on  the  fifth  day  was  probably  due 
to  the  time  of  observation,  which  on  this  day  was  restricted  to  a 
cool  morning,  when  the  female  was  brooding  for  nearly  half  the 
time.  The  peak  in  the  number  of  items  brought  per  hour,  and  also 
in  the  number  of  visits,  came  on  the  eleventh  day.  After  this  time 
the  feeding-rate  dropped  fairly  steadily  until  the  nineteenth  day 
when  it  increased  suddenly,  dropping  again  on  the  last  morning  to 
only  one  third  of  the  rate  at  the  peak  time.  The  slower  feeding- 
rate  towards  the  end  of  the  nestling  period  is  not  necessarily  cor- 
related with  any  drop  in  the  volume  of  food  brought  to  the  young, 
for  the  items  were  larger  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rise  in  the  feeding-rate  on 
the  nineteenth  day  corresponded  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
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of  smaller  food  items  in  the  diet  on  this  day.  The  general  pattern 
and  frequency  of  the  visits  are  similar  to  those  found  by  Gibb  (1950) 
for  first  broods  of  the  Great  Tit  in  mixed  woodland. 

In  a total  of  4,727  feeding  visits  22%  were  visits  with  two  or 
more  items.  The  habit  of  bringing  several  items  at  one  visit  was 
also  observed  at  the  nest  of  a pair  of  Blue  Tits  (P.  ccBruleus)  in  the 
Dean  Forest,  and  at  several  nests  of  titmice  in  a mixed  wood  in 
Berkshire  in  other  years.  Hence  the  use  of  automatic  recorders 
to  compare  visiting  frequencies  at  different  nests  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  a true  picture  of  the  feeding  activity  at  these  nests. 

NEST  SANITATION 

The  female  Great  Tit  was  seen  eating  the  shells  of  two  eggs 
which  hatched  while  the  box  was  under  observation.  This  habit 
has  been  recorded  in  the  Marsh  Tit  (P.  paliistris)  by  Steinfatt 
(1938),  but  the  Nethersole-Thompsons  (1942)  state  that  the  British 
titmice  usually  carry  the  egg-shells  from  the  nest. 

During  the  hours  of  observation  each  young  bird  defecated  on 
the  average  once  every  100  minutes,  and  there  was  little  variation 
in  this  rate  with  the  growth  of  the  young.  In  the  first  four  days 
most  of  the  faecal  sacs  were  swallowed  by  the  adult  which  had  fed 
the  young.  The  sacs  were  carried  from  the  nest  on  4 out  of  45 
occasions  on  the  third  day,  and  were  regularly  carried  away  after 
the  fifth  day.  (See  Hinde,  1952). 

As  described  by  Heinroth  (1924-26),  the  young  bird  elevates  the 
cloaca  when  defecating,  so  that  the  sac  protrudes  above  the  heads 
of  the  other  nestlings.  On  several  occasions  the  parent  pecked 
the  cloaca  of  the  young  when  no  faecal  sac  was  produced,  and  it 
frequently  waited  for  some  seconds  after  the  feed,  watching  the 
young,  and  presumably  waiting  for  the  production  of  a faecal  sac. 
On  six  occasions  when  a sac  was  produced  before  a beak-full  of 
several  items  had  been  shared  out,  the  adult  itself  swallowed  the 
rest  of  the  food  and  then  carried  the  faeces  from  the  nest.  Twice 
in  these  circumstances,  the  adult  carried  away  the  faecal  sac  while 
retaining  the  food  in  its  beak,  and  then  returned  to  complete  the 
feed.  This  was  also  observed  at  a Blue  Tit’s  nest  in  1950,  and  it 
suggests  that  the  drive  to  keep  the  nest  clean  may  be  greater  than 
the  drive  to  feed  the  young. 

The  female  spent  an  average  time  of  two  minutes  in  every 
observed  hour  in  cleaning  the  nest.  This  activity  entailed  probing 
the  lining  of  the  nest  with  the  beak,  and  hunting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  nest  beneath  the  young.  Small  particles  of  chitin  and  debris 
were  eaten,  and  the  activity  is  probably  a safeguard  against  the 
presence  of  parasites ; it  also  prevents  the  young  from  becoming 
entangled  in  the  nest-lining.  Nest-cleaning  was  not  observed 
after  the  eighteenth  day.  Similar  nest-cleaning  behaviour  by  the 
female  Blue  Tit  has  been  described  by  Pullen  (1945). 
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THE  TIME  SPENT  BY  THE  FEMALE  IN  BROODING  THE  YOUNG 

The  averag-e  time  spent  by  the  female  in  brooding  the  young 
during  the  hours  of  observation  is  shown  in  Table  I.  Brooding 
was  more  prevalent  in  the  early  morning  (dawn  to  0800  hours 
G.M.T.),  when  the  temperature  was  lower,  than  later  in  the  day. 
Brooding  during  the  day  became  progressively  less  frequent  as 
the  young  grew  older,  until  after  the  seventh  day  it  ceased, 
although  the  female  continued  to  sleep  on  the  nest  at  night  for 
most  of  the  period. 


Table  I — The  average  time  spent  brooding  by  the  female 
Great  Tit  (Parus  major) 


A.  Time  spent  brooding  from 

B.  Timespentbroodingfrom 

first  feed  of 

day  to  0800 

0800  hours 

G.M.T.  to  last 

hours 

G.M.T. 

feed  of  day. 

Total  hours 

Percentage  of 

Total  hours 

Percentage  of 

Day 

of 

time  spent 

of 

time  spent 

observation 

brooding 

observation 

brooding 

I 

3-0 

63 

2 

— 

— 

7.6 

53 

3 

3-3 

62 

6.1 

33 

4 

^■5 

57 

5-5 

17 

5 

4.0 

5^ 

— . 

— 

0 

2.2 

35 

2-3 

7 

7 

3-5 

28 

6-3 

5 

THE 

TIMES  OF  THE  . 

AWAKENING  AND 

ROOSTING  OF  THE  ADULTS 

As  the  female  roosted  in  the  box  until  the  nineteenth  night  it 
was  possible  to  record  her  awakening  and  roosting  times  on  some 
days.  Data  were  also  collected  on  the  times  of  the  first  and  last 
visits  to  the  nest  by  the  male.  The  average  length  of  time  between 
the  first  and  last  feeds  of  the  day  was  about  16  hours.  Table  II 
shows  that  up  to  the  time  when  the  young  were  half  grown,  the 
female  left  the  box  before  sunrise,  after  which  she  emerged  pro- 
gressively later.  On  the  mornings  of  June  15th  and  i6th  the 
female  left  the  box  as  the  observer  entered  the  hide  some  20  min- 
utes before  sunrise,  and  this  disturbance  may  also  have  afl'ected  the 
time  of  her  first  feeding  visit.  The  roosting  time  of  the  female 
varied  from  68  to  ii  minutes  before  sunset. 

The  male  emerged  earlier  than  the  female,  who  normally  did  not 
leave  the  nest-box  until  he  arrived  there.  For  the  first  few  davs 
the  male  continued  to  feed  the  3'oung  after  the  female  had  entered 
the  box  for  the  night,  but  from  the  eighth  day  he  ceased  feeding 
the  young  at  a progressively  earlier  time,  and  by  the  nineteenth 
evening  his  last  visit  was  60  minutes  earlier  than  the  last  visit  bv 
the  female. 
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Table  II — The  times  of  awakening  and  roosting  of  the  adult 


Great  Tits  (Parus 
Time  in  minutes  before  ( — ) or 

Awakening  Roosting 

of  female  of  female 

major) 

after  (-f)  sunrise  and  sunset 
First 

arrival  Last  feed  by 

of  male  male 

May  30 

—68 

—51 

31 

—64 

—56 

June  I 

—6 

—5 

2 

-58 

—31 

3 

—9 

—13 

—9 

(before  • — 20) 

•1 

—34 

— 21 

5 

—9 

—9 

6 

—45 

—64 

7 

(before  — i) 

8 

9 

—6 

—6 

10 

—47 

-48 

II 

-f-2 

-f-2 

12 

—65 

—76 

13 

14 

15 

+ 14* 

-f  29 

16 

-1-26* 

— I I 

+ 13 

—46 

17 

— 27* 

-87 

18 

+ 18 

+ 27 

* Time  of  first  and  last  visits  to  nest 

The  figures  for  awakening  and  roosting  times  of  the  female  are 
very  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Hinde  (1952)  for  this  species  in 
the  breeding  season.  Figures  given  by  Kluijver  (1950)  for  the 
adults  of  first  broods  of  Great  Tits  in  Holland,  show  that  the 
female  rose  on  the  average  6 minutes  before  sunrise,  some  31 
minutes  later  than  the  male,  while  her  roosting  time  varied  from 
shortly  before  sunset  to  after  sunset,  getting  later  as  the  young 
grew  older.  It  is  not  clear  why  female  Great  Tits  in  Holland 
should  go  to  roost  so  much  later  in  relation  to  sunset  than  members 
of  the  same  species  in  this  country. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  The  share  of  the  male  Great  Tit  in  feeding  tjie  young  de- 
creased steadily  during  the  nestling  period,  except  for  an  increase 
on  the  last  morning. 

2.  The  rate  of  feeding  increased  to  a peak  on  the  eleventh  day 
and  thereafter  decreased,  the  fall  being  correlated  with  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  food  items  brought  to  the  young.  The  visiting 
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frequency  did  not  represent  the  true  feeding  rate  as  on  22’%  of  all 
visits,  two  or  more  items  were  brought  together. 

3.  The  young  Great  Tits  defecated  about  once  per  100 
minutes.  The  faecal  sacs  were  usually  eaten  by  the  adults  during 
the  first  four  days,  and  carried  from  the  nest  by  the  adults  after 
this  time.  The  female  spent  about  two  minutes  per  hour  in 
cleaning  the  nest. 

4.  During  the  first  five  days,  the  female  brooded  the  young 
for  an  average  of  57%  of  the  time  from  dawn  to  0800  hours  G.M.T. 
The  proportion  dropped  to  28%  on  the  seventh  morning  and  brood- 
ing ceased  thereafter. 

5.  The  female  left  the  box  before  sunrise  until  the  young  were 
half  grown,  after  which  she  emerged  progressively  later.  The 
male  was  active  rather  earlier  than  the  female.  The  female  entered 
the  box  to  roost  from  ii  to  68  minutes  before  sunset.  The  male’s 
last  visit  to  the  nest  was  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  female 
entering  to  roost,  except  during  the  first  week.  The  average 
length  of  time  between  the  first  and  last  feeds  of  the  day  was  16 
hours. 
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NOTES 


Sabine’s  Gull  in  Somerset. — From  the  end  of  the  Old  Pier  at 
Weston-super-mare,  Somerset,  on  12th  August  1954,  we  saw  a 
small  tern-like  gull  which  appeared  to  have  black  primaries  and 
a black  leading  edge  to  the  wing.  The  bird  flew  very  close  to  us — 
within  six  feet — and  we  had  a clear  view  of  the  bill  and  legs. 
These  latter  were  blackish,  as  also  was  the  bill  except  for  the  tip 
which  was  a light  colour  later  confirmed  as  yellow.  The  head 
was  very  dark  grey,  the  mantle  pale  grey  and  the  rump  and  tail 
were  white.  White  secondaries  formed  a triangle  on  the  rear 
part  of  the  wing.  We  identified  the  bird  as  an  adult  Sabine’s 
Gull  [Xema  sabini)  in  breeding  plumage. 

The  bird  continued  to  fly  near  the  pier  with  about  30  Herring 
Gulls  [Larus  argentatus)  for  some  time,  occasionally  seeming  to 
feed  off  the  surface  of  the  water  while  in  flight,  and  now  and  then 
sittixig  on  the  water  for  brief  intervals.  Later  the  bird  flew  out 
to  sea,  keeping  just  above  the  waves,  and  vanished  out  of  sight, 
but  then  returned  follovv^ing  a steamer  in  with  a number  of  other 
gulls.  Again  it  came  very  close  to  us,  within  a range  of  10  to  20 
feet,  and  we  were  able  to  obtain  one  good  photograph. 

H.  R.  H.  Lance  and  J.  M.  Lance 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lance  have  sent  us  a print  of  the  photograph 
which  'clearly  confirms  the  identification,  though  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  reproduction. — Eds.] 

Sabine’s  Gull  near  the  Wolf  Lighthouse,  Cornwall. — While 
crossing  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  to  Penzance,  Cornwall,  in  the 
S.S.  “Scillonian”  on  ist  September  1954  I observed  an  adult 
Sabine’s  Gull  {Xema  sabini)  fairly  near  the  Wolf  Lighthouse.  The 
bird  kept  to  a height  of  approximately  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  from  a distance  looked  small  and  rather  tern-like,  but  as  it 
made  to  cross  close  to  the  ship’s  bow  such  diagnostic  characters 
as  the  deep  black  on  much  of  the  primaries  extending  up  to  and 
well  beyond  the  carpal  joint,  and  the  conspicuous  white  triangular 
patch  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  were  sufficient  to  identify  the 
species.  The  bill  was  dark  and  small;  the  head  white  with  a 
noticeable  smudge  behind  the  eye ; the  mantle  and  rest  of  wing 
greyish;  the  tail  wholly  white.  The  bird  was  soon  away  flying 
strongly  in  a southerly  direction  and  perhaps  may  have  been 
making  for  the  Scillies. 

The  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a juvenile  Sabine’s  and 
the  remains  of  another  in  recent  years  in  Somerset  {aniea,  vol. 
xliv,  pp.  255-256;  vol.  xlvi,  p.  189).  Bernard  King 

Sabine’s  Gull  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  . — From  Warden  Point,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  28th  November  1954,  I watched  on  several  occasions 
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between  0930  hours  and  1200  hours  what  I identified  as  a Sabine’s 
Gull  [Xema  sabini)  working-  the  rough  sea  of  Hurst  Narrows. 
The  bird  was  readily  disting-uished  from  other  g-ulls  by  its  buoyant, 
tern-like  flight  and  striking-  wing  pattern,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  leading  edge  of  the  wing-  appeared  dark,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  white  secondaries.  The  primaries  only  were  definitely  black. 
No  terminal  tail-bar  was  present,  but  I could  discern,  at  times, 
a dark  nape.  The  Sabine’s  Gull  dropped  momentarily  to  the 
surface  on  a number  of  occasions  but  did  not  settle  whilst  under 
observ^ation.  Present  for  comparison  were  two  adult  Little  Gulls 
[Larus  minutus)  and  both  adult  and  immature  Kittiwakes  {Rissa 
tridactyla)  in  addition  to  the  commoner  species  of  gulls.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  second  record  for  the  Isle  of  Wig-ht,  for 
one  was  seen  in  Cowes  Roads  on  6th  November  1905  by  M.J. 
Nicoll  [Ibis,  Oct.  1906).  M.  C.  Adams 

Baldpate  in  Dublin. — On  23rd  and  27th  February  1954  at  the 
North  Bull  Bird  Sanctuary,  Dublin,  I saw  a pair  of  duck  which 
were  later  identified  from  my  description  as  Baldpates  (d7ias 
americana)  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.  ].,  and  Major  E.  F. 
Ruttledge.  The  birds  were  about  the  size  of  Wigeon  {A.  penelope) 
and  their  markings  were  like  those  of  that  species,  though  much 
washed  with  brown  and  with  the  following  differences: — Drake: 
The  forehead  was  practically  white  instead  of  warm  buff ; a notice- 
able band  of  dark  feathers  extended  from  the  eye  to  the  nape.  The 
rest  of  the  head  was  creamy  buff  (pale  brownish  buff  at  some 
angles),  and  noticeably  pale  on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  The  creamy 
buff  area  was  entirely  covered  with  small  black  spots.  The  rest 
of  the  body  resembled  a browner  edition  of  a Wigeon  drake, 
though  there  was  distinctly  less  white  on  the  wings.  There  was 
a region  of  black  feathers  about  the  tail.  The  breast  was  buffish, 
speckled  with  brown.  Duck:  Entire  head  creamy  buff,  overlaid 
with  small  black  spots  which  were  particularly  noticeable  on  cheeks 
and  chin. 

At  times  I managed  to  get  within  thirty  yards  of  the  two  birds. 
M'hen  first  I saw  them  they  were  alone,  but  later  they  were  with 
a flock  of  Wigeon  from  which  they  were  easily  distinguishable. 

Frank  Kino 

Baldpate  in  Lanarkshire. — On  13th  March  1954  on  a rubbish 
dump  pool  at  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  an  adult  male  Baldpate 
(Atlas  americana)  was  seen  swimming  among  Wigeon  (A.  pene- 
lope), Pochard  (Aythya  ferina),  Goldeneye  (Bucephala  clanii^ula) 
and  Coot  (Fulica  atra).  Subsequently  it  was  seen  by  many  people 
until  i8th  April,  when  it  was  last  seen  by  H.M.-G.  A very 
detailed  description  was  compiled  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Editors. 
This  description  differs  in  two  points  from  The  Handbook , but  in 
each  case  other  sources  suggest  that  that  work  is  wrong.  Firstly, 
The  Handbook  says  that  americana  and  penelope  are  of  the  same 
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size,  whereas  our  bird  was  larger.  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  who  knows 
the  bird  in  the  field,  says  americana  is  usually  larger.  Peterson 
[A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds),  Grinnel,  Bryant  and  Stoker  {Game 
Birds  of  California)  and  Phillips  {The  Natural  History  of  the 
Ducks),  all  give  a larger  size  for  the  Baldpate.  According  to 
Phillips,  the  bill-size  is  markedly  greater,  suggesting  a heavier 
hea.d,  which  we  observed.  Secondly,  The  Handbook  and  Peterson 
show  a very  pale  face  for  americana.  Our  bird  had  a much 
darker  face  and  Mr.  Anderson  agrees  with  this.  The  illustration 
by  Allan  Brooks  in  Taverner’s  Birds  of  Canada  exactly  resembles 
it  in  this  particular.  The  pictures  in  Phillips,  and  Fitter  and 
Richardson  {The  Pocket  Guide  to  British  Birds)  also  come  very 
close  indeed  to  our  bird. 

The  bird  may  possibly  be  the  same  individual  as  that  recorded 
from  the  same  locality  on  i6th  April  1952  {Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  65, 
p.  1 16).  The  species  has  been  suspected  of  breeding  in  Iceland 
and  it  possibly  may  have  become  associated  with  a migratory 
flock  of  Wigeon  from  there.  D.  G.  Andrew,  G.  Frazer, 

M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn,  H.  Mayer-Gross,  R.  W.  T.  Smith  and 

C.  Walker 

“Diving-play”  of  Smew  in  their  winter  quarters. — On  8th 

March  1953,  at  Blagdon  Reservoir,  Somerset,  the  writer  observed 
a party  of  seven  Smew  {Mergus  albellus);  one  of  these  was  an 
adult  male,  the  remainder  being  “red-heads”,  of  which  two  were 
thought  to  be  young  males.  These  birds  were  diving  from  a height 
of  approximately  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
completely  submerging  for  a few  seconds.  On  re-surfacing  they 
immediately  took  flight  only  to  repeat,  with  quick  rapidity,  this 
interesting  behaviour  but  always  plunging  in  front  of  any  of  their 
companions  who  had  already  dived.  The  “diving-play”  lasted 
about  one  minute  then  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started  and 
finally  reverted  to  normal  splashing  and  diving  from  the  surface. 

The  behaviour  was  very  similar  to  the  diving-play  recorded  for 
surface-feeding  ducks  {antea,  vol.  xli,  p.  247;  vol.  xliii,  pp.  19,  20) 
and  in  the  writer’s  opinion  is  fairly  common  amongst  parties  of 
Mallard  {Anas  platvrhyncha),  Teal  {A.  crecca),  and  Shoveler 
{Spatula  clypeata)  but  no  previous  records  can  be  traced  of  saw- 
billed ducks  performing  in  this  manner.  Bernard  King 

Probable  Black  Kite  in  Dorset. — On  9th  May  1954,  on  Wareham 
Heath,  Dorset,  with  J.  R.  Brock,  R.  J.  Jackson  and  T.  C. 
Pickering  I saw  a large  hawk  with  a very  long  tail  rise  from  on 
or  near  the  ground  on  the  edge  of  a plantation  to  the  west  of  Great 
0\ens  Hill. 

The  bird  got  up  with  very  leisurely  wing-beats  and  at  first  sight 
was  taken  for  a female  Montagu’s  Harrier  {Circus  pygargus). 
.After  rising  from  the  ground  the  bird  circled  several  times  at  some 
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height,  soaring  and  sometimes  flapping  rather  slowly.  Once  or 
twice  it  hovered  with  an  action  something  like  a Kestrel’s  [Falco 
tinnunculus),  but  it  was  noted  that  the  long  tail  was  not  fanned 
or  depressed  and  the  wing-flapping  was  still  very  slow.  The  bird 
soared  in  a most  effortless  way  and  more  than  once  appeared  to 
stand  stationary  head  into  the  wind,  which  was  quite  considerable, 
with  no  flapping  or  movement  at  all.  On  two  occasions  it  dived 
steeply  towards  the  ground.  It  was  under  observation  for 
probably  5 to  10  minutes  at  ranges  from  50  to  300  yards  before 
it  finally  flew  away.  The  following  summary  is  made  from  notes 
written  down  immediately  on  return  from  the  field:  — 

Size  and  shape:  Length  as  Buzzard  {Biiteo  buteo)  but  a much 
less  bulky  bird  with  very  long  tail  and  narrower  wings.  They 
were  not  however  pointed  as  in  a falcon  and  the  bird  never  looked 
like  a falcon.  The  tail  was  for  the  most  part  kept  tightly  closed — 
due  probably  to  the  wind — and  was  not  noticed  to  be  forked,  but 
when  spread  it  was  noted  that  it  appeared  square  at  the  end. 

Colour:  Upper-parts  (wings  and  back)  reddish  brown.  No  very 
definite  wing-pattern,  but  the  wings  were  somewhat  streaked 
and  J.R.B.  and  R-J.J-  noticed  that  the  tips  were  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  wing.  The  tail  appeared  uniformly  dark.  No  white 
on  rump.  Under-parts  were  brownish — not  conspicuously  marked. 
When  the  bird  rose  from  the  ground  it  was  noticed  that  the  under- 
wing showed  pale. 

The  two  most  pronounced  characters  were  the  very  long  tail  and 
the  bird’s  great  mastery  of  effortless  soaring  and  controlled  flight. 
It  was  clearly  a bird  I had  not  seen  before.  It  was  not  a falcon 
(lacked  characteristic  silhouette),  not  a Buzzard,  nor  a Honey 
Buzzard  [Pernis  apivorits)  (tail  uniformly  coloured) ; neither  was 
it  a harrier  (uncharacteristic  behaviour  after  first  seen  and  lacked 
white  on  rump  for  Hen  Harrier  (C.  cyaneus)  or  Montagu’s 
Harrier)  or  an  Accipiter  (wings  not  broad  enough).  After  con- 
sulting The  Handbook  and  .4  Field  Guide  fo  the  Birds  of  Britain 
and  Europe  I ha\c  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a Black  Kile 
(Milvus  migrans).  I am  not  familiar  with  either  of  the  kites,  but 
the  bird’s  behaviour  seems  to  agree  well  with  descriptions  I have 
read.  The  forked  tail  could  easily  have  been  missed  as  nearly  all 
the  time  the  bird  held  it  tightly  closed.  Arthur  Bull 

[We  consider  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  identification 
is  correct,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  observers  has 
had  any  previous  experience  of  kites,  and  one  or  two  features 
seem  abnormal,  namely,  the  hovering  and  the  tail  kept  closed  even 
when  the  bird  was  soaring  and  gliding,  we  feel  that  it  is  best  to 
treat  it  as  a “probable”,  at  least  for  the  lime  being. — Los.] 

Unusual  nesting-site  of  Moorhen. — On  24th  May  1054  an  empty 
nest  of  a Moorhen  (Gallinula  chlorobus)  was  found  75  yards  in 
from  the  entrance  of  a culvert  which  carries  the  Dengemarsh 
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Sewer  underground  to  the  sea,  at  the  R.S.P.B.  Reserve  on 
Dungeness,  Kent.  The  nest  was  on  a wet,  iron  girder  of  a sluice- 
gate about  one  foot  above  water  level  and  could  be  seen  through 
a slit  in  the  cover  of  an  inspection  pit  about  15  feet  above.  The 
water  was  static  and  was  15  inches  from  the  top  centre  of  the  roof 
of  the  tunnel.  A clutch  of  eight  eggs  was  completed  on  2nd  June, 
the  first  chick  hatched  on  23rd  June  and  the  nest  was  empty  next 
day.  A pair  of  Moorhens  were  frequently  seen  entering  the  culvert 
during  the  spring  of  1953  and  I am  informed  by  Mr.  H.  Quick  of 
the  Kent  River  Board  that  Moorhens  nested  in  the  same  site  in 
1952.  H.  E.  Axell 

Crane  in  Yorkshire, — On  5th  April  1954  a bird  was  picked  up 
dead  on  the  beach  at  Auburn,  south  of  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  by 
R.  Little,  who  brought  it  to  me  on  the  7th  for  identilcation.  It 
was  a Crane  {Grus  grus)  in  first  summer  plumage.  The  skin  was 
in  too  dishevelled  a state  for  preservation,  possibly  due  to  the 
bird’s  having  come  down  in  the  sea,  or  having  struggled  on  the 
tide-line  for  some  time  before  its  death.  It  bore  no  rings  or  wing- 
tags,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  it  had  not  escaped  from 
captivity,  though  this  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  shape  of  the  bill 
was  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Plates  in  The  Handbook, 
and  it  also  varied  in  colour.  The  tip  of  the  bill  was  horn-coloured, 
greying  towards  the  nostrils.  From  the  nostrils  to  the  base  of 
the  bill  was  red,  with  slight  black  markings  on  both  mandibles. 
The  forehead  was  coA-ered  with  strong  black  bristle-like  feathers 
extending  to  the  eye.  On  the  crown  red  skin  was  visible  through 
short,  strong  bristles.  As  a result  of  this,  the  red  area  on  the 
head  was  above  the  eye  instead  of  much  further  back  as  in  the 
figures  shown  in  The  Handbook.  G.  J.  Brown 

[Miss  Phyllis  Barclay-Smith  told  us  at  the  time  that  she  did  not 
know  of  any  collection  in  Yorkshire  from  which  a Crane  might 
have  escaped,  nor  did  she  hear  of  the  loss  of  a Crane  from  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Brown  kindly  sent  us  a sketch  of  the  head,  which 
showed  various  differences  from  the  Plate  in  The  Handbook,  but 
it  was  possible  to  find  a number  of  similar  birds  among  the 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). — Eds.] 

Ringed  Plover  with  apparently  congenital  deformity. — On  2nd 

September  1954  a Ringed  Plover  {Charadriiis  hiaticida)  caught  in 
a clap-net  on  the  beach  at  Beadnell,  Northumberland,  was  found 
to  possess  but  one  leg,  the  right.  Of  the  left  leg  I could  feel  no 
trace  whatever,  no  stump  even  internally  on  gentle  palpation. 
The  belly  was  perfectly  rounded  and  no  scar  was  visible  on  parting 
the  feathers:  the  bird  was  well-nourished — as  fat  as  butter!  — 
and  obviously  perfectly  fit.  An  X-rav  was  not  practicable  and 
the  bird  was  ringed  and  released.  The  condition  may  possibly 
have  been  due  to  injury  as  a chick,  exceptionally  well-healed,  but 
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as  no  trace  of  the  limb  was  palpable,  it  would  seem  more 
probably  to  be  a case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  left  leg. 

E.  A.  R.  Ennion 

Aberrant  rump  patterns  in  Ruff. — On  14th  August  1954  Mr.  A.  J. 
Harthan  and  myself  observed  closely  a small  juvenile  Reeve 
[Philomachus  pugnax)  feeding  in  a farmyard  at  Sheriff’s  Lench, 
Worcestershire.  It  was  in  normal  plumage  except  that  the  entire 
upper  tail-coverts  and  part  of  the  lower  rump  were  white,  giving 
the  impression  of  a broad  white  horseshoe  above  the  tail  instead 
of  two  oval  white  patches  divided  by  a dark  line.  There  was  a 
dab  of  reddish  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  horseshoe,  the  only 
discolouration  visible  even  at  ranges  under  six  feet. 

I have  since  seen  another  young  Ruff  showing  a similar  pattern 
at  Fosdyke,  Lincolnshire,  on  25th  August  1954,  and  from 
correspondence  with  the  Editors  I understand  that  Mr.  I.  J. 
F'erguson-Lees  saw  two  in  1949  and  one  in  1950,  and  Mr.  P.  D. 
Hollom  one  in  1954.  I have  also  met  others  who  have  seen 
similar  Ruffs  and  Reeves  : most  of  the  records  seem  to  refer  to 
young  birds.  It  seems  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  this 
probably  fairly  frequent  abnormality  in  view  of  the  insistance  of 
all  literature  on  the  oval  patches  divided  by  a dark  line  as  an 
infallible  field-character.  T.  C.  Smout 

[ 1 first  saw  one  of  these  birds  at  Thorney  Island,  Sussex,  on 
2nd  September  1949.  It  had  the  oval  patches  on  the  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  tail  elongated  to  form  what  was  practically  a perfect  V 
across  the  tail.  Another  bird  with  it  on  4th  September  showed 
the  same  characteristic,  but  less  pronounced,  so  that  the  two 
patches  of  white  were  still  just  divided.  Both  these  birds  were 
juveniles,  as  was  the  bird  in  September  1950  at  the  same  place, 
which  had  a tail  pattern  similar  to  the  first  of  the  1949  birds. — 

I.J.F.-L.] 

Nesting  of  Herring  Gulls  on  roof-tops  in  Dover. — In  view  of 
the  statement  in  The  Handbook  that  the  Herring  Gull  (Lants 
argentntus)  has  nested  “once  on  house-roof  in  Devon”,  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  fact  that  a colony  of 
these  birds  now  breeds  each  year  on  roof-tops  in  Dover,  Kent. 

One  or  two  pairs  of  Herring  Gull  nested  on  a roof-top  at  the 
entrance  to  the  eastern  harbour  before  1939,  and  there  was  also 
one  nest  that  T examined  miles  inland:  but  beyond  this  there 
had  been  no  nests  in  the  town  itself  until  T943  <"ifter  Dover  had 
been  very  extensively  damaged  by  shell-fire  and  bombs.  When  a 
count  of  nests  was  made  in  1046,  however,  no  less  than  some  200 
pairs  were  found  to  have  built  on  the  tops  of  both  damaged  and 
un-damaged  buildings  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  town  and 
its  outskirts.  The  greatest  concentration  of  nests  at  this  time  was 
in  an  area  of  Soo  square  yards  behind  the  centre  of  the  sea  front, 
where  at  least  100  were  counted. 
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Demolition  and  re-building’  commenced  in  Dover  in  1949/50, 
but  in  spite  of  lost  sites  on  and  in  damaged  buildings,  nests  con- 
tinued to  be  built  on  occupied  d'wellings,  shops  and  commercial 
buildings,  so  that  in  1954  there  ■were  certainly  not  less  than  200 
breeding  pairs  and  their  territory  covered  a very  much  larger  area. 
This  inland  breeding  of  Herring  Gulls  is  causing  much  disturbance 
to  people  and  damage  to  property,  and  means  are  being  sought 
to  drive  them  away,  but  this  will  not  be  easy  in  view  of  the  dimini- 
shing and  precarious  nature  of  the  nesting  ledges  on  the  cliffs 
between  Folkestone  and  Dover  that  provide  the  only  alternative 
sites. 

During  September  both  adults  and  young  leave  the  town,  but 
by  the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January  there  is  a 
return  to  the  nesting  sites.  G.  E.  Took 


Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  in  Hampshire. — On  27th 
April  1954,  while  watching  Black-headed  Gulls  (Lams  ridihundus) 
at  Eastney  Point,  Langstone  Harbour,  Hampshire,  I identified  an 
adult  Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  melanocephalus).  The 
flight  of  this  bird  was  different  from  the  others,  the  wings  being 
shorter  and  more  rounded  at  the  ends.  The  primaries  were  pure 
white,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  was  grey  (not  blue-grey)  having 
no  striking  white  leading  edge,  as  in  ridihundus.  There  was  a 
black  mark  behind  the  eye  and  the  nape  was  grey.  The  bill  was 
stouter  than  those  of  the  Black-headed  Gulls,  and  like  the  legs 
and  feet,  which  were  often  dangled  when  the  bird  was  hovering, 
was  dark  red.  In  size  it  appeared  slightly  larger  than  ridihundus, 
and  when  on  the  water  appeared  shorter  in  the  neck.  G.  H.  Rees 


Common  Tern  nesting  in  Huntingdonshire. — Records  of  the 
Common  Tern  (Sterna  hirundo)  nesting  inland  in  England  are  in- 
frequent, but  it  may  be  that  their  habits  are  changing  in  this 
respect.  For  several  years  past  both  pairs  and  single  birds  have 
often  lingered  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  at  gravel  pits 
along  the  Ouse  valley  in  Huntingdonshire  during  the  spring 
migration.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  nesting  in  the  county 
until  1954  when  a pair  successfully  hatched  3 young  in  a marshy 
area  in  the  north  near  the  Nene  valley.  C.  F.  Tebbutt 

[Records  indicating  a spread  of  Common  Terns  inland  in 
Lincolnshire  since  1952  were  published  in  vol.  xlvi,  p.  347. — Eds.] 

Bridled  Tern  in  Dublin. — On  29th  November  1953  Lt.-Col.  C.  F. 
Scroope  picked  up  a dead  tern  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Bull  Bird 
Sanctuary,  Dublin.  It  was  lying  on  the  sand  above  the  high 
water  mark  of  recent  tides,  was  quite  dry  and  clean,  showing  no 
signs  of  injury  or  of  having  soaked  in  the  water,  and  apparently 
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had  only  recently  died.  Col.  Scroope,  noticing'  that  it  -was  none 
of  our  usual  terns,  took  roug'h  measurements  and  brought  it  to  a 
taxidermist  for  preservation,  so  that  it  could  be  critically  examined. 
The  taxidermist  found  the  bird  in  good  condition  and  quite  fresh, 
but  unfortunately  he  did  not  sex  it  and  in  an  unusually  short  time 
he  had  mounted  the  skin  before  further  wing  measurements  could 
be  taken.  The  specimen  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Kenneth 

Williamson,  who  identified  it  as  a Bridled  Tern  {Sterna 
anmthetus) — an  adult  in  winter  plurnage  (there  being  no  remains 
of  juvenile  feathers  with  buff  tips  on  the  mantle).  This  is  the  first 
record  for  Ireland,  and  the  second  for  the  British  Isles. 

P.  G.  Kennedy 

[Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Scroope  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Roche  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  it  has  been  possible 
for  us  to  see  the  mounted  specimen. — Eds.] 


Bridled  Tern  in  Glamorgan. — On  nth  September  1954  a tern, 
apparently  freshly  shot,  was  picked  up  dead  at  Three  Cliffs  Bay, 
Gower,  Glamorgan,  by  a man  who  described  it  as  the  size  of  a 
Common  Tern  [Sterna  hirnndo)  with  a black  cap  extending  down 
to  the  nape,  black  wings,  long  black  forked  tail,  white  underneath, 
black  bill,  legs  and  feet.  I asked  for  the  body  to  be  brought  to 
me,  but  it  was  by  then  irretrievable.  The  wings,  however,  had 
been  cut  off,  and  from  these  it  was  possible,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Macdonald  who  allowed  me  to  compare  them  with 
skins  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  to  identify  the  bird 
as  a Bridled  Tern  [S.  aructhetus).  This  appears  to  be  the  third 
British  record.  H.  Morrey  Salmon 

[Col.  Salmon  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  us  see  one  of  the  wings 
of  this  bird. — Eds.] 


Scops  Owl  in  Norfolk. — At  7 a.m.  on  27th  August  1954,  as 
Douglas  Galey  cycled  along  the  Horsey-Waxham  road  in  Norfolk, 
he  saw  a small  owl  sitting  by  the  road-side.  As  it  made  no 
attempt  to  move  at  his  approach  he  picked  it  up  and  found  that 
although  apparently  uninjured  it  was  extremely  exhausted.  During 
that  evening  he  took  it  round  to  Mr.  George  Crees,  Major  Anthony 
Buxton’s  keeper,  who  identified  it  as  a Scops  Owl  [Otns  scops). 
It  died  during  the  night  of  28th-29th  August.  Mr.  Crees  showed 
me  the  body  and  I was  able  to  confirm  his  identification,  and 
arranged  for  it  to  be  taken  to  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich.  Here 
Miss  R.  M.  Barnes  had  the  skin  preserved  for  their  collection  and 
she  informed  me  that  it  was  a female.  Eric  Hosking 

Alpine  Swift  in  Caernarvonshire. — For  some  thirty  minutes  on 
27th  June  1954,  my  daughter  and  I were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
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an  Alpine  Swift  {Apus  melba)  at  Aberdesach,  about  eig'ht  miles 
from  Caernarvon  on  the  Pwllheli  road  about  half-a-mile  back  from 
the  sea.  We  were  watching'  Swallows  [Hirundo  rustica)  and  Swifts 
[A.  apus)  wheeling'  over  a field  when  this  giant  swift  suddenly 
appeared.  We  noted  that  it  was  much  lighter  brown  above  than 
the  Swifts,  and  then  we  saw  the  white  throat  and  belly,  separated 
by  the  brown  breast-band.  J.  G.  Hughes 

Carrion  Crows  taking  fish  from  water. — I was  interested  in 
the  note  on  this  subject  [antea  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  405-406)  as  I have 
twice  witnessed  similar  behaviour.  On  15th  April  1951  at  Eye 
Brook  Reservoir,  Leicestershire,  I saw  a Carrion  Crow  (Corvus 
corone),  which  was  flying  low  across  the  water,  suddenly  swoop 
down  and  snatch  up  from  the  surface  an  apparently  dead  fish  about 
nine  inches  long.  The  crow  was  immediately  pursued  by  a passing 
Herring  Gull  [Larus  argentatus)  which  chased  it  out  of  sight  over 
a rise  in  the  bank,  still  carrying  the  fish  in  its  bill.  On  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  and  at  the  same  place,  I again  saw  a Carrion 
Crow  take  up  a six-inch  fish  from  the  water  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  whereupon  it  was  again  chased  out  of  sight  by  a small 
party  of  Black-headed  Gulls  {L.  ridibu72dus).  E.  L.  Roberts 

Carrion  Crows  taking  fish  from  water. — In  connection  with 
the  notes  on  Carrion  Crows  [Corvus  corone)  taking  fish  [antea, 
vol.  xliv,  p.  323  ; and  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  405-406),  I have  two  similar 
records.  On  7th  July  1953,  at  Hamper  Mill  Lake,  Hertfordshire, 
a Carrion  Crow  flew  out  over  the  water  from  a willow  tree,  hovered 
for  a moment  just  above  the  surface,  and  picked  up  a fish  about 
five  inches  long  in  its  bill.  It  then  flew  off  with  it,  held  lengthwise, 
to  the  trees.  It  gave  the  impression  of  having  spotted  the  fish 
(presumably  it  was  already  dead)  from  its  perch.  On  29th  April 
1954,  also  at  Hamper  Mill  Lake,  a Carrion  Crow  was  watched  as 
it  flew  low  over  the  water  for  some  six  feet  before  snatching  a fish, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  making  off  with  it  held  in  its  bill.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  following  the  fish  before  taking  it.  On 
neither  occasion  did  the  bird  settle  on  the  water  at  all.  Hugh  Jones 

[Other  records  of  similar  observations,  apart  from  those  referred 
to  above,  have  been  described  in  British  Birds  as  follows : vol. 
xl,  pp.  158  and  245;  vol.  xli,  pp.  95  and  278. — Eds.] 

Bat  as  the  prey  of  a Carrion  Crow. — At  0745  hours  on  15th 
October  1954 — a dull,  windy  day — near  Gopsall,  Leicestershire, 
Mr.  T.  A.  W.  Kirk  saw  a small  bat  in  flight  being  pursued  by  a 
Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  corone).  As  the  bat  flew  by,  the  Carrion 
Crow  took  off  from  its  perch  on  an  ash  tree  and  swooped  down. 
Missing  the  first  time,  the  crow  repeated  the  manoeuvre,  and 
easily  took  the  bat  in  flight  as  it  turned  into  the  wind.  The  crow- 
carried  the  small  creature  into  the  tree,  and  hammered  it  to  death. 

M.  xAl.  Arnold 
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Eagle  Owl  in  Shropshire. — On  the  night  of  14th  April  1954  an 
Eagle  Owl  {Bubo  bubo)  was  accidentally  killed  near  Oswestry, 
Shropshire.  The  bird  was  preserved.  Doris  Wilson 

[We  have  been  sent  a photograph  of  the  mounted  specimen, 
which  clearly  confirms  the  identification. — Eds.] 

White-headed  Long-tailed  Tit  nesting  in  Surrey. — On  i8th 
April  1954,  on  the  North  Downs  near  Chelsham,  Surrey,  I watched 
a pair  of  Long-tailed  Tits  {Mgithalos  caudatus)  engaged  in 
building  their  nest  amongst  bramble  tendrils  at  the  side  of  a lane. 
At  the  time,  I considered  that  one  of  the  birds  possessed  an 
unusually  pale  head,  but  the  position  of  the  nest  coupled  with  poor 
lighting  prevented  my  getting  a good  view  of  it.  To  my  dismay, 
on  visiting  the  site  on  8th  May,  I found  that  the  nest  had  been 
“ragged”.  Fortunately,  on  19th  June  1954,  I succeeded  in  tracing 
this  pair’s  repeat  nest  which  contained  young,  and  was  then  able 
to  obtain  satisfactory  close-range  views  of  both  parents.  One  was 
typical  of  the  British  form  (/E.  c.  rosaceus),  but  the  other  had  a 
dingy  white  head  which  lacked  all  trace  of  a broad  blackish  band 
extending  from  the  lores  over  the  eye  to  the  mantle.  Its  head, 
moreover,  appeared  devoid  of  any  dusky  streaks.  The  orbital  ring, 
however,  was  reddish.  Apart  from  its  white  head  it  resembled 
its  mate  both  in  size  and  plumage.  On  subsequent  visits  to  the 
nest,  I noticed  that  three  adults  including  the  white-headed  bird 
were  engaged  in  feeding  the  young  which  left  the  nest  safely  on 
27th  June.  A specimen  of  the  Northern  race  (^.  c.  caudatus)  is 
recorded  as  having  been  obtained  near  Reigate  in  1896  (Bucknill, 
Birds  of  Surrey,  1900,  p.  53.).  Mr.  Howard  Bentham  tells  me 
that  he  has  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  county 
during  the  present  century.  Hubert  E.  Pounds 

[In  connection  with  this  record,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Strese- 
mann  has  shown  (Beitr.  Zoogeograph.  Palaarkt.  Reg.  (1919),  and 
cf.  Handbuch  d.  deutsch.  VogeJkunde,  Bd.  i,  pp.  234 — that  white- 
headed  birds  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  populations  of 
the  so-called  Central  European  race,  /E.  c.  europaeus , which  he 
regards  as  a mixed  stock  of  inconstant  characters  occupying  the 
region  between  the  range  of  the  true  northern  ^E.  c.  caudatus  and 
the  dark-headed  races  of  the  west  and  south  of  Europe.  There 
has  always  been  some  question  whether  white-headed  Long-tailed 
Tits  recorded  in  Britain  are,  in  fact,  of  the  northern  race.  In  the 
present  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  white-headed  bird,  though 
showing  some  of  the  characters  of  the  northern  form,  was,  in  fact, 
of  British  stock.- — Eds.] 

Northern  Treecreepers  in  Northumberland. — On  8th  October 
1952  a Treccreeper  believed  to  be  of  the  Northern  race  {Certtiia  f. 
familiaris)  was  trapped  at  Monks’  House  Observatory,  Northum- 
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berland,  four  days  after  a typical  C.  /.  hrittanica  had  been  caught. 
This  was  reported  at  the  time,  with  supporting  details,  but  not 
published  as  it  was  felt  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient.  In  1954 
almost  exactly  the  same  thing  happened  again : a typical  brittanica 
trapped  on  7th  October;  then  what  I feel  convinced  was  another 
of  the  Northern  form  on  12th  October.  Over  the  previous  week- 
end we  had  our  first  influx  of  northern  immigrants : Redwings 
{Tiirdus  tmisicus),  Continental  Song  Thrushes  (Turdus  ph.  philo- 
melos),  Blackbirds  [Turdus  merida)  and,  on  the  loth,  a Great  Grey 
Shrike  [Lanins  excubitor)  and  then  on  the  12th  this  very  distinctive 
Treecreeper,  an  adult.  Except  for  the  tail  and  primaries,  nowhere 
could  the  brown  tints  of  the  upper  plumage  be  described  as  deeper 
than  “pale  sherry-brown”,  the  colour  being  a little  clearer  and 
brighter  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  The  superciliary 
stripe  and  the  broad  triangular  tips  of  the  upper  feathers  were  a 
pale  silvery  grey,  like  silver  birch-bark,  but  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
pallor  of  the  plumage,  the  pattern  formed  by  these  and  by  the 
wing-bars  was  most  distinct  and  reminiscent  of  that  of  a Short- 
eared Owl  [Asia  fiammeits).  The  under-parts  were  pure  satiny- 
white  except  for  a very  faint  tinge  of  buff  on  the  vent  and  tail- 
coverts.  The  basal  half  of  the  lower  mandible  was  pale  pink,  the 
legs  pale  brown,  the  claws  almost  white.  I handled  10  British 
Treecreepers  in  1954,  including  juvenile  and  first  winter  examples, 
and  eleven  in  previous  years : not  one  of  these  birds,  except  the 
suspected  familiaris  on  8th  October  1952,  looked  anything  like  this 
bird  of  i2th  October.  Both  remained  for  several  days  in  the  garden 
(whereas  the  brittanica  birds  have  always  disappeared  immediately 
after  release)  and  both  were  extremely  tame,  allowing  approach 
to  within  two  feet:  I feel  sure  that  they  were  northern  immigrants. 

E.  A.  R.  Ennion 


Blackbird  rearing  four  broods  in  same  nest. — In  1954  in  a 
suburban  garden  at  Gillingham,  Kent,  a pair  of  Blackbirds  [Turdus 
merida)  reared  four  broods  in  the  same  nest  in  a privet  hedge 
seven  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick.  The  nest,  four  feet  from  the 
ground  and  ten  inches  in  from  the  inner  side,  was  about  eleven 
feet  from  the  kitchen  door  which  was  in  frequent  use.  It  was 
first  noted  on  loth  April,  when  it  contained  four  young  about  four 
days  old.  These  left  the  nest  successfully  on  19th  April.  The  hen 
was  seen  in  the  nest  again  on  28th,  and  she  laid  the  first  of  6 eggs 
a day  later.  Five  young  left  the  nest  on  29th  May.  The  first  egg 
■of  the  third  clutch  of  4 eggs  was  laid  on  4th  June,  the  young 
leaving  on  2nd  July.  The  first  2 eggs  of  the  fourth  and  last  clutch 
of  5 were  found  in  the  nest  on  nth  July.  Four  young  left  the 
nest  on  8th  August.  The  nest,  although  considerably  frayed  round 
the  rim,  was  still  strong  enough  to  have  contained  another  brood. 

To  summarize,  the  nesting  period  lasted  from  approximately 
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24th  March  to  8th  August,  during  which  time  clutches  of  4,  6,  4 
and  5 eggs  were  laid,  from  whieh  seventeen  young  w'ere  reared. 

L.  J.  Rhodes  and  C.  W.  Bush 
[Two  previous  records  of  Blackbirds  laying  four  times  in  the 
same  nest  have  been  recorded  in  British  Birds  (antea,  vol.  xxxix, 
p.  343  ; vol.  xl,  p.  85).  In  the  second  of  these  only  were  the  birds 
successful  in  rearing  all  four  broods  (a  total  of  fourteen  young). — 

Eds.] 


LETTERS 

THE  NATURE  OF  “ANTING” 

Sirs, — The  reeent  comment  to  notes  on  “anting”  [antea,  vol. 
xlvii,  pp.  312-313)  gives  the  impression  that  Poulsen’s  theory  on 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  behaviour  is  apt  to  be  widely  accepted  by 
the  initiated.  This  will  almost  certainly  not  be  so  and,  as  one  with 
a fairly  extensive  aviary  experience  of  anting,  at  close  range,  in 
several  species  of  Passerines  (crows,  starlings,  bower-birds,  hang- 
nests,  babblers,  weaver-birds,  etc.),  I find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  new  view  with  my  own  observations  and  offer  these  few  com- 
ments to  justify  my  disagreement. 

As  I see  it,  Poulsen’s  analysis  follows  this  temporal  and  causal 
sequence: — (i)  the  bird  first  seizes  the  worker-ant  as  an  item  of 
food;  (2)  when  holding  the  insect,  the  bird’s  sensitive  head  area 
is  exposed  to  the  formic-acid  ; (3)  this  releases  an  instinctive  re- 
action (the  anting-movements)  whereby  the  bird  wipes  off  the  re- 
pellent secretion  under  the  wings  and  tail,  where  it  cannot  irritate 
the  skin;  (4)  this  done,  the  ant  is  then  eaten. 

Such  a scheme  implies  that  feeding  is  the  fundamental  motiva- 
tion involved  and  that  the  anting-movements  themselves  only 
result  incidentally  when  acid  touches  the  head.  However,  against 
this  are  the  following  undisputable  facts,  (i)  While  many  species 
do  seize  and  eventually  eat  the  ant(s),  several  others  may  not  even 
hold  them  in  the  bill,  at  least  initially,  but  allow  them  to  swarm 
up  over  all  parts  of  the  plumage,  as  does  the  Jay  [GarruJus 
glandarius)  in  a special  posture,  and  the  Rook  {Corvtis  friigilegus) 
by  wallowing  in  the  ants  (see  Goodwin,  Ibis,  vol.  95,  p.  148  for 
details).  (2)  Other  species  reject  the  ant  after  performing  the 
anting-movements,  as  did  a hangnest  {Icterus  sp.)  with  a decided 
flick  of  the  head.  (3)  Some  birds,  such  as  the  Starling  {Sturnus 
vulgaris)  and  Magpie  {Pica  pica)  collect  and  cram  several  ants  in 
the  beak  at  once  before  anting  with  them.  (4)  A few  of  the  caustic 
“ant  substitutes”  that  some  individuals  have  been  recorded  as 
using  are  inedible.  (5)  The  mere  sight  of  worker-ants  may  induce 
the  birds  (including  those  which  regularly  eat  the  anls)  to  perform 
the  anting-movements  in  vacuo  before  coming  into  actual  contact 
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with  the  insects.  While,  of  course,  a bird  may  have  been  attracted 
in  the  first  place  by  the  more  edible  pupae  and  flying'-ants,  all  the 
above  evidence  strongly  sug;gests  that,  when  the  bird  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  ant  with  the  worker  insects,  the  consumption 
of  these  ants  is  really  an  incidental  factor  and  that  the  anting  itself 
is  primary. 

Frequently,  when  individuals  commence  anting,  the  seizing 
movements  are  so  instantly  followed  by  the  anting  ones  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  for  acid  extrusion  to  have  preceded  and, 
therefore,  to  have  caused  the  behaviour,  as  Poulsen’s  theory 
demands.  But  if  the  application  of  the  acid  to  the  feathers  is  the 
primary  reason  of  the  rubbing  movements  then  this  rapidity  is 
very  understandable.  Further,  the  spread  primaries  and  tail 
(Poulsen’s  “safe”  areas)  are  in  fact  not  the  only  ones  to  which  the 
insects  are  applied  or  have  access.  For  instance,  the  Magpie 
sometimes  quite  definitely  rubs  ants  in  the  area  of  the  vent — surely 
a most  sensitive  spot? — and  I suspect  that  many  other  smaller 
species  behave  similarly,  though  their  anting-movements  are  so 
rapid  that  it  is  hard  to  be  sure.  In  my  own  Pekin  Robins  [Leothrix 
lutea),  there  seems  to  be  a flash  of  white  as  they  bring  the  tail 
forward  in  anting,  and  this  must  come  from  the  long  under  tail- 
coverts.  In  those  species  which  permit  the  ants  to  swarm  over 
them,  all  areas  of  the  plumage,  and  therefore  the  skin,  are  exposed. 

The  anting-movements  themselves  do  not,  then,  appear  to  be 
an  exclusive  reaction  to  acid  on  the  head  (my  Pekin  Robins  will 
ant  with  flying-ants  which  do  not  secrete  formic-acid).  However, 
when  acid  does  get  into  the  vulnerable  and  very  sensitive  eye,  the 
bird  reacts  violently  by  rapidly  shaking  the  head  and  leaping  away, 
behaviour  quite  distinct  from  the  typical  anting-movements  that 
Poulsen  says  are  the  avoiding  reaction  to  acid  on  the  head.  In  the 
Magpie,  and  I suspect  in  all  other  species  that  ant,  the  nictitating- 
membrane  flicks  across  the  iris  during  anting  as  a protection 
against  acid  in  the  eye.  Possibly,  this  reflex  is  stimulated  in  the 
first  place  by  the  acid  vapour. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  anting  itself  is  primary  and 
the  feeding  only  secondary.  The  anting-movements  seem  to  be 
modified  preening  ones  just  as  the  dust-bathing  actions  of  certain 
Passerines  are,  partially,  adapted  water-bathing  ones  (.Simmons, 
Ibis,  vol.  96,  p.  480).  I once  watched  a wild  Jay  anting  at  low- 
intensity  and  was  not  absolutely  certain  whether  it  was  actually 
preening  or  anting,  until  I visited  the  spot  and  found  the  ants’  nest. 
Normal  preening  and  bathing  are  almost  invariable  sequels  to 
anting.  All  this  implies  that  the  behaviour  functions  in  some  way, 
yet  not  understood,  as  a superior  preening  method.  There  is  need 
of  further  critical  work  on  the  subject,  and  of  a comprehensive 
review  for  bird-watchers  in  this  country,  based  on  extensive  first- 
hand knowledge  (for  second-hand  compilations  are  much  reduced 
in  value).  Important  references  not  cited  in  the  editorial  comment 
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include  the  papers  of  Ivor  (1943,  Auk,  vol.  60,  pp.  51-55),  Wacker- 
nagel  (1951,  Orn.  Beob.,  vol.  48,  pp.  150-56)  and  Goodwin  (1953, 
Ibis,  vol.  95,  pp.  147-49).  E.  L.  Simmons 

[We  are  glad  to  publish  this  criticism  from  Mr.  Simmons  as 
well  as  that  from  Derek  Goodwin  which  appeared  in  our  January 
issue  [antea,  pp.  47-48),  for  both  have  made  special  studies  of 
“anting”,  though  their  findings  are  the  opposite  of  Herr 
Poulsen’s.  While  we  were  evidently  somewhat  premature  in 
placing  such  emphasis  on  Herr  Poulsen’s  work,  it  does  show  how 
imperfectly  this  subject  is  understood  at  the  present  time. — Eds.] 

GUILLEMOTS  ON  AILSA  CRAIG 

Sirs, — Being  interested  in  the  birds  of  the  Clyde  area  I would 
like  to  enquire  about  a statement  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Gibson  {antea,  vol. 
xliv,  p.  70)  to  the  effect  that  not  only  the  Southern  Guillemot  [Uria 
aalge  albionis),  but  also  the  Northern  [U.  a.  aalge),  breed  on  Ailsa 
Craig.  He  writes:  “The  Southern  Guillemot  is  in  the  majority, 
but  a considerable  proportion  of  northern  birds  occurs  as  well  as 
many  birds  somewhat  intermediate  (sic)  in  character.  Investiga- 
tions into  the  exact  status  of  each  form  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  completed  in  1951.” 
Since  Dr.  Gibson’s  hopes  of  completing  his  investigations  seem 
to  have  been  disappointed,  I would  like  to  ask  on  what  his  original 
statement  is  based.  If  he  possessed  specimens,  he  surely  would 
already  have  assuaged  our  doubts;  if  he  is  relying  on  field-identi- 
fication of  races,  he  has  come  to  a decision  which  even  the  most 
expert  of  us  might  avoid  and  which  cannot  be  credited  from  one 
who,  like  Dr.  Gibson,  has  expressed  in  print  inability  to  distinguish 
the  Rock  and  Meadow  Pipits  (Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  63,  p.  79). 

Once  a statement  has  appeared  in  print  it  is  liable  to  become 
accepted  without  further  inquiry  by  later  workers  in  the  field  and 
Dr.  Gibson’s  statement  on  the  guillemots  has  already  been  repro- 
duced in  Baxter  and  Rintoul’s  Birds  of  Scotland  (p.  683),  although 
not  in  a very  confident  manner.  M.  F.  M.  Mf.iklf.john 

THE  BIRDS  OF  CALDEY  ISLAND,  PEMBROKESHIRE 

Sirs, — I am  in  the  process  of  preparing  a paper  on  the  birds  of 
Caldey  Island,  Pembrokeshire.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  ofl  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  there  is  very  little  published 
matter  concerning  its  bird-life.  I should  be  grateful  if  ornithologists 
who  have  visited  Caldey  at  any  time  would  send  me  details  of 
their  observations  thereon.  Notes  on  the  status  and  numbers  of 
all  species,  even  the  commonest,  are  required. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  me  at  138,  Fitzjohn 
Avenue,  High  Barnet,  Herts.,  and  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 
In  the  event  of  publication  full  acknowledgement  will  be  made  to 
all  whose  records  are  used.  Bryan  L.  Sagf 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
REPRODUCTIVE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  ROOKS 

By  Derek  Goodwin 

These  observations  were  made  in  the  spring's  of  1953  and  1954. 
They  were  undertaken  largely  as  an  accessory  to  studies  of  the 
Jay  [Garrulus  glandarius)  in  the  hope  that  the  comparison  would 
lead  to  better  understanding  of  the  latter  species  in  particular. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  any  statistical  data  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  times  any  activity  was  performed,  since  my  interest  lay 
rather  in  comparing  the  behaviour  of  as  many  different  individuals 
as  possible.  Most  of  the  observations  were  carried  out  at  a small 
rookery  of  some  28  nests  at  Windsor  Castle,  Berkshire.  Here 
the  nests  can  be  observed  at  a relatively  short  distance,  some  at 
eye-level  and  others  at  a slight  angle  above,  from  a public  terrace. 
As  the  birds  are  completely  accustomed  to  people  being  constantly 
on  this  terrace  it  is  ideal  for  observation,  not  only  of  Rooks  but 
also  of  Woodpigeons  {Coliimha  palumhus),  Stock  Doves  (C.  cenas), 
Jackdaws  [Corvus  monedulci)  and  other  birds  that  are  breeding 
below  eye-level  in  other  trees.  The  observations  took  place  between 
10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  G.M.T.  for  the  most  part.  Unfortunately  one 
may  not  enter  the  castle-grounds  until  10  a.m.  so  that  early 
morning  observations  were  not  possible.  Apparently  identical 
behaviour  was  seen  at  brief  visits  to  other  rookeries  and  during 
a day’s  observation  of  one  in  Oxfordshire,  so  far  as  could  be 
observed  from  the  ground. 


BUILDING 

The  birds  showed  complete  agreement  with  those  watched  bv 
Ogilvie  (1951)  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  sexes  and  the  astonishing- 
prevalence  of  stick-stealing.  This  robbery  was  not  confined  to 
sticks  : nest-lining  was  stolen  in  quantity  by  birds  needing  it,  when- 
ever a chance  offered.  The  innate  building  movements  were  always 
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quite  “blind”,  but  the  precautions  (often  vain)  taken  to  prevent 
material  from  falling  certainly  gave  an  impression  of  conscious 
awareness  on  the  bird’s  part.  This  was  very  noticeable  in  pairs 
“trying”  to  get  the  first  stick  lodged  in  the  selected  site.  Again 
and  again  the  bird  would  push  the  stick  down  into  the  fork  and 
make  the  side-to-side  vibrating  movement.  It  would  do  this  in  a 
stereotyped  manner  and  without  any  intelligent  adaptations  in 
reference  to  the  kind  of  stick  or  fork  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to 
realise  the  danger  of  the  stick  dropping,  was  very  reluctant  to  let 
go  of  it,  and  after  having  done  so  would  at  once  try  to  seize  it 
in  time  if  it  started  to  slip. 

An  unpaired  female  built  an  apparently  perfect  nest  by  herself 
and  another  female  who  was  paired  to  a yearling  male  appeared 
to  do  so.  At  least  the  male  never  gave  any  help — other  than  “moral 
support  and  encouragement” — whilst  I watched  them.  Lorenz 
(1932)  states  that  in  the  Jackdaw  the  female  is  capable  of  building 
a perfect  nest  but  the  male  is  not  and  if  working  by  himself  only 
gets  as  far  as  the  foundations  {Unterlage).  I suspect  that  it  may, 
in  all  corvids,  be  a matter  of  necessary  stimulation  rather  than 
potential  ability.  Coombs  (1952)  states  that  the  male  Rook  usually 
does  rather  more  work  on  the  nest  at  all  stages  than  the  female. 
The  same  is  true  of  Jays  and  Lanceolated  Jays  (G.  glandarius  and 
lanceolatus).  Yet  a male  of  each  species  in  my  possesion  that  is 
known  to  be  a “good”  builder  has  got  no  further  than  the  veriest 
beginnings  of  a nest  on  occasions  when  his  mate  never  came  into 
full  breeding  condition.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  his  mate’s 
acceptance  of  the  nest-site  and  interest — rather  than  practical 
help — in  nesting  procedure  is  necessary  to  release  full  nest-building 
behaviour  in  a male  corvid. 

THE  FOOD-BEGGING,  AND  SUBMISSIVE  DISPLAYS 

The  different  ideas  of  observers  as  to  whether  particular  wing- 
movements  are  best  described  as  “flapping”,  “fluttering”, 
“shivering”,  etc.,  appear  to  have  helped  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
Rook,  like  the  Jay  and  the  Lanceolated  Jay  (and  I think  all  other 
corvids),  has  two  completely  different  displays  one  of  which  is  often, 
and  the  other  usually,  associated  with  courtship-feeding  using  the 
latter  term  in  the  wide  sense.  The  difference  is  implicit  in  Ogilvie’s 
(1949)  descriptions  (p.  67:  h and  c)  although  earlier  (Ogilvie,  1947) 
he  appears  to  equate  them  as,  apparently,  did  Yeates  (1934)  and 
Armstrong  (1947).  At  the  1952  Edward  Grey  Institute  Students’ 
Conference  in  Oxford  Dr.  Coombs  described  and  illustrated  both 
displays.  The  following  descriptions  and  opinions  arc  based  on  my 
own  briefer  observations  and  when  Dr.  Coombs  publishes  the 
results  of  his  very  long-term  study  of  this  species  this  will  doubtless 
amplify  and  possibly  modify  them. 

When  inviting  coition  the  female  Rook  adopts  a somewhat 
horizontal  posture,  the  wings  are  partly  spread  and  drooped  in  an 
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arched,  strained-looking  manner,  suggesting  stiffness  at  the 
shoulders,  and  may  or  may  not  be  quivered,  usually  slightly  if  at 
all.  The  tail  (including  the  upper  tail-coverts  where  they  rest  upon 
it)  is  violently  quivered.  Apart  from  its  primary — but  by  no  means 
most  frequent — function,  this  posturing  like  the  homologous 
display  of  Jays  (Goodwin,  1952),  Ravens  {Corviis  corax)  (Lorenz, 
1940)  and  Jackdaws  (Lorenz,  1952)  appears  to  be  used  in  a sub- 
missive or  appeasing  sense.  It  is  a common  greeting  of  the  female 
to  her  mate  in  the  early  stages  of  the  nesting-cycle  and  often 
accompanies  courtship-feeding.  It  may  be  given  by  the  male  to  the 
female.  In  one  instance  this  happened  just  after  the  female  had 
refused  coition.  The  male  went  almost  immediately  from  the  pre- 
coitional  (masculine)  into  the  quivering  display.  I saw  (at  different 
times)  each  member  of  a pair  of  male  Rooks  (one  an  albino)  at  a 
Zoo  give  this  display  to  its  mate. 

When  about  to  lay  or  when  incubating  (occasionally  at  other 
times)  the  female  Rook,  like  female  jays  [Garrulus  sp.)  begs  food 
in  a manner  identical  with  that  of  the  fledged  young.  She  flutters  or 
flaps  her  wings,  lifting  them  quite  high  with  a “loose  at  the 
shoulders”  appearance  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  sub- 
missive display.  As  she  moves  her  wings  she  stretches  her  head 
forward  somewhat  (but  the  neck  is  seldom  fully  stretched,  the  bird 
usually  being  in  a rather  hunched  posture),  usually  towards  the 
bird  from  which  she  is  begging,  opens  her  bill  and  calls  with  the 
loud,  pleading,  “juvenile-type”  note  that  is  such  a feature  of  any 
rookery  in  late  March  and  April.  Male  Rooks,  like  male  Jays, 
may  also  beg  in  this  manner,  although  much  less  often.  On  12th 
March  1954  at  Windsor  the  presumed  male  of  a pair  sitting  near 
each  other  on  a bare  branch  begged  repeatedly.  Sometimes  the 
female  responded  by  false-feeding,  and  mutual  billing  followed  for 
a few  moments.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he  was  seen  to  feed 
his  mate  the  yearling  male  begged  to  her  for  some  moments — - 
while  she  was  also  still  begging  to  him — after  having  done  so. 
His  begging  was  less  intense  than  the  female’s  and  he  did  not  flap 
his  wings.  A tame  captive  male  (sexed  after  death)  regularly 
greeted  his  owner  with  this  begging  during'  the  nesting  season. 
One  adult  wild  male  habitually  begged  in  intervals  of  feeding  his 
mate  and  young. 

In  the  female  this  begging  display  is  usually,  if  not  always,  an 
appeal  for  food  and  in  any  one  bird  it  appears  to  vary  in  intensity 
according  to  her  degree  of  hunger.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to 
sexual  desire.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  inhibit  any  overt 
sexual  behaviour  from  the  male.  On  one  occasion  a male  and  his 
mate  were  watched  for  several  (not  entirely  consecutive)  hours. 
During  this  time  the  female  begged  almost  continuously.  The 
male  made  no  sexual  advances  towards  her  whatsoever,  yet  made 
four  attempts  to  rape  sitting  females  on  nearby  nests,  besides  being 
involved  in  many  other  raping  attacks  initiated  by  other  males. 
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The  sigTiificance  of  beg'ging^-behaviour  in  the  male  is  uncertain. 
I would  tentatively  sugg-est  that  the  food-beg;ging^  should  be  con- 
sidered not  simply  as  a method  of  eliciting  courtship-feeding,  but 
rather  as  an  expression  of  a mood  in  which  the  bird  feels  dependent 
on,  and  intensely  desires  some  specific  response  from,  its  com- 
panion; also  that  the  mood  evoking  the  submissive  display  may  be 
fundamentally  different.  Expressed  in  human  terms  and  grossly 
over-simplified  one  might  imagine  the  begging  bird  as  saying,  in 
effect,  “Please  do  this  for  me’’  and  the  bird  in  the  quivering  sub- 
missive display  as  saying,  “Please  don’t  hurt  me,  I want  to  stay 
with  you,  and  fear  to  fight  you’’. 

SEXUAL  ATTACKS  AND  COPULATION 

The  constantly  recurring  episodes  in  which  a male  Rook  drops 
onto  an  incubating  female,  attempts  to  rape  her  and  is  at  once 
attacked  by  neighbouring  males  are  well-known  and  have  often 
been  described.  In  ni}'  opinion  they  have  almost  as  often  been 
misinterpreted.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  wishful  thinking 
on  the  observers’  side  has  played  some  part  and  that  when  the 
old  fable  about  the  Rook’s  meting  out  of  summary  justice  in  the 
matter  of  stick-stealing  (Goldsmith,  1774)  was  completely  exploded, 
the  myth  of  morality  (according  to  our  ideas  not  the  Rook’s!)  was 
transferred  to  its  sexual  life.  It  has  been  said  that  this  mobbing 
of  the  male  attempting  copulation  occurs  only  in  “stolen  mating's’’, 
although  the  more  cautious  have  suggested  that  this  was  due  to  a 
social  defence  reaction  to  the  defensive  hostility  which  the  victim 
invariably  shows  to  her  would-be  ravisher.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  Rook  shows  an  homologous  innate  attacking  reaction  to 
the  sight  of  others  of  its  kind  copulating,  as  do  pigeons  (Heinroth, 
1949)  and  many  other  birds.  The  attack  of  another  male  Rook  on 
the  mating  pair  follows  immediately  he  secs  what  they  are  doing. 
In  the  only  five  instances  in  which  I have  seen  mutually  willing' 
copulation  between  paired  birds  at  the  rookery  the  attack  of  the 
neighbours  was  as  speedy  and  devastating  as  in  the  “stolen 
matings’’.  It  is  likely  that  at  different  stages  of  the  reproductive 
cvcle  the  male  Rooks’s  reactions  in  this  respect  may  differ,  but, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
“lawful  matings’’  are  not  interfered  with  the  reascui  is  simply 
fhaf  they  have  not  been  noticed.  The  attacking  birds  do  not  only 
attack  the  “erring’’  male,  they  often  peck  fiercely  at  the  female 
as  well.  Any  of  the  males  who  finds  himself  on  top  of  the  female 
attempts  to  copulate  with  her.  The  main  work  of  freeing  herself 
is  done  by  the  female.  It  is,  however,  made  easier  when  several 
males  become  involved  —as  usually  happens — since  no  one  male  can 
then  give  her  his  undivided  attention.  He  niay  try,  in  spile  of 
punishment,  to  continue  but  is  invariably  dislodged.  Once  the 
female  manages  to  get  up  and  perch  the  males  normally  give  wav 
before  her.  'I'liey  then  react  to  her  as  to  the  “territory  owner’’ 
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whom  they  fear  to  attack  on  its  own  ground.  It  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  strength  of  this  impulse  to  attack  mating  birds  that 
the  Rook,  like  the  domestic  pigeon  [Columba  livia)  will  unhesi- 
tatingly invade  other  birds’  territory  and  attack  them  “on  their 
own  ground’’  if  it  sees  them  copulating. 

With  a single  exception  I never  saw  a male  Rook  attempt  to 
copulate  with  his  own  mate  without  any  preliminary  display  and 
ceremonial,  though  Yeates  (1934)  regularly  observed  it.  The 
exception  was  a male  who  arrived  home  at  the  moment  that  his 
incubating  mate  was  the  victim  of  an  attack  involving  three  other 
males.  He  at  once  joined  the  battle,  and  managed,  with  his  mate’s 
help,  to  dislodge  them.  Finding  himself  then  on  top  of  the  female 
he  at  once  “automatically’’  responded  by  attempting  to  copulate. 
She  fought  him  fiercely,  and  it  was  not  until,  having  dislodged 
him,  she  did  not  attempt  to  drive  him  from  the  nest-edge  nor  he  to 
leave  it,  that  I realised  he  was  in  fact  her  mate.  On  no  other 
occasion  did  I see  any  male  copulate  with  his  mate  when  the  latter 
was  sitting.  Often  a male,  after  feeding  his  incubating  mate, 
would  become  amorous  and  begin  the  male  pre-copulatory  display, 
but  in  each  case  the  female  circumvented  him  by  stepping  out  of 
the  nest  before  matters  reached  a critical  point. 

YEARLINGS  AT  THE  ROOKERY 

As  the  young  Rook  does  not  normally  become  bare-faced  until 
its  second  summer,  yearling  birds  are  easily  recognisable.  These 
few  that  I have  observed  at  rookeries  have  also  appeared  notice- 
ably shorter  of  wing  and  tail  as  compared  with  the  adults. 

On  2ist  March  1953  two  yearlings  were  present  at  the  Windsor 
rookery  for  about  two  hours.  They  perched  close  to  each  other, 
displayed  mutually,  defended  their  immediate  area  from  others 
and  showed  incomplete  building  and  courtship-feeding  movements. 
On  iith  March  1954  a single  yearling  was  present  at  this  rookery. 
It  approached  various  nesting  pairs  but  was  driven  off,  usually  by 
the  female.  It  gave  the  impression  of  being  bewildered  but 
intrigued  by  all  the  reproductive  activity  going  on  around  it.  It 
was  often  an  onlooker  at  nest-robbing  and  once  stole  a stick  itself 
and  “toyed’’  with  it  for  some  minutes  before  dropping  it.  On 
i2th  March  it  was  still  present.  Between  10  and  ii  a.m.  G.M.T. 
it  behaved  much  as  it  had  the  previous  day.  Thereafter  it  appeared 
to  have  attached  itself  to  one  particular  adult,  following  it  and 
perching  near  it.  Whenever  a fight  broke  out  near-by — as 
happened  several  times — it  at  once  Avent  into  a very  intense  version 
of  the  submissive  tail-quivering  display.  It  was  the  only  bird 
seen  to  give  this  display  that  morning. 

On  my  next  visit  on  7th  April,  a yearling,  probably  but  not 
certainly  the  same  bird,  was  paired  to  an  adult.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  a female  and  the  yearling  a male.  The  adult 
alternately  worked  on  the  nest — which  was  in  the  finishing  stages — 
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and  begged  her  mate  in  vain  for  food.  During  the  four  hours  that 
I watched,  the  yearling  twice  flew  away,  presumably  to  feed, 
returning  after  about  twenty  minutes.  He  made  no  attempt  to  feed 
the  frantically  begging  female  on  his  return.  He  gave  no  help 
with  the  nest  but  drove  off  any  other  Rooks  that  approached  it. 
Two  other  yearlings  appeared  about  ii  a.m.,  G.M.T.  They 
alighted  near  a nest,  were  driven  off  by  the  female  on  it,  perched 
a little  way  away,  indulged  in  some  display  and  false-feeding,  but 
left  after  about  half  an  hour.  The  same  (?)  two  were  present  on 
igth  April  and  were  driven  fiercely  from  two  nests  which  they  tried 
to  investigate. 

On  igth  April  the  yearling  male’s  mate  was  sitting.  The 
yearling  did  not  return  till  an  hour  after  my  observations  had 
started.  He  gave  his  begging  mate  a very  little  food  and  left 
shortly  after.  He  did  not  return  in  the  next  two  hours.  On  30th 
April  he  was  feeding  his  mate  at  approximately  normal  frequency 
during  the  short  period  (about  two  hours)  that  I watched. 

FEEDING  OF  THE  YOUNG 

Yeates  (1934)  found  that,  at  the  nests  he  watched,  only  the  male 
Rook  fed  the  young  in  the  early  stages,  the  female  herself  eating 
all  the  food  the  male  gave  her,  and  not  feeding  her  young  until  she 
had  commenced  to  leave  the  nest  to  seek  food  in  the  fields.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Windsor  Rooks  was  different.  Usually  the  male 
came  to  the  nest  and  either  gave  some  food  to  the  female 
immediately  or  did  so  after  first  giving  some  to  the  young.  In 
almost  every  case  the  female  immediately  fed  the  young  with  the 
food  given  her.  One  female,  who  appeared  extremely  eager  for 
food,  swallowed  all  (rather  little)  that  was  given  on  two  occasions, 
although  giving  a share  to  the  young  at  subsequent  feedings.  At 
one  nest  the  female  never  fed  the  young.  She  did  not  appear  very 
eager  for  food,  but  stepped  aside  when  the  male  arrived,  waited 
quietly  till  he  had  fed  the  young  and  then  took  her  share.  Once 
a female  was  given  all  the  food.  She  at  once  commenced  to  feed 
the  young  as  the  male  flew  off.  Another  female  twice  retained  all 
the  food  given  her  until  the  male  had  gone  but  then  fed  the  young 
again  herself.  On  30th  April  most  young  were  well-grown  and 
partly  feathered,  but  the  females — with  one  exception — were  still 
on  or  beside  the  nests.  The  males  appeared  more  reluctant  to  give 
food  to  the  females  than  before  (17th  and  19th  April)  and  at  two 
of  the  nests  were  not  seen  to  do  so  during  the  two  hours  I watched. 

• \t  one  of  these  the  female  took  a large  bolus  of  worms  from  the 
throat  of  one  of  her  young  and  immediately  fed  another  with  it. 
During  feeding  both  adults  eagerly  removed  any  visible  food  from 
the  young  bird’s  mouths  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  Jay 
(Goodwin,  1931).  Obviously  the  female  must  consume  sufiicient 
for  her  own  needs.  Probably  even  when  she  feeds  the  young  she 
often  finally  retains  and  swallows  a portion  of  the  food  herself. 
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AN  UNPAIRED  BIRD  AND  A CRIPPLE 

At  the  Windsor  rookery  in  1953  one  of  the  sitting  females  had 
lost  her  right  leg  just  below  the  ankle,  only  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  of  tarsus  remaining.  This  unfortunate  bird  was  not  only 
the  object  of  at  least  twice  as  many  raping  attacks  as  any  of  the 
seven  others  incubating  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  was  not 
respected  on  her  own  territory.  Whereas  once  any  other  female 
managed  to  get  up  on  the  nest-edge  she  was  given  way  to,  this 
lame  bird  was  viciously  attacked.  She  was  knocked  over  again 
and  again  as  she  tried  to  balance  herself  and  fight  at  the  same 
time.  Only  when  her  mate  was  present  was  their  territory 
respected.  The  tendency  of  many  animals  to  attack  injured  or  sick 
members  of  their  own  species  is  well-known.  In  his  paper  on  the 
Carrion  Crow  (C.  corone)  Kramer  (1941)  describes  Rooks  that  had 
been  man-handled  and  then  ringed  and  released  being  attacked  by 
others  as  they  sat  or  flew  weakly  about.  Goethe  (1940)  gives  many 
examples  of  such  persecution  in  different  species.  One  has  the 
impression  in  many  such  cases  that  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
an  already  aggressive  creature  being  encouraged  (or  to  speak  etho- 
logically  having  its  escape-drive  lowered)  by  signs  of  weakness 
in  its  adversary.  An  animal  in  an  apparently  “neutral”  state 
often  seems  to  become  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  abnormal  move- 
ments of  an  injured  fellow.  It  appears  to  be  motivated  by  some 
feeling- homologous  with  the  “indignation”  that  humans  often 
show  towards  one  of  their  number  who  behaves  in  an  abnormal 
or  unconvential  manner. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Rook’s  mate  obviously  felt  no  ani- 
mosity towards  her  because  of  her  injury.  Similarly  a one-legged 
Black-headed  Gull  (Laras  ridibundus)  was  persecuted  by  other 
members  of  the  colony  but  was  paired  to  a normal  specimen 
(Kirkman,  1937).  In  man  one  finds  many  similar  situations  where 
individuals  who  are  condemned  for  unconventional  behaviour  by 
most  of  their  fellows  have  not  thereby  alienated  those  bound  to 
them  by  strong  ties  of  affection. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  this  female  was  still  alive  in  1954. 
She  then  had  a nest  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  rookery,  on  the 
extreme  periphery  of  the  colony.  Owing  to  this  nest  being  in  a 
bad  position  for  observation  I did  not  make  many  notes  on  her 
behaviour.  She  was  certainly  less  persecuted  than  in  1953, 
probably  as  a result  of  her  nest  not  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  many  others. 

In  1953  a single  female  was  noticed  in  early  April  to  spend  much 
time  sitting  disconsolately  on  a half-built  nest.  No  mate  was  ever 
with  her  and  I imagine  that  he  must  have  come  to  grief  shortly 
before.  This  female  had  an  injured  right  wing,  which  she  always 
drooped  when  perched  although  she  could  fly  quite  well.  By  mid- 
April  (when  my  observations  in  that  year  ceased)  she  had  done  no 
further  work  on  the  nest  although  often  making  half-hearted 
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building  movements.  On  nth  March  1954  this  bird  was  sitting' 
in  the  same  place,  although  the  nest  had  evidently  been  blown 
down.  The  next  day  she  had  fixed  the  first  stick  into  the  fork. 
On  20th  March  her  nest  appeared  complete  from  the  outside.  1 
watched  her  from  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  G.M.T.  Most  of  this  time 
she  perched  glumly  by  her  nest.  Occasionally  she  would  beg  to- 
wards other  Rooks  and  sometimes  did  so  ''in  vacuo”.  Once  she 
stole  some  nest-lining  material  from  an  unguarded  nest  and  added 
it  to  her  own. 

On  17th  April  this  bird  remained  on  the  nest  from  10  a.m.  till 

I. 30  p.m.  G.M.T.  (at  which  time  I left)  except  for  a break  about 

II. 40  a.m.  when  she  came  off  for  a few  minutes,  preened,  stretched 
and  took  a short  circling  flight.  She  did  not  leave  to  seek  food. 
She  appeared,  in  the  last  hour  especially,  to  be  suffering  much 
from  hunger.  She  had  frequent  bouts  of  fidgetting  and  preening 
(Pdisplacement  activity)  and  food-begging.  Sometimes  this  food- 
begging was  directed  at  other  Rooks — who  ignored  her — but  just 
as  often  it  did  not  seem  directed  at  any  particular  object.  On  the 
igth  her  behaviour  was  the  same.  On  30th  April,  when  most  of 
the  other  nests  held  well-grown  young,  she  was  still  sitting.  She 
was  then  screened  too  much  by  newly-opened  leaves  for  me  to  sec 
her  movements  in  detail,  but  between  10.30  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m. 
she  remained  at  the  nest.  Presumably  her  eggs  were  infertile, 
since,  had  they  hatched  and  the  young  died  (as  they  would 
inevitably  have  done  from  cold  or  hunger),  she  would  surely  have 
deserted. 

It  is  of  interest  that  in  this  species  where  the  male  usually  plays 
so  large  a part  in  the  reproductive  activities  an  unpaired  female 
should  be  sufficientlv  stimulated  by  internal  physiological  factors, 
and  perhaps  also  the  possession  of  territory  and  the  breeding  of 
the  other  Rooks  about  her,  to  build,  lay  and  incubate.  Also  that 
she  had  remained  in  the  rookery,  nesting  again  in  the  identical 
fork,  and  not  wandered  oflF  to  try  and  find  a mate  else-whcre.  The 
nesting  of  my  first  hen  Magpie  (Pica  pica),  which  I have  recorded 
elsewhere  (Goodwin,  1931b)  may  have  been  a parallel  case.  The 
many  records  of  unpaired  female  doves,  pigeons  and  parrots 
laying  eggs  are  highly  suspect.  Reading  “between  tlic  lines”  of 
such  accounts  it  is  usuallv  at  once  evident  that  the  bird  concerned 
“considered  itself”  paired,  cither  to  its  human  owner,  to  another 
female  (naively  supposed  by  the  cxperinicnter  to  bo  supplying  only 
non-sexual  stimuli)  or  to  some  other  creature.  This  Rook,  how- 
ever, showed  no  signs  of  considering  herself  paired  to  anv 
particular  male. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  VOICE  IN  THE 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  LITTLE  RINGED  AND 
KENTISH  PLOVERS 

By  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 

This  short  paper  collects  and  expands  some  notes  on  the  voice  of 
the  Little  Ringed  and  Kentish  Plovers  [Charadrius  dubius  and 
alexandrinus)  partially  scattered  through  three  earlier  papers 
(Simmons,  1951  ; 1953a;  1953b).  It  aims  as  much  to  show  how  the 
study  of  voice  has  helped  in  the  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of 
behaviour,  as  to  provide  a descriptive  inventory  of  the  various  calls 
for  the  general  reader.  Quite  intensive  study  on  the  Little  Ringed 
Plover  has  been  in  progress  over  four  years  in  Berkshire  and  its 
voice  now  fairly  well  worked  out.  While  there  is  no  full  treatment 
of  this  species’  voice  in  English,  a fair  amount  of  information  is 
scattered  through  the  relatively  large  Continental  literature, 
especially  Sluiters  (1938),  Wyss  (1946)  and  Dathe  (1953)  which 
contain  many  other  references.  In  addition,  recordings  made  by 
Eric  Simms  for  the  B.B.C.  are  now  available,  copies  being 
deposited  in  Oxford  (Edward  Grey  Institute;  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology)  and  in  Cambridge  (Department  of  Zoology)  (see 
B.T.O.  Bulletin,  No.  52,  p.  8).  I am  indebted  to  Eric  Simms  and 
E.  R.  Parrinder  (who  helped  with  the  recordings)  for  the  short 
descriptions  of  them  which  appear  later  in  this  paper.  Observations 
on  the  Kentish  Plover,  in  Egypt  in  1949/50  and  in  the  Netherlands 
in  June  1952  and  May  1953,  are  far  from  complete  but  are  given  for 
comparison  and  as  a basis  for  further  study. 

The  rendering  of  bird  calls  is  notoriously  difficult  and  notation 
here  follows  the  direction  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (Vol. 
I).  It  is  often  very  hard  for  the  reader  to  fit  the  written  word  to 
what  he  hears  in  the  field.  Work  on  voice  needs  to  be  linked  with 
the  rest  of  the  bird’s  behaviour,  and  providing  this  is  adequately 
done  and  any  marked  rhythm,  emphasis,  tone  qualities  and  specific 
feature  of  the  calls  indicated,  then  the  field-observer  should  easily 
recognize  them  from  the  written  description  even  though  his 
rendering  might  differ  somewhat.  For  example,  the  “song”  of 
the  Little  Ringed  Plover  is  described  as  “gree-ai  gree-ai  gree- 
ai  . . .”  (muffled,  never  ending  and  almost  machine-like  in  its 
regularity)  by  Wyss  (1946);  “cree-ah(k),  cree-ah(k),  cree- 
ah(k)  ...”  (monotonous,  deliberate  and  rusty)  by  Simmons  (1953a), 
and  “droo-ai  droo-ai  droo-ai  . . .”  (rhythmic)  by  Dathe  (1953). 
each  rendering,  coupled  with  mention  of  the  display-flight 
(Ba/c/?»g),  clearly  referring  to  the  same  utterance. 

One  general  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  followed.  If  a 
particular  call  appears  in,  say,  two  contexts,  one  obviously  the 
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major  one  and  the  other  secondary,  it  has  been  assumed  then  that 
the  internal  motivation  responsible  for  that  call  is  the  same  in  both 
situations  and  is  that  of  the  major  one.  Thus,  in  territorial 
encounters  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  often  utters  a ringing  “gree- 
gree-gree  ...”  note  while  in  threat-display  and  prior  to  direct 
attack.  The  call  is  therefore  obviously  at  least  partially  aggressive 
in  causation.  The  same  call  is  sometimes  given  between  members 
of  the  mated  pair  and  is  assumed  to  be  also  partly  aggressive  in 
this  other  situation.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  obser- 
vations on  pair  behaviour  other  than  voice.  I believe  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  preferable,  in  the  light  of  much  modern  work  on 
animal  behaviour,  to  postulating  a general  “showing-off”  drive 
as  Implied  in  such  German  terms  as  “ Imponiergehaben”  (self- 
display). 

Both  sexes  in  each  of  the  two  plover  species  utter  the  various 
calls  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Generally  speaking,  the  Little 
Ringed  is  by  much  the  more  vocally  conspicuous  of  the  two. 


Little  Ringed  Plover 

I.  The  alarm-note. 

This  is  the  most  frequently  heard  call,  usually  an  incisive, 
whistling  “pee-tt”,  with  emphasis  on  the  second  syllable,  uttered 
singly  or  in  a non-slurred  succession,  the  bill  opening  and  closing 
for  each  note.  It  is  given  all  the  year  round,  both  in  summer- 
and  winter-quarters,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  in  circumstances 
clearly  proving  that  it  is  indeed  an  alarm-note,  a product  of  the 
escape-drive.  It  occurs,  often  with  unmistakable  escape-patterns 
(bobbing,  running  and  flying  away,  etc.)  and  also  displacement- 
feeding (an  activity  due  to  thwarting  of  the  escape-drive;  see 
Simmons,  1955),  both  on  the  approach  of  man  and  during 
encounters  between  rival  plovers.  In  the  early  days  after  pair- 
formation,  before  male  and  female  are  fully  used  to  each  other, 
this  call  may  occur  when  they  approach  one  another  closely,  as 
may  the  alarm/threat-  and  the  general  threat-notes,  clearly 
illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  escape-  and  aggressive-drives 
on  pair  relations,  an  interpretation  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
birds’  sexual-behaviour  (see  Simmons,  1953b). 

The  alarm-note  is  especially  emphatic  when  the  birds  have 
young,  becoming  more  querulous,  piercing  and  somewhat  higher- 
pitched — “pee-pee-pee-pee-pee-pee  pee-u’'  and  “pee-ttc/i”  being 
typical  examples.  The  young  themselves  do  not  have  the  true 
“pee-u”  call  when  flightless,  but  it  soon  develops  after  fledging, 
perhaps  incomplete  at  first,  a monosyllabic  “pee”,  though  one 
juvenile  gave  an  adult-like  call  two  or  three  days  after  its  first 
flight. 
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2.  The  alarm j threat-note. 

This  call,  heard  only  from  breeding'  adults,  is  a rather  fluty, 
short  and  clipped  “cm”  -with  a noticeably  hard  edg'e  (also  rendered 
“pip”,  “plip”  and  (best)  “prip”  at  various  times),  sometimes 
g-iven  singly  or,  more  usually,  in  a series  only  slurred  at  high 
intensity.  The  bill  remains  open  all  the  -while.  The  rendering 
“cloo”  (Simmons,  1953b)  does  not  adequately  convey  the  call’s 
clipped  nature,  etc.  Its  distribution  in  the  breeding-cycle  is  some- 
what peculiar,  occurring  most  frequently  as  a response  to  human 
intrusion  from  the  incubation  stage  onwards  until  the  young  are 
independent,  and  also  less  commonly  in  similar  circumstances  for 
a short  while  after  arrival  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Spencer 
(1953)  reports  a similar  distribution  of  the  “parents’  alarm”  call 
of  the  Lapwing  [V anellus  vanellus).  Further,  in  the  early  days 
after  pair-formation,  the  “cm”  note  may  occasionally  be  heard 
when  male  and  female  come  near  one  another,  as  also  the  alarm- 
and  general  threat-notes.  Parrinder  {in  litt.)  states  that  this  call 
is  nearly  always  given  from  the  ground. 

All  evidence  indicates  that  this  is  an  alarm/threat,  a product  of 
both  the  escape-  and  aggressive-drives  like  so  many  of  the 
predator-reactions  of  breeding  birds  (Simmons,  1952;  1955). 

Obviously  at  least  partially  an  alarm-note,  it  occurs  in  similar 
circumstances  as,  and  often  together  with,  the  “pee-u”  call  and 
other  escape  behaviour.  In  sound,  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
pure  alarm-  and  general  threat-notes,  having  a particularly  close 
resemblance  to  the  latter  in  times  of  special  stress  (e.g.  when  the 
chicks  are  very  small  or  give  their  own  alarm-note),  then  becoming 
faster,  more  vehement,  higher-pitched,  etc.  While  the  “pee-u” 
call  is  the  most  frequent  accompaniment  of  predator-reactions  at 
low  intensity,  the  “cm”  is  commoner  during  more  intense 
behaviour  when  the  aggressive-drive  is  also  known  to  increase  in 
strength  and  when  the  Kentish  Plover,  at  least  occasionally,  gives 
its  undoubted  threat-note.  The  birds  approach  a man  much  more 
closely  if  he  is  sitting  or  (better)  lying  down  because  in  so  doing 
he  at  least  partially  eliminates  those  characters  to  which  the  birds 
react.  “Cruing”  is  frequent  during  such  an  approach  but  should 
the  observer  get  up  he  at  once  releases  escape  behaviour  and 
“pee-u”  calls  become  dominant. 

3.  Ttic  general  threat-twte. 

The  “hostilitv-cry ” of  Sluitcrs  (193S),  lliis  call  is  a common 
component  of  all  stages  of  aggressive  behaviour  (sec  Simmons, 
1953a),  probably  occurring  most  frequcnlly  during  approach, 
chasing  and  the  horizontal  threat-display,  the  peculiar,  squat 
aggressive  posture  of  the  Little  Ringed.  ITnlike  the  notes  already 
described,  this  one  is  nearly  always  uttered  in  a linked  succession, 
‘‘grcc-grce-grecgreegreegrcc  ...”  There  is  a vague  resem- 
blance to  the  laughing-call  of  the  nreen  ^^'oodpecker  {Picus 
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viridis),  the  plover’s  note  having"  a characteristic  ring"ing"  and 
musical  tone  which,  as  the  sound  develops  and  increases  in  speed, 
gets  higher-pitched  and  more  emphatic.  The  occasional  snatch 
of  threat-note  that  may  be  heard  from  paired  birds  (only  male  to 
female?)  prior  to  nesting  is  indicative  of  the  aggressive  feeling 
that  cannot  be  fully  suppressed  on  close  approach.  Further,  Wyss 
(1946),  for  example,  records  “gree  ...”  calls  from  the  male  when 
relieving  the  female  on  the  nest,  also  noting  that  she  gave  the 
same  series  of  notes  when  her  mate  landed  near  (see  notes  on 
recordings  in  Appendix,  p.  115). 

4.  The  aerial  threat-note. 

While  the  “gree”  note  is  uttered  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air,  so  far  as  I know  the  present  call,  at  high  intensity,  occurs 
only  at  close  quarters  during  aggressive  flight.  This  and  the  next 
note  are  characteristic  of  the  male  plover  only.  On  seeing  an 
intruder  some  way  off,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  the  male 
flies  fast  towards  it,  giving  the  general  threat.  As  he  nears  the 
opponent,  he  assumes  the  flight-threat  display,  stalling  with  wings 
quivering  in  a shallow  V,  tail  sometimes  fanned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  “gree”  call  develops  into  a peculiar,  mechanical  buzzing, 
very  fast  and  continuous  and  rather  like  the  slower,  twittering 
flight-note  of  the  Sand  Martin  (Rip aria  riparia).  Often  this 
approach  and  flight-threat-display  occurs  during  the  display-flight 
circuit  of  the  breeding  area,  when  innocent  birds  of  many  species 
(10  Passerines,  i pigeon  and  3 waders  noted)  that  happen  to  be 
passing  are  approached  and  buzzed.  Even  the  female  may  be 
similarly  treated  on  occasions,  and  also  empty  points  in  the  air! 
Once  a bird  buzzed  me.  This  note  could,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  just  another  form  of  the  general  threat-note  (as  Parrinder,  in 
Hit.,  suggests),  Sluiters  (1938)  recording  that  “In  this  ‘hostility 
flight’  the  expression  of  very  strong  emotions  of  rage  produces  a 
rapid  rattling  sound,  described  by  Voigt  as  ‘grigrigrigri’  which 
always  after  an  increase  of  stimulation  becomes  more  rapid  and 
higher  in  pitch  and  may  pass  into  a hissing,  rattling  sound.” 

5.  The  song-note. 

This  male  utterance  seems  the  functional  equivalent  of  the 
advertising-song  of  many  territorial  Passerines  and  likewise  may 
be  given  with  or  without  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the 
same  species.  A slow,  deliberate  and  rusty  “cree-ah(k)-cree-ah(k)- 
cree-ah(k)  . . .”,  it  is  delivered  monotonously  and  almost  continu- 
ously during  the  slow-motion,  butterfly  display-flight  round  the 
breeding  area.  This  last  is  most  frequent  before  nesting  is  under 
way  and  often  follows  aggressive  encounters.  I once  heard  a 
snatch  of  song  from  the  ground  after  a tiff  early  in  the  season. 
Human  observers  may  release  display-flight  and  song  before  the 
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birds  nest.  This  seems  a direct  threat  rather  than  a displacement- 
activity. 

Both  The  Handbook  and  Fitter  (1952)  incorrectly  describe  the 
song  as  a trilling  elaboration  of  the  ordinary  (=  alarm)  call-note. 
Peterson  et  al.  (1954)  also  dub  it  a trill  but  syllabize  it  correctly — 
“tree-a”.  Creutz’s  description  of  a grating  “chreea,  chreea”, 
repeated  a great  many  times,  seems  an  excellent  rendering  of  the 
song  and  not  of  the  alarm-note  as  suggested  by  The  Handbook. 


6.  The  scrape-ceremony  note. 

This  is  the  only  major  Little  Ringed  Plover  note  of  which  I have 
but  slight  experience.  Both  Wyss  (1946)  and  Dathe(i953)  describe 
the  calls  of  the  male  while  scraping,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  the 
female  as  “deepdeepdeep  . . . gvee-ai  gvee-ai  gvee-ai”  (in  the 
German  “dipdipdip  . . . gwia-gwia  gwia”),  sounding  hoarse  and 
muffled.  Wyss  also  records  that  soft  “gvee-ai”  calls  may  be  heard 
occasionally  at  nest-relief  (as  also  may  the  threat-note)  and  that  the 
male  may  call  thus  when  scraping  before  intruding  plovers.  In 
such  circumstances  as  the  last,  I once  heard  a slow  and  not  very 
loud  “wee-cle-wee-cle  . . .”  Parrinder  {inlitt.)  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  from  his  own  notes:  “male  advanced  uttering  very  low 
calls  which  it  appeared  to  make  almost  without  opening  its  bill — 
a liquid  ‘quilp’  and  a very  low  and  soft  ‘kwee-voo  kwee-voo’ ; 
tail-display  and  coition  followed  shortly.  Later  I heard  a low 
‘pee-pee-pee’  from  the  female  just  before  another  coition  attempt”. 


7.  The  distraction-display  note. 

One  might  gather  from  the  notes  of  Armstrong  (1952)  and  others 
that  this  call  is  of  regular  occurence,  yet  in  scores  of  hours’  obser- 
vation over  five  seasons,  C.  E.  Douglas  and  I have  noted  it  from 
displaying  birds  only  on  very  few  occasions.  Even  then  only  two 
birds,  out  of  at  least  nine  and  probably  as  many  as  sixteen  indi- 
viduals, have  uttered  it,  during  very  intense  distraction-display. 
I'here  is  a peculiar  combination  of  two  sounds  in  this  call : a fast, 
relatively  high-pitched,  nasal  chatter  (somewhat  tern-like  as  noted 
by  several  observers),  with  a rather  squealing  tone  superimposed. 
This  last  character  is  very  interesting  when  one  remembers  that 
many  predators  are  attracted  by  such  a sound.  The  note  probably 
is  basically  aggressive  as  is  the  intense  distraction-display  which 
it  accompanies  (.Simmons,  1955).  On  one  occasion,  the  calling  and 
display  followed  an  aerial  attack  which  was  not  pressed  home.  The 
general  threat-note  of  the  Kentish  Plover  may  be  heard  during 
intense  distraction-display,  as  possibly  may  the  Little  Ringed 
Plover’s  very  occasionally  (see  Holm’s  (1046)  description  in  the 
section  on  Other  notes,  p.  112). 
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8.  The  parents'  call-up  note. 

When  the  parent  returns  to  the  area  in  which  it  left  the  chicks, 
it  calls  them  up  with  a fast,  continuous  “pip-pip-pip  ...”  This 
note  resembles  the  “cru”  somewhat,  which  together  with  the 
“pee-u”  functions  to  warn  the  chicks  of  danger,  producing  instant 
crouching  in  small  chicks  and  alerting  the  older  ones.  When  the 
smaller  youngsters  reach  the  adult,  they  are  usually  brooded. 
Spencer  (1953)  suggests  a relationship  between  the  all-clear  and 
predator-mobbing  notes  of  the  Lapwing,  and  I have  noted  a 
similarity  between  the  alarm-  and  call-up  notes  of  the  Ringed 
Plover  [Ch.  hiaticula). 

9.  The  small  chicks  location-call. 

Small  chicks,  crouching  after  a disturbance,  will  sooner  or  later 
begin  to  make  a rather  high-pitched,  piping  “cheep”,  etc.  When 
all  of  a brood  of  four  utter  the  note  at  the  same  time  from  different 
points,  the  effect  is  rather  confusing  for  the  observer  (but  not,  I 
hope,  for  the  parents).  This  call  functions  to  advertise  the 
youngsters’  location  to  the  adult  and  probably  expresses  a desire 
for  parental  brooding.  A similar  sounding  but  fainter  call  from 
inside  the  fractured  but  unhatched  egg  is  probably  the  same. 
Parrinder  (m  litt.)  has  heard  this  call  from  unfractured  eggs  at 
least  12  hours  before  hatching. 

10.  The  chicks'  alarm-note. 

When  an  immobile  chick  is  handled,  it  may  sooner  or  later  give 
its  alarm-note — a rather  high-pitched,  purring  trill  (see  antea, 
vol.  xliii,  p.  161),  in  some  way  reminiscent  of  the  call  of  the 
nestling  Starling  [Sturnus  vulgaris).  This  call  on  being  thus 
secured  by  a predator  (even  though  it  be  a well-meaning  one  like 
a bird-watcher)  has  two  results:  (i)  it  causes  other  chicks  of  the 
brood,  that  are  near,  to  get  up  and  scatter,  to  the  confusion  of  a 
natural  predator ; (2)  it  brings  up  the  parent  which  will  demonstrate 
intensely  at  close  quarters.  The  chicks  of  both  the  Kentish  and 
Ringed  Plovers  have  similar  calls. 

Other  notes. 

The  ten  calls  listed  above  are  the  major  ones  though  others 
doubtless  exist,  probably  mainly  variants  of  these.  England 
(1944)  records  notes  exclusive  to  nest-relief  (though  no  one  in 
those  early  days  had  had  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  bird’s 
basic  vocabularly) : “quip”  from  the  presumed  female,  and 

“quoyp,  quoyp,  quoy-royp”  from  the  male.  Parrinder  (in  litt.) 
suggests  that  “perhaps  this  is  the  call  on  band  4,  front,  of  the 
B.B.C.  recordings,  although  this  was  given  by  an  incubating  adult 
on  the  approach  of  a human  intruder  and  followed  the  normal 
alarm  notes.”  On  one  occasion,  an  adult,  after  intense  distraction- 
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display,  and  when  I hid  myself,  landed  and  frequently  gave  the 
“pee-u”  and  “cru”  calls  at  first,  and  afterwards  a long  series  of 
“cle-wu”  notes  somewhat  like  individual  song-notes.  Holm  (1946) 
recorded  a melodious  trill,  consisting  of  a rapid  repetition  of  “trii- 
trii-trii”,  during  distraction-display — this  may  well  have  been  the 
general  threat-note  (see  Kentish  Plover  records  below).  Occasion- 
ally I have  heard  a series  of  low,  rolling  rattles  from  aggressive 
birds  on  the  ground  (a  low  intensity  version  of  the  buzzing  note?), 
and  once  a non-descript,  high-pitched  call  during  copulation, 
England  (1944)  recording  “a  different  form”  of  the  distraction- 
display  note  in  such  circumstances. 

Kentish  Plover 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  treat  the  voice  of  the  Kentish  Plover 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Little  Ringed,  as  one  really  needs 
to  study  a species  throughout  the  season  to  get  even  a preliminary 
understanding  of  its  utterances.  The  following  calls  and  groups 
of  calls  were  recognized  as  distinct  on  the  breeding-ground.  Others 
were  heard  so  infrequently  that  their  status  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. The  Kentish  is  a much  quieter  bird  than  the  Little  Ringed. 

Notes  given  on  human  intrusion. 

There  are  two  alarm-notes.  The  “kittup”  call  (see  The  Hand- 
book; and  Simmons,  1951)  is  a very  common  vocalization,  heard 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  It  varies  from  single  utterances, 
through  a series  of  these  (each  note  given  separately)  to  a 
twittering,  purring  and  slurred  edition — “trr-trr-drrp”,  etc.,  very 
hard  to  render.  Interspersed  with  these  “kittups”  and  occurring 
also  on  its  own,  comes  a quiet,  plaintive  but  incisive  “tweet”  or 
sometimes  “tco-eet”  (rendered  “a  fluty  ‘poo-eet’  or  ‘po-it’  “by 
Peterson  et  al.,  1954).  This  is  very  like  the  contact-note  of  some 
Phylloscopiis  warblers  and  is  entirely  out  of  context  in  the  Kentish’s 
open  habitat.  I had  the  impression  (but  this  needs  verifying)  that 
this  call  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Little  Ringed’s  “cru”. 

The  threat-note. 

This  most  distinctive  call  is  the  direct  equivalent  of  both  the 
“gree”  and  buzzing  threat-calls  of  the  Little  Ringed,  both  of 
which  it  resembles  in  sound.  It  is  a twanging,  metallic  “dwee- 
dwee-dweedwcedwee  . . .”,  sounding  like  a stone  bouncing  rapidly 
over  thick  ice,  and  occurs  in  much  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
general  threat-note  of  the  Little  Ringed  (the  Kentish  has  no  flight- 
threat-display),  during  the  Robin-like  aggressive  posture,  etc. 
While  neither  R.  W.  Crowe  nor  1 noted  a distinct  song  form 
during  this  species’  butterfly  display-flight,  we  did  hear  the  threat- 
note  instead.  The  Handbook,  Fitter  (1952)  and  Peterson  et  al. 
(1954)  describe  the  “song”  as  a trill,  and  The  Handbook’s 
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rendering-,  “trit  tritritritrirrr”  could  possibly  fit  the  “dwee”  call. 
Once,  a female  -with  newly  hatched  chicks  gave  the  threat-note 
while  performing  intense  distraction-display,  clearly  indicating  her 
aggressive  feeling's.  Howard’s  (1907)  record  of  a bird  lying  on 
the  ground,  rapidly  flapping  its  wings  and  uttering  a peculiar 
buzzing  sound,  obviously  refers  to  similar  behaviour. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Eight  notes  are  described  for  the  adult  Little  Ringed  Plover 
and  two  for  the  flightless  chicks.  A less  detailed  account  is  given 
of  the  alarm-  and  threat-notes  of  the  Kentish  Plover.  The  following 
points  are  worth  special  mention:  — 

1.  In  the  Little  Ringed  Plover,  observations  on  behaviour  other 
than  voice  show  that  both  escape  and  attack  tendencies  are  present 
in  pair  behaviour  (though  of  course  not  exclusively).  Thus  for 
example,  the  male  prior  to  copulation  approaches  the  female  in 
the  horizontal  threat-display  and  the  ensuing  upright  pre-coitional 
posture  also  seems  mainly  aggressive.  The  female  may  show 
escape  behaviour  (running  or  flying  away,  bobbing)  and  after 
copulation  both  birds  run  away  from  each  other  and  displacement- 
feed.  Studies  on  voice  support  these  other  observations.  Before 
egg-laying,  the  alarm-,  alarm/threat-  and  threat-notes  may  some- 
times be  given  when  male  and  female  come  near  one  another,  and 
the  threat-note  may  be  heard  at  nest-relief. 

2.  The  alarm/threat  of  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  (and  possibly 
its  threat-note  occasionally)  and  the  threat-note,  etc.,  of  the 
Kentish  Plover  may  be  given  to  human  intruders  when  the  birds 
have  young,  facts  supporting  the  theory  that  many  predator- 
reactions  are  due  to  a conflict  between  escape  and  attack. 

3.  The  alarm-call  of  Little  Ringed  Plover  chicks  stimulates 
intense  predator-reaction  in  the  parents,  the  same  being  true  of  the 
Ringed  Plover  and  undoubtedly  of  the  Kentish. 
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APPENDIX 

The  B.B.C.  Little  Ringed  Plover  recordings  * 

By  Eric  Simms  and  E.  R.  Parrinder 

1.  Alarm-note 

Band  i,  front,  illustrates  the  typical  alarm-note,  given  by  a bird 
calling  from  the  ground.  Band  2 is  a “symphony”  of  alarm-notes 
uttered  in  flight  by  a mixed  flock  of  adults  and  young.  Band  3 is 
a softer  version  of  the  call  and  was  given  by  an  incubating  hen  on 
the  distant  approach  of  a human  intruder.  The  probability  that 
the  alarm  call  is  inherent  is  shown  by  band  5,  back,  which  records 
the  thin  cheeping  of  a three-day-old  chick,  held  in  front  of  the 
microphone;  many  of  the  notes  are  already  disyllabic  and  are 
recognisably  similar  to  the  adult  call,  although  lacking  in  power 
and  resonance. 

2.  Alarm ! threat-note 

The  alarm/threat-note  is  given  in  bands  i and  2,  back;  in 
particular,  band  2 illustrates  the  rapid,  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  call  in  times  of  stress — in  this  case  the  proximity  of  a human 
intruder  to  the  flightless  chicks. 

* The  numbers  and  terminology  of  the  calls  are  as  given  by  Simmons  in  the 
body  of  the  paper. 
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3.  General  threat-note 

This  call  appears  twice  on  these  recordings  (bands  5 and  6,  front) 
and  in  each  case  it  was  made  by  the  incubating  hen  on  the  approach 
of  the  cock. 

6.  The  scrape-ceremony  note 

The  description  of  the  scrape-ceremony  note  approximates  to  the 
calls  at  the  end  of  band  6,  front ; these  calls  were  made  by  the  cock, 
approaching  the  nest,  in  response  to  the  alarm/threat  notes  given 
by  the  incubating  hen.  They  were  very  low  in  level  and  would 
probably  have  been  inaudible  to  the  human  ear  at  more  than  a few 
yards  range. 

8.  Parents’  call-up  note 

The  call-up  note  is  recorded  on  band  3,  back,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  it  with  the  harder  “cm”  notes  on  band  i (mild  anxiety) 
and  band  2 (intense  anxiety).  All  these  notes  are  basically  the 
same,  the  differences  being  in  pitch  and  speed  of  delivery.  At  the 
end  of  the  sequence  of  “pip-pip”  notes  on  band  3 the  adult  gives 
a soft  “quoyp”  which  appeared  to  indicate  the  final  all-clear. 


ROYAL  TERN  IN  DUBLIN; 
A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 


On  24th  March  1954  Mr.  R.  G.  Wheeler  picked  up  the  remains  of 
a tern  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Bull  Bird  Sanctuary,  Dublin;  they 
were  partly  covered  by  sand  at  the  high  tide  line.  The  bird  had 
been  dead  for  a considerable  while;  most  of  the  body  feathers  had 
g-one,  but  the  head,  wings,  legs  and  feet  were  intact.  The  wings 
were  somewhat  oiled.  The  bird  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Williamson,  who  identified  it  as  a Royal  Tern  {Sterna  maxima), 
the  first  record  for  the  British  Isles  and  Europe. 


P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.J. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  and 
Miss  Geraldine  Roche  of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  specimen,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  Sims  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  for  com- 
paring it  with  skins  in  the  National  collection.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bird  had  obviously  long  been  dead  when  it  was  found, 
and  because  it  was  picked  up  on  the  tide-line,  it  was  thought 
possible  that  it  might  have  died  in  mid-ocean  and  been  carried 
across  the  eastern  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  thence  into  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  body  of  the  bird  had  been  eaten  away  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  was  due  to  the  attentions  of  small  marine 
animals  during  a long  immersion  in  the  sea.  In  view  of  these 
possibilities  it  was  thought  desirable  to  get  expert  advice,  and  we 
therefore  submitted  the  remains  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Spooner,  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Plymouth.  He  discussed  them  with 
his  colleagues,  and  with  members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  and  has  written  as  follows  — 

“In  the  first  place- — a negative  point — there  is  nothing  whatever 
against  this  bird  having  died  on  the  eastern  Irish  coast  and  having 
reached  its  present  condition  amongst  beach  litter.  Most  of  the 
eating  away  would  have  been  done  by  Orchesfia,  or  by  Talitrus 
on  sandy  ground  ; these  always  feed  under  cover  and  will  ignore 
feathers.  Secondly — and  more  positively — there  is  everything  to 
be  said  against  its  having  travelled  across  the  Atlantic  or  indeed 
for  a part  of  the  way. 
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“The  beak,  wings  and  legs  seem  in  much  too  good  a condition 
for  this  to  have  happened.  During  the  sea  passage  the  soaking 
and  bacterial  action  would  have  loosened  the  attachment  of  the 
feathers  and  softened  the  ligaments  and  tendons.  The  mandible 
would  not  have  been  able  to  stiffen  up  as  it  has.  All  feathers 
remaining  on  the  body  would  have  readily  come  away  on  handling. 
The  plumage  and  the  two  wings  would  not  have  survived  almost 
intact.  (These  are  not  statements  based  on  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, but  are  fair  assessments  of  our  experience  of  the  action  of 
sea  water.)  Further,  it  is  unlikely  that  a floating  body  would  long 
escape  the  attentions  of  scavenging  gulls  and  fish.  Incidentally, 
if  the  bird  had  come  far  across  the  ocean,  it  would  presumably 
have  passed  through  a region  where  small  sharks  may  be  rather 
numerous ; these  operate  at  night  and  snap  indiscriminately  at 
anything  floating.  Finally,  objects  drifting  for  any  time  in  the 
North  Atlantic  or  in  coastal  waters  are  apt  to  get  settled  on  by 
marine  organisms  with  calcareous  shells,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a settlement  on  the  beak  or  legs.  This  further  suggests  that 
the  body  had  not  been  floating  long,  even  in  coastal  waters. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  position  where  it  was  found — Dublin — is 
of  significance.  Dr.  H.  P.  F.  Herdman,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  tells  me  that  he  would  not  expect  objects  carried 
to  our  shores  from  the  open  ocean  to  fetch  up  at  this  place,  and 
points  out  that  the  experiments  being  carried  on  now  with  plastic 
envelopes  dropped  at  different  places  out  to  sea  are  instructive. 
I understand  that  numbers  are  being  recovered,  but  none  anywhere 
near  the  Dublin  coast.  I do  not  want  to  conclude  that  a fortuitous 
combination  of  favourable  winds  could  not  combine  to  steer  flotsam 
to  Dublin,  but  the  probabilities  are  very  heavy  against  it ; and  a 
glance  at  the  weather  maps  fails  to  suggest  that  the  conditions  in 
March  1954  were  in  any  way  peculiarly  helpful.  In  general,  one 
would  expect  objects  carried  up  on  the  main  Gulf  Stream,  or  near 
it,  to  fetch  up  between  N.W.  Ireland  and  Shetland;  while  objects 
coming  up  from  farther  south,  by  a more  erratic  and  chancy  route, 
would  get  trapped  on  our  south-western  coasts  before  reaching 
the  Irish  Sea.” 

In  view  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  report,  we  consider  that  there  is  a 
sufficiently  strong  case  to  dismiss  any  suggestion  that  the  bird 
drifted  here  as  a corpse,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  every  reason 
to  treat  it  as  a genuine  vagrant  to  the  British  Isles. — Eds.] 


SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF 
THE  ROYAL  TERN 

Photographed  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank,  James  Fisher  and 

L.  G.  Kesteloo 
(Plates  13-18) 

The  Royal  Tern  (Sterna  maxima),  which  was  recorded  in  the 
British  Isles  for  the  first  time  in  1954  (see  pp.  116-117),  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  grey-mantled,  black-crowned  terns,  being  con- 
siderably bigger  than,  for  example,  the  Sandwich  Tern  (S.  saiidvi- 
censis).  It  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  of  the  terns,  as  its  scientific 
name  would  imply,  for  it  is  smaller  than  the  heavy,  gull-like 
Caspian  Tern  [Hydroprogne  caspia),  photographs  of  which  we 
recently  published  {antea,  vol.  xlvii,  plates  61-64).  The  Royal 
Tern  and  the  Caspian  Tern  are  very  similar,  and  the  difference  in 
size  would  often  not  be  apparent  unless  the  two  species  were 
together.  The  Royal,  however,  has  a rather  less  heavy  bill,  the 
shape  of  which  is  well  shown  in  plate  14;  this  is  reddish-orange  in 
colour,  rather  paler  than  that  of  the  Caspian.  At  the  same  time 
the  Royal’s  tail  is  longer  and  more  deeply  forked,  and  there  is  less 
black  on  the  ends  of  the  primaries  (see  plates  15  and  18).  Another 
significant  difference  between  the  two  species  is  in  the  colour  of 
the  forehead,  for  that  of  the  Caspian  Tern  is  black  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  so  heavily  streaked  with  black  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  that  it  appears  dark;  while  that  of  the  Royal  Tern  is  normally 
white,  and  only  black  for  a short  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nesting-period.  A glance  at  the  colonies  shown  in  plates  15  to 
i8  will  illustrate  this:  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  photographs  a number,  but 
by  no  means  all,  of  the  birds  have  black  foreheads,  but  in  plate  15, 
which  was  evidently  taken  later  in  the  summer,  the  majority  of 
the  birds  have  white  foreheads.  In  winter  plumage  the  white  area 
extends  to  the  crown.  Like  the  others  of  its  genus,  the  Royal 
Tern  has  a white  rump,  white  under-parts,  and  a greyish  tail  deeply 
forked.  The  legs  are  black.  The  immature  birds  are  similar  to  the 
adults  except  that  the  upper-parts  are  spotted  with  dusky  feathers. 

According  to  A.  C.  Bent  {Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Gtdis  and  Terns,  1921,  p.  218),  the  Royal  Tern  breeds  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  taking  in  the 
Bahamas  and  the  MTst  Indies.  It  also  nests  on  the  Pacific  side 
in  Lower  California,  and  in  Mexico.  Throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  its  range  it  is  a resident,  but  north  of  Florida  it  appears 
during  the  summer  onlv.  The  winter  range  extends  down  to 
Patagonia  and  Peru.  I'here  is  also  on  the  African  side  of  the 
.Atlantic  another  population  of  these  birds,  which  is  something  of  a 
puzzle.  J.  Fisher  and  R.  M.  Lockley  (Sen-Birds , 1954,  p.  21)  state 
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that  the  species  “haunts  almost  the  whole  coast  of  West  Africa 
from  Morocco  to  some  hundreds  of  miles  south  of  the  Equator  . . . 
it  does  not  appear  to  leave  this  coast,  yet  no  ornithologist  has  yet 
seen  its  nest  or  even  its  eggs.” 

The  Royal  Tern  is  highly  gregarious,  and  in  some  parts  of  its 
American  range  breeds  in  vast  colonies,  often  associating  with 
Sandwich  and  Caspian  Terns  and  also  Laughing  Gulls  (Larus 
atricilla).  The  Laughing  Gulls,  which  to  some  extent  prey  on  the 
eggs  of  the  Royal  Tern,  are  shown  in  several  of  these  photographs 
(plates  1 6- 1 8).  The  Royal  Tern’s  nest  is  a slight  hollow  in  the  sand, 
with  no  lining.  According  to  Bent  there  are  usually  only  two  eggs, 
rarely  three.  Typically,  these  are  very  pale,  almost  white,  marked 
with  small  dark  spots.  As  with  all  terns  and  gulls  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  colour  of  the  eggs,  but  these  are  usually 
rather  distinctive. 

The  Royal  feeds  almost  entirely  on  small  fish,  which  it  catches 
by  plunging  into  the  water  and  submerging  completely  (it  seldom 
swims  on  the  surface,  however).  The  flight  is  described  by  Bent 
as  like  that  of  a Common  Tern  (S.  hirundo),  but  less  buoyant, 
as  might  be  expected  with  a larger  and  heavier  bird.  The  cry  is 
not  so  loud  and  raucous  as  the  Caspian  Tern’s,  and  it  is  pitched 
higher.  Bent  describes  it  as  a penetrating  squawk,  and  also 
mentions  a second  call  something  like  the  bleating  of  a sheep. 

I.J.F.-L. 


THE  ABNORMAL  BREEDING  OF  BIRDS  IN 
THE  WINTER  1953/54 

By  D.  W.  Snow 
[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford) 

The  unusually  mild  weather  that  prevailed  over  the  British  Isles 
in  November  and  December  1953  resulted  in  a considerable  out- 
burst of  breeding  by  a few  species  of  resident  birds.  A number 
of  reports  appeared  in  the  Press  at  the  time,  and  there  were  many 
rumours  of  nests.  In  March  1954  British  Birds  made  an  appeal  for 
information  on  these  “freak”  nests,  which  brought  in  a dis- 
appointingly small  number  of  extra  records.  Since  then,  a few 
more  records  have  been  published  in  reports  of  local  ornithological 
societies  and  elsewhere.  From  all  these  sources  it  is  evident  that 
breeding  was  widespread,  though  on  a small  scale.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  as  it  seems,  no  ornithologist  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
detailed  observations  on  any  nest,  and  few  ornithologists  even  saw 
one.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  data  on  which  this  account  is  based 
are  much  less  precise  than  could  be  desired,  and  although  records 
which  for  any  reason  appeared  open  to  doubt  have  been  rejected, 
others,  for  which  the  evidence  is  hardly  conclusive,  have  been 
admitted.  In  dealing  with  records  of  this  sort  the  line  between 
acceptance  and  rejection  is  hard  to  draw,  but  in  this  case  the 
general  picture  is  luckily  not  much  affected.  Thanks  are  due 
impartially  to  all  who  sent  in  records,  whether  they  have  been 
accepted  or  not. 

THE  WEATHER 

Weather  data  have  been  taken  from  the  Monthly  Weather 
Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Office  and  from  the  meteorological 
records  kept  at  Oxford.  October  1953  was,  in  the  words  of  this 
report,  “dry  in  most  areas;  mainly  rather  dull;  mild  in  Scotland; 
unusually  quiet  in  England”.  The  weather  was  not,  in  fact,  at 
all  exceptional,  apart  from  the  absence  of  strong  winds  in  the  south. 
Mean  temperature  was  a little  lower  than  the  average  for  1921-50 
in  England  and  Wales  (by  0.4°  F.),  and  a little  higher  than  average 
in  Scotland  (by  1.8°  F.).  November  was  however  unusually  mild. 
The  mean  temperature  for  November  was  notably  high,  being  3.3“ 
F.  above  average  in  all  areas — higher  than  for  any  other  year 
except  one  since  before  1901.  The  month  started  rather  cold. 
Mean  temperature  was  somewhat  below  average  in  the  first  week, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  very  mild,  and  the  normal 
seasonal  drop  in  temperature  was  suspended.  During  the  long 
mild  spell  there  were  numerous  high  maximum  temperatures,  but 
few  outstanding  values.  Minimum  temperatures  were  also  high. 
At  Oxford  the  extreme  minimum,  35°  F.,  was  the  highest  for 
November  in  a record  going  back  to  1881. 
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Royal  Terns  {Sterna  )uaxi)}ia)  in  breeding  colony:  America 

This  pliotograph  was  evidently  taken  later  in  the  season  than  those  on  plates  16-18,  lor  several  young 
chicks  can  he  seen,  and  a comparison  will  show  that,  whereas  in  those  other  plates  a number  ol  the  birds 
have  the  dark  forehead  that  is  retained  onh'  for  a short  while  early  in  the  breeding-season,  nearly  all  the 

birds  in  this  jilate  have  lost  this  feature,  (see  page  ii8) 


I’l.ATK  1 6 
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Rov.u.  Tkrns  {Slermt  maxima)  at  nestinc.  coi.onv:  Lvdia  Ann  Isi.ano,  Texas,  Mas  1953 
A number  of  these  Isirds,  as  can  clearly  be  seen,  have  only  a limited  amount  of  white  on  the  torehead, 
while  in  others  the  black  extends  down'  to  the  bill.  This  is  a feature  of  the  early  part  ol  the  breedmfi- 
season  (cf.  plate  15).  The  bird  in  the  foreground  is  a Laughing  Gull  (l.anis  alricilla),  a sisecies  which  is 
(jften  found  in  the  same  areas  as  the  Royal  lerns  and  which  to  some  extent  pi  ess  on  theii  eggs. 
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Plate  iS 

Pi.  ATI 


James  Fisher 


Rov.u.  I'l'RNs  {Slenia  luaxiiiia)  A'l'  nilstinc.  cdi.ona  : 1,M)ia  Ann  lsi  .\Nn,  ‘I'enas. 

Mav  i(i5_^ 

'I'Ik*  Royal  'I'cm’s  tail  i.s  lonj<i'r  and  mnn‘  d('i'|ily  I'nrUrd  than  that  of  the  Cas|)ian 
Ti'rn  {Uydroproj^ne  caspia),  lhouf>h  Ihi.R  is  hardly  apparent  here,  and  llu're  is 
less  hlark  at  the  end  of  Ihc'  primaries.  The  llighl  is  de.serihed  as  like  that  nl'  (he 
Common  'I'ern  (S.  hirumlo)  hul  less  Inioyant.  Laughing  (iiills  (Lants  alrieilla) 
in  the  I'oregroiind.  (see  pages  iuS-ikj) 


Pi, ATI-:  II) 


Tl'.  U.  Flou'cr 


PiNi'i  r.KosnHAK  (Piiiicola  cunclcator)  on  tiik  Isi.ic  ok  MA^■,  i)Tii  \ovi;mbk;r  1954 

'I'lne  liircl  was  an  adult  femtde.  This  |)hotograph  gives  an  indication  of  its  size 

about  that  of  a Starling  {Slunuis  viilt^aris) — as  compared  witli  a hand,  and 
also  shows  the  fairly  long  tail  and  the  white  on  the  wings.  It  has  something 
of  the  appearance  of  an  outsize  Crossbill  {Loxia  curviroslra).  (see  pages  i rrijd) 
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It',  r.  Floirvr 

I’iNK  ( iKosBicAK  {I’i)iicoIa  cnucleator)  on  tiii-;  IsM';  oi-  Mav,  <)Ti:  Xoa'h.mbI'.k  h)54 
'I'hi>  \v;is  t.'iUen  just  ;ifler  the  bird  was  relea.sed  and  well  shows  the  mas.sive  heail  and  heavv,  conic.al  i)ill. 
'File  light-coloured  bars  formed  by  the  ti])s  to  the  wing-coverts  are  also  a])p;irent.  The  bird  was  crouching 
in  this  way,  in  between  inter\-,als  of  feeding,  when  it  w;is  lirst  seen  on  8th  November.  (see  page 
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December  continued  unusually  mild.  It  was  very  dry,  dull  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  sunny  in  Scotland.  Mean  temperatures 
exceeded  the  average  (for  1921-50)  by  4.6°  F.  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  2.9° F.  in  Scotland.  This  was  the  mildest  December 
in  Great  Britain  since  1934.  Temperatures  were  exceptionally 
high  from  2nd  to  4th  December.  Night  temperatures  were  also 
very  high  at  some  places.  At  Oxford  there  was  no  air  frost  in 
any  of  the  four  months  September-December. 

January  1954  was  changeable.  The  first  ten  days  were  cold, 
the  next  fortnight  mainly  mild,  and  then  from  23rd  January  to  the 
end  of  the  month  it  was  unusually  cold.  The  long  mild  spell  thus 
ended  almost  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Fig.  I the  daily  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at 
Oxford  are  plotted  from  mid-October  to  mid-January,  together 
with  the  mean  monthly  maxima  and  minima  for  the  10  years  up 
to  and  including  the  winter  1953/54.  It  will  be  seen  that  maxima 
fluctuated  fairly  regularly  about  the  mean  except  for  a period  round 
the  end  of  November  and  beginning  of  December,  when  they  were 
consistently  above  the  mean  for  a fortnight.  Minima  fluctuated 
rather  more  erratically.  There  was  a period  of  6 days  in  mid- 
November  when  they  were  consistently  above  the  mean,  and 
another  long  period  of  nearly  30  days,  in  the  second  half  of 
November  and  first  three  weeks  of  December,  when  they  were 
consistently  above  the  mean  on  all  days  except  one,  rising  above 


Fig.  I — Daily  maximum  (A)  and  minimum  (B)  temperatures  at  Oxford 

IN  THE  WINTER  I953/54,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  MEAN  MONTHLY  MAXIMA  (a) 

AND  MINIMA  (b). 
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mean  maximum  temperatures  on  several  days  in  the  first  half  of 
December. 


SPECIES  BREEDING 

Blackbirds  [Turdiis  merida),  Song"  Thrushes  (T.  philomelos), 
Robins  (Erithacus  rubecitla),  Starlings  (Stiirmis  vulgaris)  and 
House  Sparrows  {Passer  doniesHcus)  were  tbe  chief  species 
reported  as  breeding,  but  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  their 
nests  few  details  are  available  for  the  last  two.  Most  information 
is  available  for  the  Blackbird  and  Song  Thrush,  but  clearly  this 
is  mainly  due  to  their  abundance  and  the  accessibility  of  their  nests 
and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  proportionally  more  of  these 
two  species  were  nesting  than  of  other  less  common  resident 
species.  In  addition  there  is  one  record  of  a Dunnock’s  {Prunella 
modularis)  nest  with  eggs,  one  of  a Skylark’s  {Alauda  arvensts), 
several  reports  of  Rooks  {Corvus  fragile gtis)  building  and  one 
report  of  a Magpie  {Pica  pica)  nesting. 

As  the  Appendix  shows,  breeding  records  came  from  many  parts 
of  England.  The  only  definite  breeding  records  for  Scotland 
were  from  the  extreme  south  (Roxburghshire),  and  in  addition 
Rooks  were  reported  as  building  near  Edinburgh  on  several  dates 
in  December  and  early  January.  The  absence  of  records  from 
further  north  is  probably  due  only  to  the  scarcity  of  observers; 
November  was  as  mild  in  Scotland  as  in  England  and  December 
onlv  a little  less  mild. 

Details  of  all  the  nests  for  which  there  is  some  satisfactory 
information  arc  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  their  dates  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  I.  Some  conventions  have  had  to  be  adopted 
because  of  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  data.  The  date  for  each 
nest  is  taken  as  the  day  on  which  the  first  egg  was  laid.  For  most 
nests  this  can  onh^  be  worked  out  as  a more  or  less  extensive 
“bracket”,  and  in  working  out  this  bracket  it  has  had  to  be 
assumed  that  nests  were  occupied  when  first  found  unless  there 
was  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  allocating  the  nests  to  a period 
in  Table  I,  the  middle  point  of  the  bracket  has  been  taken  ; since 
the  periods  used  are  of  half  a month,  the  error  involved  should  not 


Tari.e  I — Breeding  dates  (cai.culated  dates  of  first  egg)  of  six  species  in 

THE  WINTER  H)S3/54- 
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First  half  December 
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be  great.  Hardly  any  clutch-sizes  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 
In  the  Appendix,  clutch-sizes  which  appear  to  be  well  founded  are 
shown  without  a bracket,  those  based  on  a mere  statement  of  how 
many  eggs  a nest  contained,  with  no  indication  whether  the  clutch 
was  complete  or  not,  are  bracketed,  and  those  based  on  the  size 
of  broods,  or  broods  plus  unhatched  eggs,  are  square-bracketed. 

Blackbird.  Records  are  available  for  13  nests  which  contained 
eggs  or  young.  In  ten  of  these  the  clutch  was  begun  in  the  second 
half  of  November  or  first  half  of  December.  Of  the  two  latest 
nests,  from  the  same  wood  in  Roxburghshire,  one  was  probably 
started  on  31st  December,  and  the  other  at  the  very  end  of 
December  or  in  the  first  few  days  of  January.  Considering  that 
some  of  the  clutches  were  probably  incomplete  when  recorded, 
clutch-size  was  not  abnormally  low.  The  fate  of  only  five  nests 
was  known.  Two  were  deserted  or  destroyed,  both  apparently 
due  to  human  interference,  and  young  hatched  in  three.  Of  these 
three,  young'  were  fledged  from  one,  the  young  died  in  one, 
probably  due  to  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  fate  of  one  was 
unknown. 

Song  thrush.  Records  are  available  for  ten  nests  which  contained 
eggs  or  young  (including  one  based  on  observation  of  newly 
fledged  young).  Song  Thrushes  started  to  nest  rather  earlier  than 
Blackbirds,  just  as  in  a normal  breeding-season.  Clutch-size 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Blackbird’s.  The  fate  of  most 
of  the  nests  was  known.  Young  hatched  in  five,  and  fledged  from 
three  of  these,  the  fate  of  the  other  two  being  unknown.  One  of 
the  clutches  known  not  to  have  hatched  was  incubated  for  18  days 
(20th  December-yth  January),  and  then  deserted ; the  eggs  were 
later  found  to  be  infertile. 

Robin.  Robins  apparently  bred  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Song  Thrushes.  Of  the  four  nests,  the  fate  of  two  was  unknown, 
one  was  deserted,  and  young  probably  fledged  from  one. 

Other  species.  None  of  the  information  on  Starlings  is  very 
precise,  though  it  seems  that  a good  number  must  have  bred  and 
succeeded  in  hatching  young,  since  there  were  several  unconfirmed 
reports  of  young  Starlings  besides  those  admitted  here. 
Information  for  the  House  Sparrow  is  even  more  scanty  and 
cannot  be  summarized.  Reports  of  Rooks  building  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  got  beyond  this 
stage;  unsatisfactory  records  of  young  Rooks  and  Jackdaws  have 
had  to  be  discarded.  Details  of  the  single  Dunnock’s  and  Sky- 
lark’s nests  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

DISCUSSION 

Table  I shows  that,  taking  all  species  together,  most  breeding 
started  in  the  second  half  of  November  and  first  half  of  December. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  weather  in  October  was  not  exceptional. 
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and  that  the  first  week  of  November  was  rather  colder  than  usual; 
but  that  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November  the  normal 
seasonal  drop  in  temperature  failed  to  occur  and  the  rest  of 
November  and  December  remained  exceptionally  warm.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  main  outburst  of  breeding  was  stimulated  by  this 
abnormal  prolongation  of  warm  weather.  It  may  be  noted  that, 
as  the  Appendix  shows,  the  nests  allocated  to  the  first  half  of 
November  in  Table  I could  all  have  begun  after  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  most  of  them,  since  they  lie  within  rather  wide 
brackets,  in  the  second  half  of  November. 

The  Blackbird  and  Song  Thrush,  the  only  species  for  which 
some  idea  of  breeding  success  can  be  gathered,  were  not  notably 
unsuccessful.  Indeed  it  seems  that  many  Song  Thrushes,  in 
particular,  may  have  effectively  added  an  extra  brood  to  their 
year’s  production  of  young.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
know  whether  those  individuals  that  bred  were  able  to  start  again 
at  the  normal  time  in  the  spring  of  1954.  This  raises  the  wider 
problem  of  the  selective  factors  operating  against  autumn  breeding. 
If  the  climate  of  this  country  were  to  become  only  a few  degrees 
warmer  in  autumn,  many  resident  birds,  if  they  retained  their 
present  physiological  adjustment  to  their  environment,  would  start 
breeding  in  autumn,  as  they  did  in  1953.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a regular  autumn  breeding  season  would  not  be  established, 
just  as  it  has  not  been  in  southern  Europe  where  autumn  tempera- 
tures are  comparable  to  those  prevailing  in  this  country  in  1953. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  selection  might  eliminate  a regular 
autumn  breeding-season,  even  if  conditions  were  normally  suitable 
for  raising  some  young.  Individuals  breeding  in  autumn  might  be 
physiologically  incapable  of  breeding  again  with  full  efficiency  in 
the  following  spring,  when  conditions  for  raising  young  would  be 
even  more  favourable.  Or  they  might  not  be  able  to  lay  up  sufficient 
food  reserves  to  survive  the  coming  winter  as  well  as  those  that  did 
not  breed.  Or,  even  if  these  disadvantages  were  not  of  sufficient 
force,  the  young  might  not  on  the  average  survive  the  coming 
winter  in  sufficient  numbers  to  offset  the  extra  mortality  which  a 
breeding  season  undoubtedly  entails  for  the  adults.  These  factors 
are  not  of  course  mutually  exclusive:  all  might  operate  together 
to  prevent  regular  autumn  breeding. 

APPENDIX 

The  italicized  dates  of  first  egg,  clutch-size,  etc.,  do  not  form  part 
of  the  original  reports,  but  are  calculated  from  them  in  the  way 
described  on  page  122  ; they  arc  used  as  the  basis  for  Table  I and 
for  other  generalizations  made  in  the  text. 

Blackbird 

I.  -Sandhurst,  Berks.  Nest  with  4 eg<rs  exposed  during  gardening  operations, 
approx.  3rd  Dec.;  de.sertcd.  (Telephone  communication  to  Edward  Grey 
Institute.)  First  egg:  17/I1-30//1  No7>.  Clutch:  (4). 
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2.  Fordingbridge,  Hants.  Bird  sitting  on  eggs,  yth  Dec.  (J.  Ash.)  First 
egg:  20th  Nov.-^th  Dec. 

3.  Wiston,  Sussex.  Pair  with  eggs,  6th  Dec.  (Sussex  Bird  Report  1953-) 
First  egg:  20th  Nov.-^th  Dec. 

4.  Hants.  Nest  with  2 eggs,  approx.  6th  Dec.  (Letter  to  Field,  6th  Dec. 
1953,  from  Sir  F.  Hervey-Bathurst,  and  pers.  comm.)  First  egg:  22nd  Nov.- 
^th  Dec.  Clutch  : (2). 

5.  Carisbrooke,  I.O.W.  Nest  with  eggs,  first  days  of  December.  (l.O.W. 
County  Press  5th  Dec.  1953,  per  J.  Stafford.)  First  egg:  second  half  November. 

6.  Hereford.  Nest  with  3 eggs  destroyed  during  hedging  operations,  9th 
Dec.  (Hereford  Orn.  Club  Report  1953.)  First  egg:  25th  Nov. -yth  Dec. 
Clutch : (3). 

7.  Carnforth,  Lancs.  Nest  with  4 eggs  found  during  second  week  December; 
not  known  to  have  hatched.  (Eric  Hardy,  Liverpool  Daily  Post  21st  Dec. 
1953.)  First  egg:  22nd  Nov. -nth  Dec.  Clutch:  (4). 

8.  Penrith,  Cumberland.  Nest  in  a byre  at  Great  Strickland;  3 eggs,  i6th 
Dec.  (N.  Thorburn  in  The  Field  Naturalist  January  1954.)  First  egg:  ist- 
iqth  Dec.  Clutch:  (3). 

9.  Totland  Bay,  I.O.W.  3 young  in  nest,  presumably  ist  Jan.  1954.  Fate 
unknown,  but  considered  possible  that  they  survived.  P.S.  gives  3rd  Jan.  as 
date  on  which  young  were  in  nest.  (I.O.W.  County  Press  2nd  Jan.  1954,  per 
J.  Stafford;  letter  from  F.  G.  Clegg,  2nd  May  1954;  letter  from  P.  Sleightholme, 
4th  May  1954.)  First  egg:  6th-iyth  Dec.  Clutch:  [3].  Brood:  3. 

10.  Bristol,  Glos.  Nest  with  4 eggs,  near  Almondbury,  just  before  25th 
Dec.  (A.  E.  Billett  in  Bristol  Nat.  Soc.  Report  1953.)  First  egg:  yth-20th 
Dec.  Clutch : (4). 

11.  Dinmore,  Hereford.  Nest  with  2 eggs,  25th  Dec.  (Hereford  Orn.  Club 
Report  1953.)  First  egg:  i\th-20^th  Dec.  Clutch:  (2). 

12.  Newcastleton,  Roxburghshire.  4 young  and  one  undeveloped  egg,  22nd 
Jan.  1954.'  Young  flew  on  31st  Jan.  Nest  well  sheltered,  in  spruce.  (S.  Cruick- 
shank  in  Gamekeeper  April  1954,  and  pers.  comm.)  First  egg:  approx.  3 lit 
Dec.  Clutch:  [5].  Brood:  4. 

13.  Newcastleton,  Roxburghshire.  Nest  in  same  wood  as  No.  12,  found  on 

i8th  Jan.  1954.  3 young  perished,  probably  of  exposure,  at  approx.  5 days 

old.  (Uncertain  what  nest  contained  when  found.)  (S.  Cruickshank  in  Game- 
keeper  April  1954,  and  pers.  comm.)  First  egg:  301/1  Dec.-y,rd  Jan.  Clutch: 
[3].  Brood:  3. 


Song  Thrush 

1.  Flackwell  Heath,  Bucks.  Nest  with  2 eggs,  nth  Nov.,  beside  footpath. 
.\  few  days  later  eggs  gone  and  nest  disturbed.  (C.  A.  Smith  in  Country-Side 
Spring  1954,  and  letter  to  Editor  of  British  Birds,  12th  May  1954.)  First  egg: 
28th  Oct. -10th  Nov.  Clutch:  (2). 

2.  Norwich.  Young  in  nest,  early  December.  (E.  A.  Ellis  in  Norfolk  Bird 
Report  1953.)  First  egg:  mid-November  (limits  approx.  2nd-22iid). 

3.  Washington,  Sussex.  Pair  with  young,  6th  Dec.  (Sussex  Bird  Report 
*953-)  First  egg:  yth-2\st  Nov. 

4.  Ellesmere,  Salop.  4 three-quarter-fledged  young  in  nest,  14th  Dec.  Young 
in  nest  2-3  days  later  and  left  nest  in  natural  way.  (D.  Pilsbury  in  Country- 
Side  Spring  1954,  and  letter  to  Editor  of  British  Birds,  24th  Apr.  1954.)  First 
egg:  approx.  i8th  Nov.  Clutch:  [4].  Brood:  4. 

5.  Marks  Tey,  Essex.  Nest  with  3 eggs,  2nd  or  4th  Dec.  (reports  of  dates 
and  nest-site  conflicting,  but  probably  only  one  nest  involved);  deserted, 
probably  due  to  interference.  (News  Chronicle  3rd  Dec.  1953,  H-  E. 
Pounds;  letters  from  G.  Mountfort,  8th  Dec.  1953  and  9th  Feb.  1954.)  First 
egg:  iqth-20th  Nov.  Clutch:  (3). 

6.  Hindhead,  Surrey.  Nest  with  eggs,  15th  Dec.  (Letter  from  C.  Densley, 
4th  March  1954.)  First  egg:  29//1  Nov‘.-i^th  Dec. 

7.  Cobham,  Kent.  Young  birds  seen  in  nest  “after  Christmas”;  two  days 
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later  two  young  just  out  of  nest.  Still  being  fed  in  mid-January.  Possible 
that  these  reports  involve  two  different  nests.  (Letter  from  U.  Benecke, 
March  1954.)  First  egg:  beginning  December. 

8.  Haslemere,  Surrey.  Nest  with  4 eggs,  17th  Dec.;  abandoned  during  cold 
weather  in  January.  (Letters  from  C.  Densley,  4th  and  nth  March  1954.) 
First  egg:  ist-i.\th  Dec.  Clutch:  (4). 

9.  Hailsham,  Sussex.  Nest  built  in  early  December;  first  egg  15th  Dec.; 
incubation  started  20th  Dec.  Nest  deserted,  7th  Jan.;  examined  on  12th  Jan., 
contained  3 infertile  eggs.  (E.  Salvage  in  Country-Side  Spring  1954;  Sussex 
Bird  Report  1953.)  First  egg:  i^th  Dec.  Clutch:  3. 

10.  Rainham,  Essex.  Two  fully  fledged  young  seen,  30th  Jan.  1954, 
unaccompanied  by  parents.  Tails  incompletely  grown,  and  still  with  traces 
of  down.  (Letter  from  R.  Spencer,  4th  Feb.  1954.)  First  egg:  25t/i-3of/i  Dec. 
(on  assumption  that  they  were  15-20  days  old  when  seen). 

Robin 

1.  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  Dorset.  Young  in  nest  about  end  November; 
believed  to  have  fledged  successfully.  (Mr.  Webb,  per  K.  B.  Rooke.)  First 
egg:  first  half  November. 

2.  Washington,  Sussex.  Nest  with  eggs,  6th  Dec.  (Sussex  Bird  Report 

1953. )  First  egg:  20th-Nov.-^th  Dec. 

3.  Cumberland.  Nest  with  4 eggs,  i6th  Dec.;  bird  sitting.  (Country-Side 
.Spring  1954;  letter  from  J.  A.  NIcRitchie,  25th  March  1954.)  First  egg:  ist- 
12th  Dec.  Clutch:  4. 

4.  Wimborne,  Dorset.  Nest  in  chassis  of  mobile  crane;  building  begun  early 
November;  5 eggs  laid  by  12th  Dec.  Incubated  for  some  time  in  spite  of 
moving  of  crane.  Deserted  during  severe  weather  just  after  Christmas,  but 
may  have  been  disturbed.  (A.  Willis  and  A.  Creamer,  per  Wimborne  Timber 
Co.;  all  per  K.  B.  Rooke.)  First  egg:  approx.  8th  Dec.  Clutch:  (5). 

Starling 

1.  Camberley,  Surrey.  Building  mid-November.  Later  (?date)  young  heard 
.squeaking;  nest  inaccessible.  (Letter  from  Maxwell  Knight,  14th  Jan.  1954.) 
First  egg:  probably  second  half  November. 

2.  Brighstone,  I.O.W.  Starling’s  egg  found  on  lawn,  29th  Nov.  (l.O.W. 
County  Press  5th  Dec.  1953,  P^*'  J-  Stafford.) 

3.  North  Cowton,  Yorks.  Probably  4 young  in  nest  on  20th  Dec.,  and  parents 
seen  carrying  food.  Young  last  heard  on  8th  Jan.,  and  probably  killed  by 
13°  frost  on  following  night.  Nest  inaccessible.  (J.  P.  Utley  in  Darlington 
Times  2nd  and  12th  Jan.  1954,  and  letter  to  Editor  of  British  Birds,  28th  Jan. 

1954. )  First  egg:  2jth  Nov.-2nd  Dec. 

4.  Penrith,  Cumberland.  Young  in  nest  at  Christmas.  (Penrith  Observer 

January  1954,  W.  Robson.)  First  egg:  late  November  or  early 

December. 

House  Sparrow 

1.  Widnes,  Lancs.  Nest  with  eggs  found  in  third  week  November.  (Eric 
Hardy,  Liverpool  Daily  Post  23rd  Dec.  1953.)  First  egg:  ist-i()th  Nov. 

2.  .St.  Helen’s,  Lancs.  Remains  of  egg,  probably  not  more  than  two  days 
old,  picked  up  in  garden,  approx.  22nd  Doc.  (A.  J.  Bailey,  per  Eric  Hardy.) 

3.  Near  Northwich,  Cheshire.  Nest  with  3 eggs,  iith  Dec.  (.\.  W.  Boyd 
in  Manchester  Guardian,  15th  Dec.  1953.)  First  egg:  26th  Nov.-<)1h  Dec. 

Dunnock 

I.  Yateley,  Surrey.  Nest  with  eggs,  presumably  in  December.  (Letters 
from  Maxwell  Knight,  14th  and  26th  Jan.  1954.) 

Skylark 

I.  Appleby,  Westmorland.  Nest  w'ith  2 eggs  in  turnip  field,  i()th  Dec. 
(N.  rhorburn  in  The  Field  Naturalist  January  i954>  per  R.  W.  Robson.)  First 
egg:  5//i-i8tk  Dec. 


NOTES 


Food-offering  by  Great  Crested  Grebe, — On  28th  April  1954  a 
nest  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  [Fodiceps  cristatiis),  built  high 
above  the  water  level  on  a shingle  islet  at  Hamper  Mill  Lake, 
Hertfordshire,  was  under  observation.  One  of  the  pair  was  on 
the  nest.  The  other  bird  (the  assumed  male)  came  up  from  a dive 
about  ten  yards  from  the  nest  with  a silvery  fish,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  held  cross-wise  in  its  bill.  It  swam  to  the  nest  and 
clambered  up  to  the  platform  (which  was  about  two  feet  above 
the  water),  and  offered  the  fish  to  its  mate,  which  was  brooding 
in  a resting  posture  with  head  and  neck  back  on  its  shoulders. 
There  was  no  response  and  so  the  male  continued  offering  the  fish 
to  it  by  stroking  it  once  or  twice  on  the  female’s  breast  and  then 
putting  it  to  the  bill.  This  was  repeated  about  ten  times,  but 
after  one  and  a half  minutes,  with  still  not  the  slightest  response 
from  the  brooding  bird,  the  male  swallowed  the  fish  itself  before 
returning  to  the  water.  Hugh  Jones 

Little  Egret  in  Perthshire. — On  nth  May  1954  I was  informed 
by  three  boys,  John  Spence,  Ian  Bell,  and  Alistair  Work,  that  they 
had  seen  that  afternoon  near  Comrie,  Perthshire,  an  unusual  bird 
of  a pure  white  colour  and  rather  like  a Heron  {Ardea  cinerea). 
I immediately  proceeded  with  the  boys  to  the  spot,  w'hich  is  a damp 
meadow  with  trees  and  a stream  on  one  border  and  a sluggish 
water-filled  ditch  on  the  other.  This  meadow  is  very  long,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  it  is  a fairly  large  pond  surrounded  by  rushes,  and 
with  tall  trees  at  the  edge.  The  three  boys  quietly  walked  down 
the  meadow  and  had  got  less  than  half  way  when  up  rose  a snow- 
white  heron.  In  flight  the  wings  gave  an  impression  of  being 
very  rounded — one  could  say  like  owl’s  wings  in  shape,  but  of 
course  far  larger.  The  bird  flew  to  the  pond  and  alighted  in  a tall 
tree,  where  we  had  excellent  views  of  it. 

It  was  a good  bit  smaller  than  a Heron;  the  whole  of  the  bill 
and  the  legs  were  jet  black  (I  failed  to  see  the  colour  of  the  feet); 
the  plumage  was  of  dazzling,  spotless,  snowy-white,  and  the 
beautiful  lace-like  texture  of  the  upper  scapular  feathers  was  very 
noticeable ; the  neck  was  slender  and  elegant ; I could  observe 
little  if  any  crest  on  the  bird. 

From  these  details  it  appears  obvious  that  the  bird  could  have 
been  no  other  than  a Little  Egret  {Egretta  garzetta). 

J.  Ralston  Crawford 

Little  Egret  in  Shetland. — On  15th  May  1954  Mr.  Sinclair 
Moncrielf  noticed  a small,  pure-white  heron  feeding  on  a reedy 
patch  below  his  home  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Spiggie,  Shetland. 
On  the  following  morning  he  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford, 
who  in  turn  informed  me.  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  Mr.  Crawford  had 
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already  identified  the  bird  as  a Little  Egret  [Egretta  garzetta),  an 
identification  which  I could  confirm  without  hesitation,  having' 
been  familiar  with  the  species  in  both  East  Africa  and  Cape 
Province.  The  bird  was  an  adult  in  full  plumage  and  the  crest  and 
breast  plumes  were  very  long  and  obvious.  Then,  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  I had  the  bird  under  view  at  close  range,  and 
once  I was  within  20  feet  of  it  in  a drifting  boat  without  its  taking 
any  notice.  When  we  first  saw  it,  the  Egret  seemed  in  fine 
plumage,  dazzlingly  white,  but  towards  the  end  of  its  stay  here  it 
had  taken  on  a bedraggled  appearance.  It  was  last  seen  on  14th 
June.  Tom  Henderson 

Little  Egret  in  Sutherland. — On  22nd  June  1954,  while  motoring 
between  Bonar  Bridge  and  Lairg,  Sutherland,  I saw  a white  heron 
standing  on  a stone  in  the  River  Shin.  It  was  raining  heavily 
at  the  time  and  visibility  was  poor,  but  closer  observation  showed 
the  bird  to  be  a Little  Egret  (Egretta  garzetta).  The  bird  was 
extremely  wary  and  flew  immediately  the  car  door  was  opened. 
However,  it  was  later  found  about  500  yards  downstream  where 
the  following  observations  were  made  before  it  again  flew  off,  this 
time  out  of  sight  round  a bend  of  the  river:  pure  white  plumage 
with  long  crest  feathers  clearly  visible ; black  legs  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  yellow  feet;  black  bill;  eye  appeared  dark  with 
light  coloured  iris.  In  flight  the  yellow  feet  were  very  conspicuous, 
even  at  some  distance,  as  were  the  rounded  wings  and  slow 
purposeful  beats.  The  profile,  with  slender  neck  drawn  in  and 
legs  projecting,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Heron  (Ardea  cinerea) 
in  flight. 

This  is  the  first  record  of  the  Little  Egret  for  Sutherland. 

J.  G.  McDowell 

[In  connection  with  these  three  records  of  Little  Egrets  in 
Scotland  in  1954  (it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  say  how  many  indi- 
viduals were  involved),  it  is  worth  adding  that  we  understand 
from  Mr.  Kenneth  Williamson  that  a Little  Egret  was  recorded  in 
Newfoundland  on  8th  May  1954,  which  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  part  of  the  same  drift  movemciit. 

We  did  not  publish  details  of  the  Little  Egrets  recorded  in 
Britain  in  1953,  when  for  the  second  year  running  (cf.  vol.  xlvi, 
pp.  255-238)  the  species  was  recorded  in  four  counties;  so  that  in 
1952/54  there  were  no  less  than  ii  records  of  this  bird,  which 
before  1952  had  only  been  noted  in  the  British  Isles  on  some  twelve 
occasions.  The  1953  records  (based  on  information  given  in  the 
Bird  Reports  for  Devon,  Cornwall,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk)  were  as 
follows:  adult.  Otter  Estuary,  Devon,  i6th-24th  May;  adult. 

Camel  Estuary,  Cornwall,  rpth  May-8th  June;  one,  Minsmerc, 
Sulfolk,  19th  May  ; adult,  Cloy,  Norfolk,  23rd-24th  May  and  30th 
May-4th  June. — Ens.’j 
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Squacco  Heron  in  Glamorgan. — A Squacco  Heron  {Ardeola 
ralloides)  was  identified  on  17th  May  1954  by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Blundell 
on  a small  lily-pond  in  her  grounds  at  Porthcawl,  Glamorgan.  It 
had  possibly  been  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  previous  two  or 
three  days,  since  one  of  Mrs.  Blundell’s  maids  saw  “a  large  white 
bird”  flying  round  the  grounds  on  15th  May,  and  an  unidentified 
white  bird  had  been  seen  flying  from  a similar  small  pond  in  the 
grounds  of  Col.  W.  H.  C.  Llewellyn’s  residence  at  Bridgend, 
six  miles  away,  on  the  14th. 

I myself  first  saw  it  on  the  evening  of  the  igth  May,  when  I 
watched  it  for  some  three  hours.  During  this  time  it  stood  for 
long  periods  on  the  floating  water-lily  plants  with  its  neck  drawn 
in  and  occasionally  turning  its  head.  At  times,  however,  it  would 
walk  across  the  surface  of  the  pond  on  the  water-lily  leaves  with 
neck  extended,  picking  up  what  appeared  to  be  insects.  It  could 
be  watched  from  40  to  50  yards  without  showing  any  alarm,  and 
at  times  would  allow  an  approach  to  within  25-30  yards  behind 
some  small  bushes;  but  at  any  attempt  to  get  nearer  it  would  take 
wing,  fly  round  at  a height  of  50-60  feet  and  perch  in  one  of  the 
tall  trees  nearby.  It  appeared  to  be  an  adult:  when  at  rest,  with 
neck  drawn  in,  the  long  plumes  of  the  crest  extended  quite  half- 
way down  the  back,  but  it  was  not  in  full  summer  plumage,  as  the 
lower  neck  and  sides  of  the  breast  were  striped  brown  on  buff. 

The  bird  was  last  seen  on  the  30th  May.  Enquiries  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  seen  anywhere  else  in  Wales  brought  no  result. 

H.  Morrey  Salmon 


Squacco  Heron  in  Cambridgeshire. — On  22nd  May  1954,  a 
Squacco  Heron  {Ardeola  ralloides)  was  observed  by  G.  M.  S.  Easy, 
D.  A.  Jones,  and  myself  on  Milton  Fen,  near  Cambridge.  The 
area  is  a swamp,  with  pools  surrounded  by  willows  and  rushes. 
The  bird  was  watched  for  considerable  periods  both  that  day  and 
on  the  23rd,  and  a detailed  description  was  obtained.  The  bird 
could  not  be  found  on  the  24th  and  it  appeared  to  have  left,  but  on 
the  26th  it  returned  and  then  remained  in  the  area  until  2nd  June, 
during  which  period  it  was  also  seen  by  A.  E.  Vine. 

In  flight  the  wings  and  tail  showed  very  white  against  the 
brownish-buff  back.  On  the  ground  very  little  white  was  visible, 
and  the  bird  appeared  brownish-buff ; the  bill  was  heavy  and  black ; 
the  legs  were  yellowish-orange;  the  head,  neck  and  breast  feathers 
were  buff  streaked  with  brown.  Closer  views  showed  that  the  bill 
was  black  shading  to  grey  at  the  base,  that  there  were  two  small 
plumes,  light  buff  in  colour,  and  that  the  eye  was  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  greyish  yellow.  When  standing  the  bird  drew  in  its  neck 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a small  Bittern  (Botaurus  stellaris). 

D.  Farren 

[We  have  received  a very  detailed  description  from  Mr.  G.  M.  S. 
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Easy,  which  will  remain  in  our  files.  He  makes  the  additional 
points  that  the  bird  apparently  roosted  in  trees,  and  that  its  food 
appeared  mostly  to  be  of  water-snails  and  minnows.  We  also 
understand  that  what  was  probably  the  same  bird  was  first  seen 
by  the  Cam  at  Fen  Ditton,  not  far  away,  on  20th  May. — Eds.] 

Wheatear  in  Norfolk  in  January. — On  23rd  January  1954  I saw 
a female  Wheatear  [Qi^nanthe  a’)ia)ithe)  bv  a chalk  pit  on  the 
coast  road  near  Cley,  Norfolk.  A short  while  later  the  bird  was 
seen  by  Mr.  W.  Bishop.  Judith  M.  Ferrier 

[There  are  very  few  January  records  of  this  species,  but  it  may 
be  worth  adding  that  at  the  end  of  January  1952  a male  described 
as  “somewhat  dejected’’  spent  a few  days  on  a farm  on  the  coast 
near  Howick,  Northumberland.  Frosts  were  severe  at  the  time. 
This  is  recorded  by  Dr.  E.  A.  R.  Ennion  in  the  Ornithological 
Report  for  N or  thumb  crland  and  Durham  for  1952. — Eds.] 

Black-eared  Wheatear  in  Hampshire. — On  i8th  September 
1954  we  saw  a Black-eared  Mdieatear  {^CEnanthe  hispanica)  on 
Farlington  Marshes,  Hampshire.  There  were  several  Wheatears 
{(E.  cenanthe)  in  the  area,  but  the  bird  kept  to  itself,  being  perched 
on  fence  posts  for  most  of  the  time.  We  took  the  following 
description:  very  noticeable,  squarish  black  eye-stripe;  above  this 
was  a thin  white  line  similar  to  that  in  a male  Redstart  [Phoeni- 
curus  phoenicurus),  but  not  so  white;  the  crown  was  grey,  the 
mantle  buff,  and  the  closed  wing  black  (there  was  a light  patch 
near  the  carpal  joint,  not  actually  on  the  wing  itself) ; the  tail 
pattern  was  very  much  like  a Wheatear’s ; the  breast  was  a very 
striking  orange-buff  which  terminated  rather  sharply,  and  the 
lower  breast,  belly  and  flanks  were  white,  as  was  the  chin  ; the 
legs  and  bill  were  black.  It  was  shown  later  to  four  other  people, 
one  of  whom,  P.  Smith,  had  seen  the  species  in  the  Middle  East. 

P.  F.  LE  Brocq,  C.  J.  Henty  and  G.  H.  Rees 

Pied  Wheatear  in  Dorset. — A Pied  Wheatear  {(Enanthe  leu- 
comela)  was  present  at  Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  from  17th  to  19th 
October  1954.  It  presented  excellent  opportunities  for  study  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  subsequently  trapped.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  this  species  in  western  Europe  (there  arc  two  past  records 
from  Scotland,  two  from  Heligoland  and  one  from  Italy),  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  bird’s  appearance 
in  the  field. 

It  was  first  seen  by  J.S.A.  with  R.  Bland  at  1700  hours  G.M.T. 
on  17th  September  whilst  feeding  on  a grassy  bank  at  the  top  of 
a low  sea-cliff  near  the  tip  of  Portland  iVill.  The  first  impression 
was  of  a wheatear  with  rather  striking  brownish-grey  upper-parts 
and  almost  white  lower  breast  and  bellv.  In  spite  of  the  failing 
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light,  its  remarkable  fearlessness  permitted  an  approach  to  within 
12-15  feet.  It  fed  continuously  as  we  watched  it,  and  practically 
ignored  the  many  sightseers  at  the  Lighthouse  nearby.  The 
following  description  was  then  obtained : size,  about  that  of 
VVheatear  (ffl.  oenanthe)  or  slightly  smaller;  dark  (Pblack)  bill 
and  eye;  whole  of  upper-parts  a light  brownish-grey  with  apparent 
slight  mottled  effect;  upper  breast  fairly  dark  buff,  and  distinctly 
demarcated  from  almost  pure  white  tinder-parts ; palish  edgings  to 
(Pprimary)  coverts  and  to  edge  of  secondaries;  typical  wheatear 
tail-pattern,  but  brief  glimpse  in  flight  suggested  more  extensive 
white  on  rump ; supercilium  barely  noticeable ; legs  black.  After 
consulting  The  Handbook  it  was  considered  that  the  bird  might 
be  either  a Pied  or  a Black-eared  Wheatear  {CE.  hispanica). 

Fortunately  it  was  still  present  at  dawn  on  the  following 
morning,  and  with  my  wife  (J.W.A.)  and  W.  P.  Lewis,  we 
obtained  a further  description  in  perfect  conditions  of  light.  The 
previous  evening’s  observations  were  confirmed,  and  additional 
information  obtained.  The  pectoral  band  was  described  as  fairly 
dark  buff  with  a tinge  of  orange,  being  slightly  darker  towards 
the  sides,  with  a slight  pale  division  at  the  sternum.  Definitely  no 
trace  of  a dark  line  between  nostrils  and  eye : lores  same  colour  as 
crown,  possibly  slightly  paler.  Throat  slightly  paler  than  breast 
(pale  grey  brown).  Only  a slight  mergence  of  pale  buff-brown 
between  pectoral  band  and  lower  breast.  Rest  of  under-parts  off- 
white  (not  pure  white  even  in  bright  sun  on  white-washed  wall). 
Whole  frontal  area  of  wing  (lesser  coverts,  etc.)  same  colour  as 
upper-parts  and  definitely  showing  no  contrast.  Bastard  wing 
darker  than  lesser  coverts.  Primaries  and  secondaries  dark  brown 
with  huffish  edges.  Slight  tinge  of  huffish  at  sides  of  vent  (lower 
flanks).  Legs  appeared  shorter  than  those  of  a Wheatear,  and 
bird  lacked  the  upright  stance  of  that  species  (i.e.,  tarsi  at  angle 
of  45°  to  ground).  Call  note,  heard  several  times,  resembled  that 
of  the  Wheatear. 

Feeding  habits;  never  seen  hopping  on  ground  searching  for 
insects  as  Wheatear,  but  dropped  from  above  like  a Stonechat 
[Saxicola  torquata),  usually  returning  to  original  perch.  It  was 
once  seen  to  hover  (over  a baited  spring-trap),  and  on  several 
occasions  flew  out  for  four  or  five  yards  to  pick  up  an  insect  on 
the  ground.  Its  time  was  divided  between  one  perch  a foot  above 
the  ground,  and  a wall  five  foot  high.  When  disturbed  it 
frequently  flew  to  the  top  of  a hut  ten  foot  high. 

From  the  description  it  was  decided  that  the  bird  was  almost 
certainly  a female  Pied  Wheatear,  but  for  definite  identification 
the  bird  should  be  caught.  Five  spring-nets  baited  with  meal- 
worms were  placed  round  its  lowest  perch,  and  after  a wait  of  six 
hours  the  bird  was  finally  trapped. 

An  examination  in  the  hand  then  showed  that  it  could  only  be 
a female  Pied  Wheatear,  unless  one  of  the  closely  related  species, 
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(E.  moesta,  monacha  or  liigens,  which  are  not  described  in  The 
Handbook.  Dr.  K.  B.  Rooke  was  contacted  and  brought  with  him 
some  additional  literature  on  wheatears  which  confirmed  our  identi- 
fication. The  bird  was  kept  overnight,  then  ringed  and  released 
at  0630  hours  on  19th  October.  Later  that  day  it  was  watched 
feeding  by  Miss  M.  D.  Crosby.  John  Ash 

[Mr.  Ash  has  provided  us  with  a copy  of  the  very  detailed 
description  that  was  taken  of  the  bird  in  the  hand. 

A short  paper  on  the  problem  of  the  identification  of  the  female 
Pied  Wheatear,  by  John  Ash  and  Dr.  K.  B.  Rooke,  will  be 
appearing  in  a future  number  of  British  Birds. — Eds.] 

Black  Wheatear  in  Kent. — On  17th  October  1954  between 
Dungeness  Point  and  Littlestone,  Kent,  I saw  a wheatear  fly  up 
from  the  shingle  and  alight  on  a garden  wall  some  ten  yards  from 
the  road.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  bird  was  of  a uniform 
dull  sooty  brown,  except  for  the  rump  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
which  were  white,  and  the  tail  pattern  which  was  that  typical  of 
wheatears,  with  white  outer  feathers  and  black  terminal  band  and 
central  feathers.  I had  the  bird  under  observation  for  about  three 
minutes  at  ranges  of  8-20  yards,  and  when  it  was  close  to  me  it 
was  possible  to  see  that,  while  the  mantle  was  sooty  brown,  the 
rest  of  the  dark  parts  were  chocolate-brown  or  mahogany.  It 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  size,  shape  and  habits  as  a Wheatear 
{Gujanthe  oenanthe).  There  was  no  vestige  of  an  eye-stripe,  and 
the  legs  and  bill  were  blackish.  Unfortunately,  I did  not  notice 
the  colour  of  the  under  tail-coverts,  but  after  examining  skins  at 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  I was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  bird  was  a female  (or  possibly  immature)  Black  Wheatear 
(ffi.  leuciira).  Several  of  the  skins  I examined  were  almost 
identical  with  the  bird  I saw,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  rather 
rich  or  rufous  mahogany  of  the  under-parts,  and  the  sooty  brown 
appearance  above.  M.  L.  R.  Romer 

Arctic  Warbler  trapped  at  Fair  Isle. — On  2nd  September  1954 
I put  a small  phylloscopine  warbler  into  the  Yaadal  Trap  at  Fair 
Isle.  When  I took  it  from  the  catching-box  I was  immediately 
impressed  bv  the  unusual  length  and  paleness  of  the  superciliary 
stripe,  and  a glance  at  the  wing  confirmed  that  this  was  the  first 
Arctic  Warbler  (Phylloscopns  borealis)  we  have  trapped. 

It  proved  to  be  a young  bird  of  the  year  in  the  dark  greenish- 
olive  plumage  and  with  rcmiges  and  rectrices  unworn  and  the 
two  wing-bars  unabraded  : these  were  formed  by  pale  creamy  tips 
to  the  outer  greater  coverts,  and  yellow  spots  on  the  inner  median 
coverts.  The  tips  of  the  primary  coverts  were  black.  The  outline 
of  the  head  was  more  like  a Sedge  Warhicr’s  (Acroccphaltis 
schoenobccnus)  than  a Willow  Warbler’s  {Ph.  irochilus)  with  its 
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strongly-made  bill.  The  superciliary  stripe  differed  from  that  of 
other  British  Phylloscopi  not  only  in  its  remarkable  length, 
reaching  almost  to  the  nape,  but  in  the  fact  of  its  becoming  paler 
behind  the  eye. 

The  legs  and  lower  mandible  were  pale  brown,  the  upper 
mandible  dark  brown.  The  measurements  were:  chord  of  wing 
65  mm.,  bill  from  skull  13  mm.,  tarsus  20  mm.,  tail  48  mm.,  and 
the  bird  weighed  8.98  gm.  The  ist  primary  was  as  long  as  the 
primary  coverts  and  the  2nd  5 mm.  shorter  than  the  3rd  and  4th, 
which  were  equal  and  longest;  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  primaries 
were  respectively  i mm.,  6^  mm.  and  10  mm.  shorter,  and  the  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  were  emarginate  on  the  outer  webs.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  this  wing-formula  is  substantially  the  same  as 
in  many  juvenile  Willow  Warblers  trapped  in  the  autumn  of  1954, 
except  that  these  have  the  ist  primary  from  4-6  mm.  longer  than 
the  primary  coverts.  It  was  not  possible  to  observe  the  bird 
closely  in  the  field  following  its  release,  but  field-characters  of 
this  species  have  already  been  given  in  some  detail  (antea,  vol. 
xliv,  pp.  121-122).  There  are  now  ten  records  of  the  appearance 
of  this  bird  at  Fair  Isle,  mostly  on  dates  in  the  second  half  of 
September  and  first  half  of  October.  Kenneth  Williamson 

Pine  Grosbeak  on  the  Isle  of  May. — At  the  Isle  of  May,  Scotland, 
on  the  .morning  of  8th  November  1954,  a variable  southerly  wind 
was  succeeded  by  a south-west  gale  which  blew  up  with  sudden 
intensity.  Few  migrants  had  been  about  before,  but  by  mid-day 
a marked  movement  was  taking  place,  with  birds  fighting  their 
way  in  to  the  island  from  due  north. 

On  the  way  to  the  North  Ness  we  put  up  a number  of  Blackbirds 
[Turdus  menda)  and  then,  above  Altarstones,  we  noted  a smaller 
greyish  bird  with  a bright,  rusty-iron-coloured  head  hopping 
unconcernedly  round  a rock  and  then  probing  successive  tufts  of 
sea-pink,  crouching  low  to  the  ground  as  it  did  so.  At  first  sight 
it  looked  like  an  elongated  and  massive  Crossbill  {Loxia  curvi- 
rostra).  The  slightly  raised  crown  feathers  gave  an  impression  of 
mottling  and  made  the  head  seem  very  large,  and  the  heavy  hooked 
beak  pfot  disproportionate.  The  longish  tail  and  the  primaries 
were  very  dark;  the  median  covert  tips  formed  a well-defined,  pale 
wing-bar,  and  those  of  the  greater  coverts  a bar  less  clearly 
marked.  We  identified  the  bird  as  an  adult  female  Pine  Grosbeak 
[Pinicola  emideator). 

It  was  not  seen  again  that  day,  but  it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to 
describe  briefly  our  observations  on  the  arrival  of  other  birds  on 
the  island  which  show  the  conditions  which  brought  the  Pine 
Grosbeak.  Blackbirds  were  lurking  in  every  shelter,  and  when 
we  reached  the  north-west  tip  of  the  island  where  huge  waves  were 
driving  past  to  the  north-east,  scattered  black  dots  just  visible 
through  the  spray  were  struggling  to  reach  the  rocks,  making  a 
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zig-zag  approach.  Each  bird  flew  low  along  the  trough  of  a wave, 
rose  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  crest,  was  hidden  in  foam,  re- 
appeared beating  down  the  next  trough,  gained  enough  height 
to  check  its  direction,  often  failing  to  make  headway  against  the 
gale,  then  with  a final  effort  passed  the  surf  on  the  rocks  and  dived 
headlong  into  the  nearest  crevice.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  counted 
53  Blackbirds,  1 1 Fieldfares  (T.  pilaris),  3 Redwings  {T.  musicus), 
2 Kestrels  {Falco  tinnunculus),  a Snipe  (Capella  gallinago)  and  a 
W'oodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola)  make  the  land,  and  that  was  only 
over  a small  stretch  of  rocks. 

On  9th  November  we  searched  for  the  Pine  Grosbeak  from  the 
west  landing  to  the  lighthouse,  but  only  rounded  up  about  40 
Blackbirds.  We  drove  the  top  trap  from  which  Blackbirds 
rattled  off  in  all  directions,  and  then  while  we  were  securing  at 
the  back  of  the  closed  trap  those  that  we  had  caught, 
we  noticed  a bird  hopping  calmly  about  the  veronicas  in  the 
entrance,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  rust  and  grey.  We  moved 
quietly  round,  and  the  bird  hopped  and  fluttered  into  the  trap  in 
a leisurely  manner.  As  it  was  caught  it  demonstrated  the  strength 
of  its  beak,  but  afterwards  was  as  gentle  in  the  hand  as  it  was 
unconcerned  and  rather  sluggish  in  the  field.  Twice  it  gave  a 
rather  harsh  call.  It  was  ringed,  measured,  and  a full  description 
taken,  after  which  it  was  photographed  in  the  hand  (plate  19).  We 
then  put  the  bird  down  upon  the  ground,  and  managed  to  take 
the  other  photograph  (plate  20)  of  the  bird  squatting  on  a slight 
hummock.  It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  it  was  crouching  flat 
like  this  in  between  intervals  of  feeding  when  we  first  saw  it  on 
the  8th.  W.  U.  Flower,  Tom  Weir  and  Dougl.vs  Scott 

[It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  was  an  irruption  of  Pine 
Grosbeaks  into  Scandinavia  at  this  time.  Dr.  Holger  Holgersen 
writes  that  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Norway  this  species  is  con- 
sidered a very  rare  vagrant,  and  in  76  years  since  the  Stavangar 
Museum  was  erected,  only  8 Pine  Grosbeaks  have  been  brought 
there.  In  late  October  1954,  however,  a trapper  in  Sokndal  sent 
to  the  Museum  6 Pine  Grosbeaks  that  had  got  into  his  snares 
eating  the  Sorhus  berries.  In  the  following  days  more  were  caught, 
so  that  between  26th  October  and  3rd  November  a total  of  30  were 
trapped.  Others  were  seen  in  the  same  area,  but  the  birds  seemed 
to  move  away  after  the  first  few  days  of  November.  Pine  Gros- 
beaks were  also  reported  in  unusual,  though  not  large,  numbers 
from  other  districts  in  the  same  part  of  Norway. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Sviirdson  informs  us  that  the  irruption  of  this 
species  also  affected  Sweden  during  November  and  December  1954. 
No  summary  is  available  yet,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  birds 
were  observed  in  many  localities  from  central  Sweden  south  to 
.Scania.  For  Denmark  Herr  C.  A.  Blume  has  given  us  details  of 
a total  of  7 Pine  Grosbeaks  at  Skovshoved  and  Tisvilde  Hegn  on 
23rd  November  and  of  a single  bird  at  Amager  on  iqth  December. 

— Fns.j 
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Parrot  Crossbill  in  Northumberland. — On  i6th  September  1954 
an  immature  cock  crossbill  was  brought  to  the  Hancock  Museum, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  It  had  been  picked  up  dead  near  Catcleugh, 
Redesdale,  Northumberland,  on  the  main  Newcastle  to  Jedburgh 
road,  having  just  been  knocked  down  by  a passing  vehicle.  It 
was  one  of  a party  of  four- — the  others  being  a second  red  bird 
and  two  green.  After  the  accident,  these  three  remained  near  the 
road-side,  flying  round  calling  to  one  another,  and  were  under 
observation  for  some  twenty  minutes.  Unfortunately  the  observer 
did  not  take  any  special  note  of  their  size.  Upon  examination  at 
the  Museum,  however,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  dead  bird  was 
unusually  large  and  that  it  had  an  exceptionally  stout  bill.  The 
depth  of  the  bill  at  the  base  was  13  mm.  and  the  length  of  the 
upper  mandible  22  mm.,  while  the  over-lap  of  the  upper  mandible 
was  very  prolonged.  It  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Editors  of 
British  Birds.  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen  and  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 
compared  it  with  skins  in  different  collections  and  all  who  have 
seen  it  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a Parrot  Crossbill  {Loxicu  (c.) 
pytyopsittacus). 

Dr.  H.  M.  S.  Blair  informs  me  that,  within  the  last  decade. 
Parrot  Crossbills  have  been  found  breeding  close  to  the  southern 
and  western  sea-boards  of  Norway,  near  the  towns  of  Kristiansand 
and  Bergen ; so  their  appearance  as  immigrants  to  this  country  is 
not  unlikely.  No  immigrant  Common  Crossbills  were  recorded 
here  in  1954;  but  as  the  Parrot  and  Common  Crossbills  do  not 
necessarily  breed  in  the  same  district  in  the  same  year  in  Norway, 
an  immigration  of  the  former  would  not  necessarily  be  associated 
with  an  “invasion”  of  the  latter.  George  W.  Temperley 


Red-breasted  Mergansers  breeding  in  Anglesey. — On  12th  June 
1953  I found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  a Red-breasted  Merganser 
(Mergiis  serrator)  by  a bay  in  Anglesey.  Three  weeks  previously  I 
had  seen  a merganser  duck  feeding  in  the  vicinity,  and  when  I 
got  to  the  beach  on  12th  June,  there  were  four  of  these  birds 
fishing  in  the  next  bay.  After  a while,  two  drakes  and  a duck 
flew  round  to  where  I was.  Eventually  the  duck  and  one  of  the 
drakes  came  close  inshore  and  the  duck  landed,  preened  herself, 
and  then  flew  up  on  to  a rather  high  bank  opposite.  I climbed 
up  and  when  she  flew  out,  discovered  the  nest-site  by  the  well- 
worn  “run”  that  led  to  it.  It  was  under  some  brambles.  I felt 
the  down  and  eggs,  and  managed  to  see  the  nest  through  the 
brambles,  after  which  I left  so  that  the  duck  could  return,  which 
she  did  within  about  ten  minutes.  At  the  beginning  of  July  I was 
able  to  return  to  the  area,  and  found  that  the  merganser  had  had 
a very  successful  hatch  of  12  or  13  as  far  as  I was  able  to  count 
the  young  as  they  swam  with  the  duck  on  a somewhat  choppy  sea. 
There  were  two  infertile  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  these  are  now  in  my 
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possession.  At  no  time  was  I able  to  get  any  evidence  that  more 
than  the  one  pair  was  breeding. 

In  1954  a pair  of  Red-breasted  Mergansers  again  nested  in  the 
same  area,  the  site  being  within  30  yards  of  the  1953  one.  The 
duck  was  incubating  on  the  3rd-5th  June,  the  period  of  my  visit. 
Unfortunately  there  must  have  been  a tragedy,  as  when  I was  up 
there  a month  later,  I saw  no  sign  of  any  ducklings.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  a second  pair  nested  in  1954,  and  I later  heard 
that  16  ducklings  were  seen  by  Mr.  M.  Jones.  R.  L.  Vernon 

On  6th  June  1953  I saw  a pair  of  Red-breasted  Mergansers  and 
two  adult  drakes  on  the  sea  off  the  bay  in  Anglesey  where  I later 
learnt  that  Mr.  Vernon  found  the  nest.  On  30th  June  I saw  the 
female  on  a channel  in  the  bay  with  14  small  ducklings,  which  I 
estimated  at  4 or  5 days  old.  Alan  Baldridge 

[In  Ireland  the  breeding  range  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser 
has  extended,  and  its  numbers  have  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  (R.  F.  Ruttledge  in  Birds  of  Ireland,  1954, 
p.  68).  In  England  the  species  has  in  recent  years  spread  into 
Cumberland  from  the  Scottish  borders,  an  extension  of  the  south- 
ward trend  that  had  been  apparent  in  Dumfriessliire  for  some  years 
previously.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Ernest  Blezard  writes  as 
follows: — “The  Red-breasted  Merganser  had  got  fairly  far  south 
in  Dumfriesshire  by  1928,  when  I found  the  first  nest  recorded  for 
that  county  by  the  Water  of  Milk  within  a jump  of  its  junction 
with  the  River  Annan.  A pair  had  been  settled  on  that  stretch  of 
the  Annan  since  about  1924.  In  Cumberland  Mergansers  have 
been  about  the  Border  Esk  in  the  breeding-season  since  1933.  The 
first  really  conclusive  evidence  of  nesting  came  from  this  area  in 
1950,  when  a duck  with  6 ducklings,  perhaps  four  days  old,  were 
seen  there  on  6th  July  by  D.  F.  Owen,  who  estimated  that  there 
were  ten  pairs  in  the  neighbourhood  on  28th  May.  Since  then, 
William  French  found  a nest  with  10  eggs  on  the  Cumberland 
stretch  of  the  Border  Esk  in  June  1953.” 

Nesting  was  suspected  in  Westmorland  in  1934,  in  which  year 
there  was  also  a brood  of  young  ducklings  seen  on  the  Eden  in 
Cumberland,  but  it  was  never  proved  that  these  were 
mergansers.- — Eds.] 


Red-breasted  Geese  in  Gloucestershire — On  8th  January  1954 
Miss  E.  D.  Overend  discovered  a Red-breasted  Goose  {Branta 
riificollis)  amongst  a flock  of  about  1900  White-fronted  Geese 
(Anser  alhifrons)  feeding  near  the  River  Severn  at  Slimbridge, 
Gloucestershire.  It  was  seen  subsequently  by  many  observers 
on  at  least  six  days  to  23th  January,  and  again  on  seven  days 
between  i3th  February  and  5th  March.  The  age  of  the  bird  proved 
difficult  to  tell  at  a distance,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  its  stay  some 
close  views  were  obtained.  The  tips  of  the  greater  and  medium 
coverts  were  dusky,  rather  than  pure  white,  and  some  others  of 
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the  feathers  on  the  back  were  juvenile,  so  that  the  bird  was  in  its 
first  winter. 

On  23rd  December  1954  Mr.  J.  F.  Saunders  shot  a goose  flying 
alone  over  an  area  of  flooded  meadows  at  Hasfield,  near 
Gloucester,  which  were  being  used  b}^  small  numbers  of  White- 
fronted  Geese  at  that  time.  Through  the  kindness  of  Lieut. - 
Commander  A.  F.  Collett  the  bird  was  sent  to  us  and  proved  to 
be  another  Red-breasted  Goose.  It  retained  several  juvenile 

rectrices  as  well  as  other  juvenile  feathers  on  the  back  and  coverts. 

The  only  tame  full-winged  Red-breasted  Goose  kept  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  the  collection  of  the  Wildfowl  Trust  at  Slim- 
bridge,  remained  there  throughout  1954.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  either  of  the  geese  recorded  above  to  be  anything  but 
wild  stragglers.  Although  the  species  has  been  widely  kept  in 
captivity,  it  has  been  recently  bred  in  only  five  collections  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  from  none  of  these  are 
young  birds  missing.  Nevertheless  the  possibility  of  these  two 
being  escapes  cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  Eleven  previous 
occurrences  of  this  species  in  Britain  have  been  authenticated. 

Peter  Scott  and  Hugh  Boyd 

I Prof.  R.  Sparck  informs  us  that  in  1954  this  species  was  also 
twice  recorded  in  Denmark — at  Tipperne  in  the  Ringkdbing  fjord 
on  30th  April  and  22nd-23rd  October. — Eds.] 

Calling  up  a Corncrake. — Some  friends  and  I were  motoring 
near  Ballinluig,  Perthshire,  on  22nd  May  1954,  when  we  heard 
a Corncrake  {Crex  crex)  calling  from  a patch  of  nettles  where  a 
small  stream  flowed  under  the  road.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  5 a.m.  we  were  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  pull  up  a little  way 
past  the  area  and  retrace  our  steps.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
bird  stopped  calling  as  we  drew  near  and  our  efforts  to  flush  it 
were  in  vain  ; it  did  not  start  to  call  again  until  we  had  almost 
returned  to  the  car.  On  hurrying  back  to  the  territory  with  great 
caution,  we  were  grateful  to  see  the  bird  as  it  stood — head  well 
up — calling  in  the  low  weed  growth.  One  of  us  produced  a comb 
in  an  endeavour  to  attract  the  bird  in  the  way  suggested  in  many 
books — the  effect  was  nil.  Time  seemed  ripe  for  one  of  my  bird 
imitations  and  so  I contrived  to  produce  a series  of  notes  that 
sounded,  more  or  less,  like  a Corncrake.  The  effect  was — to  say 
the  least — electrical : the  bird  ceased  calling  and  hastily  made 
towards  me,  only  stopping  when  it  reached  the  wall  alongside  the 
bridge.  I moved  to  the  end  of  this  wall  and  lay  down  behind  the 
roadside  herbage  calling  all  the  while.  The  bird  quickly  arrived 
at  a position  about  one  foot  from  my  head. 

After  this  it  seemed  possible  to  catch  the  bird  so  I crossed  the 
road,  stood  beside  the  stream  and  started  to  “crake”.  The  Corn- 
crake ran  under  the  bridge  and  approached  me — there  was  no 
cover  of  any  sort  and  it  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  that  my 
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friends  and  I were  not  Corncrakes.  The  bird  was  not  deterred, 
however,  and  came  to  my  feet.  When  I stopped  calling'  it  ran  off 
a little  distance,  but  after  I had  squatted  and  was  holding  my 
hand  in  readiness  to  catch  the  bird,  it  returned  the  instant  1 
started  calling.  On  seeing  my  hand  it  grasped  my  little  finger  in 
its  bill  in  a most  aggressive  manner — I felt  rather  harshly  treated 
and  hoped  that  this  was  not  customary  Corncrake  courting.  This 
development  enabled  me  to  grasp  the  bird  and  within  ten  minutes 
we  had  absorbed  the  plumage  details,  ringed  it  and  returned  it  to 
the  nettle  patch. 

The  event  seems  to  indicate  (or  confirm)  that  the  prime  means  of 
locating  a mate  or  a rival  is  by  sound,  for  even  my  “uncorncrake- 
like” bulk  did  not  lessen  the  bird’s  interest  in  me  and  my  onlooking 
friends  were  completely  disregarded.  We  subsequently  motored 
to  Skye  and  heard  other  Corncrakes  calling — I tried  the  mimicry 
again  twice  but  without  any  success.  J.  W.  Donovan 

Dowitcher  in  Norfolk. — On  14th  October  1954,  at  about  1130 
hours,  I saw  a Dowitcher  [Limnodromus  griseus)  on  Scolt  Head 
Island,  Norfolk.  It  was  first  noted  at  about  30  yards  range, 
feeding  with  Dunlin  [Calidris  alpina)  on  a bank  of  sand  and  mud. 
The  Dunlin,  followed  by  the  Dowitcher,  rose  and  the  latter  flew 
directly  towards  me.  It  settled  again  about  6 feet  away,  remained 
for  some  3 minutes  watching  me,  and  then  flew  about  20  feet  away 
on  to  another  sandbank  among  some  Sv<rda  bushes.  In  a few 
minutes  it  flew  off  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

I noted  the  following  points: — About  the  size  of  a Redshank 
(Tringa  totanus)  but  heavier  and  with  shorter  legs.  Mantle  and 
upper-parts  grey-green  with  darker  wings,  but  white  tips  to 
secondaries.  White  up  back  with  fine  dark  bars  across  to  tail. 
Breast  warmer  and  a line  apparently  defined  this  across  about  half- 
way. Head  very  snipe-like  with  eyes  high  up  and  long,  dark, 
snout-like  bill,  flattish  towards  the  tip  and  notably  tapering.  Dark, 
rather  short  legs.  R.  Eric  Pochin 

Marsh  Sandpiper  in  Lincolnshire. — On  8th  August  k)34,  to- 
gether with  ].  Cunningham,  D.  Farren  and  Miss  M'.  M.  Irving,  I 
observed  a Marsh  Sandpiper  (Tringa  stagnatills)  in  the  M'elland 
estuary  near  Holbeach  St.  Marks,  Lincolnshire.  I'he  bird  was 
resting  at  high  tide  on  mud,  in  loose  association  with  Redshanks 
(T.  totanus),  Greenshanks  (T.  nehidaria).  Black-tailed  Godwits 
(Limosa  Jimosa)  and  other  species,  and  it  was  under  observation 
for  about  forty  minutes  before  it  flew  off  up  the  estuary.  It  was 
rather  shy  and  we  were  unable  to  watch  it  at  rariges  less  than 
about  sixty  yards,  but  in  excellent  light  we  were  able  to  compare 
it  critically  with  Greenshanks  in  the  same  area.  .A  full  description 
was  obtained,  of  which  the  more  important  features  are  as 
follows  : — 
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General  appearance  somewhat  Greenshank-like,  but  distinctly 
slighter,  with  very  slender  neck  and  head ; legs  rather  longer,  the 
bird  appearing  to  stand  appreciably  higher  off  the  ground  ; bill  very 
long  and  very  slender,  appearing  quite  straight.  Forehead,  much 
of  face,  front  of  neck  and  whole  under-parts  dazzlingly  white, 
unmarked  except  perhaps  at  the  sides  of  the  breast ; crown,  nape 
and  hind-neck  rather  dark  grey,  extending  forward  a little  round 
the  neck  just  below  the  base  of  the  head.  Upper-parts  rather  dark, 
conspicuously  mottled  and  streaked  buff  on  a blackish  ground, 
giving  a general  dark  brownish-grey  appearance  in  poor  light,  but 
appearing  almost  black  when  the  bird  faced  the  sun.  In  some 
lights  the  bird  appeared  conspicuously  black  and  white.  When 
stretching,  however,  the  paler  mantle  and  secondaries  contrasted 
with  the  dark  primaries,  and  in  flight  the  wings  appeared  much 
paler  (uniform  greyish — D.F.).  Flight  pattern  much  as  Green- 
shank’s,  but  more  slender  and  rakish,  with  the  slender  legs 
extending  well  beyond  the  tail,  much  as  in  a Spotted  Redshank  (T. 
eryiliropus).  When  on  the  ground,  size  approximated  to  that  of 
Redshank  (D.F.)  or  rather  smaller  (J.C.,  I.C.T.N.),  but  legs 
longer  and  body  slimmer  and  shorter.  The  bird  was  silent  on 
rising  and  no  call-note  was  heard. 

This  constitutes  the  first  record  of  the  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

Jackdaw  roost  continuing  throughout  breeding  season. — In  the 

life  history  of  the  Jackdaw  {Connis  monedula)  in  E.  M.  Nicholson’s 

Birds  and  Men  (1951,  pp.  173-179)  it  is  stated  that  “ 

Jackdaws,  like  rooks,  are  fond  of  congregating  to  roost  after  the 
breeding  season  in  trees.”  I have  frequently  noted  a roosting  flight 
of  Jackdaws  in  the  Merthyr  Valley,  Glamorgan,  and  although  I 
have  never  made  a special  study  of  the  matter,  I see  from  my  past 
notes  that  the  roosting  habit  is  apparently  not  confined  to  ‘‘after 
the  breeding-season”. 

In  1933  I kept  records  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the 
end  of  June,  and  from  these  I note  that  the  local  Jackdaws  made 
use  of  the  roost  during  every  month  of  this  period.  Taking  the 
breeding-season  to  occur  from  April  onwards,  I have  records  of 
flocks  of  a minimum  of  2,000  Jackdaws  flying  to  the  roost  on  6th 
April,  24th  May,  and  3rd  June,  apart  from  numerous  instances 
when  I estimated  between  1,000  and  1,500.  As  a comparison, 
estimates  made  on  i8th  and  25th  January  and  22nd  February  give 
the  average  winter  population  using  the  roost  as  2,000.  For  later 
months  in  the  year,  i.e.  from  July  to  December,  I have  few 
observations,  but  records  of  flocks  of  Jackdaws  running  into 
thousands  were  made  on  7th  September  1951,  25th  October  1952, 
and  7th  December  1952.  Thus  it  appears  that  Jackdaws  some- 
times roost  gregariously  throughout  the  year,  including  the 
breeding-season.  John  Griffiths 
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BOWER-BIRDS:  THEIR  DISPLAYS  AND  BREEDING 

CYCLES.  By  A.  J.  Marshall.  [Oxford  University  Press, 

London,  1954).  pp.  vi  + 208  ; plates  26;  text-figs.  30s. 

Dr.  Marshall  has  used  the  sub-title  “A  preliminary  statement” 
for  this  book  because  although  it  is  “the  result  of  more  than  twenty 
years’  intermittent  work  with  bower-birds  and  summarizes  the 
meagre  available  knowledge  about  all  known  species,  it  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  a basis  for  future  research.”  It  is  none  the  less  an 
important  statement. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  internal  and 
external  factors  which  inlluence  the  avian  breeding  cycle.  And 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  book  is  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  bower-bird  behaviour  has  run  parallel  with  a 
study  of  the  mechanism  which  controls  or  modifies  it.  It  is  shown 
that  in  the  bower-bird  group  where  display  behaviour  is  so  highly 
specialized,  there  are  external  factors  such  as  a food  supply 
dependent  upon  climate,  which  have  made  necessary  a modified 
timing  of  the  reproductive  physiology  of  the  two  sexes,  the 
specialized  display  behaviour  being  partly  a manifestation  of  this. 
Yet  the  basic  physiological  principles  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
all  other  species  so  far  examined. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  bower- 
birds  and  cat-birds,  one  chapter  for  each  species.  A brief 
description  of  the  species  is  given,  its  distribution  described  with 
maps,  and  an  account  given  of  its  discovery.  Knowledge  of  the 
bowers  and  specialized  display-habits  varies  greatly,  from  the 
.Satin  Bower-bird  {Ptilouorhyiichus  vioJneeus)  which  has  built  its 
bower  in  captivity  in  London  to  species  such  as  the  New  Guinea 
Regent-bird  [Sericulus  [Xanlhomelus)  hakeri)  where  the  displav 
ground  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Material  for  laborator}-  work  has 
been  non-existent  in  several  species,  sufficient  for  comparative 
work  in  others,  and  in  the  Satin-bird  enough  for  the  gonad  cycle 
to  be  worked  out,  and  for  useful  comparisons  with  other  Passerine 
and  non-Passerine  species  to  be  made.  The  account  of  the  provision 
of  marked  pieces  of  blue  glass  for  use  as  display  objects  bv  .Satin- 
birds,  as  a means  of  following  the  movements  of  individual  males, 
will  appeal  to  experimentally  minded  behaviour-students. 

It  is  worth  comment  perhaps  that  the  non-colonial  breeding 
bower-birds  flock  during  the  post-nuptial  refractory  phase,  while 
the  colonial  breeding  Rook  [Con'us  fruffilcs^iis)  appears  to  be  less 
gregarious  at  this  time,  reforming  flocks  and  roosts  as  the 
refractory  phase  ends. 

The  evolution  of  bower  building  is  discussed,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  its  origin  may  have  been  as  a displacement  activity.  .Some 
experimental  evidence  is  given  (in  a note  in  the  addenda)  to  modify 
the  author’s  earlier  view,  that  the  colours  of  the  display  objects 
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instead  of  having  a relationship  to  the  colours  of  the  female,  are 
dictated  by  the  colours  of  the  rival  male.  Differences  in  behaviour 
may  largely  depend  on  physical  differences  in  cell  structure 
chemistry  and  function,  which  have  evolved  along  different  lines 
in  different  groups  of  animals,  just  as  surely  as  the  grosser 
structural  characteristics  which  have  been  largely  used  in  classi- 
fication in  the  past.  Dr.  Marshall  suggests  a classification  based 
on  bower-building  characteristics. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  including  some 
photomicrographs  grouped  at  the  end,  and  with  line  drawings, 
diagrams  and  maps  in  the  text.  There  is  a bibliography  of  290 
references,  a list  of  scientific  names  of  animals  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  an  index.  C.J.F.C. 

FLYTTNING  OCH  UTBREDNING  (MIGRATION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION).  By  Gunnar  Otterlind.  (Reprinted  from 
Var  Fagelvdrld,  Goteborg,  1954)  pp.  100.  6 text-figs.  Swedish 
text  with  English  summary. 

The  author  of  this  important  contribution  to  Var  Fagelvdrld  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  effect  of  climatic  variations  upon  the 
distribution  of  migratory  birds,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Swedish  avifauna.  Within  recent  decades,  the  list  of  species 
recorded  as  breeding  in  that  country  has  been  increased  by  twenty- 
five,  of  which  fifteen  are  now  firmly  established.  In  addition,  five 
species  which  earlier  ceased  to  breed  in  Sweden  have  returned. 
These  notable  accessions  the  author  relates  to  modifications  in 
the  climate  of  central  and  western  Europe.  Temperatures 
registered  in  the  spring-months,  and  especially  in  April,  within 
the  period  under  review,  have  exceeded  those  recorded  in  the  19th 
century.  Such  conditions  favour  the  extension  of  migratory 
movements,  and  it  is  in  the  warmer  springs  that  most  of  the  new- 
comers to  Sweden  have  gained  a footing.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  by  Dr.  Otterlind  to  the  subject  of  “prolonged”  migration, 
which  he  rightly  considers  of  the  greatest  importance.  Discussing 
the  origin  of  ihe  influx  of  new  species,  he  notes  that  some  of  the 
immigrants  have  reached  Sweden  from  the  south-west,  via 
Denmark,  others  from  the  east  or  south-east.  The  latter  have 
been  the  less  successful  as  colonists,  the  Baltic  apparently  being  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  dispersal.  In  Sweden,  as  in  Finland,  the 
tendency  has  been  for  islands  to  be  colonized  rather  than  the 
mainland.  Thus  the  islands  around  Gotland  yielded  the  first 
breeding-records  for  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak,  Red-breasted  Fly- 
catcher, Greenish  Warbler  and  Pallid'  Harrier.  Most  of  the  recent 
colonists  have  been  marsh-birds — species  which  will  naturally 
concentrate  within  restricted  areas,  and  be  more  likely,  therefore, 
to  succeed  in  pairing  than  woodland  forms.  The  author  further 
suggests  that  birds  gi\en  to  singing  on  passage  have  greater 
chances  of  finding  mates  than  others,  quoting  in  illustration  the 
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Swedish. history  of  the  Thrush  Nig;htingale.  As  might  be  expected, 
Swedish  observers  have  found  an  excess  of  males  amongst  the 
individuals  of  a species  colonizing  fresh  territory.  For  example, 
when  the  Greenish  Warbler  made  its  first  settlement,  males  were 
in  a majority  of  five  to  one.  Swedish  records  also  confirm  that  with 
most  species  young  birds  predominate  amongst  the  pioneers.  Of 
the  first  ten  Scarlet  Grosbeaks  seen  in  Sweden  in  spring,  six  were 
in  immature  plumage,  and  these  included  the  only  two  which  were 
known  to  breed. 

.\lthough  the  Swedish  climate  has  become  milder,  cold  and 
backward  springs  still  occur.  A varying  number  of  birds  may 
then  be  found  breeding  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  their  species. 
Dr.  Otterlind  deals  very  fully  with  such  “abbreviated”  migrations, 
and  refers  to  some  interesting  recent  occurrences,  amongst  them 
the  breeding  of  the  Brambling  in  some  numbers,  in  1931,  many 
miles  short  of  its  usual  Swedish  range.  Limited  migratory  move- 
ments, it  is  also  pointed  out,  may  be  undertaken  by  birds  weakened 
by  the  hardships  of  a severe  winter,  and  in  exceptional  cases — 
the  Long-tailed  Duck  is  especially  mentioned — cripples  have  been 
known  to  breed  in  their  winter-quarters. 

This  valuable  paper  is  most  ably  compiled,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  It 
is  supplemented  by  an  English  summary,  and  the  text-figures  bear 
English  as  well  as  Swedish  captions.  H.M.S.B. 


LETTERS 

VISIBLE  MIGRATION  IN  1952 

Sirs, — In  a recent  paper  by  Dr.  David  Lack  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp. 
1-15),  a comparison  is  made  between  immigration  of  birds  in  Kent 
compiled  from  observations  at  about  eight  or  nine  different  sites, 
with  that  in  Suffolk  from  one  site  only.  This  has  the  result  of 
making  certain  statements  in  this  paper  misleading,  as  Suffolk 
records  are  confined  to  Minsmere,  whereas,  in  fact,  other  records 
(given  below)  show  that  immigration  at  other  points  on  the  Suffolk 
coast,  particularly  between  Walberswick  and  Hopton,  produce 
a somewhat  different  picture. 

Starling  {Sturiius  vulgaris). — On  4th  October  a steady  influx 
observed  at  Gorton  and  Hopton  in  flocks  varying  from  a few  birds 
to  one  of  300;  on  the  12th  a steady  influx  during  the  afternoon  at 
Gorton;  a few  flocks  at  Gorton  and  Lowestoft  on  the  31st.  On 
ist  November  numbers  observed  arriving  at  Walberswick  and  a 
steady  arrival  at  Gorton  and  Hopton  during  the  afternoon  ; also 
numbers  on  the  2nd,  and,  at  Walberswick,  several  flocks  on  the 
3rd,  as  well  as  at  Gorton.  On  the  9th  again,  a considerable 
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number  observed  arrivings  throughout  the  morning  between  Gorton 
and  Easton. 

Chaffinch  {Fringilla  coelebs). — A few  seen  arriving  at  Gorton 
and  Hop  ton  on  4th  October,  a steady  influx  on  the  12th;  small 
parties  observed  on  2nd  November,  and  one  flock  arrived  at 
Lowestoft  on  the  13th. 

Rook  {Coruns  frugilegus). — On  i6th  and  17th  October  small 
flocks — with  Jackdaws  (C.  monedula) — at  Lowestoft;  at  Gorton 
and  Lowestoft  also  on  the  31st;  and  on  2nd  November,  large  flocks 
of  Rooks  and  Jackdaws  seen  arriving  in  Gorton  and  Hop  ton  area; 
one  flock  seen  on  the  9th  there. 

Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis). — In  Gorton  and  Hop  ton  area,  a few 
noted  arriving  on  4th  October,  and  numbers  heard  after  dark  on 
the  nth,  a steady  influx  during  the  afternoon  on  the  12th,  and  an 
odd  one  at  Lowestoft.  A few  on  the  31st  recorded.  On  ist 
November,  a considerable  number  between  1415  and  1600  hours 
at  Walberswick,  and  smaller  numbers  seen  arriving  in  Gorton 
and  Hopton  area;  again  on  2nd,  and  on  3rd,  several  flocks  at 
Walberswick;  on  the  9th  several  flocks  noted  arriving  between 
Gorton  and  Easton,  and  an  odd  flock  at  Lowestoft  on  the  12th. 

KESTREL(NaZco  tinnuncidus) . — One  arrived  at  Hopton  on  8th 
November. 

WooDPiGEON  [Columha  palumhus). — At  Gorton  on  i6th 

November  one  arrived  at  1605  hours;  and  on  15th  December,  at 
1030  hours,  between  30  and  40  arrived  in  from  the  sea  at  Lowestoft. 

Thrushes  {TurdidcB).- — On  5th  October  several  small  flocks  of 
Redwings  [Tiirdus  musicus)  observed  arriving  at  Oulton  Broad ; 
at  Gorton  on  the  nth  five  small  flocks  heard  arriving  after  dark, 
a steady  influx  during  the  afternoon  there  on  the  12th.  During  a 
S.E.  gale  on  the  13th,  small  parties  of  Blackbirds  (T.  merula), 
Song  Thrushes  (T.  philomelos),  and  Redwings  seen  arriving  over 
Lowestoft  and  Gorton  during  late  afternoon  and  evening.  Many 
of  these  perished,  and  large  numbers  were  washed  up  on  the 
beaches.  On  the  i8th,  with  a strong  E.S.E.  wind,  a steady  influx 
of  Mistle  Thrushes,  Song  Thrushes,  Redwings,  and  Blackbirds 
noted  between  Gorton  and  Walberswick  up  till  midday.  A few 
flocks  of  Redwings  and  Fieldfares  seen  arriving  at  Gorton  and 
Lowestoft  on  the  31st.  On  ist  November,  3 flocks  of  Mistle 
Thrushes  arrived  at  Walberswick  between  1415  and  1600  hours, 
and  a steady  arrival  of  Fieldfares,  Mistle  Thrushes  and  Redwings 
at  Gorton  and  Hopton  during  the  afternoon.  On  the  3rd,  small 
flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  Blackbirds  came  in  at  Gorton.  On  the  9th 
several  flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  were  seen  arriving 
between  Gorton  and  Easton. 

Lapwing  [Vanellus  vaneUus). — A few  seen  arriving  at  Gorton 
and  Hopton  on  4th  October,  and  at  Walberswick  between  1415 
and  1600  hours  on  ist  November,  and  on  the  3rd,  there,  between 
1455  and  1555  (period  of  observation),  three  flocks  arrived 
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(totalling  over  8o  birds).  (Earlier  on  30th  September,  54  seen 
arriving  at  Covehithe  between  0730  and  0815  hours — period  of 
observation). 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  occurrence  was  the  observed  arrival 
of  two  Redshank  [Tringa  totamis),  one  Short-eared  Owl  (/I.9/0 
fiammeus),  and  a party  of  nine  Long-tailed  Tits  [/Egithalos 
caiidatiis),  during  a period  of  observation  between  1415  and  1600 
on  ist  November  at  Walberswick. 

These  observations  (often,  admittedly,  without  specifying 
numbers  in  a flock)  arc  taken  from  published  records  in  the 
Lowestoft  Field  Club  Report,  and  from  other  observers.  They 
refer,  obviously,  to  records  made  on  odd  occasions  at  certain 
regular  places.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that,  had  a regular 
watch  been  held  during  the  period  14th  October  to  5th  November, 
at  other  sites  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Minsmerc,  a different  picture  of  immigration  would  have  resulted 
from  that  recorded  at  Minsmere.  While  Dr.  Lack’s  paper  is  most 
informative  about  immigration  along  the  Kent  coast,  it  is  suggested 
that,  on  the  evidence  quoted  in  his  paper,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory comparison  with  Suffolk  coastal  immigration.  'I'hc  picture 
at  Minsmere  (the  site  chosen),  moreover,  ajjpears  to  difl'er  from 
that  further  north  in  Suffolk,  not  only  from  the  random  records 
I have  quoted,  but  from  the  mass  of  evidence  already  published 
and  admirably  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Ticehurst  in  The  Birds  of 
Suffolk  (1932).  P.  R.  Mb'-STALI. 

HEA\^Y  IMMIGRATION  OF  BLACKBIRDS  AND  OTHER 

THRUSHES 

Sirs, — On  6th  November  1934  and  during  the  night  of  the  5th /6th 
a very  large  immigration  of  Blackbirds  (Tiirdus  merula).  Redwings 
(T.  musicus)  and  other  species  was  noted  at  Spurn  Point  in  York- 
shire, Gibraltar  Point  in  Lincolnshire  and  Wkilbcrswick  in  Suffolk. 
A similar  immigration  occurred  at  Monks’  House,  Northumber- 
land, on  5th  November.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  observers  who 
noted  this  immigration  elsewhere  would  send  me  full  particulars  to 
Bleasby  Grange,  Legsby,  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire. 

R.  K.  CORNW.M.LIS 

[In  The  Naturalist  for  January-March  1935  (No.  832,  pp.  3-4) 
G.  H.  Ainsworth,  A.  E.  Platt  and  R.  Chislett  have  descrilied  the 
rush  of  birds  at  Spurn  Bird  Observatory  during  this  period.  On 
6th  November  no  less  than  320  birds  were  ringed  there,  and  of 
these  282  were  Blackbirds.  “All  along  the  road  down  the  peninsula 
Blackbirds  were  numerous.  The  figure  of  2,000  at  which  they 
were  estimated  may  have  been  an  underestimate.’’ 

It  is  also  worth  drawing  attention  to  the  happenings  on  the  Isle 
of  May  a day  or  two  later  (see  pp.  133-134).  — Eos.] 
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YELLOWTHROAT  ON  LUNDY:  A NEW 


BRITISH  BIRD 

By  Barbara  Whitaker 


On  4th  November  1954  a first  winter  male  Yellowthroat  [Geothly- 
pis  trichas)  was  trapped  on  Lundy  Island,  Devon,  detained  over- 
night, and  released  the  following  morning  after  being'  ringed.  It 
had  not  been  seen  before  it  was  caught,  but  may  well  have  been 
present  on  the  island  for  a few  days,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
exhausted  and,  in  fact,  seemed  in  good  condition. 

When  first  glimpsed  flying  into  the  trap,  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
Chiffchafl;  [Phylloscopus  collybita).  A more  adequate  view  showed 
that  it -was  a bird  quite  unfamiliar  to  us,  the  most  striking  feature 
being  a brilliant  canary-yellow  chin,  contrasting  sharply  in  the 
malar  region  with  the  ear-coverts  and  lores,  which  were  black, 
mottled  with  grey. 

It  was  taken  to  the  laboratory,  where  measurements  and  a full 
description  were  obtained,  as  follows:  — 

Plumage.  Crown,  olive-green  to  olive-brown.  Nape,  hind  neck,  mantle, 
back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  all  greenish-grey  to  olive-green. 
Primaries  and  secondaries : inner  webs,  greyish-black;  outer  webs,  olive- 
green.  Wing  coverts,  olive-green.  Tail,  olive-green-grey,  with  greenish- 
yellow  tint  on  outer  webs.  No  eye-stripe.  Feathers  of  ear-coverts,  lores, 
and  immediately  below  the  eyes  were  black,  tipped  with  grey,  giving  a 
mottled  effect.  Chin,  canary-yellow.  Throat,  canary-yellow,  grading  into 
a paler  cinnamon-yellow  at  the  sides  of  the  neck.  .A,cross  the  throat  was  a 
faint  cinnamon-tinted  band.  Breast,  pale  yellow,  grading  into  fawn-yellow 
beneath  wings.  Flanks,  pale  fawn.  Belly,  pale  cream-yellow.  Under 
tail-coverts,  yellow  tinted  with  cinnamon. 

Soft  parts.  Bill,  horn-coloured,  with  cutting  edge  of  both  mandibles  and 
the  centre  ventral  surface  of  the  lower  mandible  pinkish.  Legs,  pale 
pinkish-brown.  Iris,  dark  brown. 

Measurements  and  structure.  Total  length  about  120  mm.;  wing  57  mm.; 
tail  51  mm.;  tarsus  23  mm.;  bill  ii  mm. 

Wing  formula,  ist  primary  2.5  mm.  shorter  than  the  longest;  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  equal  and  longest;  5th  2.5  mm.  shorter;  6th  to  9th,  each  decreasing 
by  I. -5-2.0  mm.  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  emarginated. 

Tail.  10  feathers  approximately  equal  in  length,  each  sharply  pointed  and 
abraded. 

Weight,  (at  1300  hours  on  4th  November)  11.7  gms. 

It  was  in  general  appearance  like  a small  round-winged 
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Pliyllosco[)iis,  though  some  of  its  movements  when  released  in 
cover  were  reminiscent  of  a Wren  {Troglodytes  troglodytes),  as  it 
moved  just  above  the  ground  in  thick  bramble  and  grass  cover. 
W'hen  released  on  the  window-sill  of  the  laboratory  it  frequently 
flitted  its  wings,  most  movements  being  accompanied  by  a mono- 
syllabic “chat”;  at  the  same  time  it  half  raised  the  feathers  of 
crown  and  forehead.  When  released  in  the  cage  of  the  Heligoland 
trap,  it  soon  disappeared  from  view  in  the  cover  available,  but 
continued  to  “chat”  while  I was  near  the  cage. 

The  bird  was  shown  to  F.  W . Gade,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Fred  Jones,  of  the  South  Light,  to  photograph  it.  We  were  at 
the  time  quite  unable  to  name  it,  and  a full  description,  together 
with  specimen  feathers  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  was  sent 
to  W.  B.  Alexander,  who  identified  it.  The  specimen  feathers  were 
quite  sufficient  to  confirm  the  identification,  when  compared  with 
skins  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  12  races  of  Yellow- 
throat  were  recognised  by  the  1931  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
Check-lJst,  but  neither  the  specimen  feathers  nor  my  recollection 
of  the  bird  are  sufficient  to  attempt  a subspecific  determination. 

[The  end  of  October  and  the  beginning"  of  November  would  not, 
as  might  at  first  be  thought,  be  phenomenally  late  for  a migratory 
bird  like  a Yellowthroat  to  be  in  the  Lffiited  States  at  a latitude 
sufficiently  far  north  for  it  to  be  possible  for  it  to  be  drifted  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  British  Isles.  In  A.  C.  Bent’s  Life  Histories 
of  North  American  Wood  JVarblers  are  given  a number  of 
October  to  December  “late  dates”  for  autumn  departure,  and 
particularly  under  New  York  it  is  stated  that  there  are  “numerous 
November  and  December  records  near  the  coast”.  Mr  Kenneth 
Williamson  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  weather  conditions  and 
this  shows  that  these  were  ideal  for  a crossing  between  31st 
October  and  4th  November,  but  here  it  should  be  added  that  the 
bird’s  condition  and  more  particularly  its  weight  of  11.7  gms. 
suggest  that  it  had  probably  been  on  Lundy,  or  at  least  in  the 
British  Isles,  for  some  time  before  it  was  trapped.  Mrs  Margaret 
Nice  has  kindly  drawn  our  attention  to  the  following  weights  of 
Yellowthroat  in  America,  given  by  Mrs.  Olive  P.  Wetherbee  (1934, 
Bird-Banding,  vol.  5,  pp.  55-64); 

Male,  iilh  July,  g.72  gm.s. 

Female,  29th  July,  10  gms. 

20  Tmmatures,  21st  July-7th  September,  8.9-12.6  gms.  (average 
10.44  gms.) 

Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  normal  weight  for  a warbler  of 
this  kind  in  late  October  may  be  higher  than  at  any  of  the  times 
when  the  above  weights  were  obtained,  tliese  figures  suggest  that 
the  Lundy  bird  was  at  worst  not  much  below  its  normal  weight. 

'File  occurrence  of  this  bird,  and  also  of  a Mvrtle  Warbler 
{Dendroica  coronatn)  near  Exeter,  Devon,  between  5tli  Januarv  and 
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loth  February  1955  (details  will  appear  in  our  next  issue),  have 
forced  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  B.O.U.  Records  sub-Committee, 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  occurrence  of  American 
Passerines  in  Britain.  Neither  of  these  species  is  at  all  likely  to 
have  escaped  from  captivity  (we  are  grateful  to  Miss  Phyllis 

Barclay-Smith,  Mr.  Derek  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Prestwich 

for  confirmation  of  this  point),  and  so  the  only  reason  that  could 
possibly  be  put  forward  for  either  of  these  birds  not  to  be  regarded 
as  genuine  candidates  for  the  British  list,  is  the  possibility  of  the 
so-called  “assisted  passage”  by  boat.  Whether  or  not  small 

insectivorous  birds  are  capable  of  surviving  a trans-Atlantic 

passage  on  a boat  (necessarily  a much  slower  crossing  than  if  they 
were  sv.^ept  over  by  high  wind),  does  not  concern  us  here,  for  in 
consultation  with  the  B.O.U.  Records  sub-Committee  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  possibility  of  “assisted  passage” 
should  not  necessarily  deny  to  a bird  the  right  of  admittance  to 
the  British  List.  Consideration  of  the  following  points  led  to  this 
conclusion,  which  obviously  applies  more  particularly  to  American 
Passerines. 

(a)  Small  Passerines  migrate  regularly  between  Greenland  and 
Europe.  Recent  work  suggests  that  a direct  crossing  from  the 
N.  American  mainland  is  not  inherently  impossible  under  exception- 
ally favourable  conditions. 

(b)  Ships  are  an  ever-present  feature  of  the  N.  Atlantic  and 
their  influence  on  birds  and  bird  distribution  should  not  be  regarded 
as  more  unnatural  than  any  other  man-made  object  or  alteration  to 
the  land  or  sea-scape,  nor  indeed  do  they  in  effect  differ  from 
flotsam,  on  which  a bird  might  rest. 

(c)  There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
any  bird  that  reaches  Britain  has  settled  on  a ship  nor,  if  it  did 
so,  the  length  of  time  it  remained  there.  To  deny  American 
Passerines  a place  on  the  British  list  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  made  or  could  not  have  made  the  journey  unaided  in  this  way 
is  to  imply  that  all  of  the  American  birds  already  Included  in 
the  list  have  had  an  unaided  passage.  With  this  implication  we 
are  not  prepared  to  agree.  Whether  or  not  the  passage  was 
unaided  should  be  regarded  as  irrelevant  in  the  light  of  (b)  above. 

(d)  Consideration  of  meteorological  reports  may  be  of  consider- 
able value,  but  the  weather  prevailing  immediately  before  a bird’s 
discovery  is  not  necessarily  of  great  significance,  for  the  bird  may 
have  been  in  this  country  for  some  time  before  it  was  seen. 

(e)  With  the  sub-Committee  we  are  prepared  to  accept  for 
admission  to  the  British  list  as  a genuine  wild  bird  any  that  in  our 
opinion  has  reached  Britain  in  a free  state.  Each  case  must 
be  carefully  considered  on  its  merits ; the  possibility  of  escape  from 
captivity  must  be  judged;  the  status  of  a bird,  whether  migratory 
or  sedentary  in  its  own  country,  must  have  weight  in  forming  a 
decision. — Eds.] 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  BLACK  TERNS  THROUGH 
BRITAIN  IN  SPRING  1954 

Hy  R.  F.  Dk'Kicns 

W'liicN  it  became  apparent,  in  May  1954  that  tliere  bad  aj^ain  been 
a lai'i^e  passage  ol'  Black  Terns  [Chlidouias  iiitici')  tliroiij^h  Britain, 
R.  F.  Dickens  and  Alec  Ikitterlield  undertook  to  ])repare  a sum- 
mary of  the  movement.  As  records  later  came  in,  shovvinj^'  an 
unusually  heavy  aulimin  movement  also,  the  work  was  di\ided — 
R.h'.D.  dealing'  with  the  spriiii;'  records  and  A. IT  the  autumn. 

'I'he  |)resent  papc'r  is  based  on  information  sent  in  as  a n'sull  ot 
appeals  in  British  Birds  [aiitca,  \ol.  xlvii,  pp.  248  and  284)  and  in 
Bird  Study  (vol.  i,  pp.124  and  178).  kirj^e  number  of  records 
has  been  collected  and  sent  in  by  various  county  report  Iwlitors 
who,  loj,;elher  with  the  liritish  'I'rust  for  Ornithology,  are  thanked 
for  their  help.  I am  also  indebted  to  the  ('ontroller  of  11. .M. 
Stationery  OHice  and  to  the  Meteorological  Ollice  of  the  .\ir 
Ministry  for  permission  to  use  information  provided  in  the  Daily 
W'eather  Reports.  Mr.  Kenneth  Williamson,  Director  of  the 
h'air  Isle  Bird  Observatory,  has  kindly  heli)ed  with  the  inter|)ie- 
talion  of  this  information  and  its  bearing'  on  the  mowments  of 
Black  Terns  through  the  British  Isles.  I am  also  indebted  to  Dr. 
R.  A.  Ilinde  for  his  valuable  advice. 

I'lic  I Iniidhook  of  British  Birds  (Vol.  p.  „|.)  stati's  that  Black 
'rerns  winter  on  the  coasts,  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  .\frica, 
south  as  far  as  .\nj40la  and  d'anganyika.  Mig'ratinj^'  throui^h  N. 

• \frica,  S.  I'Tirope  and  .S.W.  Asia,  the  species  returns  in  S])rinj4' 
to  breed  locally  in  countries  throughout  Continental  hairoiH-  apart 
from  the  extreme  south,  the  mountainous  rej^ion  of  the  .Alps,  and 
some  of  the  northern  and  western  areas.  Althou},;h  they  ha\e 
ceased,  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  brec'd  in  tbe 
British  Isles  except  for  a few  isolated  instances.  Black  d'erns 
continue  to  appear  rejii'ularly  in  sprinj^',  and  generally  in  larger 
numbers  in  autumn,  as  passaj^e  mitfrants.  In  some  ytxirs  the 
spring  movement  involves  considerable  numbers.  Sonu'  such 
instances  are  indicated  in  The  1 1 aiidhook . 

In  each  of  the  years  1946,  1948,  194c)  and  Ht.S”,  a vcm  v hea\y 
spring-  passag'e  throug-h  Britain  was  noted,  and  summaric's  of  these 
movements  have  appeared  in  British  Birds  {uiitcd.  vol.  xl,  pp.  24- 
93,  378:  xlii,  pp.  113-T17;  xliii,  jip.  i77-i7(K  and  xli\,  pj).  170- 

174)- 

In  early  May  1954  apparent  that  there  was  a larger  con- 

centration of  Black  d'erns  passins^  throuj;h  Britain  than  in  anv 
of  these  previous  years  and  this  summary  was  embarked  on  witli 
a viewv  to  discovering^  in  what  respects  there  was  a similarity 
between  all  the  movements  ancl,  if  possible,  what  conditions  },;i\(‘ 
rise  to  such  except ic^nal  jiassa^e. 
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SPRING  MIGR.-\TION  ROUTES 

Dealing"  with  the  spring  passage  of  Black  Terns  thr<^ugn  the 
British  Isles,  The  Handbook  says  that  they  arrive  on  the  south 
coast  from  mid-April  to  early  June.  The  main  route  is  given  as 
being  up  the  Channel  from  the  west,  and  up  the  east  coast  as  far 
as  the  Wash,  a few  reaching  the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  North 
Sea  crossing  to  the  east  is  said  to  be  effected  mainly  south  of  the 
Wash.  It  is  obviously  less  easy  to  obtain  evidence  of  coastal  and 
over-the-sea  movement  than  of  inland  passage  and,  in  fact, 
\ irtually  no  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  during  the  spring  of 
1954  for  an  up-Channel  movement  nor  for  an  east  coast  route.  Nor 
do  the  published  accounts  of  the  spring  movements  of  Black  Terns 
in  1946,  1948,  1949  and  1950  support  the  view  suggested  by  The 
Handbook  that  it  is  coastal  routes  which  are  mainly  used. 

The  Handbook  account  goes  on  to  state  that  small  numbers 
apparently  also  travel  by  inland  routes.  Geroudet  (1947)  reported 
that  passage  through  Switzerland  is  regular  in  the  middle  of  May, 
sometimes  in  hundreds.  He  tells  me  {in  litt.)  that  the  route  by 
which  birds  reach  the  Geneva  area  from  the  Mediterranean  is 
certainly  up  the  Rhone  Valley  (an  equal,  if  not  more  abundant 
passage  is  also  observed  in  Dombes),  and  it  is  likely  that  birds 
continue  to  Germany  and  the  north-east. 

In  1953  and  1954,  Waller  (1955)  saw  large  numbers  inland  in 
Italy. 

Noel  Alayaud  writes  that  during  its  spring  migration  through 
France,  the  Black  Tern  is  seen  in  the  interior  in  Aube,  Somme 
and  Seine  Inferieure,  as  well  as  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  On 
other  sea-coasts  it  is  seen  in  the  south-west  only,  from  the 
Pyrenees,  probably  to  the  Loire.  It  is  never  noted  in  Brittany 
(except  Briere  near  the  Loire  estuary,  where  it  nests)  nor  in  Jersey, 
in  spring. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  accounts  already  published  of  former 
heavy  movements,  that  the  main  spring  migration  of  the  species 
through  Britain  is  also,  as  one  would  expect,  an  overland  one, 
with  birds  tending  to  concentrate  on  the  river  valleys. 

THE  1954  SPRING  P.ASSAGE 

Hinde  (1949)  and  Goodbodv  (1931),  summarizing  the  1948  and 
1950  passages  respectively,'  divided  records  for  Britain  into  two 
groups.  Area  and  .Area  B.  The  same  system  is  used  for  1954 
for  the  easier  comparison  with  earlier  reports.  Area  A includes 
Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Northampton- 
shire and  the  counties  north  and  west  of  these,  while  Area  B com- 
prises the  more  southerly  and  eastern  counties.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity,  the  two  areas  are  shown  on  the  map  as  if  divided  by  a 
straight  line. 

In  1934  the  first  Black  Terns  seen  in  Britain  were  four  parties. 
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with  a total  of  26  birds  on  Friday  23rd  April,  and  small  numbers 
continued  to  be  seen  for  the  next  four  days.  All  but  two  of  these 
birds  seen  between  23rd  and  27th  April  were  in  Area  B.  After 
the  latter  date,  a Tuesday,  no  further  birds  were  seen  until  two 
single  birds  on  Saturday  ist  May.  Three  Black  Terns,  together 
with  20-30  Common/ Arctic  Terns  (Sienia  himndo  or  macrura), 
were  circling  the  Dungeness  Light,  Kent,  on  the  night  of  ist/2nd 
May.  The  increase  to  16  birds  on  Sunday  2nd  May  may  indicate 
that  more  observers  were  operating  at  the  weekend,  but  numbers 
of  Black  Terns  reported,  remained  at  a fairly  constant  level 
throughout  the  following  week. 

I'he  increase  to  ii  reports  with  a total  of  62  to  64  Black  Terns 
for  Saturday  8th  May  was  undoubtedly  again  due,  in  part,  to  the 
larg'er  number  of  observers  operating  at  the  weekend.  The  writers 
of  previous  summaries  have  encountered  this  same  difliculty  of 
not  knowing  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  greater  intensity  of 

Table  I — Numbers  of  Bl.\ck  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger)  to  show  peak 

ON  QTH  May,  1954. 

(Only  those  areas  with  observations  on  three  or  more  days  are  included) 

Locality  7th  8th  gth  May  loth  nth  12th. 


Area  A 

Pennington  Flash,  Lancs 

— 

— 

ca.  43 

4 

I 

— 

Marbury,  Cheshire  ... 

— • 

0 

21 

0 

0- 

- 

Malham  Tarn,  Yorks. 

* 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Fairburn,  Yorks. 

— 

— 

34  + 

— 

4 

4 

Eccup,  Yorks. 

— 

0 

a.m.  4 
p.m.  8 

35 

— 

— 

Cannock,  Staffs. 

— 

8 

16 

0 

— 

— 

Alvecote,  Warwicks. 

— 

— 

a.m.  0 

3 

I 

— 

p.m.  10 

Cottesmore,  Rutland 

0 

0 

13 

6 

2 

0 

Bittell  Res.,  Worcs. 

0 

6 

25+ 

5 

— 

. — 

Ecton  S.  F.,  Northants.  ... 

— 

■ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Area  B. 

Tring,  Flerts. 

— 

0 

24  -(- 

30 

I 

— 

Hampermill  Lake,  Herts.  ... 

— 

0 

a.m.  3 
p.m.  6 

14 

0 

0 

Cambridge,  S.  F. 

— ■ 

— 

I 

0 

I 

Weston  Turville,  Bucks.  ... 



19 

a.m.  19 
p.m.  8/9 

0 

King  George  V Res.,  Essex. 

— 

— 

14 

6 

2 

2 

Dungeness,  Kent  ... 

I 

22 

76 

4 

0 

0 

Cley,  Norfolk. 

4** 

3 

20 

0 

p 

3 

Taverham,  Norfolk... 

— 

— 

40-50 

36 

— 

7 

Rockland  Broad,  Norfolk  ... 

ca.  50 

114 

19 

23 

* “ Unlikely  to  Imve  been  missed.” 

**  4 present,  probably  the  same  birds,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th. 
**•  With  possibly  five  additional  biids. 

P Present,  but  no  conn  made. 
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watching  at  weekends,  but  the  phenomenal  increase  of  birds 
reported  for  9th  May  (g6  records  of  approximately  1,979  birds)  is 
obviously  not  due  to  this  same  factor  alone.  Figures  available  for 
several  localities  for  a number  of  days  preceding  and/or  following 
9th  May,  show  that  it  was  without  doubt  the  peak  day  for  Britain 
as  a whole  (Table  I). 

The  table  includes  only  areas  for  which  observations  on  three 
or  more  days  are  available.  Cheddar,  Somerset,  also  showed  an 
increase,  from  6 on  8th  May,  to  91  on  9th  May.  In  several  cases 
additional  to  those  in  Table  I,  the  birds  seen  on  9th  May  were 
reported  as  “gone  next  day’’  or  present  only  in  decreased  numbers. 
These  are  shown  in  Table  II. 


Table  II — Numbers  of  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger)  to  show  decrease 

After  qth  May,  1954. 

Area  Locality  gth  May  loth  May 


A 

Chelker  Res.,  Yorks. 
Ringstone  Edge  Res.,  Yorks. 
Spurn,  Yorks. 

Astley  Flash,  Lancs. 

Llynhelleg,  Flints 

Bellfields,  Staffs.  ... 

Combs  Res.,  Derbys. 

Exe  Estuary,  Devon 

26 

7 

14 

3 
20 
30  + 
3 

17  + 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Old  Parkbury,  Herts. 

15 

9 

B 

Aldenham,  Herts.  ... 

4 

0 

Marlow,  Bucks. 

17 

2 

Further  cqnfirmation  for  9th  May  being  the  peak  day  is  provided 
in  the  detailed  notes  some  observers  sent  of  the  gradual  build  up 
in  numbers  at  one  given  locality  during  the  course  of  that  day.  At 
Weston-Turville,  Buckinghamshire,  a similarly  gradual  reduction 
in  numbers  was  noted  during  loth  May. 

All  records  for  the  peak  day,  9th  May,  are  plotted  on  the  map. 
Directions  from  which  birds  arrived  at  an}'  one  spot,  directions  in 
which  they  left,  or  were  seen  passing,  are  also  shown. 

In  1954,  Black  Terns  passed  through  Britain  quickly,  numbers 
decreasing  rapidly  after  9th  May.  From  13th  to  19th  May  not 
more  than  a dozen  birds  were  reported  from  the  whole  country  for 
any  one  day.  From  19th  May  onwards,  until  the  period  znd-yth 
June,  no  Black  Terns  were  seen  at  all,  apart  from  one  at  Hickling, 
Norfolk,  and  13  at  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  on  23rd  May  when  the 
weather  maps  show  mist  and  easterly  winds  on  this  part  of  the 
east  coast;  and  a single  flock  of  ca.  20  near  Salisbury,  Wiltshire, 
on  27th  May  when  there  were  light  east  to  south-east  winds  over 
Holland  and  North  France.  During  the  period  2nd-7th  June,  5 
birds  were  seen  singly  in  Area  A,  and  there  is  one  record  of  a 
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Map  to  show  distkiiu'tion,  nombkhs  and  direction  of  flight  of  Black 
Terns  (Clilidotiias  tiigcr)  in  the  British  Isles  on  <)Th  May  1954 


party  of  3.  During;  the  same  period  3 sing;le  birds  were  seen  in 
Area  B. 

'I'here  are  late  records  of  a sing;le  Inrd,  seen  twice,  in  Shetland 
between  i8tb  and  21st  June,  and  of  a sing'lc  bird  at  Altrincham 
scwag'e-farm,  Cheshire,  on  22nd  June. 

'Fable  III  shows  the  numbers  of  Hocks*  and  individual  birds 
re[)ortcd  during-  the  spring;  of  1954. 


* The  term  ‘‘(locUs”  is  used  to  cover  tlie  inimher  of  se|).Trate  observations,  and 
a “Hock”  may  therefore  consist  of  one  bird. 
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Table  III — Numbers  of  all  Black  Terns  (Chlidonias  niger)  recorded  in 

Britain  in  spring  1954 


April 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Area 

No.  of  Flocks 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— Then 

A 

No.  of  Birds 

— 

— 

2 

— • 

— • none 

Area 

No.  of  Flocks 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I until 

B 

No.  of  Birds 

26 

5 

5 

I 

4 May  1st 

May 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Area 

Hocks  ... 

— 

7 

4 

3 

3 

I 

I 

6 

60 

17 

8 

4 

— 

2 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

A 

Birds 

— 

1 1 

4 

5 

4 

I 

3 

23 

1286 

97 

22 

— 

7 

— 

2 

2 

5 

— 

— 

Area 

Flocks 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 

4 

3 

5 

36 

22 

6 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

I 

3 

B 

Birds 

2 

5 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

40 

693 

359 

27 

37 

II 

6 

8 

8 

6 

3 

7 

May 

23 

27 

J 

une 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

18 

-21 

22 

Area 

Flocks 

— 

— •• 

3 

I 

I 

— 

I 

I 

I 

A 

Birds 

— 

— 

3 

I 

I 

— ■ 

3— 

I 

I 

Area 

Flocks 

2 

I 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

B 

Birds 

I 

4 

20 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Although  the  1954  passage  was  exceptionally  heavy  in  many 
places,  several  observers  in  Area  B commented  that  for  their 
localities  Black  Terns  were  fewer  than  in  some  previous  years. 

The  exceptional  numbers  of  birds  moving  north-eastwards  in 
the  Severn  estuary  on  9th  May  are  perhaps  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  observers  in  the  area  do  not  consider  that  the 
numbers  are  artificially  boosted  as  a result  of  tbe  same  birds  being 
counted  in  two  different  localities.  Places  and  times  of  observation 
make  this  unlikely.  It  is  probable  that  numbers  passing  on  9th 
May  were  indeed  even  greater  than  indicated.  R.  H.  Poulding, 
who  recorded  292  birds  flying  north-east  between  1015  and  1315 
hours  at  Sheperdine,  Gloucestershire,  reports  that  they  were  still 
passing  when  he  left. 

Several  observers  record  that  they  heard  birds  giving  the  usual 
“kik-kik”  or  a similar  call,  and  T.  Edmondson  writes  that  he 
heard  a creaking  note  which  was  new  to  him.  Three  observers 
record  birds  moving  off  at  dusk.  Two  correspondents  said  that 
they  saw  birds  descend  from  a considerable  height  when  arriving, 
and  three  others  that  birds  rose  to  a considerable  height  as  they 
left  an  area.  Similar  observations  were  recorded  in  previous 
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summaries  and  the  impermanence  of  flocks  was  again  commented 
on  by  several  correspondents  in  1954,  as  in  earlier  years. 

In  20  cases,  observers  reported  Common/ Arctic  Terns  and,  in 
6 cases.  Little  Terns  {S.  albifrons)  associating  with  the  Black 
Terns.  There  is  also  a record  from  the  Exe  Estuary  (see  page 
178)  of  a White-winged  Black  Tern  [Ch.  Jeucopterus). 


Table  IV — Summary  of  numbers  of  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger) 

RECORDED  DURING  PREVIOUS  HEAVY  PASSAGES  THROUGH  BRITAIN 

1946 


May 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Area 

No.  of  Flocks 

— 

2 

5 

7 

9 

5 

3 

I 

— 

A 

Birds 

— 

2 

22 

52 

78 

18 

29 

I 

— 

Area 

No.  of  Flocks 

— 

4 

7 

7 

12 

7 

5 

2 

I 

B 

Birds 

51 

92 

89 

155 

100 

35 

7 

4 

1948 


May 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23  24 

Area 

Flocks 

— 

I 

9 

17 

31 

16 

5 

4 

I 

I 

A 

Birds 

— 

3 

91 

227  664 

190 

19 

45 

35 

2 — 

Area 

Flocks 

— 

I 

7 

8 

1 1 

12 

16 

16 

7 

I 

B 

Birds 

— 

2 

60 

86 

168 

132 

254 

430 

T39 

I 

1949 


May 

10  II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20  21 

22 

Area 

Flocks 

— 3 

I 

3 

6 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

6 

A 

Birds 

— 3 

70 

54 

41 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

12 

Area 

Flocks 

— 

5 

1 1 

13 

I I 

2 

I 

— 

— 

2 

6 

B 

Birds 

— 

25 

97 

158 

76 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 15 

14 

1950 


May 

9 

10 

I I 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Area 

Flocks 

I 

3 

I 

5 

30 

25 

6 

13 

4 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

A 

Birds 

I 

6 

2 

13 

273 

115 

29 

59 

19 

19 

I 

10 

I 

I 

3 

I 

Area 

Mocks 

I 

3 

5 

7 

14 

28 

15 

13 

14 

10 

2 

6 

6 

2 

I 

— 

B 

Birds 

I 

13 

n 58 

107  406 

191 

218 

161 

109 

'2 

1 1 

28 

3 

2 

— 
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LATER  PEAKS  IN  SOUTH-EAST  ENGLAND 

It  will  be  noted  from  Tables  I — III  that  the  decrease  in 
numbers  in  Area  A was  more  marked  and  rapid  than  in  Area  B. 
Eccup,  Yorkshire,  was  the  only  locality  in  Area  A at  which  there 
were  increased  numbers  on  loth  May.  In  Area  B,  higher  numbers 
were  recorded  at  Barn  Elms,  Surrey  (12  on  9th  May,  21  on  the 
loth),  in  addition  to  the  three  other  localities  shown  in  Table  I. 
This  follows  the  pattern  noted  in  previous  large  movements  of 
Black  Terns  through  Britain.  Hinde  found  that  the  peak  of  the 
1948  passage  was  three  days  later  in  south-eastern  England  (Area 
B)  than  in  the  west  and  north  (Area  A).  Goodbody  noted  that,  in 
1950,  large  numbers  continued  in  Area  B after  they  had  dropped 
in  Area  A.  The  published  figures  for  1946  and  1949,  though  less 
conclusive,  also  indicated  a later  peak  or  a slower  diminution  in 
numbers  in  Area  B than  in  Area  A. 

Figures  for  these  previous  years,  amended  to  include  records 
sent  in  after  the  original  tables  had  been  prepared,  are  given 
in  Table  IV. 

DIRECTION  OF  FLIGHT 

The  fact  that  peaks  in  Area  B are  later  than  in  Area  A,  or  at 
least  that  numbers  in  Area  B decrease  less  rapidly,  would  suggest 
that  birds  move  from  western  and  northern  areas  towards  their 
Continental  breeding  grounds  by  way  of  south-eastern  England, 
from  where  a shorter  sea  crossing  to  the  Continent  can  be  made. 
The  general  direction  of  flight  of  birds  passing  through  Britain 
would  help  to  establish  whether  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  For  the 
vitally  important  dates,  8th-ioth  May  in  1954,  31  records  were 
sent  in  of  direction  of  flight.  Four  observers  recorded  the  direction 
from  which  birds  were  seen  to  arrive.  26  birds  in  three  parties 
(Staines,  Middlesex ; Hauxton,  Cambridgeshire ; and  Bedford) 
came  from  the  west,  and  one  party  of  7 birds  (Cottesmore,  Rutland) 
was  seen  arriving  from  west-south-west. 

Birds  passing,  or  stopping  only  momentarily,  were  recorded 
as  follows : — 


s. 

— I party  : 

Tattershall,  Lines.,  7 birds. 

S.E. 

— 2 parties : 

Wirral,  Cheshire,  one  bird  ; 
Nidderdale,  Yorks.,  6 birds. 

E. 

— 4 parties : 

Bedford,  2;  Arlesey,  Beds., 

8;  Dengemarsh,  Kent,  43; 
Chichester,  Sussex,  3 . 

E.N.E. 

— 2 parties : 

Cannock,  Staffs.,  16;  Bed- 
ford S.  F.,  18. 

N.E. 

— 5 parties : 

Bittell,  Worcs.,  25;  Sheper- 
dine,  GIos.,  292;  Denton, 
Lines.,  one;  Little  Paxton, 
Hunts.,  6-8;  Spurn,  Yorks., 

14. 
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Moving'  N.  — 3 parties:  Langslone  Harbour, 

Hants.,  one;  Cowbit  Wash, 
Lines.,  5;  Waterbeach, 
Cambs.,  6. 

,,  N.N.W. — I party:  Cambridge,  one. 

Departure  to  the  east  was  noted  with  3 birds  at  Combs  Reservoir, 
Derbyshire,  and  91  at  Cheddar,  Somerset,  and  14  which  arrived 
from  the  west  at  Hauxton,  Cambridgeshire,  flew  off  east  with  a 
fifteenth  bird.  Birds  departed  to  the  north-east  from  Cambridge 
(5);  Frampton-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire  (20-25);  Witcombe, 

Gloucestershire  (50 -f);  Cowpen,  Northumberland  (2);  and 

Weston-Turville,  Buckinghamshire  (19).  Of  21  birds  at  Alder- 
maston,  Berkshire,  the  observer  writes  that  they  “drifted”  west 
along  the  Rennet.  It  seems  likely  that  this  was  a local  or  feeding 
movement  rather  than  the  actual  direction  of  migration. 

These  1954  flight-direction  records,  together  with  the  actual 
distribution  of  birds  on  9th  May,  as  shown  on  the  map,  lend  some 
support  to  the  view  of  inland  routes  suggested  by  The  Hamlbouk 
(see  also  Hinde,  1949,  p.  114)-  It  seems  likely  that  from  the  south- 
west, birds  use  mainly  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the  Severn/Avon- 
Trent  routes;  and  that  the  Lancs. /Cheshire  to  Yorkshire  move- 
ment consists  of  birds  which  reach  the  west  coast  of  Britain  further 
north. 


FLIGHT  DIRECTION  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 

In  the  1948  passage,  direction  of  flight  was  recorded  for 
thirteen  parties  of  birds:  E.S.E.  (i);  E.  (2);  E.N.E.  (i);  N.E.  (5), 
N.  (4).  In  1949,  parties  were  seen  arriving  from  S.W.  and  S.S.W. 
and  one  party  was  flying  due  east.  In  1950,  4 parties  were 
recorded  as  flying  E.;  6,  N.E.  ; 3,  N.  and  one,  W.  (a  single  S.W. 
record  for  June  20th  is  omitted  as  being  well  outside  the  main 
migration  period  in  that  year). 

The  records  for  1954,  therefore,  as  do  those  for  1948,  1949  and 
1950,  suggest  that  Black  Terns  passing  through  Britain  in 
exceptional  numbers  in  spring  arrive  mainly  from  the  south-west, 
particularly  in  the  Bristol  Channel  area,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  their  main  direction  of  flight  between  east  and  north  is  a 
continuation  of  a preferred  direction  after  a displacement  to  the 
west  of  their  normal  routes.  In  each  of  the  years  summarized,  the 
movement  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  easterly  head-winds. 

'I'hc  inference  from  the  summary  of  the  1946  passage,  ((Wtea, 
vol.  xl,  p.  24)  that  since  there  were  no  soutli  coast  records  in  that 
year  the  main  influx  appeared  to  have  been  from  the  easi,  certainly 
needs  to  be  questioned.  (There  was  also  a notable  dearth  of  south 
coast  records  in  1954.)  The  birds  were  stated  to  have  spread 
from  the  east,  inland  to  the  Midlands,  and  north  to  Lancashire 
in  1946.  But  no  single  instance  was  given  of  direction  of  flight. 
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nor  were  the  dates  for  Lancashire  significantly  later  than  those 
for  southern  and  eastern  counties.  In  view  of  the  information 
accumulated  in  subsequent  years  it  seems  likely  that  in  1946,  also, 
Black  Terns  seen  in  Britain  had  arrived  from  the  west  and  were 
moving  eastwards  across  the  country. 

The  main  direction  of  movement  across  Britain  in  1948,  1949, 
1950  and  1954  does  not  support  the  idea  of  the  “filling-up”  of 
S.E.  England  by  birds  moving  directly  towards  the  shortest  sea- 
crossing' to  the  continent,  as  being  the  explanation  of  later  peaks 
or  slower  decreases  in  numbers  in  Area  B.  Hinde  believed  that 
the  later  peak  in  1948  was  due  to  a second  wave  of  migrants  which 
affected  mainly  Area  B,  but  this  would  not  appear  to  be  a satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  continuation  of  large  numbers  in  S.E. 
England,  later  than  in  Area  A,  in  the  years  1950  and  1954,  and 
apparently  also  in  1946  and  1949. 

Two  other  possible  explanations  suggest  themselves.  Birds 
which  were  observed  flying  mainly  towards  the  east  coast  may 
have  been  deflected  into  south-eastern  England  by  north-easterly 
winds  prevailing  at  the  time.  This  is  considered  unlikely  for  1954, 
at  any  rate,  when  the  northerly  element  in  winds  was  not  very 
marked.  Or  again,  it  may  be  that,  rather  than  face  the  alterna- 
tives of  either  a long  North  Sea  crossing,  or  continuing  further 
north  beyond  their  range,  birds  turned  southwards  on  reaching 
the  east  coast.  They  would  then  become  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  side  winds  which  would  tend  to  bring  them  inland  again  in  S.E. 
England.  It  has  already  been  established  (by  observations  at 
Spurn  and  Gibraltar  Point)  that  some  large  scale  diurnal  spring 
movements,  especially  of  Chaffinches  and  Hirundines,  do  take  a 
southward  course  on  the  east  coast,  at  least  as  far  south  as  the 
Wash.  Most  of  the  later  reports  of  Black  Terns  come  from  East 
.\nglia  and  that  Black  Terns  did  move  southwards  on  reaching 
the  North  Sea  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  arrival,  high  up 
from  the  N.E.,  of  a party  of  23  birds  which  M.  J.  Seago  saw  at 
Rockland  Broad,  Norfolk,  on  12th  May.  These  swooped  down  to 
hawk  over  the  Broad.  On  several  occasions  they  ceased  feeding, 
climbed  high,  calling  loudly,  as  if  departing,  but  each  time  they 
returned — a form  of  behaviour  also  noted  by  several  observers  on 
9th-ioth  May.  On  12th  May,  also,  a Black  Tern  flew  in  from  the 
north-east  at  South  Cerney,  Gloucestershire,  and  one  flew  south 
past  the  Isle  of  May. 


METEOROLOGIC.XL  .ASPECTS 

In  1946,  unusually  strong  north-easterly  winds  were  considered 
to  have  carried  birds  migrating  northwards,  to  the  west  of  their 
track  so  that  there  was  an  influx  to  Britain  from  the  east.  But 
surely,  for  this  to  happen,  would  require  that  Black  Terns  should 
be  over  the  North  Sea  far  north  of  their  normal  range. 

o 
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Weather-map  of  western  Europe  for  0600  hours  on  Saturday,  8th  May  1954 
Tliis  shows  the  meteorological  conditions  which  are  considered  responsible  for 
the  large  influx  of  Black  Terns  {Chtidonias  nigcr)  to  the  British  Isles  on  9th 
May  1954.  The  probable  route  by  which  the  terns  arrived  is  indicated  by  the 

arrows  and  dotted  lines. 

Hinde  (1949,  p.  115)  noted  that  in  1948,  the  main  passage  of 
Black  Terns  throug'h  the  British  Isles  took  place  a day  or  two 
after  exceptionally  warm  weather  in  France  and  Spain,  and  in  the 
face  of  easterly  or  north-easterly  winds. 

In  1949  (see  Hinde  and  Wood,  1950,  p.  178)  and  the  next  year, 
1950,  the  strongs  movements  of  Black  Terns  were  again  preceded 
by  warmer  temperatures  in  Portugal,  Spain  and  Southern  France, 
and  again  took  place  in  face  of  north-easterly  winds. 

An  appreciable  rise  in  temperature  can  also  be  traced  in  Portugal, 
Spain  and  south-west  h’rance  immediately  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  Black  Terns  in  Britain  in  1954-  Mifkhiv  tempera- 
tures, in  degrees  I'ahrenheit,  at  a number  of  weather  stations  are 
given  below. 
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Table  V — Midday  temperatures  (°F.)  at  Continental  weather  stations 
IN  PERIOD  BEFORE  MAIN  PEAK  OF  Black  Terns  [ChHdonias  niger)  IN  May  1954. 


May 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Gibraltar 

66 

68 

67 

70 

77 

74 

Alicante  ... 

68 

64 

66 

73 

75 

72 

Day  of 

Barcelona 

63 

— 

66 

64 

66 

66 

peak 

Madrid  ... 

55 

57 

63 

72 

73 

79 

movement 

Lisbon 

— 

61 

66 

75 

84 

73 

through 

Corunna 

54 

54 

— 

61 

66 

72 

Britain 

Biarritz  ... 

50 

55 

64 

64 

64 

Bordeaux 

54 

46 

54 

57 

61 

66 

On  7th  and  8th  May,  skies  over  the  Biscay  area  were  mainly  clear 
and,  together  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  may  have  constituted 
ideal  conditions  to  set  birds  moving. 

As  in  previous  years  of  heavy  passage,  winds  over  Britain,  the 
Channel  and  North  Sea  were  mainly  east  to  north-east  at  the  time 
of  the  peak  movement.  But  it  is  suggested  that  this  does  not 
explain  the  large  numbers  of  birds  passing  through  Britain.  For 
north-easterly  winds  to  bring  the  birds  in,  their  area  of  origin 
would  have  had  to  be  some  part  of  the  North  Sea  which  Black 
Terns  cannot  normally  be  expected  to  reach.  The  fact  that  the 
birds  moved  across  Britain  mainly  eastwards  and  north-eastwards, 
into  head-winds,  probably  meant  that  they  made  slower  progress, 
possibly  flew  lower  and  came  down  to  rest  and  feed  more  frequently, 
and  consequently  were  more  easily  noted.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  north-easterly  winds,  in  the  British 
Isles  and  over  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel,  on  the  Black 
Terns  migrating  through  Britain  in  spring.  Head  -winds  would 
not  materially  alter  the  birds’  course,  but  merely  check  their 
progress. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  from  the  Continent  and  from  the  North 
Sea  coast  of  Europe  suggest  that  birds  reached  Britain  from  the 
north-east  or  east.  No  unusual  numbers  of  Black  Terns  were 
noted  in  France  in  May.  Le  Directeur  de  I’lnstitut  Royal  des 
Sciences  Naturelles  de  Belgique  writes  that  no  information  had 
reached  him  of  an  abnormal  movement.  In  the  Geneva  area  there 
was  only  a very  feeble  passage  (85  birds  recorded,  compared  with 
a normal  spring  passage  of  several  hundreds).  Rudolph  Drost 
reports  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  the  German  North  Sea  Coast 
and  its  isles  of  any  exceptional  passage.  On  the  evening  of  5th 
May,  Miss  G.  van  der  Baan  saw  flocks  of  60-100  birds  flying  and 
feeding  over  meadows  and  sheets  of  water  north  of  Amsterdam — 
more  than  she  saw  at  any  other  time  in  the  spring — but  neither 
G.  Smeed,  writing  from  Dordrecht,  nor  A.  C.  Perdeck,  on  Texel, 
had  reports  of  larger  than  usual  numbers  in  Holland.  Gunnar 
Otterlind  had  no  reports  from  Sweden  which  could  be  connected 
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with  the  large  passage  tlirough  Britain  in  May.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  records  from  Europe  are  of  one  bird  seen  at  Lista  on 
i2th  May  (the  species  is  rarely  reported  in  Norway);  and  of  an 
increase  from  140  birds  on  6th  May  and  165  on  7th  May,  to  ca. 
500  on  1 2th  May  at  Kampen,  Holland,  where  there  is  a large 
colony  {ca.  300  nests  in  1953  and  1954;  Arn.  van  den  Berg,  in  lift.) 
It  would  seem  that  the  birds  were  moving  into  areas  east  of  Britain, 
rather  than  that  they  originated  from  those  areas. 

Their  area  of  origin  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  Biscay  area 
where  conditions  on  7th  and  8th  May,  (clear  anticyclonic  skies 
and  rise  in  temperature)  had  been  right  for  Black  Terns  to  resume 
or  continue  their  migration  towards  the  north  and  north-east.  The 
weather  maps  show  that  on  these  two  days,  winds  were  between 


Table  VI^ — Wind  directic)N  and  force  in  the  Biscay  area  at  the  times 
OF  Black  Tern  (Chlidonias  niger)  passage  through  Britain  in  Spring 

1954- 


Date 

1954 

Winds  in  Biscay  Area  and  approximate  force 

No.  of 
Black  Terns 
reported  in 
Britain 

April  22 

S.E.  to  E.  (3  4)  

0 

^3 

South-easterly  (2/3) 

26 

24 

Easterly  (3) 

5 

25 

Easterly  (4/5)  ... 

7 

26 

Easterly  (3/5)  ... 

I 

27 

E.  toN.E.  (4:5)  

4 

28 

(3/5)  

0 

29 

..  (4'5)  

0 

30 

(i'3)  

0 

i\Iay  i 

Southerly  (3/5)  

2 

2 

Westerly  (4) 

16 

3 

N.N.W.  (5/6) 

9 

4 

N.N.W.  (5/6) 

12 

5 

Between  S.W.  and  N.W.  (3/5) 

8 

6 

W.NW.  (4/5) 

10 

7 

S.E.  (4)  ; Calm  over  N.  Spain 

10 

8 

S.E.  (4)  

63 

9 

E.S.E.  (3)  

1.979 

10 

Between  S.W.  and  N.W.  (1/2) 

459 

10 

E.N.E.  (2)  in  south  ; S.W.  (4)  at  Brest 

49 

12 

Between  N.N.E.  and  E.  (3)  ... 

44 

13 

W.N.W.  (4)  at  Brest  ; S.  (2)  at  Bordeaux  ... 

I I 

E.N.E.  and  S.S.E.  in  all  areas  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (see  Table 
\T).  It  is  suggested  that  these  lateral  winds  deflected  birds  in 
S.VV.  France  to  the  west  of  their  normal  routes,  bringing  them 
into  the  South  Irish  Sea  and  Bristol  Channel  Areas,  and  that 
they  then  passed  across  Britain  from  the  west,  proceeding  in  a 
preferred  direction  in  spite  of  the  light  cast  to  north-east  head- 
winds. 

Williamson  tells  me  [in  litt.)  that  for  the  period  2nd-7th  June 
i(}34,  when  there  were  some  late  records  of  Black  'Ferns,  there 
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was  again  an  anticyclone  over  North  Britain,  the  North  Sea  and 
west  Norway.  Winds  in  Biscay  were  again  E.N.E.,  backing 
farther  out  to  sea,  so  that  a similar  approach  to  the  south  Irish 
Sea  and  Severn  Estuary  is  possible  for  that  period. 

Table  VII — Dates  of  peak  movements  of  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger) 
THROUGH  Britain  in  1946,  1948,  1949  and  1950,  and  their  connection 
WITH  easterly  winds  IN  THE  BISCAY  AREA. 

1946 


Date 

Winds  in  Biscay  Area  and  approximate  force 

No.  of 
Black  Terns 
reported  in 
Britain 

May  7 

Calm  in  S.  ; Easterly  (5)  at  Brest  ... 

— 

8 

S.E.  (3)  

53 

9 

E.  to  E.N.E.  (4) 

114 

,,  10 

S.E.  (2)  

141 

,,  II 

N.E.  (2)  

233 

,,  12 

Calm  in  S.  ; N.N.E.  (4)  at  Brest 

118 

1948 


May  14 





..  15 

N.E.  (2)  

5 

,,  16 

Calm  in  S.  ; E.N.E.  (3)  at  Brest 

151 

..  17 

,,  ,,  N.N.E.  (2)  ,,  

313 

,,  18 

S.E.  (2)  

832 

,,  19 

Easterly 

322 

,,  20 

N.E.  (3/4)  at  Brest 

273 

,,  21 

N.N.E.  (2)  

475 

,,  22 

...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

74 

1949 


May  10 

South-easterly  (3/4)  ... 



,,  II 

Calm  in  South  ; E.N.E.  {4)  at  Brest 

3 

,,  12 

E.N.E.  (2/3)  

95 

13 

..  (2)  

150 

,,  14 

Calm 

199 

..  15 

Calm 

72 

,,  16 

Calm 

3 

1950 


May  10 

E.  to  S.E.  (3/4)  

19 

,,  II 

North-easterly  (3/4)  ... 

19 

12 

E.N.E.  (4)  

71 

..  13 

E.  to  S.E.  (4)  ... 

380 

..  14 

Easterly  (4) 

575 

,,  15 

E.  to  N.E.  (4)  

220 

,,  16 

N.N.W.  in  S.  ; E.  (3)  at  Brest  

277 

17 

W.  to  N.W.  (3)  

180 

,,  18 

N.N.W.  (3/4) 

128 

,,  19 

...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

3 
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It  may  be  sig'nificant  that,  apart  from  two  single  birds,  all  Black 
Terns  seen  in  the  period  2nd-7th  May,  when  the  winds  were  not 
easterly  in  Biscay  (see  Table  VI),  were  reported  from  Norfolk 
and  Area  A,  and  all  but  three  of  the  birds  in  Area  A were  in  eastern 
coastal  counties  or  Lancashire.  These  more  easterly  and  northerly 
records  may  be  accounted  for  by  a cold  front  which  moved  north 
from  the  Channel  during  the  night  of  ist/2nd  May,  which  William- 
son and  Sandeman  (1954)  considered  had  affected  migrants  in  the 
Low  Countries.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  easterly  winds 
brought  increased  numbers  of  migrant  Passerines  to  Fair  Isle. 
2nd  Alay  was  a day  of  considerable  movement  at  the  Isle  of  May. 
Spurn  had  increased  numbers  of  Passerines  and  the  first  Pied  Fly- 
catchers {Mnscicapa  hypoJeuca)  on  2nd  May,  while  a Robin 
[Erithacus  rubecula)  ringed  there  on  3rd  May  was  recorded  by 

R.  Chislett  as  looking  “very  Continental.’’  Robins  which  were 
believed  to  be  “Continentals’’  were  particularly  numerous  among 
the  fresh  waves  of  migrants  reaching  Fair  Isle  and  the  Isle  of 
May  on  4th  and  5th  May.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Black  Terns  seen 
at  this  time  had  reached  Britain  by  a different  route  from  those 
during  the  peak  period. 

Reference  to  the  weather  maps  for  the  relevant  part  of  May  in 
years  of  previous  heavy  movements  of  Black  Terns  through 
Britain,  shows  that  in  those  years,  as  in  1954,  the  passage  took 
place  at  a time  when  an  anticyclone  was  centred  over  North 
Britain  or  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  a low  to  the 
west  of  Spain.  Not  only  has  the  passage  been  preceded  in  each 
year  by  a rise  in  temperature  in  Portugal,  Spain  and  S.W.  France, 
but  also  by  easterly  winds  in  the  Biscay  area.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  a great  deal  of  Black  Tern  migration  takes  place 
during  the  night,  when  guiding  lines  such  as  rivers  and  coasts 
would  be  of  less  help  to  the  birds  which  would  then  be  more 
strongly  affected  by  side  winds.  South-easterl)’  winds  in  particular 
would  cause  Black  Terns  moving  towards  the  north-east  through 

S. W.  France  to  be  deflected  in  such  a direction  that  they  would 
reach  Britain. 


SUMMARY 

1.  In  1954,  a large  passage  of  Black  Terns  was  noted  through 
the  British  Isles. 

2.  A few  birds  passed  through  in  the  latter  half  of  April,  and 
some  movement  continued  into  early  June,  but  the  largest  numbers 
were  concentrated  into  the  comparatively  short  period,  Sth  to  12th 
May. 

3.  Direction  of  flight  was  noted  in  31  instances  and  suggested 
that  birds  were  moving  mainly  between  cast  and  north-eastwards, 
from  the  west  of  the  British  Isles  towards  the  east  coast. 

4.  Distribution  of  birds  on  the  peak  date,  qth  Mav,  lends  some 
support  to  the  idea  of  routes  from  the  Severn  to  the  Thames,  M'ash 
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and  Humber;  and  from  Cheshire  and  south  Lancashire  to  York- 
shire and  the  Humber. 

5.  Points  of  similarity  between  this  1954  passag^e  and  earlier 
larg"e  movements  of  Black  Terns  are  considered.  In  each,  the 
movement  has  been  preceded  by  a rise  in  temperature  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Biscay  area  and  has  taken  place  in  face 
of  east  or  north-easterly  winds  over  the  British  Isles. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  birds  in  1954  had  been  carried  west  of 
their  normal  routes  by  easterly  lateral  winds  in  the  Biscay  area, 
and  it  is  shown  that  previously  recorded  large  movements  of  Black 
Terns  through  Britain  were  also  preceded  by  easterly  winds  in 
Biscay. 
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.Appendix — Records  of  Bl.ack  Terns  [Chlidonias  niger)  in 
British  Isles  in  spring  1954 

Detailed  records  are  summarized  below,  in  vice-county  sequence, 
together  with  names  of  observers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
their  help. 

Cornwall. 

April  2yd:  Tiozmary  Pool  (Bodmin  Moor),  one. 

April  24th:  .St.  Ives  Bav.  2. 

(J.  E.  Beckerlegge;  J.  C.  C.  Oliver.) 
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Devon. 

A pril  2T,rd : 
May  gth  : 
May  lyth : 
(R.  F. 
VV  ilson; 

Somerset. 

April  25th: 
May  Sth : 
May  gth  : 


Moore; 

Devon 


Taw-Torridge  Estuary,  off  Saunton,  2. 

Exe  Estuary,  17  + . 

Braunton  Marshes,  one. 

D.  F.  Musson;  A.  V.  Smith;  F.  R.  Smith  Mrs.  D. 
Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society.) 


Cheddar 
Cheddar 
Cheddar 
Res., 


Res.,  2. 

Res.,  6. 

Res.,  91;  CheY^'  \'alley  Res.,  ca.  90;  Blagdon 


Gravel  Pit  near  Salisbury,  ca.  20. 

F.  Patrick;  Wiltshire  .Archaeological  and 


(G.  Boyle;  P.  J.  Chadwick;  B.  King;  W.  T.  Pares;  W.  L.  Roseveare.) 

Wiltshire. 

May  271/1  : 

(Mrs.  R.  G.  Barnes;  H. 

Natural  History  Society.) 

Hampshire. 

April  23rd:  Over  R.  Meon,  nr.  Fareham,  2. 

April  241/1:  .Stanpit  Marsh,  nr.  Bournemouth,  one. 

May  6th  : R.  .\von,  nr.  Ringwood,  one. 

May  c)th  : Langstone  Harliour,  one;  Winnall,  nr.  Winchester,  4. 

(K.  Brown;  E.  Cohen;  Mrs.  Goodhart;  H.  J.  Goodhart;  W.  H.  Truckle; 
1).  and  R.  White.) 

Sussex. 

Chichester  Harbour,  3. 

Hey.shott  Pond,  nr.  Midhurst,  one. 

Knepp  Castle  I.,ake,  nr.  Horsham,  4. 

P.  Bond;  J.  Clegg;  G.  H.  Rees;  R.  Sandison.) 


May  &th  : 
May  gth  : 
May  lol/i 
(Miss 

Kent. 

A pril 
April 
M ay 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


241/1 : 
25I/1 : 
isl : 

\st  j 2nd ; 
yth  : 

81/1  : 
gth : 
lol/i ; 

51/1 : 


Dungeness  Pt.,  one;  Kent/Sussex  border,  one. 

St.  Mary’s  Bay,  one. 

Dungeness  Pt.,  one. 
circling  Dungeness  light,  3. 

Dungeness  Pt.,  one. 

Dungeness  Pt.,  22. 

Dungeness  Pt.,  7(1;  Dengemarsh  Beach,  43. 
Dungeness  Pt.,  4;  G.  Pit,  nr.  Eydd,  8. 

Dungeness  Pt.,  one. 

(H.  E.  -\xell;  H.  A.  R.  Cawkell;  1.  J.  Ferguson-Loes;  P.  F.  Le  Brocq; 
D.  1.  M.  Wallace;  Dungeness  Bird  Obs.) 

Surrey. 

May  gth:  Barn  Elms  Res.,  12 

May  lol/t : Barn  Elms  Res.,  21 

Gt.  Pond,  one. 

May  nth:  Frensham,  one. 

(M.  F.  B.  Baker;  G.  .A.  Hebditch;  H. 

A’eysey;  Guildford  Nat.  Hist,  and  Lit. 

Essex. 

King  George  V.  Res.,  Chingford,  14;  Al)berton 
30  + ; Ru.sh  (ireen  G.  Pit,  South  Romford,  5. 


A'irginia  Water 
; Guildford  S.  F 


P.  Medhurst; 
Soc.) 


Lake,  3. 

. , 10;  Frensham 

J.  Swift;  C.  M. 


May  gth  : 


Res,, 


May  lol/i : King  George  \’,  Res., 

May  nth:  King  George  A'.  Res., 

May  nth:  King  George  A'.  Res., 

May  16I/1 : King  George  V.  Res., 

May  19I/1 : ,Al)l)prton  Res.,  one. 

June,  ^th  : King  George  A'^.  Res., 

(1>.  C.  .Adkins;  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees; 
J.  L.  I'.  Parslow;  fi.  .A.  Pyman;  H.  IL 


6. 

2;  Goslield  Lake,  one. 
2;  .Abberton  Res.,  one. 
one. 


one. 
M.  S. 
Tutt; 


Es.sex  Nat.  His.  .Soc.;  F'issex  Bird  AA'atehing  lA 


Freeman;  I.  Higgins; 
P.  \A’.  D.  AVaite;  South 
Preservation  Soc.) 
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Hertfordshire. 

May  gth:  Tring  Reservoirs,  24  + ; Old  Parkbury  G.  Pit,  15; 

Hampermill  Lake,  6;  Aldenham  Res.,  4. 

May  10th:  Tring  Reservoirs,  30;  Old  Parkbury  G.  Pit,  9; 

Hampermill  Lake,  14;  Harefield  G.  Pit,  5;  West 
Hyde  G.  Pit,  16. 

May  iith:  Tring  Reservoirs,  one. 

(J.  S.  Carter;  P.  L.  Garrett;  H.  H.  S.  Hayward;  I.  Johnston;  H.  Jones; 
K.  A.  Landon;  L.  Lloyd-Evans;  B.  P.  Pickness;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rait- 
Kerr.) 


Middlesex. 

May  gth:  Staines  Res.,  7. 

May  iT/th:  Staines  Res.,  8. 

May  i^th-igth:  Staines  Res.,  3. 

June  2nd:  Brent  Res.,  one. 

L.  Baker;  P.  W.  P.  Browne;  M.  Cooper;  R.  S.  Hatch;  D.  K.  Mugford; 
B.  P.  Pickness;  D.  A.  Preston;  M.  G.  Ridpath;  W.  G.  Teagle;  London 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.) 


Berkshire. 

April  2^th-26tli:  Burghfield  G.  Pit.,  nr.  Reading,  one. 

May  gth:  Aldermaston  Wharf  G.  Pit,  21;  nr.  Reading,  10;  over 

Thames,  Wallingford,  c.  14. 

May  10th:  Wallingford  S.  F.,  3. 

(Bruce  Campbell;  W.  D.  Campbell;  M.  Davies;  W.  E.  Dickinson; 
J.  Fox;  K.  E.  L.  Simmons;  D.  M.  Turner-Ettlinger.) 


Oxfordshire. 

May  gth:  R.  Cherwell,  nr.  Water  Eaton,  10-20. 

(Bruce  Campbell;  J.  Kempson.) 

Buckinghamshire. 

April  23rd:  Marlow  G.  Pits,  21. 

April  2jth:  Marlow  G.  Pits,  4. 

May  gth:  Weston-Turville  Res.,  19;  Marlow  G.  Pits,  17. 

May  10th:  Weston-Turville  Res.,  19;  Marlow  G.  Pits,  2. 

(Mrs.  J.  B.  Cowdy;  J.  Field;  P.  L.  Garrett;  J.  Goring;  Middle  Thames 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.) 


Suffolk,  E. 

April  2^th:  Levenmere  Lake,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  one. 

May  23rd : Walberswick,  13. 

(A.  L.  Bull;  Mrs.  R.  Palmer;  P.  R.  Westall.) 


Norfolk. 

May  1st: 

May  2nd : 
May  3rd : 
May  4fli-7t/i ; 
May  6 th : 
May  8th : 
May  gth: 


May  10th  : 

May  11th: 
May  12th: 
May  i^th: 
May  i4f/i: 
May  i^th-igth 


Rockland  Broad,  one. 

Horsey  Mere,  one;  Cley,  one. 

Cley,  3;  Stanford  Water,  nr.  Thetford,  2. 

Cley,  4. 

Horsey  Mere,  3;  Hickling  Broad,  one. 

Cley,  3;  Wroxham  Broad,  5. 

Cley  20,-1-12;  Thompson  Water,  ca.  50;  Scolt  Head 
Island,  70;  Breydon  Water,  6;  Blakeney  Harbour, 
30;  Horsey  Mere,  3;  Taverham  G.  Pit,  nr. 
Norwich,  40-50;  Blickling  Lake,  11. 

Cley,  6;  Rockland  Broad,  114;  Hickling  Broad,  17 
and  18;  Taverham  G.  Pit,  36;  Mickle  Mere,  10. 
.Scolt  Head  Island,  3;  Rockland  Broad,  19. 

Cley,  3;  Rockland  Broad,  23;  Taverham  G.  Pit,  7. 
Cley,  2;  Rockland  Broad,  one. 

Cley,  4;  Rockland  Broad,  one. 

Cley,  3,  decreasing  to  one. 
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May  23rd:  Hickling  Broad,  one. 

(R.  Chestney;  G.  Crees;  A.  H.  Daukes;  T.  Easter;  E.  Ellis;  R. 
Harrison;  G.  Jessop;  D.  Layton;  L.  Lloyd;  E.  H.  Lynn-.\llen; 
E.  Piggin;  C.  D.  Raby;  R.  Richardson;  A.  W.  P.  Robertson;  J.  D. 
Scott;  M.  J.  Seago;  R.  Sewell;  H.  M.  Stanford;  Cley  Bird  Obs.) 


Cambridgeshire. 

April  2^th:  Hauxton  G.  Pit,  2. 

May  gtli:  Cambridge  .S.  F.,  7(?+5);  G.  Pit  nr.  Watcrbeach,  6; 

Hauxton  G.  Pit,  15. 

May  loth  and  12th:  Cambridge  S.  F.,  one. 

May  iMh:  Landbeach  G.  Pit,  one. 

May  i6th  : Cambridge  .S.  F.,  one. 

]une  5//i : Cambridge  S.  E.,  one. 

(C.  J.  Davies;  G.  M.  .S.  Easy;  D.  Farren;  A.  J.  Holcombe;  D.  .A.  Jones; 
Miss  P.  B.  Lind;  L.  Lloyd-Evans;  R.  .A.  Richardson;  P.  D.  Sell;  T.  C. 
•Smout;  .A.  E.  N ine;  Cambridge  Bird  Club.) 


Bedkordsiiike. 

May  ijth: 

(F.  Gribble; 


Arlesley  G.  Pits,  8;  Bedford  S.  F.,  22;  over  R.  Ouse, 
Bedford,  2. 

A.  R.  Jenkins;  Bedford  School.) 


IIU.N'TI.NGDONSIIIRE. 

May  Mh  : 

May  yth  : 

May  8th: 

May  loth  : 

Mav  i^//i; 

■ (tk  F.  Tebbutt.) 


over  R.  Ouse,  Bluntisham,  3. 
over  R.  Ouse,  Bluntisham,  2. 

Little  Paxton  G.  Pit,  nr.  St.  Neots,  6-8. 
Fletton,  nr.  I’eterborough,  5. 

Fletton,  one. 


Northamptonshire. 
May  gth  : 


June  3r6/ ; 

(F.  Gribble; 


R.  Nene,  nr.  ClilTord’s  Hill,  5;  Clifford’s  Hill  G.  Pit, 
8;  Sywell  Res.,  5;  Ecton  S.  F.,  6;  nr.  Higham 
Ferrers,  25. 

•Sywell  Res.,  one. 

R.  S.  Harkness;  .\.  J.  B.  Thompson.) 


Gloucestershire. 

May  gth:  Severn  Estuary:  .Sheperdine,  292;  nr.  New  Grounds, 

ca.  50;  Frampton-on  .Severn,  20-25. 

Coombe  Hill  Canal,  2;  Witcombe  Res.,  50^- 
Dowdeswell  Res.,  one. 

May  12th:  .South  Cerney,  one. 

(H.  H.  Davies;  N.  J.  .S.  Gurnev;  D.  R.  Hamblett;  ].  M.  Harrop; 
L.  W Hayvmrd;  R.  H.  Poulding;  T.  P.  Walsh;  G.  Waterston; 
Cheltenham  & District  N.  S.;  Dursley  & District  Bird  Watching  & 
PreservatiiA'  .Soc.;  Bristol  Nat’s’  .Soc.) 


Worcestershire. 

May  T,rd:  Bittell  Reservoirs,  one. 

May  8th  : Bittell  Re.servoirs,  6. 

May  gth:  Bittell  Re.servoirs,  25 -t-. 

May  loth:  Bittell  Reservoirs,  3. 

■(II.  (..  Alexander;  A.  R.  M.  Blake;  J.  Lord;  G.  Rutter;  W.  N.  A. 
Thom|ison;  West  Midland  Bird  Club.) 


Warwickshire. 

May  2nd: 

May  gth  : 

May  lath  : 

May  iilh: 

(ti.  .\.  .Arnold; 


•Alvecotc  Pools,  one. 

■Alvecote  Pools,  10. 

■Alvecote  Pools,  3. 

.Alvi'cote  Pools,  one. 

D.  F,.  Jcbbetl;  West  Midland  Bird  ('lul>.) 
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STAFFORnsiIIRE. 
May  2nd: 

M ay  Sth : 

May  gth  : 

May  loth  : 
May  12th: 
June  3rd : 

(C.  Clarke 


Bellfields  Res.,  one. 

Cannock  Res.,  8. 

Cannock  Res.,  16;  Bellfields  Res.,  30;  Branston 
Pools,  7;  Galley  Pools,  one. 

Bellfields  Res.,  5. 

Branston  Pools,  one. 

Cannock  Res.,  one. 

; D.  Hollands;  W.  K.  Marshall;  P.  R.  Powell;  M.  J.  Rogers.) 


Salop. 

May  10th:  Aqualate  Mere,  12. 

(A.  R.  M.  Blake.) 

Carmarthenshire. 

May  gth:  Laugharne  Burrows,  2. 

May  i^th:  Laugharne  Burrows,  one. 

(D.  K.  Bryson;  W.  Condry;  J.  F.  Thomas;  West  Wales  F.  S.) 


Pembrokeshire. 

May  Sth  : Dale,  one. 

(H.  Greenfield,  per  P.  E.  Davis.) 


F LINTSHIRE. 

May  gth : Llynhelleg  Lake,  nr.  Whitford,  ca.  20. 

(M.  Jones.) 


.'\nglesey. 

May  loth:  Malldraeth,  2. 

■(E.  K.  .\llin;  A.  E.  Male;  per  A.  B.  Sharrocks,  Cambrian  Ornitho- 
logical .Soc.) 


Lincolnshire. 
May  2nd : 
May  3rd: 
May  gth : 


May  loth: 

(F.  W.  Britten; 
Redshaw.) 


Burton  G.  Pits,  nr.  Lincoln,  one. 

Somercoates,  nr.  Louth,  one. 

R.  Welland,  Cowbit  Wash,  5;  Denton  Res., 
Grantham,  one;  Goxhill,  one;  Besthorpe  G.  Pits, 
Newark,  10;  Tattershall,  8. 

Cleethorpes,  one;  Saxilby,  8. 

R.  K.  Cornwallis;  C.  A.  Ottoway;  W.  M.  Peet;  E.  J. 


Leicestershire  and  Rutland. 

May  gth:  Groby  Pool,  ii;  Eye  Brook  Res.,  15;  Cropston  Res., 

3;  Thornton  Res.,  3;  Cottesmore,  13. 

May  10th:  .Saddington  Res.,  3;  ('ottesmore,  10. 

May  11th:  Cottesmore,  2. 

(R.  A.  O.  Hickling;  E.  I..  Roberts,  Leicestershire  &•  Rutland  Orni- 
thological .Society.) 


Nottinghamshire. 

May  gth  : Netherfield  G.  Pit,  ca.  30; 

May  11th:  Nottingham  S.  F".,  4. 

May  lyth : Netherfield  G.  Pit,  one. 

June  3rd:  Hoveringham  G.  Pit,  one. 

(J.  Staton;  Trent  Valley  Bird  Watchers.) 


Hoveringham  G.  Pit,  16. 


Derbyshire. 

May  gth:  Kedleston,  ca.  20;  Combs  Res.,  3;  Ednaston,  9. 

(.S.  .S.  Blythe;  W.  K.  Marshal;  ^Mscount  Scarsdale.) 
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Cheshire. 
May  ^th: 

Marbury  Mere*,  21;  Rostherne  Mere,  53;  Tabley 
Mere,  nr.  Knutsford,  5;  Sutton  Res.,  nr.  Maccles- 
field, 20-30;  West  Kirby,  one;  Redesmere,  36. 

May  loth: 
June  4fh: 

Oakmere,  2. 

Marbury  Mere*,  one. 

June  22nd:  Altrincham  S.  F.,  one. 

(E.  L.  .Arnold;  T.  H.  Bell;  .-\.  W.  Boyd;  J.  D.  Craggs;  W.  Mulligan; 
1’.  Newton;  G.  M.  Rolls;  L.  1’.  Samuels;  S.  Stanley;  G.  Trelfa.) 

* Marbury  Mere,  both  here  and  in  the  main  body  of  the  paper  refers  to  Mar^ 
bury,  Gt.  Eudworth. 


Lancashire. 
May  2nd : 

Lune  Estuary,  one  (to  May  5th);  Marton  Mere, 
Blackpool,  one. 

May  3rd-4t/( : 
May  4f/i : 
May  ^th : 
May  gth  : 
May  10th: 
May  nth  : 
May  ijth: 
June  5t/i : 

Pennington  Flash,  Leigh,  one. 

Marton  Mere,  3. 

Marton  Mere,  one. 

Astley  Flash,  3;  Pennington  Flash,  ca.  43. 
Belmont,  2-3;  Pennington  Flash,  4. 
Leighton  Moss,  6;  Pennington  Flash,  one. 
Freckleton,  3. 

Astley  Flash,  one. 

(R.  Cooke;  T.  Edmondson;  N.  Harwood;  Rev.  Canon  G.  .\.  K. 
Hervey;  F.  R.  Horrocks;  M.  Jones;  F.  Lowe;  D.  J.  McCullagh.) 


Yorkshire. 
May  2nd: 
May  3rd: 
May  5<h : 
May  yth  : 
May  8/h  : 
May  gth: 

F'airburn,  4;  Chelker  Res.,  2. 

Whitby,  one. 

Ebberston,  nr.  Thornton-le-Dale,  one. 

.Albert  Dock,  Hull,  3. 

Sunk  Island,  one. 

Spurn,  14;  Skipwith  Common,  3;  Malham  Tarn,  21; 
Brotherton/Fairburn,  34-F;  Eccup  Res.,  8;  Chelker 
Res.,  26;  Gouthwaite  Res.,  6;  Ringstone  Edge 
Res.,  7;  Wintersett  Res.,  10;  Swillington,  8;  Tong, 
Bradford,  7. 

May  loth : 

Ben  Rhydding  S.  F.,  3;  Eccup  Res.,  35;  .Allerton 
By  water,  i. 

May  iith-i2th: 
June  yth : 

Fairburn,  4. 
Fairburn,  3. 

(G.  H.  .Ainsworth;  I.  G.  Brown;  H.  Brunton;  H.  O.  Bunce;  \VA  A. 
Butterfield;  G.  Carr;  R.  Chislett;  F.  Cooke;  J.  Cudworth;  B.  Dale; 
K.  Dale;  K.  Daw.son;  R.  F.  Dickens;  A\A  E.  Dickinson;  R.  M.  Garnett; 
E.  Grace;  P.  F.  Holmes;  R.  A^.  Jackson;  C.  E.  King;  .A.  H.  B.  Lee; 
J.  Leedall;  J.  D.  Pickup;  L.  Thompson;  .A.  F.  G.  Walker;  Leeds  & 
District  Bird  Watchers’  Club;  .Spurn  Bird  Observatory;  A’orkshire 
Naturalists’  I’nion;  Malham  Tarn  Field  Centre;  Bradford  Naturalists’ 
Soc.) 


Durham. 

May  ^th  : 

May  6th  : 

May  Sth-ioth  : 
May  <)th: 

May  nth: 

Cowpen  Marsh  (Tees  Estuary),  2. 
("iowpen  Marsh,  one. 

Bolden  Flats,  .Sunderland,  one. 
Cowpen  Mar.sh,  3. 

Cowpen  Marsh,  2. 

(F.  Grey;  P.  J.  Stead;  G.  W.  Temperley;  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Northum- 
berland, Durham  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 


Plate  21 


r.S.  XalioiiaJ  Auduhmi  Snciehj 


AUan  D.  Criiicl:shanK- 


Mau-;  ^'HI.Lo\VTnKOAT  (drollilypis  Irichas):  America 
About  the  size  of  a Willow  Warbler  {Pliylloscopns  Irocliiliix),  olive-brown  above 
ami  mainly  yellow  below,  the  adult  male  ^'ellowlhr()at  is  made  distinctive  bv  his 
black  “ljurglar’s  mask”  extending  from  cheek  to  cheek  across  the  forehead. 

(see  page  170) 


I’l-ATK  -!-! 


I'.S.  Nii/i<niiil  A 11(1  nhnii  Sncichj 


Mai. I',  MKoAi'  {dtudhlyl^is  Irirlid.'.) 

rill’  sli.'ipc  .-nui  coloiir.-ition  of  ihr  miisk  is  hi'tlrr  iiuru' 
lli:m  ill  lli.'il  on  pl.'itr  _>  i . Tlir  wcll-di'lini'il  ,'ish-f'ri'y  arr 
hrhinil  111''  lilack  can  also  lie  seen.  I'lic  crown  is  j>rccnci 
iippcr-parl s and  ihc  \cllow  hclow  is  hrif.;lilcsl  al 


.\Ml.niCA 

lied  in  lliis  pliolof^raph 
I \\  liicli  rornis  a luirdiT 

lhan  llic  rest  ol  the 
111'  lliro;il. 


Platk  23 


U.S.  National  Audubon  Society  Saniiict  .1.  (IrinicK 


Fk.mai.k  \ hi.lowti iroat  (Geothlypis  trichas)  at  the  nest: 

Fr.oKiDA,  L'Nited  States,  Ma\-  1034 

'I'hc  female  is  much  duller  than  the  male,  being  hrowner  above  ;ind  with  a more 
huffish  tinge  to  the  yellow  on  the  under-parts;  in  particular,  she  lacks  all  trace 
of  the  hhick  mask.  The  nest,  usu.ally  on  or  near  the  ground,  is  a hulkv  structure 
of  loosely  woven  gi-asses,  reeds  and  leaves  (see  also  plate  24). 


Plate  ’4 


r..S.  XiilioiKil  Aiiiliibon  Sorifljl  Saiiiiict  .1.  (i/'/mc.-' 

AM)  icc.c.s  oi'  \'i;i.U)\VTiiiv<)A'i'  (dcolhlypis  Iriflin.s):  Amhuua 
rii*’  o|)''n  iii’sl  is  lined  with  liner  nrassc's,  (ihres  and,  sometimes,  hair.  I lie  elutrh 
iisualK'  consists  of  four  ef<f<s  and  these  are  cre.amy-white,  speckled,  chielly  at  the 
lar}<e|-  end,  with  reddish-hrown.  (see  pane  171) 
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Northumberland. 

May  ^th:  Holy  Island,  one. 

May  iMh-i^th:  Low  Newton,  nr.  Embleton,  one. 

(W.  S.  Craster;  E.  A.  R.  Ennion;  G.  W.  Temperley;  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
of  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Monks’  House 
Bird  Observatory.) 

Scotland,  Isle  of  May. 

May  12th  and  li^th:  one  (first  record). 

(M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn;  G.  L.  Sandeman,  Isle  of  May  Bird  Observatory.) 

Shetland,  B.ay  of  Scousburgh. 

June  i8th-2ist:  one  twice  seen  between  these  dates. 

(Capt.  D.  Stewart;  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  Bull.,  Vol.  2,  No.  4.) 

Eire,  The  Knock,  Balbriggan,  Co.  Dublin. 

May  gth:  3. 

May  loth  and  nth:  2. 

(R.  D.  Baker;  F.  W.  Fox;  I.  Franklin;  G.  R.  Humphreys;  A.  Mason.) 

The  undermentioned,  whose  names  do  not  appear  under  the 
county  lists,  have  also  sent  information.  Neg'ative  records  have 
been  extremely  useful  in  gfiving-  an  indication  of  peak  dates,  actual 
distribution,  and  how  soon  birds  have  passed. 

Dougal  Andrew;  Miss  G.  van  der  Baan  (Amsterdam);  R.  H.  Baillie;  Arn  van 
den  Berg  (Controleur-Vogelwet,  Kampen,  Holland);  E.  Blezard;  W.  S.  Cowin; 
Dr.  Rudolf  Drost  (Vogelwarte  Helgoland);  Paul  G4roudet  (Editor  of  Nos 
Oiseaux,  .Switzerland);  Holger  Holgersen  (Stavanger,  Norway);  Noel  Mayaud 
(Editor  ef  Alauda,  France);  Gunnar  Otterlind  (Editor  of  Var  Fagelvdrld, 
Sweden);  A.  C.  Perdeck  (Vogeltrekstation  Texel,  Holland);  G.  Smeed  (Dor- 
drecht, Holland);  M.  K.  Swales;  R.  Thearle  (Bardsey  Bird  and  Field  Obser- 
vatory); The  Director  of  Institut  Royal  des  Sciences  Naturelles  de  Belgique; 
Nederlandsche  Ornithologische  Vereeniging,  Amsterdam;  .Skokholm  Bird 
Observatory;  Dr.  F.  Bernis  (Madrid,  Spain);  E.  D.  H.  Johnson  (Jersey);  C.  A. 
Blume  (Copenhagen,  Denmark). 


SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF 
THE  YELLOWTHROAT 


Photographed  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  and  Samuel  A.  Grimes 

(Plates  21-24) 

In  place  of  the  Sylviidae  so  widespread  throughout  the  Old  World, 
there  is  in  America  a family  of  wood  warblers,  the  Parulidae,  which 
includes  more  than  50  species  of  a number  of  genera  that  are  not 
represented  at  all  in  the  Palaearctic.  Until  recently  the  only  two 
records  of  American  wood  warblers  in  Britain — the  Yellow  Warbler 
[Dendruica  petechia)  in  Durham  in  1904,  and  the  Black-and-white 
\\'arbler  [Mniotilta  varia)  in  Shetland  in  1936 — have  been  regarded 
as  having  escaped  from  captivity,  or  somehow  reached  this  country 
by  artificial  means.  In  the  last  few  months,  however,  two  more 
species  have  occurred  in  circumstances  which  make  it  clear  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  genuine  vagrants  to  the  British  Isles. 
One  of  these  was  the  Yellowthroat  {Geothlypis  trichas)  trapped  on 
Lundy  on  4th  November  1954  (see  pp.  145-147);  the  other  was  a 
Myrtle  Warbler  (D.  coronata]  seen  at  Newton  St.  Gyres,  Devon, 
from  5th  January  1955  to  loth  February,  when  it  died. 

The  Yellowthroat  breeds  throughout  the  North  American  conti- 
nent from  south-east  Alaska  to  central  Mexico,  being  found  in 
suitable  localities  in  every  part  except  the  far  north,  it  being  absent, 
according  to  the  outline  given  by  A.  C.  Bent  in  Life  Histories  of 
North  Americati  IFoot/  IVarhIers  (1953,  pp.  542-565),  from  the 
Canadian  provinces  north  of  55  degrees,  except  in  the  west.  It  is 
migratory  and  normally  winters  in  the  southernmost  United  States, 
Mexico,  Central  .America  and  the  West  Indies.  However,  in  the 

words  of  Bent — “so  many  individuals have  been  found 

wintering  well  north  of  the  usual  winter  range  of  these  birds  that 
it  has  become  something  more  than  an  accidental  occurrence.’’ 
So  much  so  that  there  are  now  numerous  November  and  December 
records  as  far  north  as  New  York. 

The  adult  male  Yellowthroat  has  as  its  most  striking  feature  a 
black  “burglar’s  mask’’  extending  from  the  forehead  around  the 
eye  and  across  the  cheek.  It  is  bordered  behind  with  a clearly 
defined  ash-grey  area,  the  extent  of  which  with  the  black  is  quite 
well  shown  in  plates  21  and  22.  .Above,  including  the  wings  and 
tail,  the  bird  is  olive-brown  in  colour,  greener  on  the  crown,  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  on  the  edges  of  the  wing  feathers.  Below  it 
is  a clear  lemon-yellow,  this  being  particularly  striking  at  the 
throat,  thus  giving  the  bird  its  name.  The  Hanks  are  washed  with 
dark  olive-brown,  and  there  is  a buff  colour  band  across  the  breast. 
Tinges  of  cinnamon  occur  to  a variable  extent  on  the  under-parts, 
except  the  throat.  In  its  first  winter  the  male  lacks  the  black  mask, 
tliough  traces  of  it  are  present  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  varying 
from  a few  feathers  to  a considerable  area,  but  the  black  is  alwavs 
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obscured  as  these  feathers  have  grey  tips  and  edgings.  This  was 
the  plumage  of  the  bird  on  Lundy.  The  female  is  by  comparison 
a very  dull  creature  (see  plate  23),  for  she  lacks  entirely  the  black 
on  the  head,  the  upper-parts  are  browner  and  less  olive,  and  below 
the  yellow  is  dulled  with  a buff  tinge. 

This  species  is  typically  associated  with  water.  The  accounts 
quoted  by  Bent  show  that  it  winters  in  low-lying  pastures  where 
the  grass  is  tall,  in  marshy  areas,  reed-beds,  wet  thickets,  and 
alongside  rivers.  In  the  breeding  season  it  is  fond  of  the  borders 
of  marshes,  and  is  particularly  found  on  little  islands  in  swampy 
areas  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  streams  running  through 
woody  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  individual  pairs  may  at  times 
be  found  well  away  from  wet  situations,  in  shrubbery  and  brambles, 
and  along  the  edges  of  woods. 

The  nest  is  usually,  but  not  always,  on  or  a few  inches  above  the 
ground,  lodged  in  tussocks  of  grass,  reeds,  brambles,  etc.,  and 
often  close  by  a shrub  or  small  tree.  It  is  well  concealed,  and  is 
a rather  large  and  bulky  structure  composed  of  dead  grass,  reed 
stems,  dead  leaves,  etc.,  loosely  and  untidily  put  together  (see  plate 
23).  A lining  composed  of  fine  grasses,  fibres  and,  sometimes, 
hair  gives  a neater  appearance  (see  plate  24)  to  the  inside  of  the 
cup,  which  is  about  if  inches  wide  and  i|  inches  deep.  Usually 
4 eggs  are  laid,  though  the  clutch  may  vary  from  3-5.  These  are 
creamy-white,  speckled  chiefly  at  the  large  end  with  reddish-brown, 
amber  and  black.  They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Lesser 
Whitethroat  {Sylvia  curruca).  Incubation  lasts  about  12  days, 
and  is  by  the  female  alone.  Both  sexes  feed  the  young,  which 
remain  in  the  nest  for  10  days.  Most  pairs  are  double-brooded. 

Throughout  most  of  its  range  the  Yellowthroat  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  warblers,  well  known  because  the  male  is  so  easily 
recognised  and  because  of  its  characteristic  song  made  up  of  loud, 
clear  and  strongly  accented  syllables.  Prom  the  discussion  given 
by  Bent,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  individual  variation  but 
apparently  the  song  normally  consists  of  three  or  four  repetitions 
of  a phrase  of  two  to  six  notes,  with  one  note  strongly  emphasized, 
the  whole  lasting  only  2\  seconds.  .\  common  version  of  the 
phrase  has  been  rendered  as — “I  beseech  you.”  There  is  also  a 
flight-song  of  short,  confused,  spluttering  notes,  ending  as  the 
bird  flies  up  to  the  highest  point  of  its  flight,  after  which  it  drops 
silently  to  the  place  where  it  started. 

The  Yellowthroat  has  a number  of  very  wren-like  characteristics. 
It  comes  out  on  open  perches  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  dodges 
quickly  out  of  sight.  When  disturbed,  it  flies  for  only  a few  yards 
before  disappearing  into  the  next  piece  of  cover.  At  times  it  utters 
a variety  of  chattering  and  scolding  notes  as  it  darts  from  place 
to  place  out  of  sight,  and  then  re-anoears.  The  usual  call  note 
is  harsh  and  loud.  Like  most  warblers,  the  species  is  almost 
entirely  insectivorous,  feeding  on  flies,  ants,  spiders,  moths,  trrubs 
and  so  on.  T.j.F.-L. 


THE  FLEDGING  OF  A BROOD  OF  RAVENS 

By  E.  F.  Warren 


Between  8th  and  i6th  May  1953  I had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  fledging  of  a brood  of  five  young  Ravens  [Corvus  corax)  on 
Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire.  The  island  supports  only  one  breeding 
pair  and  that  year  they  had  nested  on  the  north-facing  Guillemots’ 
or  Ravens’  cliff,  choosing  a ledge  only  some  15  to  20  feet  from 
the  top  of  an  overhanging  cliff  itself  some  100  feet  high,  and  the 
nest  was  sited  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  man  except  by  swinging 
on  a rope.  It  could  be  watched  obliquely  from  across  a gully  at 
some  20  yards  range,  or  more  directly  at  a range  of  some  40  yards. 

On  9th  May  all  five  young  Ravens  were  on  the  nest-ledge. 
Neither  parent  was  present  at  11.45  (G.M.T.  throughout)  nor  was 
either  seen  to  visit  the  nest-ledge  by  the  writer  or  any  other 
observer  during  the  period  under  review,  though  one  at  least  was 
frequently  perched  on  one  or  other  of  a number  of  rock  pinnacles 
within  200  yards  of  the  nest.  The  young  were  all  well-feathered, 
but  a gradation  in  plumage  was  clearly  visible,  the  most  developed 
appearing  very  like  an  adult  Raven  and  only  reliably  distinguish- 
able by  a pink  area  around  the  gape  which  all  the  young  birds 
possessed.  The  least  developed  bird  bad  substantial  amounts  of 
down  fluffing  out  through  its  feathers  particularly  on  the  flanks. 
The  young  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  adults  by  the  browner 
colouring  referred  to  in  The  Handbook,  even  though  one  young 
bird  was  seen  at  a range  of  4 feet  a day  or  two  after  leaving  the 
nest. 

The  first  young  Raven  to  fly — the  most  developed — did  so, 
unwitnessed  by  man,  between  11.30  and  16.30  on  10th  May,  the 
time  until  then  having  been  apparently*  occupied  by  all  five  young 
birds  either  in  resting  or  in  strutting  about  the  nest  itself  and  the 
ledge  on  which  it  rested,  preening,  stretching  legs  and  wings  and 
flapping  their  wings  excitedly.  These  activities  were  sometimes 
conducted  by  all  the  birds  together,  but  more  commonly  by  two  or 
three  while  their  fellows  sat  huddled  on  the  ledge  or  nest.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  excited  wing-flapping  was  conducted  very  much 
more  often  than  not  with  the  bird  facing  inward  toward  the  clifl', 
and  that  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  facing  outward  the  young 
bird  sometimes  appeared  almost  to  lose  balance  and  launch  itself 
prematurely.  The  most  ambitious  “flight”  carried  out  by  any 
bird  at  the  nest  was  a tumbling  drop  accompanied  by  wing-flapping 
from  the  nest  itself  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  nest-ledge,  a “flight” 
of  perhaps  3 or  4 feet,  with  a downward  drop  of  2 feet. 

* Until  the  first  young  bird  had  flown  I paid  only  occasional  visits  to  the  nest 
hut  thereafter,  till  all  the  birds  had  flown,  the  nest  was  watched  by  the  writer 
for  some  s or  f>  hours  dailv,  spread  between  morning,  .afternoon  and  evening, 
and  by  other  watchers  on  the  island  in  passing. 
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At  17.25  on  loth  May  the  second  young-  Raven  flew,  stepping 
with  apparent  calmness  from  the  ledge  after  only  a very  short 
spell  of  “exercising”,  its  departure  producing  no  noticeable  re- 
actions from  the  three  birds  remaining  on  the  ledge.  Almost  at 
the  very  moment  that  this  fledging  bird  took  to  the  wing,  one 
parent  flew  toward  it  from  one  of  its  sentry  posts — a rock  pinnacle 
some  100  yards  from  the  nest — and  the  second  parent  almost 
immediately  flew  up  too.  Both  parents  then  accompanied  the 
young  bird  on  its  first  flight  of  perhaps  some  300  or  400  yards, 
out  over  the  sea  in  a semi-circle,  returning  to  a neighbouring  head- 
land. The  young  bird  flew  steadily  and  well,  but  bounced  and 
stumbled  on  landing.  Immediately  after  this  flight  I left  the  nest 
area  but  returning  later  between  19.30  and  20.00  found  both 
parents  on  this  same  neighbouring  headland  with  one  young'  bird — 
presumably  this  one  that  had  most  recently  flown,  though  it  may- 
have  been  the  first  bird  to  leave. 

Sometime  between  20.00,  when  I last  saw  the  Ravens  on  loth 
May,  and  about  21.00,  when  another  observer,  Mr.  A.  Phillips, 
looked  at  the  ledge,  a third  bird  left  the  nest — somewhat 
suprisingly,  for  by  20.00  there  was  practically  no  activity  among 
the  three  birds  on  the  nest  ledge,  and  I had  concluded  that  they 
were  all  preparing  to  roost.  However,  the  flight  was  evidently 
successfully  performed  and  the  first  night  away  from  the  nest 
safely  passed,  for  at  8.15  on  nth  May  the  three  fledged  young  and 
both  parents  were  all  seen  together  on  a headland  near  the  nest. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  first  bird  to  fly  had  definitely  been 
seen  since  it  left  the  nest  16-21  hours  before. 

At  8.15  on  nth  May,  when  the  parents  and  the  three  fledged 
young  were  all  seen  together,  the  two  remaining  birds  were  still 
on  their  nest-ledge,  and  there  they  remained  at  any  rate  until  after 
20.30.  The  same  sort  of  “exercising”  went  on  spasmodically, 
with  noticeably  less  activity  around  mid-day  and  in  the  early  after- 
noon, but  neither  bird  brought  itself  to  step  off  into  space.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  in  the  times  during  which  the  nest  was  under 
observation  neither  adult  was  seen  to  come  to  it,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  positive  evidence  that  the  young  were  ever  fed  at  the 
nest  during  the  period  under  review  ; nor  was  there  any  sign  of  any 
freshly  brought  animal  remains  about  the  nest  or  ledge.  Indeed, 
on  the  iith  the  two  birds  remaining  at  the  nest  appeared  to  be 
feeling  some  hunger:  they  frequently  turned  over  such  debris  as 
there  was  on  the  nest  and  ledge  and  pulled  pieces  of  twig  from 
the  nest  and  tried  to  eat  them.  Between  13.30  and  15.00,  however, 
each  bird  defaecated  at  least  once  and  each  threw  up  a pellet  that 
dropped  to  some  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  overhanging  cliff. 
These  boulders  were  accessible  and  going  down  to  them  I found 
two  fresh  pellets  containing  masses  of  feathers,  and  dry  ones 
containing  rabbit-fur  and  bones  and  the  foot  of  a Puffin  [Fraterciila 
arctica)  among  other  and  unidentified  material. 
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At  20.30  on  this  day  one  of  the  adults  was  seen  with  the  three 
fledged  birds  and  the  other  two  young  were  sitting  quietly  on  the 
nest  ledge. 

i2th  May  saw  the  process  of  the  brood  leaving  the  nest  com- 
pleted. At  og.oo  only  one  bird  remained  on  the  nest  ledge:  it 
was  the  least  developed  of  the  five  and  still  showed  a fair  amount 
of  down  on  the  flanks.  The  other  bird  was  sitting  on  a small  and 
narrow  ledge  some  30  feet  down  the  cliff,  to  which  it  must  have 
flown  either  late  on  the  previous  night  or  early  that  morning. 
Until  11.20  it  remained  practically  motionless  on  this  ledge  and 
then  flew  steadily  across  the  gully  to  the  headland  that  had  been 
favoured  by  the  second  bird  to  leave  the  nest. 

At  13.15  the  last  Raven  of  the  five  was  still  on  the  nest  ledge 
and  at  13.25  it  called  “craak  craak” — something  like  the  call  of 
a Carrion  Crow  (C.  corone).  This  was  the  first  call  heard  from 
any  of  the  young  birds,  but  it  evoked  no  immediate  parental 
response  that  could  be  observed.  At  14.20,  however,  the  two 
parents  flew  round  the  bay  of  which  the  Ravens’  cliff  and  gully 
form  part,  one  crying  “pruk  pruk”;  the  young  bird  made  no 
response,  though  at  14.40  it  called  “craak  craak  craak’’  as  one 
parent  flew  past.  From  13.15  to  14.40  the  young  bird  had  done 
some  preening  and  stretching  but  was  not  particularly  active,  and 
from  14.40  to  about  15.00  it  remained  quite  inactive.  Thereafter, 
however,  a period  of  great  activity  set  in,  consisting  of  preening, 
stretching,  “craaking’’  and  hopping-  and  jumping  about,  and  cul- 
minating at  16.02  with  the  bird  leaving  its  nest  ledge  without  fuss 
or  trouble  and  flying"  steadily  to  a sloping  rock  face  containing  the 
nests  of  Herring  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  (Larus  argentafns 
and  fusciis).  The  gulls  resented  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  but 
it  showed  no  fear  of  them,  remaining  erect  as  they  swooped  over 
it  except  to  duck  when  two  came  at  it  at  once.  It  was  found  by 
a parent  after  perhaps  one  or  two  minutes — at  least  one  had  been 
in  the  vicinity  all  the  afternoon. 

From  this  time  onwards  it  was  rare  to  see  all  seven  birds  at 
once,  though  they  were  so  seen  at  ii.oo  on  13th  May  on  the 
slopes  of  Purple  Bay  some  150  yards  from  the  now  deserted  nest. 
-•\t  15.45  ori  the  same  day  six  birds  were  seen  here. 

On  the  morning  of  14th  May  four  of  the  young  and  one  adult 
were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  cliif,  one  of  the  young  at  a 
range  of  four  feet  for  some  time,  when  the  bird  betrayed,  as  did 
the  other  young  when  approached  closely,  some  uneasiness  but 
showed  no  great  eagerness  to  flv.  When  they  did  so  it  was  in  a 
calm  and  unhurried  manner.  On  one  occasion  this  morning  a 
young  bird  disturbed  by  me  flew  on  to  the  nest  ledge,  but  from 
the  lack  of  any  alteration  in  its  general  behaviour,  the  nest  ledge 
now  seemed  to  be  of  no  special  significance  to  it.  In  the  afternoon 
of  T4th  Mav  all  five  young  birds  were  together  on  the  south  slope 
of  Purple  Bay  when  an  adult  appeared  and  fed  one  chick,  followed 
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by  the  other  adult  with  no  food.  This  was  the  only  feeding-  seen 
during  the  whole  period. 

By  15th  May  there  was  no  sign  of  any  Ravens  near  the  nest 
or  near  Purple  Bay  but  two  young  were  seen  some  f mile  from 
the  nest  by  the  writer,  and  others  in  the  same  vicinity  by  other 
observers.  By  the  following  day  Ravens  were  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  and  indeed  it  seemed  that  all  ties  with  the  nest  and 
nest  area  had  been  severed  and  that  the  whole  island  was  now 
their  realm. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  parent  Ravens  appeared  to  take  no  part  in  encouraging 
the  young  to  leave  the  nest  but  were  generally  at  hand  to 
accompany  or  defend  the  young  bird  at  the  time  of  its  first  flight. 

2.  The  young  birds  were  generally  silent  on  the  ledge  and 
appeared  not  to  be  fed.  Hunger  may  therefore  encourage  them  to 
leave  the  nest  ledge,  and  the  one  young  bird  that  did  call — the  last 
to  leave  and  probably,  therefore,  the  longest  starved — may  have 
uttered  a hunger  call  which,  getting  no  response,  further 
encouraged  it  to  fly. 

3.  The  birds  flew,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  order  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  last  to  fly  was  less  developed  when  it  flew  than  was 
the  first. 

4.  The  period  between  the  first  and  last  bird  flying  was  some 
48  to  53  hours,  depending  upon  when  exactly  the  first  bird  took 
wing. 

5.  Once  away  from  the  nest  neither  it  nor  the  nest-ledge 
appeared  to  have  any  special  significance  for  the  birds,  and  the 
only  one  to  return  to  it  appeared  to  do  so  quite  accidentally. 

6.  After  the  first  flight  the  young  birds  still  did  not  seem  eager 
to  take  to  the  wing  even  on  the  close  approach  of  a human  being, 
but  when  they  did  do  so,  it  was  confidently  and  without  panic. 

7.  After  the  young  had  left  the  nest,  the  area  covered  by  the 
whole  family  rapidly  grew,  to  extend,  it  seemed,  all  over  the  island 
within  about  three  days.  * 


NOTES 


Defence  behaviour  of  a flock  of  Coot. — There  are  some  references 
in  The  Handbook  to  the  behaviour  of  flocks  of  Coot  [Fulica  atra) 
when  attacked  by  birds  of  prey.  On  iith  January  1953,  at  Cannock 
Reservoir,  Staffordshire,  I witnessed  the  same  behaviour  when  a 
Herring  (full  [Lams  argentatus)  dived  over  a scattered  flock  of 
about  300  Coot.  Those  on  the  fringe  of  the  flock  flew  a few  yards 
low  over  the  water,  with  much  splashing',  towards  the  centre,  so 
that  the  birds  formed  a compact  circular  patch.  After  another 
swoop  the  Herring  Gull  flew  off  and  the  birds  in  the  flock  then 
gradually  drifted  apart  to  become  once  more  a straggling  group. 

The  throwing  up  of  water  which  is  referred  to  in  The  Handbook 
as  an  “active  communal  defence”  appeared  in  this  instance  to  be 
merely  a consequence  of  the  hurried  flight  of  the  outermost  birds. 
.As  the  birds  never  had  to  rise  much  above  the  water,  the  feet  and 
wings  automatically  caused  the  splashing.  J.  Lord 

Little  Ringed  Plover  breeding  In  Cheshire. — On  23rd  June  1954 
I found  4 Little  Ringed  Plovers  [Chnmdrius  diibins)  at  a locality 
in  central  Cheshire  adjacent  to  some  shallow  pools.  'I'he  following- 
day  .A.  W.  Boyd  accompanied  me  to  the  place  and  we  saw  the  4 
birds  again.  As  they  were  observed  simultaneously  only  in  flight, 
we  were  not  certain  whether  all  the  individuals  were  adults  or 
whether  any  young  birds  were  present.  Those  watched  on  the 
ground,  however,  were  on  each  occasion  adults. 

.A  single  bird  was  seen  on  2nd  July,  after  which  date  no  further 
visits  were  made  until  13th  July  when  1 found  a bird  sitting  on  a 
nest  containing  four  eggs.  The  nest  was  situated  within  four  feet 
of  the  water’s  edge  and  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  earlier  visits.  Boyd  saw  the  sitting  bird  on  the  next  day  and 
the  eggs  were  still  in  the  nest  on  the  i8th,  but  no  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  other  than  the  sitting  bird  were  seen.  On  24th  July, 
however,  the  eggs  had  gone  and  a thorough  search  of  the  area 
on  this  and  the  following  day  shovVed  no  sign  of  any  adults  or 
young  birds. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  in  the  season  when  the  eggs  were  laid  it 
is  possible  that  this  was  a second  nest.  It  was  noted  that  the 
water  level  rose  considerably  following  periods  of  heavy  rain  and 
some  suitable  nesting  areas  were  submerged,  and  this  could  easily 
have  accounted  for  an  earlier  failure.  The  eggs  from  the  nest  that 
was  found  were,  however,  not  lost  in  this  way  and  an  avian  or 
rodent  predator  was  suspected.  This  is  the  second  recorded 
occurrence  of  the  species  in  the  county  and  the  first  attempt  at 
breeding.  L.  L.  Arnold 

Little  Ringed  Plover  breeding  in  Oxfordshire. — A pair  of  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  [Chnradritis  diibiiis)  was  seen  close  to  an  empty 
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nest-scrape  on  an  Islet  in  an  Oxfordshire  gravel  pit  on  igth  May 
1954.  A single  egg  was  found  in  a fresh  scrape  near-by  on  23rd 
May.  This  nest  was  robbed  ; the  next  attempt  was  flooded,  but  a 
c/4  finally  hatched  in  July,  two  or  three  young  fledging  success- 
fully ; individuals  were  seen  at  the  pit  till  September.  One  or 
more  other  adults  were  present  in  May,  but  no  other  evidence  of 
nesting  was  reported.  This  is  the  first  occurrence  and  breeding 
record  for  Oxfordshire  and  full  details  will  appear  in  the  Report 
of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  for  1954.  Bruce  Campbell 
[Now  that  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  is  so  well  established  in 
England,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  publish  a summary  of  all 
breeding  records  every  year.  We  shall  therefore  in  future  publish 
each  year,  as  has  been  done  here  for  1954,  notes  on  breeding- 
records  which  represent  the  colonisation  of  new  counties. 
Periodically,  every  three  years  if  possible,  we  hope  that  Mr.  E.  R. 
Parrinder  will  prepare  for  us  an  analysis  of  all  the  breeding-records 
since  the  previous  summary,  as  he  recently  did  for  the  years  1951- 
53  {antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  198-203). — Eus.] 

Snipe  drumming  regularly  in  November. — Between  the  13th 
and  20th  November  1954  I was  shooting  on  the  west  coast  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Danish  border,  and 
on  each  of  these  days,  except  the  13th  and  the  20th,  I heard  Snipe 
[Capella  gallinago)  drumming.  The  birds  were  numerous  and 
wild.  On  three  of  the  days  the  ground  was  hard  almost  all  the 
time  from  frosts  of  the  previous  nights.  There  was  little  wind 
and  the  weather  was  mostly  fine.  Apart  from  the  drumming 
during  the  day,  I also  heard  It  after  dark  on  one  occasion;  this 
was  over  the  salt  marshes  during  the  evening  flight,  and  the  ground 
was  frozen,  there  being  3°C.  of  frost  Henry  Foster 

Black-headed  Gull  alighting  on  the  back  of  Tufted  Duck. — The 

habit  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  {Larns  ridibundus)  of  attaching 
itself  to  various  species  of  diving  duck  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
them  of  food  brought  to  the  surface  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
discussed  at  length  {antea,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  12-15  and  57). 

The  general  procedure  adopted  by  the  gulls  to  obtain  food  in 
this  manner  is  to  make  a sudden  attack  on  the  duck  immediately 
it  surfaces  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  induced  to  drop  whatever  it 
has  brought  up,  which  is  then  picked  up  by  the  gull.  Actual 
snatching  of  food  from  the  victim  appears  to  be  less  common.  It 
may  therefore  be  worth  placing  on  record  that  on  22nd  November 
1954,  at  a gravel  pit  near  Radlett,  Hertfordshire,  I watched  two 
gulls  of  this  species  attending  a small  flock  of  Tufted  Duck  {Aythya 
fidigula)  in  the  manner  described  above.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  gulls  hovered  above  the  spot  where  a duck  had 
submerged,  and  immediately  this  bird  surfaced  near-by  the  gull 
alighted  on  its  back,  and  maintaining  its  balance  with  open  wings, 
snatched  something  from  the  duck’s  bill.  Bryan  L.  Sage 
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Large  autumn  gathering  of  Black  Terns  inland  in  Somerset. — 

On  5th  August  1954,  at  the  Chew  Valley  Reservoir,  Somerset,  an 
unusually  large  party  of  170  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger)  was 
counted  late  in  the  evening.  The  terns  were  keeping  mainly  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  reservoir  where  they  were  actively  feeding  and 
were  apparently  taking  small  insects  off  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  would  appear  that  the  gathering  is  one  of  the  largest  yet  recorded 
for  the  species  at  any  inland  water  in  the  British  Isles. 

P.  J.  Ch.vdwick  and  Bern.vrd  King 

White-winged  Black  Tern  in  Devon. — On  9th  May  1954  at  9 
a.m.  A.  V.  Smith  and  F.R.S.  saw  a party  of  17  Black  Terns 
[Chlidonias  niger)  on  the  Exe  estuary  above  Powderham,  Devon, 
and  immediately  noticed  that  one  of  them  had  white  wings.  On 
closer  Inspection  this  was  found  to  be  a White-winged  Black  Tern 
[Ch.  lencopterus).  The  inner  portions  of  the  upper  wings  were 
white  shading  to  grey  at  the  tips.  The  tail  and  tail-coverts  were 
white,  and  the  under-wings  black.  The  wing-beats  were  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Black  Terns.  The  bird  was  watched  for  tw'o 
hours,  at  rest,  in  flight,  and  feeding  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
Black  Terns  by  dipping  to  the  surface.  The  whole  party  would 
occasionally  rise  to  a considerable  height  and  would  break  up 
into  groups,  but  the  white-winged  bird  could  alwavs  be  readily 
picked  out. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  R.F.M.  saw  a small  party 
of  4 Black  Terns,  and  amongst  them  what  was  presumably  the 
same  White-winged  Black  Tern,  on  the  Exe  estuary  just  below 
Topsham.  These  terns  were  flying  up  and  down  feeding  over  an 
exposed  mudbank,  and  at  intervals  would  settle  for  a few  minutes 
on  the  dead  branches  and  weed-covered  stones  scattered  about  the 
bank.  After  watching  them  for  some  20  minutes,  R.F.M.  was 
able  to  approach  within  15  yards,  and  apart  from  the  details  given 
above  was  able  to  note  that  the  legs  were  a vivid  deep  red,  and 
that  the  bill  appeared  to  be  totally  black.  In  comparison  with 
the  jet  black  parts  of  this  bird,  the  accompanying  Black  Terns 
looked  quite  dingy,  but  they  were,  however,  of  very  slender  build 
and  graceful  flight. 

During  the.  evening  of  loth  May  the  bird  was  again  seen  by 
F.R.S.,  this  time  with  P.  J.  Dare  and  T.  J.  Wallace:  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  accompanied  by  a small  party  of  Common  Terns  [Sterna 
himndo).  It  was  still  present  at  dusk,  but  was  not  seen  again. 

The  only  previous  fully  authenticated  record  of  a White-winged 
Black  Tern  in  Devon  is  that  of  1870,  when  one  was  obtained  at 
Ilfracombe.  Tliree  other  supposed  Devon  specimens  are 
inadequately  labelled.  R.  F.  Moorf.  and  F.  R.  Smith 

Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  in  Norfolk.  On  loih  November  1054 
a Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl  [Tvin  aJt>a  giitlntn)  was  picked  up  dead 
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under  some  sheds  at  Horsey  Hall  in  Norfolk.  There  had  been 
a strongs  northerly  gale  blowing  for  several  days  and  we  presumed 
the  bird  was  too  weak  on  its  arrival  to  hunt  for  food,  and  thus  died 
from  exhaustion.  Mr.  E.  A.  Ellis,  at  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich, 
to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Major  Anthony  Buxton,  said  that  although 
its  plumage  was  in  good  condition,  very  large  numbers  of  feather- 
lice  were  present  on  the  bird’s  head.  G.  Crees 

Unusually  exposed  Sand  Martin’s  nest. — On  5th  July  1954, 
while  examining  a colony  of  about  50  pairs  of  Sand  Martins 
[Rip aria  riparia)  breeding  in  a small  gravel  pit  near  Hertford,  I 
di.scovered  one  nest  with  three  young,  which  had  been  built  in 
such  a way  that  there  was  no  tunnel  and  the  nesting  cavity  was 
fully  exposed.  The  accompanying  diagrams  give  an  indication 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cavity,  but  I should  add  that  the  hole 
was  only  3.8  inches  from  the  back  to  the  front,  and  the  entrance 
was  2.1  inches  wide  and  1.6  inches  high,  widening  out  into  a cup 
3.2  inches  wide  (maximum)  and  2.4  inches  high.  The  roof  of  the 
cavity  was  straight,  and  the  floor  dipped  into  a cup  containing  an 
untidy  mass  of  grass  and  feathers. 


Horizontal 

Cross-sections  of  nest  of  Sand  Martin  {Riparia  riparia):  Hertford, 

5TH  July  1954 

(Not  to  scale:  all  measurements  given  in  inches) 

I felt  at  the  back  of  the  nest  to  see  if  a stone  or  piece  of  rock 
had  prevented  the  Sand  Martin  from  tunnelling  any  further,  but 
the  sand  was  quite  soft  (the  hole  was  tunnelled  in  a stratum  of 
silver  sand).  I am  quite  certain  that  the  hole  had  not  been 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  human  beings.  The  measurements 
given  were  taken  on  a later  visit,  when  the  young  had  gone,  but 
on  the  day  that  I found  the  nest,  one  of  the  adult  birds  fed 
the  nestlings  several  times.  This  it  did  by  clinging  on  the 
side  of  the  hole,  but  very  rarely  went  in.  AH  the  other  nests  in 
the  colony  were  built  with  the  normal  tunnels.  R.  Cooper 
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Jays  killing  rabbits. — Mr.  S.  Roberts  told  me  that  at  the  end  of 
July  and  in  early  August  1953  he  had  good  evidence  of  Jays 
[Garridiis  glandarius)  killing  small  rabbits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pant  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire.  On  two 
occasions,  after  hearing  the  squealing  of  the  attacked  rabbit,  he 
was  in  time  to  see  the  end  of  the  kill  at  close  quarters.  I know  of 
no  previous  records  of  this  kind,  although  Jays  of  course  kill  voles, 
mice  and  small  birds.  J.  H.  Owen 

Jays  and  Carrion  Crows  recovering  hidden  food. — I was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  C.  J.  O.  Harrison’s  note  (antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  406) 
on  Jays  recovering  hidden  food.  In  my  paper  [Ibis,  1951,  vol.  93, 
pp.  602-625)  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Jay  [Garrulus  glandarius)  I 
was  only  able  to  give  a few  certain  records  of  such  recovery. 
Since  then  I have,  however,  seen  the  recovery  of  hidden  food  on 
scores  of  occasions  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  and  about 
a dozen  times  by  Jays  in  country  districts,  where,  of  course,  such 
observations  are  more  difficult  to  make.  By  “certain  records’’  of 
recovery  I mean  those  in  which  the  Jay  goes  straight  to  a particular 
spot  and  digs  up  food  or  removes  it  from  its  hiding-place.  In  the 
case  of  acorns  recoveries  only  from  places  to  which  fruits  could 
not  have  been  taken  by  wind  or  gravity  are  counted.  Not  only  are 
buried  acorns  and  chestnuts  recovered  in  this  manner,  but  the 
London  Jays  also  habitually  retrieve  pieces  of  bread,  cheese,  meat, 
etc.,  from  beneath  loose  bark  on  the  under-side  of  branches  (as 
well  as  elsewhere)  whence  recovery  could  not  be  due  to  visual 
clues.  In  a few  instances  I have  seen  recovery  of  food  that  I 
previously  watched  the  bird  hide,  but  these  have  been  with 
Kensington  Garden  Jays  and  involved  recovery  of  artificial  food 
(meat  and  peanuts)  given  the  day  before. 

When  collecting  food-samples  from  young  Jays  I carry  whole- 
meal bread  and  cream  cheese  to  feed  it — well  chewed  up — to  the 
birds  in  lieu  of  the  meal  taken  from  them.  Once,  in  spring  1954, 
having  a small  piece  of  bread  over  I left  it  on  the  rim  of  the  nest. 
About  28  hours  later,  when  I again  collected  a food  sample  from 
the  nestlings  I found  their  meal  had  consisted  of  this  bread,  mixed 
with  about  the  same  bulk  of  insects.  Obviously  the  bread  had 
been  hidden  by  the  parents  and  used  later  when  required.  This 
pair  also  fed  acorns  to  their  young  (mixed  with  insects)  and  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  (if  not  impossibility)  of  finding  sound  acorns 
in  June  it  is  fairly  certain  that  this  involved  recovery  of  acorns 
previously  hidden  by  them. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  acorns  retrieved  in  spring  have 
lain  undisturbed  since  first  collected  and  hidden  in  autumn.  Jays 
often  dig  up  hidden  food  only  to  hide  it  again  elsewhere.  Some- 
times this  is  done  because  another  bird  is  seen  food-seeking  in  the 
immediate  \ iclnity  of  the  cache,  sometimes  for  no  apparent  reason 
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Other  than  the  (presumed)  satisfaction  that  such  activity  affords. 
Twice,  however,  I have  seen  a Jay  retrieve  an  acorn  with  roots 
about  two  inches  or  more  in  leng'th.  Since  the  Jay  almost  always 
bites  the  growing;  root  from  such  an  acorn  before  attempting  to 
eat  or  transport  it,  these  acorns  must  have  remained  in  the  ground 
undisturbed  for  a considerable  period. 

Hidden  acorns  may  also  be  recovered  after  prolonged  searching, 
apparently  on  a trial  and  error  basis.  This  may  be  due  to  “forget- 
fulness” or  the  terrain’s  having  altered  in  appearance,  but  is,  I 
think,  more  often  a search  for  food  hidden  by  the  bird’s  mate  or 
some  other  Jay.  That  the  Jay  fails  to  retrieve  a great  deal  of 
hidden  food  is  evident  from  the  extent  to  which  it  spreads  acorn- 
bearing trees  (F.  Turcek,  1950,  Lesnickd  Prdce,  vol.  29,  pp.  385- 
396),  although  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  forgetfulness  is 
responsible  for  this  is  unknown.  Captive  jays  (G.  lanceolatiis  as 
well  as  the  present  species)  spend  much  time  diligently  searching 
for  “buried  treasure”  yet  even  then  acorns  may  escape  disinter- 
ment. One  of  my  a\  iaries  contains  three  baby  oaks  and  two  others 
have  one  each  although  at  no  time  in  the  past  five  years  have 
there  been  fewer  than  a pair  of  jays  in  any  of  them. 

The  Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  corone),  if  off'ered  food  of  a portable 
nature  (such  as  lumps  of  bread),  hides  it  as  eagerly  as  the  Jay 
and  in  a very  systematic  manner.  Usually  it  first  picks  up  one 
piece  of  bread,  then  puts  it  down  again,  brings  a second  piece  to 
the  first,  continues  this  until  it  has  as  many  pieces  gathered  as  it 
can  carry,  then  flies  off  with  and  hides  them  and  returns  for  more. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  usually  estimates  correctly  the  amount  of 
bread  it  will  be  able  to  pick  up  (often  only  with  difficulty  after 
several  attempts)  at  once,  and  that  it  almost  always  brings  other 
pieces  back  to  the  one  first  picked  up,  instead  of  carrying  the  first 
piece  to  the  second  and  so  on.  Also  it  usually  hides  all  the  surplus 
food  first  and  does  not  eat  until  the  last  load  is  ready  for  trans- 
portation. The  eagerness  with  which  it  then  feeds  and  the  amount 
eaten  often  show  that  the  bird  must  have  been  in  a stale  of  some 
hunger  whilst  engaged  in  its  storing  activities.  If  the  bird’s  mate 
or,  still  more,  if  other  Carrion  Crows  arrive  on  the  scene,  the 
above  picture  is  considerably  distorted  and  one  has  the  amusing 
if  unedifying  spectacle  of  everybody  trying  to  grab  and  hide  as 
much  as  possible  as  quickly  as  possible.  I have  twice  seen  Carrion 
Crows  retrieve  hidden  food  (bread)  in  the  manner  described  for  the 
Jay  and  have  no  doubt  that  thev  regularly  do  so.  K.  Strauss  (i93<S, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Tierpsychoh,  vol.  2,  pp.  172-197)  records  that  a 
captive  Hooded  Crow  (C.  cornix)  (I  follow  the  British  nomen- 
clature for  convenience  and  not  from  any  conviction  that  the 
Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows  are  specifically  distinct)  retrieved 
hidden  food  and  did  not  search  again  in  places  from  which  it  had 
already  retrieved  it. 

The  storing  and  recovery  of  food  by  birds  is  of  great  interest, 
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and  certainly  no  instance  of  recovery  should  be  thought  unworthy 
of  record.  Marsh  and  Coal  Tits  [Panis  palustris  and  ater) 
habitually  hide  food,  but  in  Norway  at  any  rate  (S.  Haftorn,  1954, 
Det  Kgl.  Norske  Videnskabers  Selskabs  Skrifter,  1953,  no.  4) 
would  appear  only  to  recover  it  by  more  or  less  random  searching. 
The  Magpie  (Pica  pica)  and  Nuthatch  (Sitta  europaa)  also 
frequently  hide  food,  but  to  what  extent  they  recover  it  I am  unable 
to  say.  Derek  Goodw'in 


Further  notes  on  the  recovery  of  acorns  by  Jays. — For  the  past 
few  winters  I have  watched  ground  feeding  Jays  (Garrulus 
glandarius)  at  every  opportunity  and  from  these  observations  it 
is  now  possible  to  supplement  certain  information  given  in  my 
previous  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  collection  and  burial  of  acorns 
by  that  species  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  359-364). 

During  the  winters  of  1952-55  I have  witnessed  the  recovery  of 
very  many  buried  acorns  and  I have  tried  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  Jay  eats  retrieved  acorns  during  the  winter  months 
compared  with  other  foods.  Other  foods  are  definitely  taken,  but 
I have  not  found  it  possible  to  give  any  reliable  figures.  However, 
it  does  appear  that  on  certain  days  Jays  feed  on  hidden  acorns  to 
a larger  extent  than  others  and  there  have  been  occasions  when 
every  ground-feeding  bird  watched  has  retrieved  one,  while  other 
birds  have  been  seen  with  acorns  in  their  bills.  On  other  days  I 
have  not  witnessed  any  recoveries  at  all. 

The  majority  of  recoveries  I have  witnessed  have  been  made  by 
single  birds,  but  on  five  occasions  I have  seen  3 or  4 Jays  retrieve 
acorns  within  a radius  of  ten  yards  and  I have  often  disturbed  a 
small  party  of  up  to  six,  one  or  two  of  which  have  carried  away 
acorns.  From  the  observations  I have  made  I think  it  can  be  said 
that  during  the  winter  the  Jay  does  in  fact  regularly  feed  on  acorns 
that  have  been  buried  the  previous  autumn. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  whether  a Jay  that  recovers  an 
acorn  is  always  the  bird  that  has  buried  it.  On  most  occasions 
this  seems  likely  for  a bird  will  hop  onto  the  ground,  bound  straight 
to  a given  spot,  dig  furiously  with  its  bill,  take  out  an  acorn  and 
fly  away  with  it.  This  behaviour  leads  one  to  believe  that  when 
the  bird  first  comes  down  there  is  a definite  motive  to  recover  a 
particular  acorn.  On  some  occasions,  however,  a bird  will  hop 
about  in  all  directions  before  finally  taking'  out  an  acorn.  The 
reason  for  this  behaviour  Is  not  clear  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  a bird  behaving  in  such  fashion  is  having  difficulty  in 
finding  a buried  acorn  or  just  finds  one  by  accident.  As  most 
acorns  are  properly  buried  the  latter  explanation  seems  unlikely. 
The  behaviour  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  some- 
times bury  several  acorns  in  different  holes  within  a few  feet  of  one 
another  (all  of  which  may  not  be  recovered)  and  that  the  bird 
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“remembers”  a burial  area  rather  than  a buried  acorn;  alterna- 
tively, hrst  a burial  area,  then  a buried  acorn. 

Unless  a bird  bounds  straight  to  an  acorn  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  is  actually  looking  for  an  acorn  or  not,  although  when 
it  is  tentatively  pecking  about  one  can  usually  say  with  certainty 
that  it  is  finding  other  food.  M.  R.  Chettleburgh 

[We  hope  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to  make  further  obser- 
vations on  this  very  interesting  subject,  which  is  perhaps  of  some 
ecological  importance  in  connection  with  the  spreading  of  oak- 
trees.  It  seems  particularly  desirable  that  more  evidence  should  be 
gathered  of  Jay-borne  acorns  giving  rise  to  oak  seedlings  on  open 
ground  or  under  trees  of  other  species,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  need  for  fuller  information  on  the  methods  and  seasons  of  the 
recovery  of  acorns,  as  well  as  on  the  distances  to  which  they  are 
carried. — Eos.] 

Display-flight  of  Dipper. — On  31st  January  1954  near  Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire,  a pair  of  Dippers  {Cinclus  cincliis)  was  observed 
displaying  by  bobbing  to  each  other  and  singing  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  stream.  Suddenly  they  flew  a short  way  down  the  stream 
and  then  rose  to  a very  considerable  height  and  flew  round  twice 
together  in  a wide  arc  which  carried  them  120  yards  away  from  the 
stream  at  the  furthest.  They  flew  round  in  two  complete  circles, 
one  bird  ahead  of  the  other,  and  the  rear  one  singing  continuously. 
One  of  them  then  completed  two  similar  circuits  alone,  still  singing. 
This  display-flight  differed  from  T.  A.  Coward’s  observation  on 
which  The  Handbook  information  is  based,  in  two  respects:  (a) 
Coward  makes  no  mention  of  the  female  accompanying  the  male 
on  his  “long,  high  flight”;  and  (b)  he  states  that  the  male  uses 
the  “zit-zit”  call,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  use  of  song.  The 
song  used  in  this  case  was  the  usual  wren-like  warble.  C.  Moody 

Unusual  movement  of  Mistle  Thrushes. — On  12th  September 
IQ54  I observed  a movement  of  Mistle  Thrushes  [Tiirdns  viscivorns) 
and  as  the  numbers  were  unusually  large  it  seems  worth  record- 
ing. At  1350  hours  B.S.T.,  I was  on  the  Guildford-Maidstone  road 
and  had  stopped  at  Limpsfield  Common,  Surrey,  when  I noticed  a 
steady  east  to  west  movement  of  these  birds,  which  were  flying 
fairlv  low  at  a height  of  about  20  to  30  feet  and  parallel  to  the  road. 
The  birds  seemed  rather  tired,  and  were  making  heavy  going  of 
flying  into  a fairly  strong  west  wind.  Occasionally  one  of  them 
would  alight  in  a mountain  ash  tree  and  feed  on  the  berries,  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  fully  ripe.  After  watching  them  for  ten 
minutes  I decided  to  make  a count  for  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  total  was  over  280.  I then  had  to  leave,  but  returned  at 
1300  hours  for  a few  minutes  and  again  an  hour  later.  On  each 
occasion  there  were  still  a few.  'I'he  greatest  number  of  birds  to 
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be  seen  at  any  one  time  was  7,  but  the  passing'  of  these  small 
parties  was  quite  continuous.  Ernest  E.  Huntley 

Blackbird  taking  frog. — On  loth  June  1953  I was  surprised  to 
see  a Blackbird  [Turdus  rnerida)  carrying  a large  frog  in  my  garden 
at  Birkenhead,  Ches.  The  bird  alighted,  and  proceeded  to  peck 
at  the  frog  about  the  abdomen  and  legs.  I rushed  at  the  bird  in  an 
attempt  to  scare  it  off,  so  that  I could  examine  the  prey,  but  it  flew 
oft'  carrying  the  frog  by  one  leg.  I am  aware  that  small  frogs  are 
known  as  prey  of  the  Blackbird,  but  this  was  a full-sized  specimen 
which  must  have  measured  at  least  2 inches  long  in  the  body. 

R.  J.  Raines 

Unusual  nest-site  of  Redstart. — On  24th  May  1953  a friend  and 
I saw  a female  Redstart  [Phoenicurus  phceniciirus)  go  to  a nest  in 
the  middle  of  a honeysuckle  bush  near  Duns,  Berwickshire.  The 
bush  was  against  and  hanging  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  the  nest 
being  about  2 feet  away  from  the  trunk  among  the  tangled  branches 
of  the  honeysuckle,  about  4 feet  from  the  ground.  It  contained  5 
eggs.  The  nest  consisted  of  an  outer  layer  of  bracken  and  an  inner 
layer  of  moss,  leaves  and  dry  roots,  lined  with  hair  and  a few 
feathers.  It  seemed  very  large  for  a Redstart’s  nest,  and  had  an 
open  cup.  On  26th  May  Lt.-Col.  W.  M.  Logan  Home  was  present 
with  me,  and  saw  the  female  Redstart  return  to  the  nest. 
Unfortunately  the  eggs  disappeared  on  the  28th  May.  W.  Murray 

Habits  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler. — The  Handbook  mentions 
the  reluctance  to  fly  on  the  part  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler 
[J.ocusteUa  n-ccvia)  and  that  when  driven  the  bird  flits  only  a few 
yards  before  diving  into  cover.  For  a bird  of  such  skulking  habits 
it  is  perhaps  worth  recording  how  often  they  take  wing  in  a place 
with  so  many  ditches  and  so  much  cover  as  exists  on  Saltee,  Co. 
Wexford.  Often  Grasshopper  Warblers  leave  the  ditches  and 
cover  as  one  passes,  without  making  any  disturbance.  When 
ditches  are  beaten,  the  birds  often  fly  an  appreciable  distance  and 
frequently  across  open  fields.  On  such  occasions  flight  is  direct, 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  with  very  fast  beating’ wings. 
The  short  wings  and  contrastingly  long  tail  are  a noticeable 
feature  in  these  flights.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge 

Association  of  Barred  Warbler  and  Red-backed  Shrike  on 
passage,— In  view  of  the  known  predilection  of  the  Barred  Warbler 
(Sylvia  nisoria)  to  nest  in  proximity  to  the  Red-backed  Shrike 
(Lanins  colhtrio)  in  North  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
it  may  be  worth  recording  that  in  a large  garden  near  Seahouses, 
Northumberland,  where  first-winter  birds  of  both  species  were 
present  on  22nd  August  1954  and  the  following  few  days,  on  manv 
occasions  they  were  to  be  seen  together  in  the  same  small  poplar 
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tree,  about  12ft.  high,  and  sometimes  sharing  the  same  small 
branch.  There  was  plenty  of  alternative  accommodation.  The 
association  between  these  two  birds  would  seem  therefore  to 
extend,  sometimes  at  least,  long  beyond  the  nesting-season  and  to 
immature  was  well  as  to  adult  birds.  E .A.  R.  Ennion 

Excrescences  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  legs  and  feet  of 

Dunnocks. — On  18th  August  1949,  at  the  High  Royd  trapping 
station,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  I trapped  two  Dunnocks  {Prunella 
niodularis)  each  bearing'  large  swellings  on  feet,  ankle  joints  and 
over  the  eyes  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  They  were  ringed  BE. 422 
and  BE. 423  respectively.  A third  Dunnock  was  trapped  on  19th 
August  with  growths  over  the  eyes  only,  but  these  were  so  large 
that  the  bird  was  apparently  only  able  to  see  with  difficulty.  This 
bird  was  ringed  BE. 428.  A fourth  Dunnock  ringed  F.3097  and 
trapped  on  23rd  August  had  only  one  growth  on  the  left  ankle  joint. 
All  four  birds  had  badly  swollen  feet,  and  this  condition  applied  to 
several  more  Dunnocks  caught  within  a month  of  the  above  dates. 

The  eye  growths  were  small  cones,  coloured  bright  yellow,  and 
had  tufts  at  their  protruding  ends.  They  were  soft  but  could  not 
be  removed  with  the  fingers.  Leg  growths  were  hard  and  round 
with  a nick  on  the  outer  surface  rather  like  that  on  a plum,  and 
varied  in  size  (see  sketch).  Swellings  on  the  feet  also  varied  in 
size  and,  although  the  affected  birds  walked  without  apparent 
discomfort,  some  of  them  found  difficulty  in  perching. 


I)i;nnock  (Prunella  niodularis)  with  kxckkscknck.s  o\'kr  tiik  kvics  and  on  the 

I.IiOS  AND  KEl'T 

IIai.ieax,  Yorkshire,  Arc.csT  mh<) 

(Drawn  by  George  K.  Kdwnrds) 
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We  found  no  more  affected  birds  after  the  end  of  September, 
but  did  not  re-trap  any  of  the  ringed  birds  until  BF.  422  was  caught 
on  i8th  December  1949.  Although  this  bird  was  the  most  severely 
inconvenienced  of  all  the  birds  trapped  (I  hesitated  about  ringing 
it  for  some  time)  there  was,  when  re-trapped,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  growth  and  it  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

No  other  species  of  birds  caught  at  High  Royd  were  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Dunnocks.  George  R.  Edwards 


[From  time  to  time  growths  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  Dunnocks 
have  been  recorded  in  the  literature,  and  some  writers  have  stated 
that  this  species  is  more  prone  to  disease  than  most  others. 
However,  the  size  of  the  excrescences  and  the  number  of  birds 
involved  in  the  present  case  seem  remarkable.  Dr.  J.  G.  Harrison, 
after  seeing  the  above  account,  said  that  “from  the  history  of  the 
disease  and  the  picture  it  seems  to  have  been  some  virus  infection, 
probably  closely  allied  to  the  human  wart,  but  of  course  one  of  the 
nodules  should  have  been  sectioned.’’  It  is  interesting  that  the 
infection  should  have  involved  so  many  birds  for  so  short  a period. 
In  1951/55  I have  trapped  Dunnocks  in  two  small  areas  on  67 
occasions,  51  individuals  being  involved,  and  each  time  the  birds 
have  been  minutely  examined.  On  7 occasions  swellings  on  the 
toes  much  like  those  in  the  sketch  have  been  noted,  and  in  4 of 
these  the  ankle  joints  have  been  swollen  as  well ; but  there  have 
been  no  excrescences  on  the  legs  or  over  the  eyes  of  the  kind 
recorded  by  Mr.  Edwards. — I.J.F.-L.] 

Richard’s  Pipit  in  Norfolk  . — On  I St  May  1954  large  numbers 
of  migrants  arrived  at  Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  among  them  was  a 
bird  which  I identified  as  a Richard’s  Pipit  (Anthus  richardi).  I 
approached  to  within  10  feet  of  the  bird  as  it  fed  on  top  of  the 
cliffs,  and  obtained  good  views  of  it  for  about  an  hour.  Direct 
size  comparison  was  possible  with  a Yellowhammer  (Embericn 
citrineUa),  and  there  were  some  Meadow  Pipits  (.4.  pyntei}sis) 
only  a little  distance  away.  It  was  much  larger  than  the  latter, 
with  much  longer  legs  and  a longer  tail.  The  tail,  in  fact,  seemed 
intermediate  in  length  between  a Meadow  Pipit’s  and  a Yellow 
Wagtail’s  {MotaciUa  fava  fitwissinia).  Its  legs  were  pink  in 
colour.  It  progressed  in  typical  pipit  fashion  and  flicked  its  tail 
constantly  as  it  walked.  Several  times  the  bird  stopped,  raised 
its  head  and  stretched  itself  into  a very  upright  position. 

Its  general  appearance  was  dark  brown  with  pronounced  black 
striations.  Its  breast  was  buffish,  with  bold  streaks  starting  in  a 
slight  moustachial  line  and  ending  abruptly  on  the  lower  breast, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  under-parts  a uniform  creamy  buff.  Its 
flanks  were  slightly  tinged  with  rufous  and  the  tail  was  dark  with 
white  outer  feathers.  As  it  fed  it  constantly  uttered  a short  “pip- 
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pip”  note,  and  on  the  one  occasion  on  which  it  flew,  it  uttered  a 
note  similar  to  a Yellow  Wagtail’s,  but  longer  and  more  harsh. 

R.  A.  F.  Cox 

Grey  Wagtail  fishing. — On  5th  September  1954,  at  a small 
disused  gravel  pit  in  the  parish  of  Langford  just  inside  the 
Oxfordshire  boundary  with  Gloucestershire,  1 watched  a 9 (?) 
Grey  Wagtail  (Motacilla  cinerea)  feeding  along  the  shore. 
Occasionally,  the  bird  made  a dart  into  the  water  after  some  small 
fish  which  I could  trace  by  the  ripples  on  the  surface  as  they 
streaked  away.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  catching  one  which 
had  been  prevented  from  escaping  by  a log  lying  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and,  running  out  of  the  water  with  it,  she  threw  it  on  to 
the  ground  where  it  lay  wriggling.  .After  a cursory  glance  at  it 
she  left  it  and  continued  along  the  waterside  in  search  of  small 
insects  among  the  stones.  Where  there  were  fish  near  to  the 
shore  she  made  further  attempts  to  catch  them  though  on  these 
occasions  without  success. 

When  she  had  gone  about  fi\e  yards  her  attention  was  again 
engaged  by  the  small  fish  which,  in  its  attempts  to  regain  the 
water,  took  occasional  springs  into  the  air.  The  wagtail  ran  back 
and  picked  up  the  fish  again.  .Again,  however,  her  interest  was 
not  sufficiently  stimulated  and  she  dropped  it.  Moving  off  along 
the  waterside  she  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  fish  which  I 
later  examined  and  found  to  be  a young  three-spined  stickleback 
about  i|  inches  long.  The  Handbook  (vol.  I,  p.  224)  records 
minnows  as  having  been  caught  by  this  species  but  makes  no 
reference  to  sticklebacks.  It  was  interesting  that  having  rejected 
one  fish  the  bird  should  still  attempt  to  catch  more.  Basil  Harlky 

[Records  of  Pied  \ATigtails  {M.  aUm  yarrelii)  taking  and  eating 
fish-fry  were  published  in  British  Birds,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  69-70. — 

Eds.] 

Feeding  habits  of  Starlings. — On  25th  Aiay  1954.  at  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  T decided  to  find  out  what  some  Starlings  (Stnnuis 
vulgaris)  feeding  on  the  lawn  were  eating,  and  with  a telescope 
(30X  magnification)  watched  individual  birds  at  10  yards  range. 
The  birds  were  parting  the  short  grass  by  gaping  their  bills,  and 
as  soon  as  one  detected  food,  its  beak  was  thrust  into  the  soft 
soil  and  repeatedly  opened,  the  bird  itself  often  gyrating  during 
this  process.  While  I was  watching,  the  prey  was  invariably  a 
leather-jacket  . These  were  grasped  at  one  end,  shaken  until 
inactive  (but  not  dead),  and  left  on  the  grass.  When  four  or  five 
had  been  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  the  bird  ran  round  collecting 
them  all  up  and  Hew  awav  with  them  held  cross-wise  in  the  bill. 
’I’lie  period  of  absence  from  the  lawn  was  three  minutes  each  time. 
I identified  the  prey  and  its  state  of  animation  by  frightening  0II 
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a bird  before  it  was  able  to  collect  them,  thus  ending"  the  period  of 
observation.  R.  J.  Raines 

Tree  Sparrow’s  nest  built  into  occupied  Buzzard’s  nest. — During: 
the  last  two  years  I have  twice  found  the  nest  of  a pair  of  Tree 
Sparrows  [Passer  montanus)  built  into  the  base  of  the  nest  of  a 
pair  of  Buzzards  [Buteo  buteo).  The  first  of  these  was  found  on 
the  5th  July  1953,  on  which  day  there  were  two  young"  Buzzards 
over  a month  old,  and  in  the  Tree  Sparrow’s  nest  three  chicks 
two  or  three  days  old — these  later  fledged  successfully.  On  ist 
July  1954,  I found  another  nest  in  a very  similar  situation  in  the 
base  of  a Buzzard’s  nest  containing  a youngster  of  about  one 
month  old.  There  were  four  young  in  this  Tree  Sparrow’s  nest, 
which  was  made  of  dried  grass  and  lined  with  feathers  ; that  of 
the  Buzzard  being  an  old,  enlarged  crow’s  nest  about  28  feet  from 
the  ground  in  a birch  tree.  This  brood  of  Sparrows  was  not 
successful,  the  young  being  found  dead  in  the  nest  on  4th  July. 

R.  W.  Robson 

Variant  leg  colour  of  Moorhen. — With  reference  to  previously 
published  notes  on  Moorhens  [Gallinida  chloropus)  with  unusually 
coloured  legs  [antea,  vol.  xliii,  p.  383;  xliv,  p.  140;  xiv.  p.  39)  I 
wish  to  record  having  seen  an  adult  bird  with  bright  yellow  legs 
but  otherwise  normal  plumage,  at  Motley  Hill,  North  Kent,  on 
24th  May  1952.  Peter  R.  Griffiths 

Unusual  injuries  in  Lapwing. — On  26th  October  1954  a Lapwing 
[V a}iellus  vanelliis)  was  found  walking  about  in  the  Observatory 
garden  at  Monks’  House,  Northumberland  (it  could  only  have  been 
there  a few  minutes),  with  the  radio-ulnar  section  of  the  left  wing 
wedged  between  the  bases  of  the  4th  and  5th  primaries,  which  were 
sticking  up  over  the  bird’s  back:  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
produced  in  a trussed  fowl.  There  was  also  a small  wound  below 
the  right  ear.  The  Lapwing  may  have  crash-landed  after  collision 
with  telegraph  wires,  a g"rass-stem  or  barbed-wire  causing  the 
punctured  wound.  The  wing  was  carefully  manipulated  back  into 
alignment,  the  bird  kept  overnight  and  given  plenty  of  earthworms 
and  released  next  morning,  when  it  flew  away  strongly  clean  out  of 
sight.  E.  A.  R.  Ennion 


LETTERS 

THE  ABERDEENSHIRE  RECORD  OF  A 
WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW 

Sirs, — Commenting  on  the  four  British-taken  examples  of  the 
White-throated  Sparrow  [Zonotrichia  albicoUis)  in  their  excellent 
and  timely  paper  “American  land-birds  in  western  Europe’’ 
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[antea,  pp.  1-14),  Messrs.  W.  B.  Alexander  and  R.  S.  R.  Fitter 
state:  “All  these  have  been  written  off  as  escaped  cag'e-birds,  but 
at  least  the  last  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a normal  drift- 
migrant.”  This  is  the  bird  which  occurred  on  the  Flannans  in 
May  1909. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  first  of  the  four  birds  can 
also  make  a strong  bid  for  inclusion  in  this  category.  Going 
through  the  collection  of  skins  kept  in  the  Glasgow  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  Kelvingrove,  on  9th  February  1955,  we  came  across 
a White-throated  Sparrow  bearing  a label  inscribed  with  the 
catalogue  reference  “80-122  iy”  and  the  remark:  “v.  P.  Glasgow 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Pt.i.”  Reference  to  the  catalogue,  which  gave 
the  provenance  of  the  specimen  as  “New  Broad  Hill  Aberdeen,” 
and  to  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow  (1869),  vol.  i,  pp.  209-2 ii 
(W.  C.  Angus,  “Notice  of  the  occurrence  of  the  White-throated 
Sparrow  in  Aberdeenshire”),  showed  that  this  is  the  female  bird 
which  was  shot  by  a Mr.  Mitchell,  on  top  of  a furze-spray  near 
the  Broad  Hill  on  the  Links  of  Aberdeen  on  17th  August  1867. 
It  was  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  Mr.  Angus,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  Dr.  Dewar  of  Gla.sgow,  and  later  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart,  with 
whose  collection  it  came  to  Glasgow  Museum.  The  specimen 
does  not  bear  the  original  label,  and  where  these  old  skins  are 
involved  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  substitution  having 
occurred,  but  we  consider  that  in  the  present  case  this  can  be 
discounted.  It  is  in  freshly-moulted  autumn  plumage,  as  one 
would  expect  with  a wild  bird  at  this  date,  and  even  after  88  years 
in  skin-cabinets  shows  not  the  slightest  sign  of  abrasion,  the  tips 
and  fringes  of  remiges  and  rectrices  being  perfect.  The  claws 
show  no  signs  of  wear.  We  do  not  believe  that  a bird  in  such  an 
immaculate  state  of  plumage  can  have  been  an  escaped  cage-bird 
as  The  Handbook  (vol.  I,  p.  153)  suggests  was  probably  the  case. 

Kenneth  Williamson  and  C.  Eric  Palmar 

THE  LEICESTEKSHIRE  RECORD  OF  A 
WILSON’S  PHAL.AROPE 

Sirs, — In  your  Editorial  comment  following  the  short  paper  on 
the  Wilson’s  Phalarope  (PhaJaropus  tricolor)  in  Fife  in  1954 
{antea,  p.  17)  you  quote  three  previous  reports  of  this  species  in 
the  British  Isles.  One  of  these  records  is  taken  from  Montagu 
Browne’s  A History  of  the  County  of  Leicester. 

However,  the  same  author  had  this  to  say  about  the  record 
when  writing  in  his  book  The  Vertebrate  .'UiiniaJs  of  Leicester- 
shire and  Rutland  (1889) — “Had  Mr.  WMiitaker  (the  person  who 
exhibited  the  specimen  at  the  Zoological  Society  meeting  in  i886) 
communicated  with  me,  T might  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
putting  up  this  ornithological  skittle  only  to  be  knocked  down 
jiromptly,  for,  as  T saw  it  before  he  knew  of  its  existence,  I should 
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not  have  failed  to  secure  it  for  the  Leicester  Museum  if  I had  the 
smallest  grain  of  faith  in  its  being  obtained  locally.  To  relieve 
the  historian  of  the  future  of  any  further  anxiety,  I may  say  that, 
being  behind  the  scenes  in  this  matter,  I can  emphatically  state 
that  Wilson’s  Phalarope  was  not  obtained  in  the  county  nor  in 
Britain.” 

.\s  the  above  was  published  eighteen  years  before  his  reference 
to  the  record  in  A History  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Browne 
did  not  apparently  relieve  himself  of  much  anxiety  ! Hugh  Dixon 

SISKINS  AND  TWITES  IN  NORTH  WALES 

Sirs, — I believe  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Ellis  has  also  written  to  you  to 
correct  a slight  misstatement  in  Mr.  R.  W.  Hayman’s  note  [antea, 
vol.  xlvii,  p.  446)  on  the  Siskin  (Carduelis  spinus)  in  North  Wales. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  not  with  me  when  I saw  a party  of  Siskins  at  Llan 
Ffestiniog  in  September  1946;  my  ambiguous  use  of  the  plural 
pronoun  covered  another  companion,  Mr.  D.  Emlyn  Evans. 

But  Mr.  Hayman’s  observation  raises  a point  of  some  interest. 
When  a cardueline  finch,  which  normally  feeds  its  young  (with 
seeds)  by  regurgitation,  is  seen  carrying  insects,  can  it  be 
presumed  that  it  is  feeding  young  by  an  alternative  means?  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  the  group  and  The  Handbook  is  silent  on  the 
point. 

And  this  raises  a further  point,  also  concerned  with  a North 
Wales  record,  that  of  the  Twite  (Carduelis  flavirostris)  reported 
on  Tryfan,  7th  August  1944  (antea,  vol.  xli,  p.  181).  The  late 
H.  M.  Rogers  pointed  out  to  me  that,  though  the  field  characters 
are  correctly  given,  the  bird  was  described  as  “carrying  food  in 
its  beak’’  and  the  observer  presumed  that  fledged  young  were  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Do  we  know  that  Twites  ever  feed  their 
young  in  this  way?  There  is,  as  far  as  I know,  only  one  other 
doubtful  breeding  record  of  this  species  in  Wales.  Also  Tryfan 
is  such  a popular  and  accessible  mountain  that,  if  Twites  inhabited 
it  at  all  regularly,  one  would  have  thought  other  records  would 
be  forthcoming.  Bruce  Campbell 

Sirs, — I was  interested  to  read  R.  W.  Hayman’s  recent  note  on 
Siskins  (Cardtielis  spinus)  in  North  Wales  (antea,  vol.  xlvii, 
p.  446),  though  I must  correct  a small  error  in  it.  I was  not  with 
Dr.  Bruce  Campbell  when  he  saw  a party  of  Siskins  at  Llan 
Ffestiniog  in  September  1946.  My  first  record  was  the  one 
previously  published  in  British  Birds  (antea,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  319), 
and  was  made  quite  separately  some  distance  away  from  that 
place. 

Mr.  Hayman’s  note  prompts  me  to  list  my  records  of  Siskins 
seen  in  the  Lledr  Valley  during  and  since  1949 — 

1949,  Sept.  20th  : i.S-20  all  either  females  or  juveniles  in  oaks 

and  alders. 
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Sept. 

9th  ; 

I adult  male  in  a roadside  garden. 

1952, 

June 

7th: 

I imnuiture  bird  in  an  old  Scots  pine. 

1953) 

Sept. 

13th : 

I adult  male  on  a power  cable  with 
more  calling  from  a fir  ncar-bv. 

2 or  3 

1954. 

June 

loth  : 

I adult  male  and  i female  around  some  old 
.Scots  pines  and  3,  apparently  immatures. 

Hying  over-head  uttering'  the  typical 

note. 

1954) 

Sept. 

1 8th  : 

I female  or  immature  high  up  in  t 

i Scots 

pine. 

.\lthough  I have  as  yet  no  cleiinite  proof  of  nesting",  these 
occurrences  in  a comparati\ely  small  area  point,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  presence  of  breedings  stock.  John  C.  S.  Ellis 

NOTICES  AND  REQUESTS 


New  Ornithological  Appointments. — With  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
Nature  Conservancy  the  Wildfowl  Trust  have  appointeil  Dr.  G.  \'.  T.  Matthews 
as  .Assistant  Director  (Research)  from  ist  May  1955.  Dr.  Matthews  has  hitherto 
heen  working  at  Cambridge  on  jjroblems  of  bird  navigation  and  orientation. 

Cnder  new  arrangements  which  have  recentlv  come  into  force  in  Edinburgh 
Mr.  George  AAhUerston  has  taken  up  the  a|ipointment  of  .Scottish  Repre.sentative 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Rirds,  with  which  he  will  combine 
the  .Secretaryship  of  the  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club.  Mis  address  is  c/o  The 
National  Trust  for  .Scotland,  5 Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh  2.  Telephone 
Etlinburgh 

The  .Secretaries  of  .State  for  Home  .MTairs  and  for  .Scotland  have  appointed 
Advisory  Committees  for  Engkind  and  Wales  and  for  .Scotland  in  accordance 
with  the  Protection  of  Birds  .Act  1954.  Sir  Lamlsborough  Thomson  is  Chairman 
of  the  first,  which  includes  among  its  members  Mr.  E.  M.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Peter 
Scott,  Mr.  M.  N.  .Southern,  Mr.  James  Fisher,  Mi.ss  i’hyllis  Barclay-Smith, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Mountfort  and  Mr.  Philip  Brown.  The  E.arl  of  Dalhousie  is  Chair- 
man of  the  .Scottish  Committee,  which  includes  Mr.  .\.  B.  Dunc.an,  Profes.sor 
A'.  C.  Wynne-Edwards,  Professor  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  and  Dr.  J.  AX’.  Campbell. 

Bombing  of  Shelducks  on  the  Knechtsancl. — XXdten  Heligoland  was  relin- 
quished as  a bombing  range  an  alternative  site  was  selected  on  the  Knechtsand 
near  XA'dlhelmshafen,  after  consultation  with  ornithologists  who  unfortunately 
were  not  then  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  sand-banks  for  moulting  Shel- 
ducks (Tadorna  tadorna)  from  north-west  European  countries.  During  the 
summer  of  1954  bombing  operations  involving  exceptionally  inten.se  blast  were 
carried  out,  and  large  numbers  of  .Shelducks  were  afterwards  found  dead.  The 
facts  were  laid  before  the  .Secretary  of  .State  for  .Air  hy  .Sir  Norman  Kinnear, 
Chairman  of  the  British  Section  of  the  International  Committee  for  Bird  I’l'eser- 
vation,  and  as  a result  a government  assurance  has  been  given  against 
a recurrence. 

The  extent  and  effects  of  the  mortality  indicted  are  uncertain.  We  would  be 
glad  to  receive  reports  (supplementing  those  which  are  regularly  obt.'iined  each 
July  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Coomhes)  on  any  apparently  significant 
changes  in  local  breeding  numbers,  and  also  on  definite  instances  where  no 
change  or  an  increase  has  occurred.  It  is  already  clear  that  numbers  are  still 
normal  in  at  any  rate  some  areas. 
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Binoculars  and  Telescopes  New 
and  Reconditioned,  a good  range 
at  reasonable  prices.  Approval 
allowed,  also  part  exchanges.  Send 
lor  list  and  particulars. 

ALSO 

Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
repaired,  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
send  your  instrument  for  estimate 
by  return.  HattonOptical  Co.  Ltd. 
Lansdowne,  Bournemouth, 
Hants.  Telephone  3071. 

Established  1930 


MONOGRAPHIE 
DES  PIES-GRIECHES 
DU  GENRE  LANIUS 

By  Georges  Olivier 

A few  copies  of  this  paper-bound 
monograph  by  the  French  ornitholo- 
gist George.s  Olivier  on  the  SHRIKES 
of  the  genus  Lanins  are  available 
from  Messrs.  H.  F.  & G.  Witherby 
Ltd. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  eight 
plates  in  coloni'  and  nitte  mono- 
chrome plates. 

328  pages bound  in 

green  paper  ,'5.').- 
yellow  paper  oO  - 
Postage  II-  extra 


DUNGENES'S  OBSERVATORY’S— 
New  brochure  is  available  on 
application  to;  lion.  Secretary, 
6 Canute  Road,  Hastings, 
Sussex. 


SEA  PALLING,  NORFOLK— 
Quiet  coastal  village,  near  Hick- 
ling/Horsey  Sanctuaries,  Other 
interesting  areas  accessible. 
Comfort,  good  food  (vegn. 
optional).  WOODBINE  GUEST 
HOUSE.  Tel.  Hickling  236. 

HAYLING  ISLAND— Two  4-berth 
caravans  to  let,  “easy  reach 
shore  and  estuary,  ideal  for  shore 
birds  and  waders”.  Reduced 
terms  mid-April  to  mid-June. 
Bartlett,  29  Atherley  Road, 
Southampton. 


NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST— To 
let.  April  20th  for  4 months, 
cottage  at  Salthouse;  view  onto 
marsh;  mod.  con.;  antique 
furniture;  3 bedrooms,  sleep  4. 
Pox  51. 


MR.  & MRS.  D..  A.  T.  MORGAN— 
Welcome  beginners  and  experts 
alike  as  paying  guests  in  their 
attractive  cottage.  Run  exclu- 
sively for  ornithologists  by 
ornithologists,  it  offers  comfort 
combined  with  accessibility  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  Terms 
£5  5s. — p.w.  Brochure  on  request. 
Abbey  Cottage.  Eastbridge  Road, 
Leiston,  Suffolk.  Pbone; 
LETS  TON  267. 


THE  WEST  WALES  FIELD  SOCIETY 

The  Society  wa.s  formed  in  1045  for  the  study  and  conservation  of  wild 
life  in  Wales. 

By  joining  the  .Society  (Fellow;  r is.  Member;  ms.  bd.)  you  will 
receive  the  quarterly  journal  of  natural  history  Nature  in  Wales  free. 
'Wiur  membership  card  entitles  you  to  join  in  the  field  excursions,  lectures 
and  meetings  in  the  several  parrs  of  Wales  in  which  the  Society  o])erates. 
It  enaljles  you  to  visit  the  .Society’s  island  sanctuaries  and  nature  reserves 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  .Skokliolm,  (Irassholm  (owned  bv  the  Roval  .Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  wtirclened  bv  the  W.W.l'.S.),  .and  Cardigan 
Islanil.  The  .Society  holds  the  le.ase  of  .Skokholm  Island  where  in  iqqt) 
it  re-established  Slcokholm  Bird  Ob.servatorv,  now  administered  bv  the 
Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Field  .Studies.  In  order  to  stay  at  the 
Observatory,  visitors  must  be  members  of  the  W.W.F..S.  The  .Society 
owns  the  motor-yacht  Mayflower  which  sails  to  <a  scliedulc  of  .sea-trijis 
to  the  islands  and  coasts  oi'  West  Wales:  the.se  excursions  are  o])en  to  all 
members  who  apply  in  good  time. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  include  the  co-operative  study  by  marking 
(with  rings,  etc.)  of  animals,  including  birds  and  .seals,  and  the  recording 
of  their  distribution  and  habits  in  Wales.  The  Society’s  honorary  wardens 
have  taken  the  ju-incipal  part  in  the  protection  of  the  Kite,  .supported  bv 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  others. 

Appliration  lo  join  should  be  made  to  the  It’c.if  Wales  Field  Societv, 

Oricifon,  Pembroke. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS  

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  SWIFT,  1944-1954 

By  A.  S.  CuTCLIFFE 
I — Introduction 

British  Birds  published  in  February  1951  some  notes  on  the 
breeding-habits  of  a colony  of  Swifts  {Apus  apus)  in  the  tower  of 
S.S.  Philip  and  James  Church,  Ilfracombe,  Devon  (Cutcliffe,  1951). 
The  notes  were  the  result  of  observations  which  the  writer  made 
during  the  period  1944-1949. 

The  study  has  been  continued  and  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  bring  the  story  up  to  the  year  1954.  Some  800  visits 
in  all  have-been  made  to  the  nests  during  both  the  periods  and  many 
observations  on  the  daily  activities  of  the  colony  were  made  from 
my  house,  situated  opposite  the  tower. 

The  long  term  observations  have  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
reducing  to  a minimum  the  necessity  of  handling  adults.  Experience 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  Swifts  are  disturbed  by  being  taken 
from  their  nests;  consequently  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw  con- 
clusions which,  as  the  result  of  such  disturbance,  are  false. 

Each  year  has  brought  to  light  new  facts  or  helped  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points  ; nevertheless,  many  problems  still  remain  unsolved. 

2 GENERAL  BEH.WIOUR  DURING  BREEDING-SEASON 

In  my  earlier  paper  I explained  that  the  majority  of  the  tower 
nests  are  situated  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  under  the  eaves  out- 
side the  tower  masonry.  A few  are  built  between  two  wooden 
beams  which  form  the  wall-plate  inside  the  tower  and  are  reached 
by  means  of  an  opening  about  three  inches  wide  running  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  north  and  south  sides. 

During  the  last  few  years  I have  constructed  hand-made  nests 
which  have  been  placed  in  outside  nesting-places  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  Some  of  these  have  been  occupied  and,  concurrently, 
a number  of  inside  nests  have  been  abandoned.  Apparently  the 
Swifts  have  a preference  for  the  smaller-hole  type  of  outside  nests, 
in  spite  of  the  more  limited  space  as  compared  with  those  situated 
inside.  To  facilitate  this  study  all  the  nests  have  been  numbered. 
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Records  over  the  period  under  review  have  shown  that  the 
average  annual  date  of  arrival  of  the  first  Swift  at  Ilfracombe  is 
7th  May.  The  pattern  of  arrival  has  been  studied  and  shows  that 
pairs  of  Swifts  which  have  bred  in  the  tower  in  previous  years  are 
among  the  first  to  arrive.  These  are  often  accompanied  by  “odd- 
number  birds’’  which  are  new  to  the  tower.  Thus  the  first  arrivals 
are  in  many  cases  small  odd-number  parties  of  three,  five,  seven 
and  so  on.  In  1948  I started  to  ring  both  the  adults  and  the  young 
and,  as  a result  of  their  subsequent  behaviour  (during  mating  for 
instance),  I was  able  to  establish  that  at  least  some  of  the  odd- 
nuriiber  Swifts  were  males  which  had  attached  themselves  to  two 
Swifts  already  paired.  On  several  occasions  two  Swifts  known 
to  be  already  paired  have  been  seen  flying  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tower,  closely  followed  by  an  odd-number  bird  which 
appeared  to  be  an  ardent  male  trying  to  win  over  the  female. 
Records  show  that  success  occasionally  came  the  way  of  the 
pursuer. 

As  I shall  be  referring  to  “non-breeders’’  in  quoting  these  and 
other  records,  it  might  be  well  to  define  what  I mean  by  the  term. 
Each  year  a small  number  of  Swifts  occupy  some  of  the  tower 
nests  but  do  not  lay  eggs.  They  are  believed  to  be  one-year-old 
birds,  born  during  the  previous  breeding-season  and  not  yet  ready 
to  breed.  As  a rule  they  pair  and  occupy  a nest,  at  intervals,  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  but  show  less  attachment  to  the  nests  than 
do  the  breeding  pairs.  Often,  as  will  be  related  later,  they  are 
absent  from  the  tower  for  several  days  at  a time.  Several  Swifts, 
first  recorded  in  the  tower  as  non-breeders,  have  returned  the 
following  year  and  bred.  These  supposed  one-year-old  birds,  not 
vet  ready  to  breed,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
as  “non-breeders’’. 

Two  non-breeding  Swifts,  occupying  No.  12  nest,  were  ringed 
in  August  1948:  D.5503,  a female,  and  D.5504,  a male.  In  1949 
they  returned  to  No.  12  nest,  two  eggs  being  laid.  In  1950  they 
again  returned  to  No.  12  nest  but  later  moved  to  No.  1 1 nest,  where 
three  eggs  were  laid. 

In  1951  they  were  identified  by  their  rings  as  being  the  first 
pair  of  Swifts  to  arrive  at  the  tower,  and  they  occupied  No.  tt 
nest.  Arriving  with  them  was  another  Swift,  an  odd-number  bird 
which  occupied  No.  4 nest.  Together,  the  three  made  up  the  total 
number  of  Swifts  at  the  tower  until  about  a week  later.  By 
observing  the  birds  as  they  left  their  respective  nests,  I noticed 
that  during  several  days  after  arrival  the  pair  flew  together,  with 
the  odd-number  bird  in  close  pursuit.  After  about  ten  days,  the 
female,  D.  5503,  was  found  sharing  No.  4 nest  with  the  unringed 
odd-number  Swift  and  in  due  time  two  eggs  were  laid.  The  male, 
D.5504,  continued  alone  in  No.  ii  nest  for  several  nights  and  then 
shared  the  nest  with  an  unringed  Swift,  presumably  a female. 

In  1952  the  female,  D.5503,  was  found  in  No.  4 nest  with  an 
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unringed  Swift.  As  no  eggs  resulted  from  the  partnership  it  is 
thought  that  the  unringed  bird  was  a male  non-breeder  unable  to 
carry  out  the  normal  duties  of  partnership — surely  a slip  on  the 
part  of  the  female.  On  24th  July  1952  she  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  bell-chamber.  Her  weight  at  that  time  was  44-83  grammes. 
On  release  she  flew  off  successfully  and  has  not  since  been  recorded 
in  the  tower.  The  above  odd-number  bird  is  known  to  have  been 
a male.  It  is  suspected  that  females  are  also  sometimes  among  the 
odd-number  birds,  though  there  is  no  evidence,  as  yet,  to  prove  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  features  of  the  breeding  biology  of 
the  Swift  are  brought  out  in  the  history  of  this  one  pair : their  first 
appearance  as  non-breeders  ; their  simultaneous  arrival  at  the  tower 
in  1949  when  the  old  nest  waS  used  (this  was  repeated  in  the 
following  year) ; then  the  change  of  mate  and  nesting-site;  the  final 
return  for  the  fourth  time  (which  made  five  visits  to  the  tower) ; 
and  the  probable  pairing  with  a non-breeder  in  1952.  Note:  The 
eggs  laid  were  o — 2 — 3 — 2 — o. 

The  meeting-place  of  those  pairs  of  Swifts  which  arrive  back  at 
the  old  nesting-sites  together  has  long  puzzled  observers.  My 
records  show  that  some  breeding  male  birds  have  emigrated 
several  days  before  the  females,  which  are  left  alone  to  feed  the 
young.  And  yet  the  pair  have  returned  together  to  the  tower  in 
the  following  year. 

Although  Swifts  on  migration  often  travel  in  small  parties,  there 
is  evidence  that  they  are  inclined  to  congregate  in  groups  over 
places  where  food  is  plentiful,  such  as  reserv'oirs,  ponds,  sewage 
farms  and  also  over  buildings. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  grouping  of  migrating  Swifts 
occurred  in  May  1954.  The  period  8th-i3th  May  was  remarkable 
for  the  huge  numbers  of  Diptera,  including  St.  Mark’s  Fly,  in  the 
North  Devon  area.  Many  thousands  of  these  flies  were  flying  in 
the  Ilfracombe  district,  with  several  groups  of  Swifts,  numbering 
up  to  a hundred  or  more  in  some  groups,  feeding  upon  them. 
Quite  the  largest  number  of  Swifts  ever  seen  by  the  writer  was 
recorded  between  these  dates.  It  might  well  be  that  such  gatherings 
of  Swifts,  migrating  in  a common  direction,  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  pairs  of  previous  years  to  meet  again,  pair,  and 
ultimately  arrive  together  at  the  old  nesting-sites. 

In  order  to  test  the  attachment  of  the  Swift  to  its  nesting-site 
the  following  experiments  were  made. 

On  i6th  May  1954  a ringed  pair  of  birds,  removed  from  No.  10 
nest  at  22.00  hours*  on  the  previous  evening,  was  taken  by  car  to 
Tolworth,  Surrey,  and  released  at  18.00.  The  pair,  which  had 
bred  in  the  tower  in  1953,  had  arrived  at  their  old  nest  seven  days 
before  the  experiment  was  made,  but  had  not  yet  laid  anv  eggs. 
On  being  released  simultaneously  from  a window  facing  south, 
they  circled  towards  the  north  and  then  flew  off  together  in  a north- 
* G.M.T.  is  used  throughout  the  paper. 
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westerly  direction.  The  weather  at  Tolworth  was  cool  and  rainy 
with  a fresh  northerly  wind.  A phone  message  to  the  writer 
resulted  in  a special,  but  not  continuous,  watch  being  kept  on  No. 
lo  nest.  At  20.00  hours  on  the  day  after  their  release,  two  Swifts 
were  seen  to  enter  No.  10  nest  within  a few  minutes  of  each  other. 
It  was  considered  best  not  to  disturb  the  birds  that  evening  but  a 
later  check  confirmed  that  the  travellers  had  indeed  returned  to  No 
10  nest.  Two  eggs  were  subsequently  laid  in  this  nest.  Tolworth 
is  situated  180  miles  to  the  east  of  Ilfracombe  “as  the  crow  flies” 
on  a route  assumed  to  be  off  the  track  taken  by  Swifts  migrating 
up  from  the  south  west  on  their  return  from  winter  quarters  in 
Africa. 

In  another  experiment  a pair  of  ringed  Swifts  was  taken  by  car 
to  Pinhoe,  Exeter,  about  45  miles  south  of  Ilfracombe.  Released 
from  a window  facing  south  they,  too,  circled  and  then  flew 
together  on  a northerly  course  towards  North  Devon.  Together 
they  returned  to  their  nest,  which  contained  two  young,  in  i hour 
38  minutes. 

The  (at  least)  180  miles  return  flight  from  Tolworth  to  Ilfra- 
combe, involving  an  overnight  flight,  is  of  special  interest  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  mid-season  flights  of  Swifts.  These 
flights  sometimes  involve  large  numbers  of  Swifts  during  the 
period  when  breeding  is  in  full  swing.  Their  nature  and  composi- 
tion is  a topic  of  some  di.scussion  amongst  ornithologists.  I there- 
fore offer  some  records  regarding  the  t(jwer  birds  which  might  have 
a bearing  on  the  matter  and  be  helpful  to  the  discussion. 

An  examination  of  tlie  composition  of  the  Swifts  making  up  the 
tower  colony,  in  an  average  year,  shows  that  a part  of  the  colony 
is  without  any  nesting  responsibilities  and  so  would  be  likely 
individuals  to  take  part  in  such  flights.  For  example,  in  1954 
seven  pairs  of  adults  laid  eggs  in  the  tower  nests,  so  tliat  fourteen 
adults  were  engaged  in  breeding  activities.  But  the  highest 
number  of  adults  found  in  the  nests  at  any  time  was  on  2nd  July, 
when  twenty-five  birds  were  present.  I'his  shows  that  eleven 
adults  were  not  engaged  in  nesting,  and  these  will  henceforward 
be  referred  to  as  “surplus  Swifts”.  A pair  of  tlie  breeding  birds 
already  mentioned  had,  in  fact,  lost  their  eggs  before  2nd  July  and 
these  too  can  be  regarded  as  being  surplus  Swifts  after  that  date. 

On  numerous  occasions  a part  of  the  tower  colonv  has  been 
recorded  as  being  absent  from  the  tower  for  about  three  or  four 
days.  1'he  non-breeders  are  noticeably  among  those  absent,  but 
sometimes  a member  of  a breeding  pair  will  be  absent  tot). 

Mere  I will  draw  attention  to  the  major  difliculty  experienced  by 
Swifts  in  obtaining  sullicient  insect  food  during  s|)ells  of  bad 
weather,  fl’he  diniculty  is  aggravated  when  the  colony  is  situated 
on  the  coast.  For  example,  a circle  with  a diameter  of  twenty-five 
miles,  having  Ilfracombe  as  its  centre,  sliows  that  60%  of  the  area 
covered  consists  of  tlie  sea — a non-productive  area  as  far  as  food 
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is  concerned.  The  prevailing'  westerly  winds  are  also  off  the  sea 
and  unhelpful  to  the  birds.  During  the  periods  of  light  to  moderate 
westerly  winds  the  tower  birds  are  inclined  to  leave  the  immediate 
coastal  area  for  the  more  sheltered  places  nearby.  After  feeding 
in  sheltered  valleys,  the  colony  returns  to  the  tower  for  the  night. 
These  local  feeding  flights  are  normal  during  ordinary  weather. 

3 BAD-WEATHER  MOVEMENTS 

When  strong  westerly  winds  prevail  over  a couple  of  days  or  so, 
the  number  of  Swifts  to  be  seen  in  the  local  valleys  is  small  and 
there  is  evidence  that  these  are  likely  to  be  breeding  Swifts  which 
return  to  the  tower  from  time  to  time,  particularly  at  night.  The 
surplus  Swifts,  however,  with  little  attachment  to  the  nests,  remain 
away  from  the  tower  until  an  improvement  in  the  weather  occurs, 
perhaps  for  three  to  four  days  or  even  longer.  Should  bad  weather 
become  widespread  and  of  long  duration,  all  the  Swifts  forming  the 
colony  gradually  drift  back  to  the  tower,  singly  as  a rule. 

It  would  seem  that  the  shorter  feeding-flights,  in  which  all  the 
colony  takes  part,  may  develop  into  the  longer  or  mid-season  flights 
(confined  chiefly  to  surplus  Swifts)  as  the  result  of  worsening 
weather  conditions  near  the  breeding-site.  The  prime  motive  of 
both  types  of  flight  is  surely  the  search  for  food  and  it  is  probable 
that  great  distances  are  covered  during  the  extended  mid-season 
flights. 

An  article  by  H.  G.  Hurrell  published  in  the  Western  Morning 
News  on  23rd  August  1954  gives  an  interesting  account  of  obser- 
vations made  at  Slapton  Ley,  South  Devon,  where  there  is  a large 
fresh-water  lagoon  and  reed-bed.  During  the  period  i6th-i8th 
June  1954  Swifts  were  seen  arriving  during  the  morning  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  an  hour  at  the  Ley,  where  they  fed  eagerly.  Later 
they  worked  their  way  up  the  valleys. 

In  my  diary  covering  the  period  I3th-i9th  June  1954,  the  largest 
number  of  Swifts  recorded  in  or  around  the  St.  James  Church 
tower  was  five;  the  usual  number  is  about  eighteen.  On  19th  June 
I wrote;  “Believe  that  a part  of  the  colony  is  engaged  in  one  of 
the  mid-season  flights’’.  By  the  following  evening,  20th  June,  the 
normal  number  of  Swifts  was  back  at  the  tower.  Did  the  Slapton 
Swifts  noted  from  i6th-i8th  June  include  some  of  the  tower  birds? 
I think  it  possible. 

4 — BEHAVIOL7R  IN  FINE  WEATHER 

In  contrast  to  the  flights  during  bad  weather,  the  behaviour  of 
the  colony  during  fine  weather  is  a much  happier  affair.  The  birds 
can  be  seen  flying  and  feeding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower  from 
soon  after  daybreak  up  to  about  08.00  hours.  Many  can  be  seen 
hawking  over  the  grass  at  Capstone  Hill,  about  200  yards  from  the 
tower.  Then  they  disperse  in  small  groups  and  feed  in  the  valleys 
near  the  town.  During  the  early  evening  they  return  to  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Church  and,  by  about  20.00  the  well-known  evening'  flights, 
which  1 call  “fun  and  games’’,  are  in  full  swing.  Screaming 
groups  of  Swifts,  in  appearance  like  “flying  anchors’’,  hurtle 
around  the  tower.  Often  a group  will  fly  up  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  entrance  to  the  nests,  or,  in  succession,  land  for  a moment 
on  the  masonry  of  the  tower. 

It  is  at  these  times,  in  particular,  that  simulated  coition  can  be 
seen.  A close  watch  over  several  years  leaves  me  unconvinced 
that  successful  coition  takes  place  during  flight.  This  doubt  is 
reinforced  by  the  many  late  dates  when  the  action  has  been 
recorded.  In  1954,  for  instance,  sim'ulated  coition  was  noted  on 
4th  August.  Successful  coition  in  the  nest,  however,  has  been  seen 
during  May  and  early  June  on  several  occasions,  usually  between 
the  hours  of  08.00  and  10.00. 

As  darkness  approaches,  the  Swifts  begin  to  enter  their  nests, 
some  leaving  soon  afterwards  for  another  short  flight  before  final 
entry  for  the  night.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  if  the  weather 
is  very  fine  and  food  is  very  plentiful. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  study  it  became  clear  that  a fine 
evening  was  sometimes  an  inducement  to  a part  of  the  colony  to 
spend  the  night  “out-of-doors’’.  Visits  to  the  nests  around  mid- 
night proved  that  the  absentees  were  usually  the  non-breeders,  but 
after  the  young  were  about  a fortnight  old,  the  male  of  a breeding 
pair,  or  even  both  parents,  would  be  occasionally  absent  too.  On 
such  occasions,  I have  seen  small  numbers  of  the  tower  birds  fly 
off  at  dusk  towards  the  high  ground  which  almost  surrounds  the 
town,  some  towards  Exmoor,  which  rises  to  over  1,000  feet  about 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  Ilfracombe. 

I wondered  just  what  happened  to  these  birds  during  the  night 
and  whether  the  hours  of  darkness  were  spent  in  flight.  The 
several  Swifts  which  I have  put  out  of  the  tower  after  dark  have 
always  returned  safely  to  their  nests  the  following  dav.  The 
answer  to  the  question,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  came  at  about 
23.15  on  the  night  of  27th/28th  June  1951  when  1 heard,  and  then 
saw,  a small  number  of  Swifts  flying  low  over  Capstone  Hill,  about 
200  yards  from  the  tower.  It  was  a fine  but  rather  dark  night. 
About  a month  later,  at  23.30,  well  after  dark,  T saw  a few  Swifts 
flying  through  the  searchlight  beams  of  a warshi])  anchored  off  the 
town.  .Some  of  the  birds  absent  at  night  were  found  to  have 
returned  to  the  tower  early  next  morning. 

The  tendency  for  the  birds  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower 
during  fine  weather  must  be  considered  against  the  considerable 
evidence  of  mid-season  flights  recorded  under  what  appears  to  be 
ideal  weather  conditions.  T have  several  records  of  groups  of  froni 
30  to  60  Swifts  in  the  Ilfracombe  district,  during  fine  weather 
periods,  which  appear  to  be  strangers  to  the  district,  as  well  as 
additional  to  the  normal  population. 

My  experience  of  the  absence  of  a part  of  the  tower  pojjulation 
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during  bad  weather  leads  me  to  think  it  possible  that  the  strangers, 
present  in  the  Ilfracombe  district  during  fine  weather,  may  have 
started  their  flights  from  bad  weather  areas,  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  from  the  Continent. 

5 RINGING  AND  RECOVERIES 

In  1948  I started  to  ring  both  the  adult  and  young  Swifts,  and 
by  1954  had  marked  a total  of  122  birds  including  39  nestlings.  It 
is  worth  noting  that,  although  19  individuals  ringed  as  adults  or 
non-breeders  returned  to  the  tower  in  subsequent  seasons,  there 
is  no  record  of  one  of  the  ringed  nestlings  returning.  In  fact,  only 
one  nestling  has  been  recovered.  This  was  E.7139,  ringed  19th 
July  1950,  which  was  found  dead  at  Chittlehampton,  N.  Devon, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Ilfracombe,  on  ist  June  1953.  At  the  time  of  its 
recovery,  it  was  the  first  instance  of  a nestling,  ringed  in  this 
country,  being  recovered  in  this  country. 

6 1954,  A DISASTROUS  BREEDING-SEASON 

The  year  1954  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  consistently 
unfavourable  weather.  Except  for  April  and  a part  of  May  the 
summer  was  marked  by  a series  of  cloudy,  coolish  weeks  of 
westerly  winds  and  of  much  rain.  An  occasional  short  spell  of 
good  weather  brought  some  insect  food,  but  it  became  clear  that 
the  colony'was  finding  conditions  very  difficult.  Some  of  the  birds 
got  rid  of  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  clutch  of  eggs.  A clutch  of 
three  eggs  in  an  inside  nest  was  reduced  to  two  when  one  of  the 
eggs  was  found  lying  about  three  feet  out  of  the  nest.  A piece  of 
wood  f of  an  inch  high,  which  was  in  position  between  the  nest  and 
the  egg,  made  it  clear  that  the  egg,  in  some  way,  was  lifted  to 
where  it  was  found — it  could  not  have  been  rolled. 

By  i8th  June  the  first  nestling  had  died  and  by  17th  July  all  the 
nestlings  had  died  in  turn.  Not  a single  tower  nestling  survived 
the  weather  of  1954.  The  condition  of  the  nestlings  during  the 
periods  of  starvation  provided  an  interesting  example  of  the  state 
of  torpor  described  by  Koskimies  (1950).  At  17.00  on  15th  July 
I found  two  nestlings  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  dead. 
They  were  lying  stiff  and  inert  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and,  when 
moved,  their  stiffened  legs  remained  fixed  at  an  angle  to  the  body. 
I wrote  them  off  as  being  further  casualties.  Imagine  my  surprise 
on  finding  them  very  much  alive  when  I examined  the  nest  at  21.00 
on  the  following  day!  On  removing  the  glass  covering  the  nest, 
the  “dead”  nestlings  raised  their  heads  in  vigorous  food-begging 
attitudes,  but  the  return  to  activity  was  short-lived.  The  several 
periods  of  starvation  had  reduced  the  birds  to  near  the  limit  of 
survival.  On  the  next  day,  17th  July,  they  were  found  dead  on 
the  roof  below  the  nest. 

Tn  an  earlier  season  I had  experienced  an  incident  which  possibly 
explains  the  fall  of  the  nestlings  from  the  nest.  Two  nestlings 
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from  an  inside  nest  were  seen  to  leave  the  nest  on  the  approach  of 
one  of  the  adults.  It  was  during^  a period  of  bad  weather  and  the 
nestlings  were  in  a starved  condition.  The  stronger  bird  secured 
all  the  food,  and  the  weaker  was  not  fed.  On  the  following  day 
the  unfed  nestling  was  dead  in  the  position  it  had  reached  the 
previous  day.  The  other  nestling  was  back  in  the  nest,  from  which 
it  eventually  flew.  I think  it  probable  that  the  nestlings  found  dead 
on  the  roof  fell  from  their  nest  under  similar  circumstances. 

After  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  nestlings,  I examined  four  adults 
and  found  them  to  be  in  a much  weakened  condition.  Normally, 
a Swift  will  cling  to  one’s  hand  so  strongly  that  it  is  common  for 
the  claws  to  penetrate  the  skin  and  draw  blood.  The  adults  I 
examined  lay  limply  in  my  hand,  almost  incapable  of  movement. 

With  no  further  nesting  responsibilities  after  17th  July,  I rather 
expected  the  adults  to  make  an  early  emigration,  perhaps  after  a 
short  period  of  feeding  up  before  starting  off.  In  normal  years  it 
is  usual  for  the  adults  to  leave  in  late  July  or  early  August,  a day 
or  so  after  the  departure  of  their  young.  The  weather,  however, 
continued  unfavourable  for  the  Swifts  and,  in  fact,  had  been  10° 
below  average  in  temperature  for  the  36  days  prior  to  20th  July. 
On  2ist  July  better  weather  set  in  (Temp.  62°  F.,  Bar.  30.20")  and 
on  the  following  day  the  first  “marriage  flights’’  of  the  ants  were 
observed,  many  of  the  insects  falling  victims  to  the  Swifts. 

On  22nd  July  at  17.00  about  60  Swifts  were  flying  over  the 
tower  and  many  later  flew  to  the  south-west,  the  first  example  of 
emigration  in  1954.  A few  of  the  non-breeding  tower  birds  left 
on  this  date.  At  11.30  on  the  following  day  about  200  Swifts 
were  seen  flying  west  against  a moderate  south-west  wind  near 
Ilfracombe.  Emigration  was  evidently  in  progress,  but  the  tower 
adults  did  not  join  the  passing  migrants.  From  7th  to  12th  August 
was  again  bad,  but  on  the  13th  a very  fine  spell  of  weather  set  in. 
On  the  14th  the  Television  weather  chart  was  described  as  being 
“the  most  promising  for  the  summer’’  (Temp.  61“  F.,  Bar.  29.75", 
with  a light  S.W.  wind).  During  the  period  i3th-i4th  August,  all 
the  tower  adults  left  on  emigration — 27  days  after  the  death  of  the 
last  nestling — no  further  Swifts  were  seen  there. 


7 — NOTES  ON  PARASITES 

Breeding  Swifts  are  hosts  to  a number  of  parasites  and  prominent 
among  these  is  the  two-winged,  blood-sucking  fly  Crataerina 
pallida  (Latr.).  A number  of  these  creatures  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
nests  and  on  both  nestlings  and  adults,  from  four  to  seven  being 
commonly  found  on  an  individual  bird.  .All  the  adults  examined 
on  first  arrival  at  the  tower,  however,  have  been  free  of  C.  pallida. 

I am  much  indebted  to  Gordon  B.  'I  hompson  of  Cambridge  for 
his  information  about  the  parasites  of  the  Swifts,  for  examining 
and  reporting  on  the  contents  of  nests  submitted  bv  me  and  for 
his  assistance  in  other  ways.  The  following  is  based  on  my  own 
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observations  at  the  tower,  supplemented  by  information  supplied 
by  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  flies  have  developed  an  extremely  efficient  method  of  moving' 
among'  feathers,  darting"  about  at  remarkable  speed.  The  wings 
are  much  reduced  and  the  creatures  cannot  fly.  Their  legs  are 
large,  muscular  and  armed  with  toothed  claws.  The  usual  hazards 
of  a parasite’s  life  make  special  precautions  necessary.  Instead  of 
laying  numbers  of  eggs,  only  one  young  is  produced  at  a time  and 
this  is  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  fly,  the  larva  being  fed  by  a 
milk}'  secretion  from  the  mother.  It  is  deposited  in  the  nest  as 
a fully  grown  larva  which  almost  immediately  pupates.  The  pupa 
overwinters  in  the  nest  and  hatches  on  the  return  of  the  Swift  in 
the  following  year.  The  fly  usually  appears  in  the  nests  in  early 
June,  about  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  Swifts  settle  down  to  brood 
the  eggs.  The  known  habit  of  some  Swifts  of  changing  from  one 
nest  to  another  is  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  spread  of  the  pest, 
as  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  creatures  wander  to  considerable 
distances  from  a particular  nest.  Some  nests  made  by  me  and 
placed  in  positions  clear  of  pests  have  become  infested  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Other  pests  also  find  a home  in  the  nests  or  on  the  bodies  of  the 
Swifts.  A nest  collected  immediately  after  the  young  had  flown 
and  submitted  for  examination  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  .contained  the  following  fauna: — several  hippoboscid 
flies  (Diptera)  Crataerina  pallida,  (Latr.) ; i beetle  (Coleoptera), 
Tachyporus  lypnosum ; several  Lepidoptera  larvae;  several  mites 
belonging  to  two  species,  Nothrus  sylvestris  (Nic)  (Fam.  Oreba- 
tidm)  which  feeds  on  moss,  and  Dermanyssus  gallinae  Deg.  (Fam. 
Dermanyssid'fe),  the  common  “red  mite  of  birds’’. 

At  the  end  of  the  1953  breeding-season  I sent  three  nests  to  Mr. 
Thompson  who  kindly  examined  them  for  pests  with  the  following 
results. 

(1)  Nest  collected  10.8.53  ^*'**^1  ^3-8-53- 

C.  pallida:  i living  adult;  16  living  puparia  ; 62  empty 
puparia. 

(2)  Nest  collected  6.9.53  9.9.53. 

C.  pallida:  9 living  puparia;  156  empty  puparia. 

(3)  Nest  made  by  A.S.C.  and  placed  in  a position  isolated 
from  sites  hitherto  used  by  nesting  Swifts.  Placed  in 
position  1.4.53,  collected  and  sent  9.9.53. 

C.  pallida:  4 empty  puparia. 

Nests  (1)  and  (2)  contained  considerable  numbers  of  Atdagemis 
pellio  (L.)  (the  Fur-Beetle),  and  a few  larvae  of  Borlzhausenia 
pseudos pretella  (Staint)  (the  Brown  House  Moth). 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  numerous  pests  to  which  the  Swift 
is  host  can  be  the  source  of  considerable  irritation  to  the  birds, 
indeed,  this  is  clearly  apparent  by  the  constant  scratching  of  both 
nesting  adults  and  nestlings. 
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In  size  the  fly  C.  pallida  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  large  when  compared  with  the  size  of  its  host.  The 
presence  of  a number  of  these  parasites  creeping  about  in  the 
feathers  of  its  host  has  been  compared  to  a man  with  a number  of 
shore  crabs  scuttling  about  in  his  underclothes.  Having  on  one 
occasion  found  three  of  the  creatures  inside  my  own  clothing, 
after  handling  nesting  Swifts,  I am  in  full  agreement  with  the 
comparison. 

The  following  notes,  based  on  observations  made  in  1952,  will 
give  a picture  of  the  relationship  of  parasites  to  the  nesting  Swifts 
during  an  ordinary  breeding  season. 

In  1952  the  first  adult  Swifts  (three)  arrived  at  the  nesting-sites 
on  28th  April  and  by  the  middle  of  May  about  twenty-two  adults 
were  using  the  nests,  .^n  examination  of  twelve  adults  on  2nd 
June,  in  their  several  nests,  revealed  that  three  or  four  C.  pallida 
were  in  each  one  of  the  nests  and  that  from  four  to  seven  were  on 
each  bird.  Compared  with  other  years,  the  numbers  of  parasites 
seemed  large  for  so  early  in  the  breeding-season.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  warm  at  the  time. 

further  examination  was  carried  out  on  12th  June.  Two  eggs 
from  one  nest  and  three  eggs  from  another  had  been  thrown  out 
by  the  adult  birds.  The  three  eggs  were  lying  on  a roof  about  20 
feet  below  the  nest  and  a single  specimen  of  C.  pallida  was  noted 
beside  them.  About  a fortnight  later,  two  young  birds  were  found 
dead  in  another  nest  with  a couple  of  C.  pallida  crawling  over  the 
bodies.  In  another  fly-infested  nest  two  young  birds  died  and  in 
yet  another  nest,  two  of  the  three  young  died.  All  the  nests 
occupied  by  adults  during  the  1952  season  contained  C.  pallida. 

A House  Sparrow’s  (Passer  dotnesticus)  nest  (in  which  two 
broods  were  raised),  built  between  two  Swifts’  nests,  contained 
no  C.  pallida. 

On  the  observations  over  the  period  1944-1949  the  following  facts 
emerge.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  tower  Swifts  was 
58;  of  these  15  were  ejected,  7 failed  to  hatch  and  36  hatched  out. 
Of  the  36  nestlings,  5 died  in  the  nest  and  31  flew  successfully, 
this  latter  figure  representing  approximately  53%  of  the  total  of 
eggs  laid  and  86‘%  of  the  eggs  hatched.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  ejected  eggs  are  accidently  thrown  out  of  the  nests  by  the  birds 
in  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  the  flies.  .According  to  Kemper 
(1951),  the  flies  have  been  observed  sucking  blood  from  seven  to 
fifteen  minutes  and  the  period  between  feeds  is  about  four  to  five 
days.  The  effect  of  the  continuous  feeding  of  a number  of  flies  must 
result  in  a weakening  of  the  young  and  adults,  and  during  periods 
of  starvation  must  contribute  to  the  number  of  deaths.  1 do  not 
believe  that  the  activities  of  the  parasites  alone  are  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  the  Swifts. 

With  the  departure  of  the  .Swifts  at  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season,  the  food  of  C.  pallida  is,  of  course,  completelv  cut  ofl'. 
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Wondering  how  the  parasites  ended  their  lives,  I searched  the 
vicinity  of  the  nests,  where  I found  that  a number  of  C.  pallida 
had  fallen  victims  to  a species  of  spider  which  spins  its  web  in 
positions  of  semi-darkness  near  the  nests.  One  of  the  webs  con- 
tained the  bodies  of  seven  dead  parasites. 

One  of  the  spiders  sent  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
was  identified  as  a female  of  Teutana  grossa  (Fam.  Theridiidae). 
This  species,  which  is  rather  rare,  is  associated  with  buildings  in 
the  south  and  south-west  of  Britain.  It  has  a distribution  in 
countries  warmer  than  our  own,  where  it  is  found  in  the  open. 
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MYRTLE  WARBLER  IN  DEVON : 

A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 

By  F.  Raymond  Smith 

On  4th  January  1955  a blizzard  swept  over  southern  England  and 
covered  the  Itxeter  area  of  Devon  with  three  inches  of  snow.  At 
the  School  House,  Newton  St.  Gyres,  four  miles  from  Exeter,  Mrs. 
D.  Cook  placed  food  on  her  bird-table  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blue 
Tits  [Purus  cccntleus)  and  other  birds  which  regularly  visited  the 
table.  She  recollects  hearing  an  unusual  bird-note  on  the  after- 
noon of  this  date.  On  5th  January  her  son,  David  Cook,  noticed 
on  the  table  a strange  bird  which  he  was  unable  to  identify.  This 
bird  frequently  gave  the  call  note  which  Mrs.  Cook  recollects 
having  heartl  the  previous  day.  On  8th  January  David’s  father. 
Dr.  D.  Cook,  rang  me  up  to  say  that  his  son  had  drawn  his  atten- 
tion to  this  bird  and  I asked  him  for  a more  detailed  description. 
On  nth  January  he  again  telephoned  and  gave  me  further  details; 
as  a result,  accompanied  by  my  son,  A.  Vk  Smith,  I went  to  see 
the  bird. 

It  was  visiting  the  bird-table  regularly  and  could  be  watched 
without  glasses  at  distances  down  to  less  than  three  feet  as  the 
table  was  touching  the  wall  immediately  beneath  the  dining-room 
window.  It  was  at  once  apparent  to  us  that  the  bird  was  of  an 
unfamiliar  species  as  it  had  areas  of  bright  lemon  yellow  on  each 
side  of  the  body  as  well  as  a bright  yellow  rump  and  crown,  while 
the  fanned  tail  showed  considerable  areas  of  white.  It  was  thought 
possible  that  it  might  be  an  American  warbler.  Full  details  were 
therefore  taken  and  sketches  made  and,  later  the  same  day,  my 
son  and  I paid  a visit  to  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum, 
Exeter,  where  through  the  kindness  of  Major  A.  B.  Gay  ready 
access  was  given  to  the  excellent  collection  of  skins  of  y\merican 
w'arblers  and  also  to  a copy  of  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America.  By 
means  of  the  coloured  plates  in  the  latter  it  was  possible  to  identify 
the  bird  as  a Myrtle  Warbler  [Deudroica  coronata).  I'he  identifi- 
cation was  afterwards  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  fourteen 
skins  of  this  species  in  the  collection  and  from  these  it  was  possible 
to  |)ick  out  a male  bird  in  winter  plumage  wliich  was  almost 
identical  with  the  live  bird  feeding  at  the  table  four  miles  away. 
'I'he  following  details  had  been  taken  of  the  bird  in  bright  sunshine. 
General  impression. 

.Size  appreciably  more  than  a Blue  Tit  and  rather  less  than  a Mouse  .Sparrow 
(Passer  domcsliciis)  also  ])rc,sent;  estimated  to  he  5:j  to  5.^  inches  in  length. 
General  appear.'mcc  a large  warbler  with  pale  iinder-]iarls  and  brown  uiiper- 
parts,  lemon  yellow  sid('s  of  hod\’,  and  vellow  rump  visible  in  llight  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 

Head. 

Crown  dull  brown  with  ;m  area  of  lemon  vellow  in  the  cc'ntre  which  the  bird 
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appeared  to  disclose  when  in  pursuit  of  the  tits  and  which  at  other  times  was 
almost  invisible.  Nape  and  cheeks  a dull  mouse-brown;  white  rims  above  and 
below  the  eye,  the  upper  one  being  continued  as  a pale  buff  stripe  for  a short 
distance  behind  the  eye;  the  area  behind  the  bill  and  below  the  eye  blackish 
merging  gradually  into  the  brown  cheeks. 

Upper-parts. 

Mantle  and  back  dull  brown,  the  back  being  streaked  with  darker  brown  in 
four  roughly  parallel  lines;  rump  a very  distinctive  lemon  yellow  edged  with 
black  on  each  side;  upper  tail-coverts  brown.  The  yellow  rump  was  normally 
concealed  by  the  folded  wings  when  the  bird  was  at  rest,  but  showed  up  promi- 
nently when  the  bird  took  flight. 

lFing5. 

Primaries  black,  showing  bluish  in  good  light,  with  very  narrow  pale  edgings; 
secondaries  blackish  with  pale  edgings  and  a bluish  tinge;  greater  wing-coverts 
similar  but  tipped  with  white  or  buff  thus  forming  a wing-bar  shading  from 
white  at  the  front  to  buff  towards  the  back;  a similar  wing-bar  was  formed  by 
the  tips  of  the  median  wing-coverts  which  were  otherwise  brown;  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  were  brown  speckled  with  bluish-grey  spots  forming  a shoulder 
patch. 

Tail. 

When  closed,  the  tail  was  blackish  showing  a bluish  tinge;  when  it  was 
spread  as  the  bird  took  flight,  a large  triangular  area  of  white  could  be  seen 
at  the  base  on  each  side,  and  this  was  found  to  consist  of  a large  oval  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  of  each  outer  tail-feather,  together  with  a smaller  area  on 
the  second  feather  and  a very  small  area  on  the  third  feather  on  each  side; 
these  feathers  were  tipped  with  black. 

Under-parts. 

Chin  and  upper  throat  were  white  merging  into  dull  white  of  lower  throat  and 
breast,  streaks  of  dusky  colour  were  visible  on  the  upper  breast;  on  each  side 
of  the  breast  was  quite  a large  area  of  lemon  yellow  a portion  of  which  was 
visible  when  the  wing  was  closed;  the  remainder  of  the  under-parts  w'ere  dull 
white  streaked  with  dark  brown  forming  an  irregular  line  on  each  side  with  a 
number  of  less  obvious  streaks  below;  the  under-tail  coverts  were  off-white. 

Soft  parts. 

Bill,  legs  and  feet  black  and  glossy,  the  bill  being  of  a warbler  type  but  rather 
deep  at  the  base;  the  eye  was  dark  and  large. 

On  arrival  in  the  area  the  Myrtle  Warbler  had  established  a 
defined  territory  based  on  the  bird-table  from  which  it  ranged  for 
distances  of  up  to  about  twenty-five  yards  in  very  swift  flight, 
returning  immediately  if  any  Blue  Tits  ventured  down  to  the  table, 
driving  them  away  unmercifully;  in  fact,  on  iith  January  it  was 
seen  to  pull  out  a small  feather  from  one,  and  on  two  other 
occasions  actually  to  bear  one  to  the  ground.  It  took  no  interest 
in  the  several  House  Sparrows  (Passer  domesticus)  and  only 
occasionally  in  the  local  Robins  [Eriihactis  ruhecida),  but  at 
different  times  it  was  seen  by  David  Cook  and  others  to  chase  away 
Great  Tits  (Partis  major),  Dunnocks  (Prunella  modularis). 
Chaffinches  (Fringilla  coelehs)  and  also  a Bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  nesa) 
and  a Pied  Wagtail  (Motacilla.  alba). 

I again  watched  the  bird  on  12th  January,  this  time  being 
accompanied  by  E.  F.  Moore.  On  13th  January  a further  fall  of 
snow  to  a depth  of  four  inches  took  place,  but  Mrs.  Cook  was  at 
pains  to  keep  the  bird-table  clear  of  snow  and  to  put  out  food  in 
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order  to  encourage  the  bird  to  stay.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Mrs. 
Cook  placed  on  the  table  a piece  of  bread  and  butter  on  which 
marmalade  was  spread;  to  her  astonishment  the  Myrtle  Warbler 
immediately  took  to  the  marmalade  which  it  frequently  sipped  off 
the  bread  by  bending  down  its  head  sideways ; this  affinity  for 
marmalade  persisted  throughout  its  stay  but  to  a diminishing 
extent,  as  with  the  onset  of  milder  weather  it  began  to  obtain  most 
of  its  food  in  a more  natural  manner  from  the  ground  while  later 
still  it  spent  a lot  of  time  at  a compost  heap.  At  other  times  it 
was  also  seen  to  eat  suet  and  the  fat  from  bacon-rind  and  on  one 
occasion  to  take  a small  white  moth. 

At  first  the  bird  showed  considerable  yellow  on  the  crown,  but 
on  iith  and  12th  January  it  was  noticed  that  it  could  control  the 
brown  feathers  of  the  crown,  covering  the  yellow  when  at  rest  or 
feeding  and  exposing  it  in  variable  amounts  when  chasing  the 
Blue  Tits  or  when  otherwise  on  the  alert.  On  15th  January  when 
the  .Myrtle  Warbler  was  watched  by  P.  .V.  D.  Hollom,  I.  J. 
Ferguson-Lees,  R.  G.  Adams  and  myself  during  wet  weather,  the 
yellow  on  the  crown  was  completely  exposed  until  the  head  began 
to  dry  off  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  brown  feathers  were 
flattened  aside  in  the  open  position  by  the  moisture.  On  this  date 
far  more  dark  streaking  was  apparent  on  the  breast  no  doubt  due 
to  a similar  displacement  of  the  feathers  when  wet. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  bird  assumed  a plumpish  appearance  when 
at  rest,  but  when  on  the  alert  it  appeared  slender  and  these  two 
postures  are  well  illustrated  in  the  excellent  photographs  taken  by 
E.  H.  Ware  (plates  25-28).  A short  length  of  colour  film  was  also 
taken  by  H.  G.  Hurrell.  In  dry  weather  the  bird  was  seen  by 
many  observers  to  take  insects  in  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
flycatcher,  returning  to  the  same  perch  or  near-by.  The  bird  was 
always  easily  located  as  it  frequently  uttered  a distinctive  clear 
“chick”  and  this  note  was  recorded  by  C.  Rockett  on  a portable 
recorder.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  the  table  the  Myrtle  Warbler 
frequently  held  its  wings  partially  spread  probably  in  threat  display 
towards  the  Blue  Tits  and  when  it  took  flight  it  immediately  fanned 
the  tail  exposing  the  two  triangular  areas  of  white  to  the  full.  On 
i6th  January  it  was  seen  two  or  three  times  to  flatten  itself  into 
a horizontal  straight  line  and  to  bob  its  head  up  and  down  for  about 
15  seconds. 

.\s  time  progressed  the  bird  extended  its  range  up  to  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  table  and  David  Cook  was  able  to  watch  the  bird 
go  to  roost,  usually  in  a small  holly  tree  about  eightv  yards  away  ; 
here  again  it  was  seen  to  chase  the  Blue  Tits  out  of  the  same  tree 
before  retiring  to  roost. 

.Mthough  the  bird  latterlv  reduced  its  \isits  to  tlie  bird-table  it 
always  regularly  paid  a visit  in  the  early  morning.  On  loth 
February  when  it  paid  this  visit  David  noticed  that  it  looked  a 
little  “off  colour”  and  later  in  the  morning  it  was  noticed  that  the 
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Blue  Tits  were  visiting  the  table  in  force  without  molestation 
giving  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  bird  had  gone.  A search  in 
the  garden  in  the  afternoon  revealed  the  Myrtle  Warbler  lying 
dead  underneath  a tree  only  a few  yards  from  the  bird-table.  The 
bird  was  outwardly  in  perfect  condition  and  had  clearly  met  its 
death  from  some  internal  cause  and  not  from  external  injury.  It 
was  skinned  and  set  up  and  is  now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Memorial  Museum,  Exeter.  An  examination  of  the  body  after 
skinning  by  Prof.  L.  A.  Harvey  disclosed  no  apparent  cause  of 
death.  There  had  been  ten  degrees  of  air  frost  on  the  previous 
night  after  a mild  spell  and  it  may  well  be  that  death  was  due  to 
a combination  of  some  diet  deficiency  due  to  the  bird  being  out  of 
its  normal  element  followed  by  a lowered  resistance  to  withstand 
the  sudden  recurrence  of  a sharp  frost. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a detailed  description  of  the  bird 
taken  by  C.  H.  Fry  on  5th  February  disclosed  more  grey-blue 
colour  on  the  lower  back,  tail-coverts  and  median  and  lesser  coverts 
than  was  visible  in  early  January;  furthermore,  an  examination 
of  the  bird  after  death  disclosed  that  this  blue-grey  then  extended 
from  the  lesser  coverts  down  to  the  rump  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  it  was  in  the  process  of  changing  into  summer  plumage  at 
the  time  of  its  death. 

It  was  noted  that  the  outer  toe  of  the  left  foot  was  missing,  but 
this  injur-y  did  not  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin.  It  could  also  be 
seen  that  the  bluish  tinge  of  the  w'ings  was  mainly  due  to  a shade 
of  blue-grey  in  the  pale  edgings. 

One  possible  explanation  of  the  intense  antipathy  of  the  Myrtle 
Warbler  to  the  resident  Blue  Tits  may  be  that  a colour  reaction 
was  set  up  by  the  blues  and  yellows  being  of  similar  shades  to 
those  of  male  Myrtle  Warblers  in  full  plumage. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  bird  at  Newton  St.  Gyres 
was  brought  about  by  the  spreading  of  snow  conditions  to  southern 
England  and  that  it  had  in  all  probability  arrived  in  this  country 
some  time  before,  when  conditions  existed  which  were  suitable  for 
a transatlantic  crossing.  Mrs.  Cook  lost  count  of  the  number  of 
observers  who  watched  the  bird  but  at  least  sixty  must  have  seen 
it,  many  of  whom  travelled  considerable  distances.  On  behalf  of 
all  these  I should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Cook  for 
her  kindness  in  welcoming  all  and  installing  them  in  her  warm 
dining-room  where  they  watched  the  bird  in  comfort  for  manv 
hours. 

[In  connection  with  this  record  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  we  have  had 
preliminary  reports  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an  American  Robin  (Turdus 
migratorius)  near  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  on  tith  and  13th  January  1955;  also 
Messrs.  J.  Kist  and  J.  Swaab  inform  us  that  an  adult  male  .American  Scoter 
(Melanitta  nigra  amcricana) — the  first  individual  of  this  race  to  be  recorded  in 
Europe — was  seen  near  De  Beer,  Holland,  on  26th  and  27th  December,  and 
picked  up  dead  there  on  the  28th. — Eds.] 


BIRDS  SEEN  DURING  A CROSSING  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC,  16lh-23rd  OCTOBER  1954 

By  Maurice  Campbell 

Careful  notes  were  made  on  a crossing’  of  the  North  Atlantic  on 
the  R.M.S.  Media,  leaving  New  York  on  i6th  October  1954,  at 
6 a.m.,  and  reaching  Liverpool  on  23rd  October.  Sailing  had  been 
delayed  the  evening  before  because  of  a hurricane  reaching  New 
York  at  9 p.m.,  but  the  weather  was  good  throughout  the  voyage, 
with  steady  sunshine  until  reaching  the  south  coast  of  Ireland, 
though  there  was  generally  a moderate  wind  and  a heavy  swell. 
The  longitudes  given  each  day  cover  the  area  traversed  from  about 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  (ship’s  time). 

WESTERN  ATLANTIC 

i6//i  October.  Longitude  W. 74-70  degrees.  Light  south-south 
westerly  breeze,  heavy  south-easterly  swell. 

Nothing  seen  except  the  usual  gulls  Herring,*  Laughing,  and 
Great  Black-backed.  After  we  left  the  gulls  behind  about  30-40 
miles  out,  several  Pomarine  Skuas  were  seen  (I  had  good  views  of 
the  shape  of  the  tail),  and  possibly  some  Arctic  Skuas : in  both  the 
white  Hash  on  the  wings  was  seen  clearly.  A Mourning  Dove  Hew 
by  the  ship  several  times  and  was  last  seen  about  3 p.m.  landing  on 
the  deck;  and  a small  bird,  probably  one  of  the  yellow  warblers, 
was  noted  several  times  on  the  deck,  for  the  last  time  on  the  next 
morning. 

jyih  October.  Longitude  Wk65-6i  degrees.  Moderate  southerly- 
breeze  and  sea  and  a heavy  south-westerly  swell. 

A few  Great  Shearwaters  and  Fulmars  were  seen  during  the  dayu 

MID-ATLANTIC 

18th  October.  Longitude  W. 56-52  degrees.  Moderate  south- 
easterly breeze  and  sea  and  a heavy  south-easterly-  swell. 
Fulmars  were  more  frequent  but  generally  only  one  or  two  at 
a time  and  there  were  also  more  shearwaters!  and  a dozen  were 
seen  on  one  occasion.  Later  in  the  evening  there  were  manv  more 
birds,  so  that  they  were  almost  continuously’  in  view,  and  most  of 
these  were  shearwaters.  .A  few  flocks  of  from  8 to  12  phalaropcs 
(?Grey)  were  seen  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  on  4 or  5 occasions, 

* .Scientific  names  are  listed  in  an  appendi.x  on  jiage  210. 

t Throuffhout  the  voyaf>e  all  the  shearwaters  seen  sufficiently  close  to  the  .ship 
were  identified  as  Great  .Shearw’aters  hy  the  head  jiattern  and  the  white  at  the 
ha.se  of  the  tail.  ,\mong  the  birds  .seen  at  frreater  distances  there  were 
occasionally  what  were  prohahly  .Sooty  .Shearwaters  (see  text),  hut  there  was 
no  evidence  that  any  Gory’s  Shearwaters  (P.  diomedea)  were  about. 
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flying'  low  over  the  water.  A few  Fulmars,  shearwaters  and  phala- 
ropes  were  seen  settling-  on  the  sea  but  not  very  many, 
igf/z  October.  Longitude  W. 48-44  degrees.  Moderate  easterly 
breeze  and  sea,  heavy  easterly  swell. 

A few  Fulmars  and  shearwaters  were  seen  throughout  the  day 
including  perhaps  one  Sooty  Shearwater.  There  was  no  increase 
towards  evening'.  Only  one  flock  of  3 or  4 phalaropes. 

20th  October.  Longitude  W. 39-35  degrees.  Light  variable  breeze, 
slight  sea  and  swell. 

30  to  40  Fulmars  were  following  the  ship  as  soon  as  I got  up; 
the  number  increased  up  to  100  or  so  and  was  practically 
continuous  all  day.  There  were  a good  many  Great  Shearwaters 
rather  further  away  but  certainly  much  commoner  round  the  stern 
half  of  the  ship  than  elsewhere.  About  4 p.m.  (latitude  36)  the 
whole  of  the  north-west  quadrant  was  full  of  Fulmars  and  shear- 
waters as  far  as  one  could  see,  and  there  must  have  been  many 
thousands. 

2 or  3 petrels  were  seen  following-  the  ship  all  day  but  never 
came  close  enough  for  me  to  be  certain  of  the  tail-shapes.  I thought 
they  were  Leach’s  Petrels,  but  it  is  rare  for  them  to  follow  a ship, 
and  the  alternative  is  Wilson’s  Petrel  as  I do  not  think  the  Storm 
Petrel  goes  so  far  west.  There  were  also  a few  probable  skuas, 
but  they  were  not  identified  exactly  and  were  not  seen  chasing  other 
birds. 


E.ASTERX  .\TL.\\TIC 

2isf  October.  Longitude  W. 29-25  degrees.  Moderate  westerly 
breeze  and  sea,  heavy  westerly  swell. 

Fulmars  and  shearwaters  much  the  same  as  on  the  20th  all  day. 
Two  or  three  petrels  followed  in  the  morning  but  were  not  seen  in 
the  afternoon.  Two  immature  Gannets  seen  about  longitude  25°. 
22m/  October.  Longitude  W.  18-14  degrees.  Fresh  west-north- 
westerly breeze,  rough  sea  and  heavy  westerly  swell. 
Only  a few  Fulmars  following  the  ship  during  the  morning.  By 
mid-day  (longitude  16)  a few  shearwaters  and  again  2 petrels 
(?Storm  Petrels).  These  were  the  last  birds  seen  except  some 
Fulmars  which  became  less  numerous  and  less  regular  during  the 
day  though  a few  were  still  seen  after  sunset.  No  Gannets  seen. 

SOUTH  OF  IREL.AXD  AXD  IRISH  SE.\ 

22>rd  October.  Longitude  W.7-4  degrees.  Fresh  south-westerly 
breeze,  rough  sea  and  moderate  swell. 

There  had  been  a gap  between  the  area  of  numerous  oceanic  birds 
and  those  based  on  the  Irish  coast,  but  by  7 a.m.  (after  reaching 
the  S.W.  corner  of  Ireland  about  3 a.m.)  there  were  three  Great 
Black-backed  Gulls  following  the  ship  and  these  or  others  stayed 
with  it  most  of  the  day.  By  7.30  a single  Snow  Bunting  landed 
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on  the  deck  and  was  flying  about  the  decks  for  over  an  hour.  By 
7.40  there  were  a few  Kittiwakes  round  the  ship  and  a few 
adult  Gannets.  By  9.30  Gannets  were  frequent  and  even  more  so 
an  hour  later  when  rounding  the  Tuskar  lighthouse  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  Ireland. 

Gulls  were  not  common,  but  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
the  rather  stormy  day  with  rain  and  very  poor  visibility.  About 
10.30  a Redwing  landed  on  the  ship  but  did  not  stay  as  long  as  the 
Snow  Bunting.  During  the  crossing  of  the  Irish  Sea  birds  again 
became  rare  but  this  may  have  been  because  of  the  squally  rainy 
day.  When  the  ship  was  rounding  Anglesey  gulls  were  seen  again 
for  the  first  time  but  not  in  great  numbers,  and  another  Redwing 
landed  on  board  for  a short  time. 


THE  WESTWARD  CROSSING  IN'  LATE  AUGUST 

The  westward  crossing  on  R.M.S.  Caronia,  from  27th  August 
to  3rd  September,  was  very  much  less  productive  of  birds. 
Fulmars,  the  commonest  bird  on  the  eastward  trip,  were  not  seen 
at  all.  The  commonest  bird  was  the  Great  Shearwater,  but  these 
were  a few  birds  seen  at  intervals,  sometimes  no  more  than  one 
or  two  in  an  hour;  a few  probable  Sooty  Shearwaters  were  seen 
as  well.  There  were  also  some  skuas  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
species  was  not  identified  : they  were  generally  flying  towards  the 
south. 

One  or  two  immature  Gannets  were  seen  some  distance  out  from 
New  York,  and  approaching  New  York  there  was  a small  flock  of 
terns,  probably  Gull-billed  Terns.  There  were  also  half  a dozen 
petrels  that  could  not  be  identified  though  Wilson’s  Petrels  seem 
most  likely  from  the  position  ; they  appeared  rather  smaller  than 
those  on  the  return  voyage. 


APPENDIX-SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  BIRDS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Wilson’s  Petrel  (Occanifes  oceanicus) 
Leach’s  Petrel  {Oceanodroma 

leucorrhoa) 

Storm  Petrel  (Hydrohates  pelagicus) 
Great  Shearwater  (ProceUaria  gravis) 
Sooty  Shearwater  (ProceUaria  grisea) 
Fulmar  (Fulmarus  glacialis) 

Gannet  (Sula  hassana) 

Grey  Phalarope  (Phalaropus 

fulicarius) 

Arctic  Skua  (Stercorarius  parasiticus) 
Pomarine  Skua  (Stercorarius 

pomarimis) 


Great  Black-backed  Gull 

(Larus  niarinus) 

Herring  Gull  (Larus  argentatus) 
Laughing  Gull  (Larus  atricilla) 
Kittiwake  (Rissa  tridaclyla) 
Gull-billed  Tern  (Gelochelidon 

nilotica) 

Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura 

macroura) 

Redwing  (Turdus  mitsicus) 

Snow  Bunting  (Plectrophenax  nivalis) 


BUILDINGS  AS  SONG-POSTS 

By  Derek  C.  Hulme 

For  some  years  I was  impressed  by  the  number  of  birds  singing 
on  the  gable  ends  of  buildings  so  in  1952,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
I took  note  of  the  perches  used  by  birds  in  full  song,  daily  through- 
out the  year — apart  from  week-ends  and  holiday  periods — along 
the  route  that  I cycle  between  my  home  and  workplace. 

The  district,  though  built-up,  is  pleasant  with  many  mature  ash, 
beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  oak,  poplar,  and  other  trees.  The 
buildings  are  mainly  semi-detached  or  detached  houses,  with 
fewer  bungalows,  and  all  but  one  row  of  terraced  houses  having 
well-stocked  gardens.  The  two-mile  route  is  alongside  allotments 
in  Littleover,  through  residential  Sunny  Hill  and  the  old  village 
of  Normanton  to  Derby’s  arterial  road  and  the  Rolls-Royce  factory. 

The  singing  birds  visible  from  the  road  were  counted  as  fairly 
as  possible — i.e.,  with  no  bias  towards  any  type  of  perch.  Table  I 
gives  the  percentage  of  each  species  of  songster  seen  and  con- 
sequently recorded  on  perches,  estimated  for  the  whole  year  from 
a sample  month  (May),  during  which  all  unseen  singing  birds, 
hidden  from  view  by  buildings,  trees  and  high  privet  hedges,  were 
also  counted. 


Table  I — Percentage  of  songsters  recorded  on  perches 


Woodpigeon  {Columha  palumbus)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Wren  (Troglodytes  troglodytes)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

Mistle  Thrush  (Turdus  viscivorus)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  33 

Song  Thrush  (T.  ericetorum)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  64 

Blackbird  (T.  merula)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  66 

Robin  (Erithacus  rubecula)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Dunnock  (Prunella  modularis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  56 

Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

Chaffinch  (Fringilla  ccelebs)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ....  45 


Table  II  shows  the  percentage  of  building  (including  metal 
fixtures),  artificial  (all  other  man-made  objects)  and  natural  (trees, 
shrubs  and  hedges)  song-posts  used  by  nine  species. 


Table  II — Types  of  song-posts  used 


Species 

Woodpigeon  ... 

Wren  ... 

Mistle  Thrush 
Song  Thrush  ... 
Blackbird 
Robin  ... 

Dunnock 

Starling 

Chaffinch 


Building  .\rtificiai 


7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

15 

5 

34 

12 

2 

1 1 

24 

24 

60 

3 

10 

5 

All  above  species  ...  ...  ...  39 


Natural 

93 

100 

96 

80 

54 

87 

52 

37 

85 

54 
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The  following  notes  supplement  the  information  tabulated  in 
Table  III,  list  the  artihcial  perches  used  and  summarize  the  obser- 
vations of  the  previous  seven  years  if  they  differ  noticeably  from 
those  of  1952. 

WooDPiGHON. — The  chimney-pots  were  of  two  Normanton 
mansions,  half-a-mile  apart,  and  were  my  first  records  of  this 
species  singing  on  buildings  although  I have  seen  the  Woodpigeon 
perching  on  a chimney-pot  (1950),  the  gable  end  ridge  tiles  of 
houses  (1951  and  1952)  and  on  an  H-type  television  aerial  (August, 

1952). 

Wren. — I have  no  local  record  of  regular  song  on  a building, 
but  have  noted  the  Wren  using-  fence-posts,  cables,  telegraph 
posts,  the  tension  wire  of  a telegraph  post  and  the  gable  end  of  a 
metal  barn  locally  in  previous  years. 

MistlI':  Thrush. — The  gable  end  ridg'e  tile  song-post  used  was 
ornamental  (i.e.,  it  was  decorated  with  a projection  a foot  higher 
than  the  normal  ridge  tiles). 

Song  Thrush. — One  of  the  gable  end  ridge  tiles  was  on  a 
bungalow  and  one  was  on  a brick  garage.  One  of  the  birds  I 
watched,  after  singing  regularly  on  a mid-ridge  tile,  hopped  to  the 
gable  end  and  continued  song  there.  Artihcial  song-posts : bill- 
hoarding (3  times),  telegraph  posts  (3)  and  cable  (2).  A telegrapli 
wire  was  used  once  in  1951. 

Blackbird. — Two  of  the  gable  end  ridge  tiles  were  ornamental, 
eleven  were  on  bungalows  and  one  was  on  a brick  garage.  One  of 
the  chimney-pots  was  of  a bungalow.  Two  of  the  gutter  song-posts 
were  on  the  metal  scroll  below  the  hip  ridge  tiles.  The  weather- 
cock was  on  a small  branch  bank  and  the  Blackbird  sang  on  the 
head  of  the  cock.  Four  of  the  television  aerials  were  X-type. 
Artihcial  song-posts:  wireless  aerial  pole  (21  times),  telegraph 
posts  (15  with  6 on  the  insulators),  cables  (7),  wooden  sheds  (7 
with  5 at  the  gable  end),  the  roof-edge  of  a corrugated  iron  shed 
(2)  and  on  a telegraph  wire,  a beanstick  and  a street  lamp. 

Robin. — One  sang  on  the  edge  of  a roof  gable  two  feet  above 
the  gutter.  .Artihcial  song-posts:  cables  (6  times)  and  on  a brick- 
wall,  the  middle  of  a wooden  shed  ridge,  a beanstick  and  a fence 
post.  In  previous  years  a television  aerial,  a chimney-stack,  gable 
end  ridge  tile  and  gutter  of  houses  were  used. 

Dunnock. — Two  of  the  gable  end  ridge  tiles  were  ornamental 
on  bungalows  and  one  was  on  a brick  garage.  One  of  the  hip 
ridge  tiles  was  on  a bungalow.  .Artificial  song-posts:  cables  (27 
times),  wire  fence  (3),  fence-posts  (2)  and  on  a telegraph  post,  a 
telegraph  wire,  a telegraph  post  tension  cable  and  a greenhouse 
roof.  A chimney-pot  of  a house  was  used  in  1947. 

St.\rling. — Six  of  the  gable  end  ridge  tiles  wore  ornamental 
and  one  of  the  otlier  ridge  tiles  and  twenty-two  of  the  chimney- 
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pots  were  on  bungalows.  One  of  the  television  aerials  was  an  X- 
type.  Artificial  song-posts:  cables  (12  times),  telegraph  posts 
(6  with  one  on  insulator),  wooden  fences  (3)  and  a clothes-  post. 

CHAFFI^XH. — Artificial  song-posts:  cables  (5  times)  and  on  a 
beanstick.  In  previous  years  only  one  gable  end  ridge  tile  of  a 
house  was  recorded  and  the  shade  of  a street  lamp  was  used  once 
in  1951. 

The  following  species  were  also  counted  along  the  route  but  as 
none  of  these  were  recorded  on  more  than  ten  occasions  they  are 
not  included  in  the  tables  or  diagram. 

Cuckoo  [Ciiculus  canorns).  Heard  frequently  but  those  seen  were 
on  natural  perches. 

Skylark  [Alauda  arvensis).  Over  waste-ground. 

Great  Tit  {Pams  major).  Many  heard,  but  the  few  seen  were 
all  on  natural  perches. 

Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis).  One  on  a telegraph  wire. 

Lesser  Whitethroat  {S.  curruca).  One  heard  in  garden 
shrubbery. 

Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochiliis).  Twice  on  cables. 

Chiffchafl;  {Ph.  collybita).  One  heard  singing  in  bushes. 

T.able  III — -Actual  number  of  building  song-posts  used 


CO 


Perch 

0) 

r- 

H 

H 

V 

15 

0 

0 

ti/) 

c 

0 

s 

'OD 

c 

0 

in 

5 

15 

0 

Cs- 

c 

D 

Q 

'u 

in 

Gable  end  ridge  tile  ... 

I 

15 

99 

I 

24 

33 

Other  ridge  tiles 

2 

7 

6 

8 

Hip  ridge  tile  ... 

3 

7 

Edge  of  roof 

I 

I 

Chimney-pot 

2 

4 

10 

393 

Chimney-stack  ... 

2 

1 1 

27 

Gutter 

10 

19 

Soil  pipe... 

4 

Television  aerial 

15 

1 1 

Weathercock 

T 

The  diagrammatic  sketch  shows  the  total  number  of  all  types 
of  song-posts  used  by  the  nine  species  listed  in  Table  I. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  perches  commanding  the  widest  field  of 
vision  are  the  most  used, though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  stations,  which  satisfy  this  requirement,  are  so  rarely  used. 
For  example,  I have  only  two  records  in  seven  years  of  a lamp 
standard  song-post.  It  cannot  be  that  the  traffic  Is  disturbing  to 
the  songsters  as  many  of  the  tree  branches  used  were  overhanging 
busy  roads.  The  paucity  of  telegraph  wire  records  over  those  of 
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the  low  power  electric  cable  are  understandable  on  account  of  the 
smaller  diameter  and  vibratory  nature  of  the  former. 

The  television  aerial  appears  to  be  an  ideal  song-post  for  the 
Blackbird  and  Starling.  These  aerials  have  been  erected  in  Derby 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  from  early  1949  onwards  and  I par- 
ticularly watched  for  their  acquisition  as  song-posts.  My  first 
record  was  on  May  23rd,  1951,  when  a Blackbird  sang  on  an  H- 
type  aerial.  This  was  followed  by  four  September  records : a 
Starling  on  an  X-type  on  the  loth  and  the  26th;  a Robin  on  an 
H-type  on  the  21st;  and  a Starling  on  an  H-type  on  the  22nd. 
These  records  were  confined  to  the  route  under  review.  In  all  1951- 
52  cases  it  was  the  horizontal  member  of  the  H-type  or  the  inter- 
section of  the  diagonal  members  of  the  X-type  aerial  that  was  used 
except  on  the  one  occasion  when  a Starling  sang  on  a diagonal 
member  below  the  intersection.  Dipoles,  another  common  type 
in  the  district,  have  not  been  used,  though  the  bracket  of  this  single 
vertical  member  type  is  a potential  song-post. 

SUMMARY 

The  song-posts  of  birds  along  a two-mile  built-up  route  in  the 
Midlands  were  noted  throughout  1952  in  order  to  establish  the 
number  of  perches  on  buildings  used  by  each  species  present.  The 
Starling  alone  showed  a preference  for  building  song-posts,  while 
the  Wren,  in  this  particular  year,  patronized  natural  song'-posts 
exclusively. 

After  natural  perches  the  most  popular  song-post  was  found  to 
be  the  chimney-pot  followed  by  the  gable  end  ridge  tile  of  buildings. 
The  latter  was  the  most  favoured  building  song-post  of  the  Mistle 
and  Song  Thrushes,  Blackbird,  Dunnock  and  Chaffinch.  The  most 
used  artificial  song-post  proved  to  be  the  low  power  electric  cable. 

The  local  use  of  the  television  aerials  as  song-posts  is  reviewed. 


SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF 
THE  MYRTLE  WARBLER 

Photographed  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank,  Hugh  M.  Halliday 

and  E.  H.  Ware 
(Plates  25-30) 

The  second  American  warbler  to  occur  in  Britain  within  a space 
of  two  months  (see  pp.  204-207),  the  Myrtle  Warbler  {Dendroica 
coronata)  is  in  America  next  to  the  Yellow  \Varbler  [D . petechia) 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  g'roup.  A.  C.  Bent  in  Life  Histories 
of  North  American  tVood  IVarblers  (1953,  pp.  239-258)  writes: 
“All  throLig'h  the  eastern  United  States  this  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant  warbler  on  both  mig;rations,  being'  about  the  first  to 
arrive  in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  leave  in  the  fall,  often  remaining 
all  winter  nearly  up  to  the  southern  limits  of  its  breeding  range. 
It  is  a large,  conspicuous  warbler,  not  at  all  shy,  and  is  to  be 

found  almost  anywhere ’’  In  general  terms  it  breeds  in 

Canada,  and  winters  on  either  side  of  the  rest  of  North  America 
(see  map).  There  are  irregular  winter  records  north  to  the 


(a)  (Ij) 

The  distribution  of  two  North  American  warblers:  (a)  Yellowthroat 
(Geothlypis  trichas)  and  (b)  Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

In  each  case  the  breeding  range  is  indicated  by  the  black  area  and  tlie  winter- 
quarters  by  being  enclosed  with  dotteil  lines. 

Canadian  borders,  and,  as  Bent  says,  “It  spends  the  winter  farther 
north  than  any  other  wood  warbler.’’  Thus  it  is  not  suri^rising 
that  the  Myrtle  Warbler  in  Devon  was  tible'  to  survive  for  six 
weeks  in  snowy  weather,  d'he  Myrtle  Warbler  is  one  of  the  only 
two  American  wood  warblers  to  have  been  recorded  in  .Siberia,  ;i 
bird  having  been  obtained  on  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  on  25th 
May  1879  (Birds  of  the  Soviet  Utiioti,  1954,  \’ol.  5,  p.  602). 

The  distinctive  feature  of  all  plumages  of  the  Myrtle  Warbler, 
except  the  juvenile,  is  the  pattern  of  four  yellow  patches — on  the 
crown,  on  the  rump,  and  on  each  (lank.  Only  one  other  American 
warbler  has  this  combination  of  colours,  and  that  is  Audubon’s 
Warbler  (I),  aiiduhotii)  which  has,  in  addition,  a fifth  yellow 
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Platu  25 


\h  KTi.i-:  \\’  \khu-;k  {Dciuiroica  coronala):  Xi:\vton  St.  Cvkes,  De\  on,  jANt  AE\  Febri  akv  1955 
I Ills  inclicate.s  well  the  general  slia]3e  and  build  of  the  bird,  al.so  the  incomplete  orbital  ring  and  the  two 
light  wing-har.s.  ,\.s  it  ha|3pen.s,  in  none  of  these  plates  is  the  yellow  on  the  crown  or  on  the  rump  brought 

out.  (see  ]3ages  204  and  216) 


Pl.ATE  26 


Myrtle  Warhi.kr  (l)eudroica  coronata)-.  Newton  St.  C'vues,  Devon,  J.xniarv  Fkhki  arv  11)55 
This  was  taken  during  a blizztird  ami  .shows  the  warbler  on  the  bird-table  ;i])proaching  the  bretid  and 
marmah'ule  which  it  frequently  ate.  The  genertd  colour  of  the  upper-p.arts  was  brown,  though  the  blue- 
grey  of  summer  plumage  w;is  beginning  to  show  in  pl.aces,  jiarticularly  in  the  area  of  the  car|jal  joint. 


J’l.ATK  27 


Mvrtlk  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata):  Xevvtom  St.  Cvres,  Devon,  jANrARv/FEBRCARV  1955 
Throughout  the  time  it  was  seen,  this  l)ird  dominated  tlie  feeding  table  and  the  trees  by  it,  driving  away 
Blue  Tits  {Pams  ccvmleus)  and  otlier  species  whenever  thev  approached.  The  flattened  and  elongated 
threat  |)osture  adoptetl  on  all  these  occasions  is  well  shown  here,  (see  page  206) 


ri.ATi-:  28 


II.  Hdrr 


Mmmi.i-;  \\'.\khi.i:k  { Pcinlroica  coroy.ula) : Ni.winx  Sr.  (Ski;s,  1)i\on, 
j.\Nr\k\  l''i-.HKr.\m  H155 

rile  |):illiTn  ol  lln'  dusk\'  slrrakiiif^  nn  tln'  dull  wliili'  undiT-pai'l > call  be  .seen 
here,  loj^elhiT  willi  the  slif.jhl  e\e-sti-i|)e  and  Ihe  hlack  ol  summer  plumani’  that 
was  beginnmf<  to  appear  on  llie  lores.  The  e\e  is  iioliee.ahU  larj^e. 


Pi, All';  2() 


i'.S.  yalioiiiil  Au(Ui})on  Socieh/ 


UiKjh  M.  II a Ui da  II 


I’.MU  oi'  Nh  K'l'i.i':  \\’akhi,i-;ks  {nnntraica  connuila)  ,\  i'  I'lii':  m-;st  : Amhkkw 
riu'  comparison  of  the  feniali'  al)o\-e  and  ihi'  male  below  shows  the  latter's  more 
conlrastinjf  hi-eedinj*  plumafJe,  with  the  hlaidc  cheeks,  darker  wdngs,  and  hlue- 
erey  upper-parts  sireaked  wdlh  black.  'I'hi'  yellow  on  the  crown,  half  conci'.aled 
and  thus  showing  ;is  a stripe,  is  just  visible  on  the  male. 


I’l.A'IIC  JO 


r.S.  Xalioiial  Aiirliihnii  Sorirly  MUni  IK  (' ni  irh'i^liinil; 


I'l^MAi.i':  Mmm  i.I'',  W'akhU'.k  { Ih'iidroica  roroiuila]  a r riii-;  Nics'i';  .\.mI’;ku  a 
I'Ih'  lli'sls  of  lllis  sprcir.s  ,'llmosl  i II  v;iri  :il  )1\'  silcii  in  rnilil'Ts  Mime  ilis(;nur 

IVom  till'  j^mund.  Thc\  aiv  luiill  of  conilcTnus  Iwif's,  mixrd  willi  i^raxsi mots, 
liliri's,  moss  I'll'.,  lini’d  with  (.|uanl  i I ins  of  hair  and  li'aliirrs.  (srr  pai^c  -’17) 


Plate  31 


Kric  Honl\hio 

TliE  “ DuNC.EN'I'SS”  RINC.ING  I’l-IERS  IN  USI'. 


The  upper  iiliolof^raph  shows  llie  device  on  llie  nose  of  the  pliers  for  ])rc-sha])infr 
size  1 and  ia  ririfTs  before  over-lapping.  'I'he  lower  shows  the  final  rounding  olT 
of  the  ring  on  the  bird’s  leg.  (see  ])age  2j<j) 


Pi. ATI’  3’ 


•Sni.T  S ANDi'ii’i’iK  (M icrof>nltima  liiiiianlof^u.^) : SrrivN,  \ okksiiikk, 

.\rc.rsT/Si-.i'Ti’;MUi':i^ 
skrl<  lifs  hy  Jnlin  ( 'lulwoiili) 

Till-  InwiT  ski'icli  sliows  luilcr  lli:m  llir  pholof^rnplis  rrrrnlly  |Uil)lislicil  (aiilrti, 
pl.'ilrs  .|-5)  ihi’  l);inin)4  IVnm  lln'  hrriisl  In  llir  uiulrr-lail  cIi aracti'i-isl ic  nf  ihi.s 
spcrirs  in  '•umnK  r plunia^i'.  'I  hr  upprr  sUrlrli  >hn\vs  ihr  llif^hl  paltrni  and  in 
parlirulai'  llir  handiif*  on  ihr  lail.  Thr  rliararlrrislir  hill,  llir  hr.ad  pallrrn, 
and  Ihr  lrnf<lh  of  Irj^  ;irr  rlrarly  illuslrah'd  (c/.  milra,  pp.  iS-jo  and 
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patch — on  the  throat.  The  adult  male  Myrtle  has  in  summer  the 
head,  mantle  and  back  grey  streaked  with  black.  This  pattern 
is  well  shown  in  plate  29,  which  also  g;ives  some  indication  of  the 
black  cheeks  and  lores,  the  slight  white  eye-stripe  and  the  two 
white  wing-bars.  The  wings  and  tail  are  black-brown,  the  outer 
three  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  latter  having  patches  of  white 
on  the  inner  web,  thus  forming'  when  the  tail  is  spread  two  con- 
spicuous areas  of  white,  which  were  very  noticeable  in  the  Devon 
bird.  The  under-parts  are  greyish-white,  lightest  on  the  breast, 
and  streaked  with  black.  In  winter  the  male  is  brown  instead  of 
grey  on  the  upper-parts,  and  lacks  the  black  on  the  side  of  the  head 
(cf.  plates  25-28  with  29).  The  female  is  duller,  and  though  she 
has  the  four  yellow  patches,  these  are  less  conspicuous.  She  is 
browner  above  and  this  is  well  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the 
two  sexes  in  plate  29.  The  cheeks,  wings  and  tail  are  brown 
instead  of  black,  while  the  eye-stripe  is  buff.  Most  individuals 
have  an  incomplete  orbital  ring  (see  particularly  plates  25,  28  and 

30)- 

Plates  29  and  30  show  typical  nest-sites,  one  in  a fir  and  the 
other  in  a pine.  Bent  quotes  several  authorities  to  show  that  the 
nest  is  almost  invariably  in  a coniferous  tree,  anything  from  5 to 
50  feet  up.  Usually  they  are  between  10  and  15  feet  from  the 
ground,  often  on  horizontal  branches  some  way  out  from  the  trunk. 
They  arC  composed  of  coniferous  twigs  mixed  with  grasses,  moss, 
etc.,  lined  with  quantities  of  hair  and  feathers.  The  nests  are  fairl}^ 
substantial  and  from  the  measurements  given  by  Bent  appear  to 
be  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Dunnocks  (Prunella  modiilaris). 
The  eggs,  usually  4 or  5 in  number,  are  creamy-white,  spotted 
round  the  large  end  with  various  shades  of  brown. 

The  Myrtle  is  one  of  the  few  warblers  that  can  subsist  for  long 
periods  on  berries  and  seeds,  though  preferring  insects  ; in  fact, 
its  name  comes  from  a fondness  for  the  berries  of  waxmyrtle.  In 
summer  the  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  caterpillars,  grubs, 
and  a wide  range  of  insects  from  grass-hoppers  to  mosquitos, 
which  may  be  caught  by  sallies  into  the  air  from  a perch  after  the 
manner  of  a flycatcher.  In  Florida,  however,  they  are  said  to 
drink  the  juices  of  fallen  oranges.  In  view  of  the  winter  record  in 
Devon,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Robert  Ridgway  (1889,  The 
Orniihology  of  Illt)wis)  says,  “It  may  often  be  seen  in  mid-winter 

when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow gleaning  bread 

crumbs  from  the  door-steps  or  hunting  for  spiders  or  other  insect 
tidbits  in  the  nooks  of  the  garden  fence  or  the  crevices  in  the  bark 
of  trees.’’  Myrtle  Warblers  are  usuallv  very  fearless,  approaching 
close  up  to  habitations,  as  did  the  bird  in  Devon.  Many  have  been 
ringed  in  America,  for  thev  are  easily  trapped. 

The  call  note  “chick’’  is  louder  than  that  of  most  .American 
warblers,  and  once  heard  it  is  a most  distinctive  and  easilv  recog- 
nised sound.  I.J.F.-L. 


SI’KX  IAI.  RKMK.W 

H\  n.  l\  11  \Klil  K 

mi-:  lUKOS  OK  rill-:  SOX'IKI'  KXIOX.  I’luK-r  tin-  i^om-nil 
rvliUMship  v'f  O.  1’.  Oi  MiMU  V .uul  X.  A.  O.i  aokov.  [Stiitc 
I'tiMisIh-rs  "Soviet  Soicth'c".  Mosovuv.  u)5i-54).  o \ols.  ^In 
Kussi.uA. 

I'm  iK'oision  lo  jmHluoo  tl>is  work  w.is  .ii^provod  bv  a conh'tviuv  at 
tlu-  UioK\^ioal  Kaoultr  ot  Mosovnv  I'niv  crsit_\  lu'Ul  on  2\n\ 
IXvombor  tv)44.  It  has  boon  writtott  inainlv  b\  /ooloi^ists  ot 
Mosoow  l’ni\oislt\  tbon^b  thi'sc  I'rom  vnlu-r  sclontltu'  institutions 
m tbo  So\  ii't  Knion  ba\o  pkn  od  svmto  part.  In  questions  ot  svsto- 
m.ttie  ol.issil'uMt ion  use  h.is  bev-n  in. tile  in.iinly  ot  the  er''tleeti(,'>ns  rit 
the  /oolo^ie.il  Museinn  ot  the  Mosevwv  (Order  v't  l.enin)  St.ite 
l'ni\ersit\  n.uned  .it'ter  1 amiumioson  . llo\ve\er.  when  neeessarv 
.nut  possible,  in.iteri.il  fivun  other  eolleetions  in  the  Soviet  I'nion 
li.is  .ilsv'  been  studied.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Introvlnetion  to  the 
lirst  vv'hnne  th.it  this  is  the  tirst  wa'tk  ^'t  its  kiiul  sinee  the  piibli- 
e.iti'.'u  in  iSv)>  I't  / he  l^n'Js  ot  Kussiii  by  M.  .A.  Men/bier  whirh 
eoNored  onb  the  birds  ot  l-'urope.in  Rnssi.i  .ind  the  (.'aueasns. 

.\bout  7>.H'  speeies  pnehuiiui^  tlu'se  I'lily  known  in  the  So\  iet 
I'niini  .IS  \.ii^r.ints^  are  ile.ilt  with.  1 he  v'lxU'r  ot  el.issitie.uiim 
■leeepteil  bv  the  authors  is  (.kdliforines.  I'ni nieitoi ines,  (.  olumbi- 
l'or:ne>i.  1’ten.K'letitornies,  K.dlit'ornies.  (.unitormes.  (.") t id i tonnes, 
t'h.ir.ulriihvrines.  1 .iritorines.  .Meitorines.  O.iviitvvi ines  (t.  vvlyinbi- 
t'orinesk  Oolvinbitorines  ^I'odieipiti  tonnes).  rrvvoellariitonnes. 
Anserifvvnnes.  releeanit'orines.  OieoniiUvrines.  Khoenieopteri- 
t\vrines.  l''.ilev'nltorines.  Stris^ilorines.  (.'nenlitvvrines.  C aprinnil^i- 
fv'nnes.  (.'or.ielit'onnes.  I'pnpifonnes.  I'ieifonnes.  Miervvpodi- 
t'otines  .ind  r.isseriforines.  but  this  is  not  adherevl  to  in  the  prx'sent 
work,  as  to  save  time,  the  orilers  were  pnblishevl  as  they  were 
eoinpleted. 

A det.iiUxl  .leeount  is  -^iven  of  e.ieh  order  under  the  following 
he.ulin^s:  morphoUv^y  (with  siib-he.ulln^s  for  extern.d  ehar.ie- 
teristies.  an.itoinieal  eharaeteristies'';  in.inner  of  life:  svsteinaties 
(under  whieh  .ire  ineliided  fivssil  rein.i'.ns  from  .ill  (v.irts  of  the 
world' : iHVijraphie.il  ilistribiuion  ; jvraetie.il  sisjnitie.inee.  A “kev 

is  also  ijiven  t\»r  eaeh  order  bv  means  vvf  whieh  a bird  v'f  th.it  order 
ean  be  identit-ed  in  the  hand.  Insivle  e.ieh  n.itural  order  the  sjvrvies 
are  numlH'red  fiAvm  one  ii-,vward>.  The  .UHH'unt  of  e.ieh  st'ivies  (or 
sub-<ivee’iesl  is  ijiven  under  the  folKwvin^  he.uliiv^s:  distribution 
tvvitli  sub-headings  fv'r  atH'.i,  st.itus.  d.ites.  habitat,  the  results  of 
riiiijinij.  numbers':  tvolo^v  .with  sub-headinijs  for  bretnlin^. 

moultinrr.  fesnl' : field  ehar.ieterist'-v's  ; deserijvtiv'u.  \ maj'  is  ijiven 
for  eaeh  sjv^vies  showing  world  distributivvn.  bvvth  when  brtHHlinij 
.uul  in  winter,  .ind  aKo  the  .ire.i<  vv<.vinvievl  bv  sub  ■'•pivies.  it  .iny. 
I- .leh  soee-es  ■<  illustrated  bv  .i  bl.iek-.ind-white  drawini.:.  Some- 
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time.s  one  is  also  given  for  a sub-species.  In  addition  each  volume 
has  four  or  five  coloured  plates. 

Scientific  names  are,  of  course,  given  in  European  lettering  and 
these,  together  with  the  maps,  make  it  possible  for  a non-reader 
of  Russian  to  follow  distribution.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  scientific  names  used  are  not  always  those  most  familiar  in  this 
country. 

The  British  reader  is  at  once  struck  by  differences  of  emphasis 
as  compared  with  The  Handbook.  Very  little  attention  is  given 
to  display  and  posturing,  in  fact  these  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
some  cases  while  in  others  one  finds  little  more  than  the  bare  state- 
ment that  courtship  games,  etc.,  take  place.  Occasionally,  very 
summarized  descriptions  are  given.  Voice,  likewise,  is  a feature 
upon  which  very  little  emphasis  is  placed  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
really  mentioned  at  all.  For  instance,  all  that  we  are  told  about 
the  call  of  the  Redshank  [Tringa  toianus)  is  that  it  is  “a  noisy 
bird”.  Xeither  courtship  nor  voice  are  given  special  headings. 
Sometimes  such  information  as  is  given  is  to  be  found  under 
breeding,  sometimes  under  field  characteristics.  But  these  latter 
also,  although  given  in  more  detail  and  in  a special  section,  are  a 
very  weak  feature  of  the  work.  Some  details  are  actually  erroneous 
as  when  we  are  told  that  the  bill  of  the  Shag  [Phalacrocorax 
aristotelis)  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Cormorant  (P.  carbo), 
although  measurements  given  in  the  descriptions  of  these  birds 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  But  the  general  weakness  of  the 
field  characteristics  is  their  inadequacy  to  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  separate  “difficult”  birds  in  the  field.  This  is  particularly 
so  with  regard  to  species  in  which  the  winter  plumage  differs 
widely  from  the  summer  (e.g.  divers  and  grebes)  though  this  may 
perhaps  be  partly  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  in  question 
do  not  normally  winter  in  the  Soviet  Union  except  in  the  extreme 
south.  But  a field  description  such  as  the  following  for  the  Lesser 
Kestrel  (Falco  naumanni)  has  little  to  commend  it:  “Resembles 
the  ordinary  Kestrel  but  flight  lighter,  does  not  hover;  considerably 
smaller  in  size;  tail  wider  and  rounder;  call  more  drawn  out  and 
higher,  like  ‘klii-klii-klii’  ”.  The  shortage  of  coloured  illustrations 
is  naturally  a big  disadvantage.  Moreover,  the  drawings  given 
sometimes  contain  surprising  inaccuracies;  e.g.  the  bill  of  the 
Red-throated  Diver  (Gavia  sfellnfa)  is  shown  as  quite  straight 
while  the  tarsi  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (Aqiiila  chrysaiilos)  are  drawn 
as  only  feathered  half-way  down  (in  both  cases  the  true  state  of 
affairs  is  described  in  the  text).  In  one  of  the  very  few  flight 
drawings,  designed  to  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  Black- 
tailed  Godwit  (Limosa  limosn)  from  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  (L.  hip- 
ponica),  the  legs  of  the  latter  are  shown  as  projecting  distinctlv 
further  beyond  the  tail  than  those  of  the  former! 

.A.  natural  consequence  of  the  lack  of  development  of  field  identi- 
fication in  the  .Soviet  Union  is  the  obviously  general  use  of  the  gun 
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rather  than  binoculars.  The  authors  are,  no  doubt  rightly  under 
the  circumstances,  generally  sceptical  of  records  not  backed  up  by 
“material  obtained’’  even  in  the  cases  of  easily  identifiable  species, 
while  no  breeding  record  out  of  the  ordinary  is  considered  accept- 
able unless  one  of  the  parent  birds  has  been  obtained. 

It  must  be  said  that  th(;  sections  dealing  with  plumage  descrip- 
tion are  in  general  far  less  detailed  and  complete  than  those  con- 
tained in  The  Handbook,  even  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  data  dealt  with  under  this  section  in  the  latter  work 
are  covered  under  “moulting”  in  The  Birds  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  verv  <rreat  attention  has  been 

* o 

paid  to  distribution.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  authors  have 
got  together  all  the  information  on  this  subject  available  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  have  critically  examined  it,  rejecting  many  past 
claims  based  upon  insufficient  evidence,  particularly  of  arctic- 
breeding  species  alleged  to  have  been  found  nesting  far  south  of 
their  known  range.  Where  there  is  as  yet  insufficient  information 
to  determine  the  full  breeding-range  of  a species  or  sub-species  this 
is  stated  and,  given  the  vast  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this  is  the  case  with  quite  a number  of 
birds,  not  only  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  but  also  in  European 
Russia.  Distribution,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  given  not  only  by 
means  of  the  maps  but  also  in  the  text,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
occasionally  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  two.  As  indicated 
above,  the  maps  (and  the  text)  give  also  the  world  distribution 
of  species  and  sub-species.  It  is  stated  that  the  information  on 
distribution  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  upon  “the  newest 
and  best  works”  and  it  is  obvious  fre^n  the  references  to 
“Witherby”  that  The  Handbook  has  been  used  so  far  as  Britain  is 
concerned.  The  not  infrequent  errors  with  regard  to  distribution 
in  Britain  are  therefore  rather  surprising.  Thus,  while  the  text 
gives  ^\'ales  as  the  breeding  locality  of  the  Kite  (MiJvus  niUvu.s) 
the  map  gives  this  as  south-west  England  and  the  British  Isles  are 
given  on  the  map  as  part  of  the  regular  winter-quarters  of  the 
European  Hawk  Owl  {Sarnia  it.  nJala).  The  text  on  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Columbiformes  in  particular  has  some  remarkable 
mis-statements  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  migration  dates  and  a good 
deal  of  material  has  been  collected  from  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  gets  the  impression,  however,  that  regular 
observations  on  this  subject  arc  only  made  in  a fairly  limited  number 
of  localities.  Breeding  particulars  are  given  in  considcr.able  detail 
and  very  fully  so  far  as  many  species  arc  concerned.  In  the  cases 
of  others,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  no  study  has  ns  vet  been 
made  in  the  Soviet  llnion  and  in  f.act  in  some  cases  the  only  infor- 
mation given  is  quoted  directly  from  The  HandJK>ok. 

On  questions  relating  to  the  acceptance'  or  rejection  of  sub- 
species the  authors  generally  pursue  a very  ratie'enal  middle  course. 
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being"  on  the  whole  perhaps  more  inclined  to  reject  sub-species  than 
to  accept  them.  A number  of  sub-species  accepted  in  The  Hand- 
book are  thus  rejected  and  others  are  g"iven,  though  doubtfully,  only 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  material  available  in  the  So\  iet  Union 
to  justify  a definite  stand  being"  taken. 

A weakness  of  the  work  is  the  absence  of  a bibliog"raphy. 
References  are  made  only  to  authors’  names  or  to  these  and  dates 
of  publication.  It  is  thus  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
foreig"n  reader  at  least  to  know  whether  facts  are  being  quoted  from 
a Soviet  or  a “foreign”  source. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  much 
careful  and  painstaking  efforts  of  the  best  Soviet  ornithologists. 
Despite  its  defects  (most  of  which  are  relatively  minor)  it  is  not 
only  a landmark  in  the  history  of  Russian  ornithology  but  is  also 
of  great  value  to  the  foreign  ornithologist.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
contain  a great  deal  of  new  information  of  interest  to  the  British 
reader.  But  it  is  of  value  nevertheless  since  it  shows  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  rather  general  statements  given  in  The  Hand- 
book as  to  the  distribution  of  birds  breeding  in  the  Soviet  Union 
still  hold  good.  It  also  outlines  more  precisely  the  limits  of  this 
distribution  and  in  some  cases  gives  new  facts  which  show  that 
the  data  given  in  The  Handbook  need  revision.  So  far  as  the 
details  of  the  breeding  process  are  concerned  it  is  of  value  to  have 
so  many,  of  the  details  given  in  The  Handbook  confirmed  and 
supplemented  as  a result  of  observations  made  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Like  The  Handbook,  The  Birds  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  easy  book 
to  use  since  one  has,  usually,  only  to  refer  to  the  appropriate 
section  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  the  information 
one  is  seeking. 

Each  of  the  six  volumes  contains  from  480  to  803  pages  (6^ 
inches  by  10  inches).  As  is  normal  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  are 
told  the  number  printed  of  each  volume.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
volume  the  printing  is  given  as  10,000,  but  perhaps  only  5,000  were 
actually  issued  as  after  the  first  figure  we  read  “(1-5000)”. 
Certainly  by  volume  2 the  printing  was  only  5,000  and  by  the  last 
volume  had  dropped  to  4,000.  These  figures,  scarcely  enough,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  have  supplied  reference  libraries,  do  not 
indicate  any  wide  development  of  “amateur”  ornithology  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  priee  varies  from  26  to  40.65  roubles  a volume. 
Since  the  rate  of  exchange  is  quite  arbitrary  it  is  difficult  to  sav 
what  this  means  in  our  currency.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
complete  work  would  cost  rather  less  than  a week’s  wage  of  a 
skilled  worker. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLCME  T (1951  ; 652  pages)* 

Volume  I begins  with  the  Pelecaniformes,  dealt  with  by  A.  M. 

Discussions  of  some  of  tiie  more  interesting  points  in  each  of  the  other  five 
volumes  will  appear  in  successive  issues  of  British  Birds. 
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Sudilovskaya.  At  the  V'olga  delta  the  incubation  period  of  the 
Southern  Cormorant  [Phalacrocorax  carbo  sinensis)  has  been  found 
to  be  28-30  days,  i.e.  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cormorant 
(P.  c.  carbo),  whereas  The  Handbook  gives  it  as  apparently  shorter. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  breeding  plumage  of  the  latter  race  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  former.  This  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
remarks  made  on  this  subject  by  the  late  B.  W.  Tucker  [antea,  vol. 
xlii,  pp.  203-204).  However,  the  breeding  range  of  P.  c.  carbo  is 
very  limited  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Murman  coast  only)  and  it  is 
possible  that  only  a small  amount  of  material  was  available  to  the 
Russian  writer.  Our  race  of  the  Shag'  (P.  a.  aristotelis)  which 
breeds  only  on  the  Murman  coast  and  its  islands  is  increasing  in 
numbers  and  extending  its  range  eastwards  there.  The  Gannet 
{Sida  bassana)  is  recorded  for  the  Soviet  Union  only  as  a rare 
casual  visitor  to  the  Murman  coast,  all  records  being  over  50  years 
old. 

The  Falconiformes  are  the  work  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  44 
species  besides  numerous  sub-species  are  dealt  with.  He  opposes 
the  destruction  of  birds  of  this  order  except  in  extreme  cases, 
pointing  out  that  normally  they  are  harmless  or  even  useful.  He 
adds, besides,  that  “the  cultural-aesthetic  and  scientific  significance 
of  birds  of  prey  is  very  great  and  in  relation  to  them,  as  to  other 
products  of  nature,  all  questions  cannot  be  settled  from  the  angle 
of  primitive  utilitarianism.  Indiscriminate  struggle  against  birds 
of  prev  is  in  essence  the  fruit  of  more  or  less  malicious  ignorance.’’ 
The  male  Gyr  Falcon  [Falco  r.  rusticolus),  we  are  told,  takes  some 
part  in  incubation  and  has  incubation-patches  though  these  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  female.  The  Hobby  (F.  subbuteo)  has 
been  known,  though  rarely,  to  winter  in  Central  Asia.  On  rare 
occasions  this  species  has  been  found  nesting  on  cliffs  (Kirghiz 
mountains).  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  material  avail- 
able, it  is  not  confirmed  that  the  Merlin  (F.  columbariiis)  has  a 
second  moult  confined  to  body-feathers,  February  to  March  or 
■April,  as  stated  in  The  Handbook . Whereas  this  species  is 

relatively  rare  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kestrel  (F.  iinnunctdiis)  is 
the  commonest  of  the  falcons  there,  its  numbers  apparently  not 
being  affected  by  fluctuations  in  its  normal  food  supply.  The  egg- 
clutch  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel  (F.  naumanni)  is  given  as  3 to  7, 
usually  4 to  5.  The  race  pekinensis  of  this  bird  is  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  individual  variation  is  g'reat  and  not  geographically 
localised.  The  Red-footed  Falcon  (F.  vesperiinus)  does  not  nest 
in  the  .Aralo-Caspian  area  although  it  was  formerly  believed  to  do 
so.  There  are  indications  that  this  bird  sometimes  builds  its  own 
nest,  but  this  needs  confirmation.  It  has  been  known  to  nest, 
though  rarely,  in  holes,  on  cliffs  and  on  the  ground  amongst  bushes. 
While  both  sexes  incubate  only  the  female  does  so  at  night  and  at 
the  end  of  the  incubation  period  (given  as  “apparently  28  days’’). 
The  Pallid  Harrier  (Circus  tnacrouriis)  does  not  normally  nest 
further  north  than  Moscow  and  Kazan,  though  it  has  been  known 
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to  do  so  in  the  Baltic  region.  Its  typical  habitat  is  the  dry  steppe. 
The  Marsh  Harrier  (C.  ccruginosus)  on  its  arrival  in  spring  some- 
times eats  carrion.  Its  nesting  in  the  Crimea  (given  as  doubtful 
in  The  Handbook)  is  confirmed.  The  White-tailed  Eagle  [Haliae- 
tus  albicilla)  is  declining  in  numbers  in  the  more  populated  parts 
of  European  Russia  (e.g.  in  1937  there  were  perhaps  only  two 
pairs  in  the  area  of  the  lower  Dnieper)  and  even  in  the  Amur 
region  of  the  Far  East.  But  it  is  still  abundant  in  the  north, 
particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei.  The  Egyptian 
Vulture  [Neophron  percnopteriis)  nests  in  isolated  colonies  in 
Podolia,  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  not  South  Russia  to 
Caucasus  as  stated  in  The  Handbook.  Its  incubation  period  is 
given  as  “apparently  about  40  days’’.  The  Griffon  Vulture  [Gyps 
fulvus)  probably  does  not  nest  in  the  south-west  Ukraine,  the 
southern  Urals  and  north-west  Kazakhstan  as  has  been  suggested 
in  the  past.  The  Spotted  Eagle  [Aquila  clartga)  nests  in  the 
northern  Ukraine  and  the  lower  Volga  region  but  only  doubtfully 
further  south  in  this  area,  being  probably  absent  from  the  Crimea, 
the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan.  But  its  boundaries  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia  are  little  known  owing  to  confusion  with  the  Lesser 
Spotted  Eagle  [A.  pomarina).  The  Osprey  [Pandion  haliaetus), 
although  common  in  parts,  apparently  shows  little  tendency  to- 
wards sociable  breeding  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  nesting  pairs  are 
stated  to  be  usually  at  a great  distance  from  each  other.  With 
rare  exceptions  it  builds  on  tall  trees.  Cliff  building  is  very  rare 
but  has  been  recorded  from  Armenia. 

The  Strigiformes  are  by  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  28  species  togeth- 
er with  sub-species  are  dealt  with.  The  Snowy  Owl  [Nyctea 
scandiaca)  normally  hunts  by  sitting  on  the  ground,  preferably  on 
an  eminence,  and  throwing  itself  on  its  prey  as  it  approaches. 
During  twilight  it  will  sometimes  hunt  on  the  wing,  hovering  like 
a Kestrel.  Most  migrate  south  in  winter,  the  extent  of  this  move- 
ment and  the  numbers  involved  depending  upon  the  snow-fall  and 
food  supplies.  In  some  winters  mass  southerly  movements,  even 
reaching  the  Ukraine,  have  been  recorded,  but  these  do  not  coin- 
cide with  similar  movements  in  North  America.  The  Scops  Owl 
[Otus  scops)  nests  further  north  in  European  Russia  than  is  indi- 
cated in  The  Handbook,  reaching  to  the  Leningrad  district.  The 
Long-eared  Owl  [Asio  ottis)  in  favourable  years  has  been  known 
to  lay  as  many  as  9 eggs  (Leningrad)  or  even  10  (Kazan,  1891). 
The  Short-eared  Owl  {A.  fiammeus)  in  years  with  an  abundant 
food  supply  has  been  known  to  lay  eggs  and  raise  young  in  winter 
in  south  Russia. 

The  Cuculiformes  are  the  work  of  A.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  It  is 
stated  that  though  the  female  Cuckoo  [Cuculus  canoriis)  normally 
lays  her  egg  directly  into  the  nest  chosen  “sometimes  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  ground  near  the  nest  and  taken  there  with  the  aid  of 
the  bill”  though  no  evidence  or  authority  is  given  for  this  state- 
ment. A map,  based  upon  the  data  published  by  Kaigorodov  in 
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1907,  shows  the  averag'e  dates  of  the  spring'  arrival  of  this  species 
in  European  Russia.  The  movement  is  from  south-west  to  north- 
east and  starts  from  23rd  April  in  Bessarabia  while  Uralsk  (about 
the  same  latitude  as  Sussex)  is  reached  by  5th  May  and  a ])oint 
in  the  Urals  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  Newcastle  by  nth  May. 

The  Caprimulg'iformes  are  by  E.  P.  Spang-enberg'.  Our  race  of 
the  Nightjar  [Capriniulgiis  e.  eitropcciis)  extends  eastwards  as  far 
as  Transbaikalia,  a gap  to  the  south  separating  it  in  Asia  from 
C . e.  zarudnii  which  reaches  almost  as  far  east. 

The  Coraciiformes  are  by  A.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  The  Roller 
(Comcias  garrulus)  has  been  extending'  its  range  northwards  in 
European  Russia  as  a result  of  the  thinning'  out  of  forests  by 
felling  and  fires  but  does  not  seem  to  have  as  yet  penetrated  further 
north  than  Leningrad  as  a breeding  species.  An  analysis  is  given 
of  the  stomach  contents  of  400  adults  obtained  in  June  and  July 
(one  hopes  not  in  the  same  year)  in  an  area  of  the  northern 
Caucasus.  The  Bee-eater  {Merops  npiaster)  does  not  nest  in  the 
area  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  The  breeding  of  this 
species  has  apparently  been  studied  in  some  detail  and  a good 
deal  of  Information,  some  of  it  seemingly  new,  is  given.  Although 
this  species  has,  it  is  believed,  on  occasions  been  encouraged  to 
nest  north  of  its  normal  range  as  a result  of  the  development  of 
bee-keeping  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  that  it  raids  hives  and  that  at  other  times  it  is  actually  bene- 
iicial  by  eating  insect  pests. 

The  Upupiformes  are  niade  a separate  order  and  this  is  dealt 
with  likewise  by  .\.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  Of  the  races  of  our  Hoopoe 
{Upiipa  epops),  U.  c.  saturata  Is  apparently  not  recognized  (at  any 
rate  it  is  not  nientioned)  and  the  typical  race  thus  extends  across 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia  to  China.  .\t  first  only  the  female  incu- 
bates, but  later  the  iiiale  also  takes  part.  .\  second  laying  is 
believed  to  occur  In  the  south,  but  this  is  not  fullv  established. 

The  Piciformes  are  by  N.  A.  Gladkov.  The  only  remark  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  niakc  on  this  section  is  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anv  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Wryneck  {Jynx 
iorquilla)  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at  least  none  is  mentitmed. 

The  Apodiformes  (or  Micropodifornics,  as  the  Russians  term 
them)  are  the  work  of  E.  S.  Ptushenko.  The  Swift  (A  pus  apiis) 
when  nesting  in  forests  (as  it  freqiu'ntlv  does)  niakes  use  not  onlv 
of  old  woodpeckers’  holes  but  of  any  suitable  cavity  in  trees.  M'ith 
the  growth  of  towns  it  is  extending  Its  range,  e.g.  In  the  IT'als  it 
formerly  was  only  found  In  wooded  areas  but  now  nests  in  towns 
in  treeless  localities.  The  Needle-tailed  Swift  {('luctiini  cuuduciifa) 
has  been  found  nesting  as  far  west  as  the  Ob.  It  nornially  nests 
in  hollow  trees.  Its  nesting  in  clifl's  has  been  disputed  but  is  now 
established  for  certain  localities.  It  is  described  as  the  swiftest  bird 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a speed  of  up  to  170  kilometres  an  hour. 

(To  he  cnn)i)uied) 


ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  OF  PROTO- 
CALLIPHORA  (DIPTERA)  IN  BIRDS’  NESTS 

By  D.  F.  Owen 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford) 
and  J.  S.  Ash 

[Game  Research  Station,  Fordingbridge) 

In  an  earlier  paper  (Owen,  1954)  a request  was  made  for  records  of 
parasitic  dipterous  flies  Protocalliphora  azurea  (Fallen)  from  the 
nests  of  birds  in  Britain.  In  this  paper  the  biology  of  this  fly  was 
outlined  very  briefly  and  many  European,  American  and  some  other 
records  were  summarized.  The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a 
summary  of  information  received,  and  includes  also  a list  of  birds 
whose  nests  have  been  examined  for  this  insect  (Appendix). 

The  records  of  Protocalliphora  given  here  have  been  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  J.  S.  Ash  (Sunninghill,  Berkshire,  1948 
and  1949),  D.  F.  Owen  (Wytham,  Berkshire,  1954) ; and  also 
J.  K.  Bates  (Wytham),  J.  Coulson  (Durham),  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 
(Sussex),  D.  Kime  (Huntingdon)  and  G.  R.  Mountfort  (Bucking- 
hamshire), to  all  of  whom  we  are  extremely  grateful  for  placing' 
the  records  at  our  disposal. 

ANNOTATED  LIST 

In  the  following  list  we  have  given  all  the  new  records  obtained, 
species  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  additional  host  records 
to  the  list  already  published  (Owen,  1954). 

*Little  Owl  (Athene  noctua). — In  June  1949  five  flies  were  bred  from  a 
nest  obtained  at  .Sunninghill. 

*WooDLAKi<  (Lullida  arborea). — single  larva  was  found  attached  to  the 
leg  of  one  of  a brood  of  nestlings  at  Sunninghill  in  1948. 

Swallow  (Hirundo  rusiica). — Of  17  nests  collected  at  Wytham  in  1954  all 
were  infested.  The  number  of  larvae  or  pupae  per  nest  averaged  about  50.  In 
one  nest,  where  the  young  had  recently  fledged,  there  were  25  pupae  and  31 
larvae.  In  none  of  the  Swallow  nests  was  there  evidence  that  the  young  had 
suffered  (J.  K.  Bates). 

Great  Tit  (Panes  major). — 31  nests  (in  nestboxes)  at  Wytham  in  1954  were 
examined  and  it  was  found  that  16  were  infested.  The  number  of  larvae  or 
pupae  per  nest  ranged  from  one  to  14  with  an  average  of  six.  Each  nest  was 
examined  soon  after  the  young  had  flown  and  apart  from  one  nest,  the  larvae 
had  pupated.  From  two  nests  collected  at  Sunninghill  in  June  1949,  55  and 
39  flies  were  bred. 

Blue  Tit  (Parus  cccruleus). — Of  18  nests  (in  nestboxes)  at  Wytham  in  1954, 
six  contained  larvae  or  pupae  of  Protocalliphora.  The  number  in  each  nest 
ranged  from  one  to  26  with  an  average  of  nine.  In  one  nest  where  the  two- 
thirds  grown  young  had  been  destroyed  by  a predator,  there  were  26  nearly  full- 
grown  larvae.  These  were  removed  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
get  them  to  feed  on  the  dead  nestlings.  Eight  flies  were  bred  from  a nest 
obtained  at  .Sunninghill  in  June  1949. 

*Marsh  Tit  (Parus  palustris). — One  nest  (in  a nestbox)  at  Wytham  in  ioi;4 
contained  22  pupae. 
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*Nl’tiiatcii  {Sitta  europcca). — 232  flies  were  bred  from  a single  nest  at 
Sunninghill  in  June  1949.  This  is  an  exceptionally  high  number,  but  the  young 
were  presumed  to  have  fledged  successfully. 

*Wren  (Troglodytes  troglodytes). — A nest  examined  at  W'ytham  in 
September  1954,  long  after  the  young  had  flown,  contained  two  empty  pupae. 
.Another  nest  collected  by  J.  K.  Bates  at  VVytham  in  1954  contained  about  50 
larvae.  The  young  birds  had  been  destroyed  by  a predator.  From  three  nests 
collected  at  Sunninghill  in  June  1949,  one,  13  and  iii  flies  were  bred. 
.Armstrong  (1953)  in  his  review  of  the  parasites  of  the  Wren,  does  not  mention 
Protocalliphora. 

*SoNG  Thrush  (Turdus  philomelos). — From  two  nests  collected  at  Sunning- 
hill in  May  and  July  1949,  one  and  two  flies  were  bred. 

*Blackbird  (Turdus  merula). — 24  flies  were  bred  from  a nest  found  at 
Chester-le-Street,  Co.  Durham  in  1952  (J.  Coulson).  Two  nests  obtained  at 
Sunninghill  in  June  and  July  1949  contained  72  and  23  flies,  and  two  nests 
collected  by  J.  K.  Bates  at  Wytham  in  1954  were  also  affected,  but  the  number 
of  parasites  was  not  counted. 

Robin  (Erithacus  rubecula). — From  two  nests  obtained  at  Sunninghill  in 
July  1949  two  flies  were  bred. 

*Spotted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  striata). — In  June  1953  four  young  in 
a nest  in  Buckinghamshire  died  eight  days  after  hatching.  Examination  showed 
that  the  nestlings  had  between  four  and  six  Protocalliphora  larvae  attached  to 
the  bare  skin  of  the  abdomen  (G.  R.  Mountfort).  It  is  also  reported  from  a 
Spotted  Flycatcher’s  nest  at  Huntingdon  (D.  Rime),  and  one  larva  was  found 
attached  to  a nestling  in  a brood  at  Sunninghill  in  1948. 

Dunnock  (Prunella  modularis). — One  fly  was  bred  from  a nest  obtained  at 
Sunninghill  in  May  1949,  and  it  was  found,  but  numbers  not  counted,  by  I.  J. 
Ferguson-Lees  in  a nest  in  Sussex  in  June  1954. 

’Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris). — One  nest  collected  at  Wytham  in  1954, 
examined  before  the  young  had  fledged,  contained  about  50  larvae.  Two  of  the 
nestlings  eventually  died,  but  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  the  death  was  due 
to  Protocalliphora  or  some  other  factor,  or  both  (J.  K.  Bates). 

’Hawfinch  (Coccothraustes  coccothraustes). — .An  adult  flv  was  found  in 
a nest  in  Buckinghamshire  on  15th  June  1952.  It  is  however  rather  unlikely 
that  this  fly  had  hatched  from  a pupa  in  the  nest  as  the  young  had  only  flown 
during  the  previous  24  hours  (G.  R.  Mountfort). 

'I'he  following  examples  from  Sunninghill  show  that,  besides  a 
relatively  high  population  of  Protocnlliphora,  nestlings  may  also 
survive  with  many  other  parasites  present,  particularly  fleas: 

1.  Great  Tit:  55  flies,  683  Ceratophyllus  gallinac  Schrank,  2 C.  fringillae 
(Walker)  and  6 Da.':yp.<:yllus  gallinulae  (Dale).  The  nest  contained  9 eggs  on 
i6th  May,  young  on  4th  June  and  all  were  (presumed)  fledged  on  the  12th. 

2.  Great  Tit:  39  flies,  37  C.  gallinac,  i D.  gallinulae.  A number  of  young  were 
seen  to  leave  the  nest  on  6th  June. 

3 Blue  Tit : 8 flies,  1304  C.  gallinac,  6 D.  gallinidae  and  2 C.  fringillae.  Eggs 
on  15th  May,  young  on  30th  May  and  4th  June,  all  fledged  on  13th  June. 

4.  Nuthatch:  232  flies,  78  C.  gallinac  and  2 D.  gallinulae.  2 young  on  17th 
June  and  both  (presumed)  fledged  on  the  20th. 

5.  Wren:  iii  flies  and  2 C.  gallinac.  5 eggs  on  7th  May,  7 young  on  30th 
May  and  all  (presumed)  fledged  on  4th  June. 

6.  Blackbird:  72  flies  and  51  /).  gallinulae.  Nest  contained  3 young  on  7th 
June  and  all  were  (presumed)  fledged  on  the  15th. 

7.  Blackbird:  23  flies,  8 D.  gallinulae  and  22  C.  gallinac.  Eggs  on  15th  June, 
hatching  on  the  19th,  2 young  on  the  30th  and  both  fledged  on  5th  Julv. 

8.  Robin:  29  flies,  3 /).  gallinulae.  5 young  on  9th  June  anil  all  (presumed) 
fledged  on  the  19th. 

.Altliough  there  was  no  evidence  of  morlnlity  in  these  cases, 
lurthcr  investigation  into  the  post-fledging  survival  of  the  birds 
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would  be  interesting",  particularly  if  the  nestling"  weights  were  also 
available. 


DISCUSSION 

In  the  Appendix  are  listed  351  nests  of  46  species  of  birds  which 
have  been  examined  specifically  for  Protocalliphora.  Of  these,  61 
nests  (13  species)  were  affected,  about  17%  of  the  total.  As  already 
shown  (Owen,  1954)  hole-nesting  birds  and  also  those  which  build 
compact  nests,  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable,  as  compared  with 
species  which  build  open  or  flimsy  nests.  Infestation  seems 
particularly  heavy  in  the  Paridae  and  other  hole-nesters,  and  low 
in  species  using  open  sites,  such  as  the  Turdidse  and  many  of  the 
Fringillidae.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this.  For  instance 
all  17  of  the  Swallows’  nests  contained  Pwtocalliphom,  but  none 
of  the  15  House  Martins’,  35  Swifts’  or  13  Domestic  Pigeons’.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  for  heavy  infestation  of  hole- 
nesting birds  is  that  there  is  less  chance  of  the  larva  falling  out  or 
being  found  by  the  parent  birds  and  being  removed,  but  it  also 
seems  likely,  as  suggested  by  Thomas  (1936),  that  the  larvae  some- 
times fall  out  of  the  more  flimsy  nests  when  ready  to  pupate,  and 
when  the  nest  is  examined  after  the  young  have  fledged,  no 
parasites  are  found. 

From  the  few  nests  examined  it  seems  that  nidifugous  birds  are 
not  affected,  which  is  to  be  expected,  as  Protocalliphora  are 
essentially  nest-parasites.  But  probably  few  people  have  caught 
and  examined  the  young  of  these  birds  to  see  if  the  larvae  are 
carried  about. 

The  records  given  here  again  suggest  that  any  resultant  mortality 
among  nestlings  is  most  exceptional.  The  death  of  the  brood  of 
Spotted  Flycatchers  and  of  the  two  Starlings  already  mentioned, 
may  have  been  caused  by  Protocalliphora,  but  other  factors  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  The  number  of  parasites  to  each  nest  is  surprisingly 
variable,  even  within  the  same  species  of  bird,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  this  should  be  so.  There  is  also  further  evidence  that 
Protocalliphora  are  unable  to  survive  on  dead  nestlings.  In  the 
case  of  the  Blue  Tits  which  were  killed  by  a predator,  the  larvae 
died. 

As  is  to  be  expected  almost  all  the  records  we  have  of  Protocal- 
liphora  are  from  nests  which  have  contained  young  birds.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  flies  were  found  in  nests  which  had  only 
reached  the  egg  stage,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  not 
hatched  from  the  nest,  but  were  looking  for  somewhere  to  lav  their 
effg-s. 


SUMMARY 

I.  Further  records  are  given  of  the  occurrence  of  parasitic 
dipterous  flies,  Protocalliphora,  in  the  nests  of  13  species  of  birds 
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in  Britain,  nine  of  which  appear  to  be  new  host  records. 

2.  The  additional  information  again  suggests  that  hole-nesters 
are  more  heavily  infested  than  species  using  open  sites,  and  also 
that  mortality  among  the  nestlings  due  to  the  presence  of  this  fly 
is  exceptional. 
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. .\i>i‘i;ndix — List  of  nests  exa.mined  for  ProtocaUiphora 

Examined 


Montagu’s  Harrier  {Circus  pyi^argus)  i 

Partridge  {Perdix  perdix)  t 

Coot  {Fidica  atra)  3 

Moorhen  {Gallinula  chloropu.<s)  1 

La])wing  (Vauellus  vanelhis)  i 

Domestic  Pigeon  (Columha  livia)  13 

Woodpigeon  {Columha  palu)iihu.<:)  2 

Little  Owl  {Athene  noctua)  i 

.Swift  {.I  pus  apia)  35 

Kingfisher  {Alcedo  atthis)  i 

(ireat  Spotted  Woodpecker  {Dendrocopos  major)  i 

Woodlark  {Lullula  arhorca)  6 

.Sl<ylark  {.llauda  arvensis)  2 

Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica)  17 

House  Martin  {Delichon  urhica)  15 

.Sand  Martin  {Riparia  riparia)  15 

Carrion  Crow  {Corvus  coronc)  2 

Magpie  {Pica  pica)  i 

jay  {Garridus  glandaritcs)  1 

Great  Tit  {Parus  major)  33 

Blue  Tit  {Parus  ccerulcurd)  20 

Coal  Tit  {Parus  ater)  i 

Mar.sh  Tit  {Parus  palustris)  2 

Long-tailed  Tit  {.Aigithalos  caudatus)  5 

Nuthatch  {Sitta  curopera)  i 

Treecreeper  {Certhia  familiaris)  3 

Wren  {Troglodytes  troglodyte.^)  11 

Song  Thrush  {Turdus  philomclos)  3S 

Blackbird  {Turdus  merula)  47 

Wheatear  {(Enanthe  oenanthe)  2 

Redstart  {Phaenicurus  phaenienrus)  i 

Robin  ( Erithacus  ruhecula)  2 

Reed  Warbler  {Acrocephalus  scirpaccus)  2 

Whllow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochilu.\)  2 

Spotted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  striata)  5 

Dunnock  (Prunella  modulari.';)  6 

Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  pratensi.s)  16 

Tree  Pipit  {Anthus  trivialis)  2 

Pied  Wagtail  {Motacilla  alba)  3 

tirey  Wagtail  {Motacilla  cinerea)  r 

Starling  {.Sturnus  7udgaris)  4 


I nfested 
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Linnet  {Carduelis  caiwabina)  2 

(ihafilnch  (Fringilla  ccelebs)  16 

Yellovvhammer  {Einberisa  citrineUa)  t 

Reed  Bunting  {Embcriza  schcemclus)  i 

Mouse  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  5 


Notes:  (i)  In  this  list,  isolated  records,  such  as  some  of  those  given  earlier 

in  the  paper,  have  been  omitted. 

(ii)  The  nests  were  examined  by  J.  S.  .\sh  (105),  J.  Coulson  (48)  and 
J.  K.  Bates  and  D.  F.  Owen  (198). 


NOTES 

The  “ Dungeness  ” ringing  pliers. — Designed  at  Dungeness 
Bird  Observatory  to  facilitate  neat  and  quick  ringing,  the  pliers 
shown  on  plate  31  have  met  with  a good  reception  by  many  ringers 
and  it  is  felt  that  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  them  might  be 
interested. 

Two  main  features  are  incorporated — a device  at  the  nose  for 
pre-shaping  size  i rings  (and  la  rings  where  these  have  to  be  used 
overlapped)  and  a series  of  holes  for  closing  rings  and  smoothing 
down  the  overlap. 

In  the  case  of  a No.  i ring,  the  blank  end  is  placed  across  the 
groove  in  the  nose  and  the  pliers  closed  (plate  31,  upper).  The 
resulting"  hook  is  placed  on  the  tarsus  of  the  bird  and  the  ring"  may 
then  be  closed  by  rolling  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  ring 
is  finished-off  by  being  placed  in  the  smallest  hole  so  that  the 
extreme  end  of  the  overlap  is  well  within  the  top  or  bottom  half- 
circle. Closing  the  pliers  right  home  (plate  31,  lower)  then 
causes  the  ring  to  coil  up  on  itself  to  form  a neat  tube  with  the 
final  figure  just  clear  of  the  overlap. 

These  pliers  may  be  obtained  at  a cost  of  8/-  (including"  postage) 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory  Com- 
mittee, 6 Canute  Road,  Hastings,  Sussex.  H.  E.  Axell 

Great  Crested  Grebe  stabbing  at  Swallow. — On  yth  Septcn"iber 
1953  a Great  Crested  Grebe  {Podiceps  cristatus)  on  South  Norwood 
Lake,  London,  was  behaving  in  a very  unusual  manner.  Every  time 
a Swallow  {Hirundo  rnsticn)  circled  low  over  the  surface  near  it, 
the  grebe  raised  itself  out  of  the  water  and  stabbed  towards  it  with 
its  beak.  This  was  repeated  several  times  but,  though  it  took  place 
very  near  to  the  bank,  I did  not  sec  the  grebe  actually  touch  a 
Swallow.  R.  H.  WiNTERBOTTOM 

Gannet  with  deformed  mandible. — At  the  end  of  September 
1953  a Gannet  (SuJa  hassnua)  with  a deformed  bill  was  shot  on  the 
Duridg"C  Bay  shore  near  Morpeth,  Northumberland.  The  lower 
mandible  was  perfectly  straight,  but  the  upper  was  curved  right 
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round  sideways  so  that  it  was  nearly  touching'  the  eye.  I saw  the 
bird  only  an  hour  or  two  after  it  had  been  shot,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  well  nourished  and  in  good  condition,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  some  oil  upon  it.  The  head,  neck  and  shoulders 
were  white,  quite  unmarked  with  brown  feathers,  but  the  rest  of 
the  upper-parts  and  wings  were  dark  speckled  with  white ; I 
estimated  that  the  bird  was  past  its  first  year  and  possibly  past  its 
second.  Mark  Flanighan 

[Mr.  Flanighan  has  kindly  sent  us  the  upper  mandible  of  this 
bird.  It  is  not  only  malformed  in  that  it  has  curved  sideways  and 
back  to  form  a U,  but  it  is  also  considerably  under  normal  size. 
The  tip  of  the  mandible  is  only  8 mm.  from  the  base  of  the  sheath. 
It  was  presumably  either  a congenital  deformity  or  a very  early 
injury,  so  that  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  bird  can  have  reached 
full  size  in  spite  of  it,  and  then  obtained  enough  food  to  remain 
in  reasonable  condition. — Eds.] 

Displacement-sleeping  in  the  Bewick’s  Swan. — In  view  of  the 
description  of  a “pseudo-sleeping”  attitude  as  one  in  which  the 
bill  is  placed  in  the  scapulars  but  the  eye  kept  open  (K.  E.  L. 
Simmons  and  R.  W.  Crowe,  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  405-410),  it  may 
be  interesting  to  record  that  on  17th  January  1954  in  company  with 
Mr.  G.  B.  G.  Benson,  I observed  similar  behaviour  in  what  was 
believed  to  be  a family  party  of  2 adult  and  3 immature  Bewick’s 
Swans  {Cygnus  hewickii).  These  birds  had  settled  on  a pool  near 
Kessingland,  Suffolk,  and  we  gradually  approached  them  under 
cover  of  a bank.  We  looked  at  the  birds  over  the  top  of  the  bank 
at  about  20  yards  range,  and  at  first  they  swam  a few  yards  further 
away  into  the  middle  of  the  pool  with  necks  stiffly  erect.  They 
then  suddenly  placed  their  heads  in  their  scapulars,  although  their 
eyes  remained  wide  open  (one  bird  did  close  its  eyes  for  a few 
seconds),  with  the  exception  of  one  bird  which  remained  alert. 
They  were  somewhat  restless,  however,  and  their  attitudes  did  not 
remain  constant  for  more  than  a minute  or  so  at  a time.  We 
regarded  this  activity  as  displacement-sleeping,  stimulated  by  our 
close  approach.  Why  the  stimulus  provided  this  low-intensity 
reaction  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  possible  that  our  careful 
approach  was  sufficiently  quiet  to  avoid  a stronger  escape  element 
making  the  birds  move  off.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  birds  were 
tired.  Fatigue  is  not  mentioned  by  Simmons  and  Crowe  as  a 
possible  factor  in  the  production  of  low-intensily  reactions,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  could  be  definitely  shown  to 
exist  hy  other  observations  on  newly-arrived  migrants. 

P.  R.  Wf. STALL 

Asiatic  Golden  Plovers  in  Arabia. — In  view  of  the  interesting 
notes  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic 
Golden  Plover  {Chamtlriiis  donijiiicus  ftilvus)  in  its  winter-quarters 
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in  India  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  401-403),  my  experiences  in  Arabia 
seem  worth  describing.  Golden  Plovers  have  several  times  been 
mentioned  from  Aden,  but,  as  Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen  says  in 
Birds  of  Arabia  (1954,  p.  485),  no  specimens  have  been  obtained. 
There  has  been  doubt  if  they  were  Ch.  apricarius  (the  European 
species)  or  Ch.  dominicus  (the  Asiatic  and  American  species).  On 
the  other  hand,  one  specimen  of  Charadrius  dommiciis  fidvits  has 
been  obtained  at  Muscat  in  East  Arabia  (Meinertzhagen,  loc.  cit.). 

I watched  one  area  of  salt-pans  at  Aden  with  some  regularity 
for  nearly  two  years  from  March  1946.  On  19th  September  I saw 
a new  wader  which  I could  not,  at  that  time,  identify  for  certain. 
It  resembled  a Golden  Plover  (apricarius , which  I knew  well)  in 
its  yellow-speckled  upper-parts,  pale  buff  superciliary  stripes  and 
uniform  rump  and  wings.  Under-parts  were  mottled  dark  brown. 

However,  I noted  at  the  time  that,  “in  size  it  was  definitely  less 
than’’  Grey  Plovers  (Ch.  squatarola)  near-by  and  the  note  was 
quite  unfamiliar — a shrill,  loud  “ki-wee’’  or  “tu-wee”,  the  last 
syllable  louder  and  higher  pitched  than  the  first.  It  was  repeated 
about  six  times  fairly  rapidly  upon  flushing. 

I could  not  find  this  bird  on  22nd  September,  but  on  the  29th 
saw  it  or  a similar  bird  in  the  same  place.  Under-parts  were  now 
whitish  with  some  dark  blotches  on  belly.  I wrote,  “underwing 
was  seen  to  be  not  white  but  darker.’’  Call  was  noted  as  “wu- 
deew’’  OF  “ku-dee”. 

On  6th  October  it  could  not  be  found,  but  I saw  one  on  13th 
October — . . there  seemed  to  be  no  white  beneath  the  wing’’^ — • 
and  on  20th  October.  None  was  seen  on  27th  October  or  7th 
November,  but  on  17th  November  there  were  three  together  in  the 
original  area.  All  were  in  winter  plumage.  I wrote;  “No  white 
seen  beneath  wings  in  flight.  The  build  was  slimmer  than  that  of 
a Grey  Plover  near-by,  and  the  size  definitely  a good  deal  smaller.’’ 
This  time,  as  Mr.  Alexander  suggests  when  the  bird  is  not  alone, 
the  call  was  quite  different:  a quiet  “ch’wuk’’. 

I saw  no  more  Golden  Plovers  on  four  visits  in  December  and 
January,  but  there  was  one,  again  noted  as  “smaller  than  Grey 
Plover  near-by’’  on  27th  January  1947.  I continued  regular  wader- 
watching in  Aden  till  February  1948,  but  saw  no  more  definite 
Golden  Plovers. 

However,  I did  meet  the  species  again  when  I visited  Masirah 
Island,  which  lies  some  1,100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  200  miles  south  of  Muscat. 
I was  there  from  6th  to  loth  June  and  from  13th  to  21st  September 
1947,  and  nearly  every  day  searched  the  shore  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  near  the  airfield,  for  waders.  There  was  one  Golden 
Plover  on  8th  June  (“under-parts  were  pale,  blotched  blackish;  no 
white  showed  beneath  wing  in  flight’’),  one  on  13th  September 
(moulting  from  summer  plumage),  a different  bird  on  i6th 
September  (winter  plumage),  which  obliged  by  lifting  wings  upon 
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ali^hllng'  to  reveal  “quite  unmistakable  g'rey  axillaries’’,  and  a 
last  bird  on  igth  September. 

Thus,  of  some  half-dozen  Golden  Plovers  seen  on  the  Arabian 
coast  there  was  no  evidence  to  sugg'est  the  presence  of  apricariiis, 
but  everything  pointed  to  their  all  being  Asiatic  birds.  Further- 
more, the  diagnostic  value  of  the  disyllabic  note  is  confirmed. 

P.  W.  P.  Browne 

Pseudo-sleeping  attitude  of  Snipe  : — Kenneth  Wfilliamson’s 
detailed  account  [aiitea,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  1-4)  of  pseudo-sleeping  by 
Oystercatchers  [Haematopus  ostmlegus)  as  a reaction  to  human 
disturbance,  prompts  me  to  describe  similar  behaviour  by  a Snipe 
{Capella  gallimigo)  on  two  occasions  at  Blagdon  and  Cheddar 
reservoirs,  Somerset.  Late  one  afternoon  in  March  1951,  at  the 
former  reservoir,  a Snipe  was  observed,  from  a distance  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  yards,  feeding  close  to  the  water’s  edge  amongst  short, 
reedy  grass,  and  as  the  writer  had  the  advantage  of  a strong  sun 
at  his  back  so  that  the  rays  played  directly  upon  the  bird,  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  see  how  near  an  approach  could  be  made 
before  the  bird  took  fiight.  By  walking  slowly,  step  by  step,  for 
the  next  thirty  minutes,  in  rather  “creep-mouse”  fashion,  at  least 
half  the  distance  had  been  made  before  the  Snipe  showed  any 
outward  signs  of  alarm  ; it  stopped  feeding,  then  gradually 
squatted,  appearing  to  press  itself  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  But  not  until  a few  more  steps  had  been  made  was  the 
pseudo-sleeping  attitude  adopted  ; the  head  was  brought  around 
and  its  long  bill  was  laid  down  the  whole  length  of  the  variegated 
upper-parts — even  at  such  short  distance  the  bird  appeared 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Soon  after,  the  bird  departed 
in  much  alarm. 

The  second  occurrence  of  this  behaviour  was  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  One  Snipe,  after  being'  Hushed  from  meadow-land, 
settled  fairly  quickly  near  a pond  within  the  confines  of  Cheddar 
reservoir.  I adopted  the  same  method  as  described  above  and 
the  bird  assumed  the  pseudo-sleeping  stance  for  just  a short  while 
prior  to  taking  flight.  It  seems  probable  that  this  behaviour  is 
common  in  the  Snipe  as  indeed  it  may  well  be  with  most  other 
waders.  Bi'.rnakd  King 

Fear  behaviour  of  Marsh  Sandpiper. — On  27th  October  1952, 
near  Bulawayo,  Southern  Rhodesia,  I obser\ed  a Marsh  .Sandpiiier 
(7>/?;gu.  slagnaiilis)  and  a Wood  Sandpiper  {Triiiga  ghircol(j) 
feeding  together  on  the  border  of  a sinall  dam.  I approached  to 
within  fifty  feet  behind  cover,  and  then  stood  up  in  full  view  of 
both  birds.  They  immediately  stopped  feeding,  but  did  not  tly 
away  as  I had  expected.  Ihe  Mhiod  Sandpiiier  walked  (|uickly 
away,  but  the  Marsh  Sandyiiper,  after  taking  a few  hesitant  steps, 
adopted  a false-sleeping  position  with  its  bill  tucked  into  its 
scapulars,  and  one  eye  fully  open  facing  mi'.  .After  a few  minutes 
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I advanced  a few  steps  nearer,  and  it  moved  six  feet  further  awa}% 
but  adopted  the  same  position  as  before.  I moved  forward  a 
second  time,  with  exactly  the  same  result ; when  I moved  forward 
a third  time,  however,  both  birds  flew  across  to  the  other  side  of 
the  dam.  L.  S.  Taylor 

[It  is  evident  that  displacement-sleeping  is  a widespread  reaction 
among  waders  in  particular  and  we  shall  not  publish  any  more  notes 
on  the  subject  unless  the  observation  concerned  is  of  excetional 
interest.  Among  the  other  records  we  have  received  apart  from 
the  above  is  one  from  Mr.  Geoffrey  L.  Boyle:  on  7th  September 
1953,  near  Lacock,  Wiltshire,  a Green  Sandpiper  [Tringa 
ochropus)  adopted  the  false-sleeping  attitude  at  his  approach  and 
remained  in  that  position  for  5-10  minutes  before  it  resumed 
feeding. — Eds.] 

Inappropriate  nesting  behaviour  of  Common  Sandpiper. — On 

ist  August  1954  I visited  a small  reed-fringed  pond  at  the  foot 
of  an  overgrown  refuse  tip  near  Milton  Creek  in  North  Kent. 
After  a cautious  approach  under  cover,  having  seen  nothing,  I 
stepped  into  full  view,  only  to  discover  a Common  Sandpiper 
{Tringa  hypoleucos)  some  six  or  seven  yards  away.  Hurriedly 
concealing  myself  as  best  I could,  I watched  the  bird  move  in  an 
agitated  manner  to  a patch  of  bare  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
no  more  than  ten  yards  off.  Here,  in  a small  dip,  the  bird  lent 
forward  on  its  breast,  and  with  a shuffling  motion  settled  down 
as  if  on  eggs.  It  then  appeared  to  go  to  sleep.  Several  minutes 
later  it  looked  about,  got  up,  and  walked  a few  feet  to  one  side, 
only  to  return  almost  at  once.  It  again  went  through  the  move- 
ments of  settling  down  on  eggs,  first  a little  to  one  side  of  the 
hollow,  and  then  finally  in  it.  Soon  afterwards,  following 
a little  preening  and  further  inactivity,  the  bird  disappeared  when 
my  attention  was  distracted.  As  this  species  has  not  been  proved 
conclusively,  by  any  competent  ornithologist,  to  breed  in  Kent 
(James  M.  Harrison,  The  Birds  of  Kent,  1954),  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  date,  I was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  supposed  nest 
was  merely  a shallow,  unlined  depression,  probably  of  natural 
formation.  Presumably  the  bird’s  behaviour  was  a complicated 
sequence  of  displacement  activities,  resulting  from  my  sudden 
appearance.  Petkr  R.  Griffiths 

Further  notes  on  the  feeding  of  Redshank  and  Spotted 
Redshank — Observations  were  made  regularly  in  1953  at  Warren, 
Hampshire,  on  Redshanks  (Tringa  totanus)  and  Spotted  Redshanks 
(T . erythropus)  and  in  contrast  to  D.  B.  Peakall’s  note  (antea, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  304),  the  following  points  may  be  of  interest. 

Redshank.  In  shallow,  tide-less  mud  lagoons  this  species  fed 
almost  invariably  with  the  water  above  the  tarsus  and  not 
uncommonly  up  to  the  belly.  On  27th  December  1953  a single 
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bird  while  swimming"  up-ended  six  times  in  lo  minutes  in  the 
manner  of  a surface-feeding"  duck,  "flie  depth  of  the  water  was 
about  6 inches,  and  the  bird  stayed  in  the  up-ending"  position  for 
up  to  2 seconds.  The  commonest  method  of  feeding"  in  these  pools 
was  with  the  head  and  neck  submerged  while  the  bird  waded  about 
erratically.  The  head  was  usually  submerged  for  up  to  8 seconds, 
the  bird  progressing"  during  this  time  some  three  to  four  yards. 
These  notes  are  an  interesting  comparison  to  Peakall’s  observa- 
tions, for  he  apparently  saw  no  Redshanks  with  the  water  above 
the  tarsus;  the  up-ending  appears  to  be  exceptional. 

Spotted  Redshank.  Whereas  Redshank  commonly  feed  on  tidal 
mud  creeks,  in  the  region  of  the  Beaulieu  estuary  the  Spotted  Red- 
shank has  only  been  observed  on  the  lagoons.  It  was  common  to 
see  this  species  swimming,  but  no  up-ending  was  noted.  The 
usual  method  of  feeding  is  by  wading  belly-deep  with  head  and 
neck  submerged,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Redshank.  On  one 
occasion  a bird  was  seen  to  wade  about  ankle-deep,  sweeping  the 
bill  from  side  to  side  rather  after  the  manner  of  an  Avocet 
[Recurvirostra  avosetta).  Spotted  Redshank  on  the  whole  feed 
more  regularly  in  deeper  water  than  Redshank. 

Graham  Bundy  and  Gerald  Kinsey 

Threat  display  of  Green  Woodpecker. — On  nth  January  1955 
at  4.15  p.m.  at 'Fhe  Lee,  Gt.  Missenden,  Buckinghamshire,  a Green 
Woodpecker  {Picus  viridis)  flew  up  from  the  ground  on  to  an  ash 
tree  often  used  for  nesting.  I was  standing  at  a gate  near-by,  and 
when  the  bird  noticed  me  it  flew  on  to  the  nearest  branch  (about 
20  yards  away)  and  proceeded  to  swing  its  head,  neck  and  body 
from  side  to  side  in  a regular  pendulum-like  motion,  lowering  its 
head  in  the  middle  of  each  swing.  As  it  moved  its  head  it  stared, 
or  rather  glared,  with  the  left  eye  and  then  the  right  eye, 
alternately,  and  when  staring  uttered  three  calls — “ha-ha-ha.” 
This  occurred  seven  or  eight  times,  then  the  bird  flew  to  below 
an  old  nesting-hole  and  went  to  roost. 

This  appears  to  be  a threat-display,  but  also  very  much  resembles 
that  described  by  D.  W.  Snow  and  A.  W.  G.  Manning  in  their 
account  of  courtship-display  (antca,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  355). 

Susan  Cowdy 

Great  Tit  hopping  up  and  down  vertical  tree  trunk. — On  i6th 
April  1952  at  Gosforlh  Park,  Northumberland,  a Great  Tit  {Pants 
major)  was  seen  to  hop  from  the  ground  on  ti")  the  rough  bole  of 
a silver  birch.  It  then  moved  jerkily  uj")  the  trunk,  stopping  once 
to  peck  at  something  in  the  bark.  .After  climbing  about  four  feet 
it  disappeared  round  the  other  side  and  when  next  seen  it  was 
moving  verticallv  downwards  head  first,  in  which  manner  it 
arrived  back  on  the  ground.  The  bird  was  not  seen  to  derive  any 
support  from  its  tail.  D.  Ryder 
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Nesting  material  carried  by  both  of  a pair  of  Robins. — In  view 
of  the  statements  in  D.  Lack’s  The  Life  of  the  Robin  (1943,  p-  81) 
that  in  the  Robin  [Erithacus  rubecula)  “only  the  hen  builds,  and 
that  rarely  a cock  was  seen  to  pick  up  a piece  of  nestings  material, 
but  usually  he  dropped  it  again  soon  afterwards”,  it  seems  worth 
placing  the  following  on  record.  On  ist  March  1952,  two  Robins 
were  observed  near  a nest-box  three  yards  from  our  French 
windows  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire.  One  flew  to  the  box  with  a fairly 
long  stalk  of  Michaelmas  daisy  and  while  this  was  waggling 
about  conspicuously  in  being  manoeuvered  into  the  box,  the  other 
Robin  was  on  the  ground  with  a dead  leaf  in  its  beak.  This  Robin 
then  flew  with  the  leaf  into  the  box.  The  first  eg'g"  was  laid  on 
17th  March. 

On  14th  March  1955,  two  colour-ringed  Robins  were  again  seen 
near  the  same  nest-box,  which  has  two  tiers.  The  male  took  a leaf 
into  the  bottom  box  and  the  female  took  a leaf  into  the  top  box. 
The  male  then  appeared  at  the  entrance  with  the  leaf  still  in  its 
beak  but  returned  into  the  box.  This  appearance  with  leaf  in  beak 
was  repeated  a second  and  third  time  before  the  leaf  was  finally 
left  in  the  box.  As  in  1952,  this  occurred  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  nest  building.  R.  G.  Fr.'VNKUM 

Leg  and  bill  colouration  in  the  Grasshopper  Warbler. — Mr.  H. 

Duggan,  Principal  Keeper  on  Tuskar  Lighthouse,  Co.  Wexford, 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legs  of  Grasshopper 
Warblers  {Lociistella  naevia)  examined  shortly  after  the  birds  were 
killed  against  the  lantern  in  autumn,  were  pinkish  or  pinkish-  white. 
As  Mr.  Duggan  points  out,  this  colour  differs  from  the  pale 
yellowish-brown  given  in  The  Handbook. 

Accordingly  the  leg  colour  of  Grasshopper  Warblers  trapped 
at  Saltee  in  the  spring  of  1954  was  carefully  noted.  Six  were 
trapped  in  May,  the  leg  colour  being  described  as  follows: 
pinkish-flesh,  3 ; bluish-flesh,  i ; pale  yellowish-flesh,  i ; pale  flesh,  i. 
In  no  case  was  there  any  indication  of  brown.  Two  birds  observed 
in  the  field  under  excellent  conditions  were  seen  to  have  pinkish- 
flesh  legs. 

In  5 of  the  6 bird's  mentioned  above,  the  bill  colour  was 
particularly  noted : the  lower  mandible  was  bluish-grey  in  two 
cases,  creamy  in  two,  and  creamy  tinged  with  yellow  in  one.  The 
Handbook  gives  the  colour  as  pale  yellowish-brown. 

Perhaps  these  differences  from  the  colour  of  the  soft  parts  as 
given  in  The  Handbook  are  due  to  the  skins  from  which  the 
description  was  taken  not  being  fresh.  It  seems  worth  recording 
the  colours  found  in  freshlv  killed  and  living  birds. 

Robert  F.  Ruttledgf, 

[Kenneth  Williamson  and  J.  F.  Anton  have  already  drawn 
attention  [Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  60,  p.  130)  to  this  error  in  The  Hand- 
book, though  their  remarks  are  based  primarilv  upon  one  bird  in 
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which  they  noted  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  feet  as  “a  delicate 
pink.”  They  also  refer  to  an  earlier  description  by  Arthur  B. 
Duncan  of  a bird  trapped  in  1938  of  which  the  legs  were  described 
as  “shrimp-pink”.  Workers  at  other  observatories  have,  we 
understand,  found  the  same,  as  did  Dr.  C.  Suffern  with  a bird 
that  he  was  able  to  watch  at  close  range  in  Hampshire  in  May 
1954.  The  need  for  careful  checking  against  living  birds  of  The 
Handbook  descriptions  of  soft  parts  cannot  be  over-emphasised. — 

Eds.] 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  NESTS  AND  EGGS.  By  E.  S.  R. 
Fitter,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Guy  Charteris.  Illustrated  by 
R.  A.  Richardson.  {Collins,  London,  1955).  xvi  and  172 
pages.  48  plates  (40  in  colour).  21s. 

This  companion  volume  to  the  same  author’s  Pocket  Guide  to 
British  Birds  is  arranged  on  a similar  system,  based  on  division  of 
all  species  first  according  to  an  arbitrary  grouping  under  “Land,” 
“Waterside”  or  “Water”  and  then  by  size.  The  finder  of  three 
neighbouring  nests  on  moorland  such  as  a Curlew’s,  a Black- 
headed Gull’s  and  a Red  Grouse’s  will  no  doubt  with  sufficient 
diligence  eventually  discover  the  right  answers  under  “Waterside 
Birds;  Long”,  “Water  Birds;  Medium”  and  “Land  Birds; 
Medium”,  but  we  still  think  that  if  anything  can  convince  the 
ordinary  bird-watcher  that  there  are  even  worse  fates  than  having 
to  learn  the  “Wetmore”  order,  this  is  it. 

Like  its  predecessor  this  book  contains  many  admirable  features 
and  much  valuable  information  and  will  no  doubt  be  widely  used, 
yet  it  contains  too  many  faults  which  could  easily  have  been 
avoided  and  which  make  it  dissatisfying  to  a critical  user. 
Unfortunately  these  concern  the  illustrations  as  well  as  the  text. 
In  order  to  conform  to  the  arbitrary  scheme  birds  which  nest  in 
different  situations  have  to  be  figured  more  than  once  in  colour, 
and  it  is  perhaps  partly  through  trying  to  do  too  much  in  this  way 
that  the  standard  falls  disappointingly  below  that  of  the  first 
volume,  especially  in  the  use  of  crude  and  violent  reds  as  in  the 
Robin,  Redwing  and  Yellowhammer,  and  in  the  smudginess  which 
robs  the  divers  and  the  Avocet  of  their  beauty.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  cigarette  cards  of  around  forty  years  ago  did  better  justice  to 
a number  of  nesting  birds  than  some  of  these  plates.  While  the 
fault  appears  to  be  largely  in  the  design  and  production  it  is  sad 
to  see  the  work  of  so  talented  an  illustrator  as  Mr.  Richardson 
forced  into  so  cramped  and  mass-produced  a mould. 

In  the  text  the  distribution  notes  contain  some  curiously  mis- 
leading statements,  such  as  that  the  Wryneck  breeds  “very 
sparsely  N.  to  Yorks,  and  W.  to  Devon”  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Common  Sandpiper  is  not  shown  as  breeding  at  all  in  W. 
England,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  no  mention  of  Suffolk  among 
counties  where  the  Sandwich  Tern  breeds.  In  general  the 
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tendency  is  to  give  an  over-optimistic  view  of  the  prospects  of 
encountering  a number  of  the  less  common  species,  from  Merlins 
and  Stonechats  to  Egyptian  Goose  and  Collared  Turtle  Dove 
(Eastern  Collared  Dove),  which  last  it  seems  unnecessary  to  have 
included  at  all. 

The  descriptions  of  nests  and  nest-sites  are  brief  and  in  many 
cases  excellent,  but  here  again  there  are  some  disappointing 
features.  The  Black-headed  and  Common  Gulls,  for  instance,  are 
both  given  as  nesting  colonially,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  “colony”  so  infrequently  exceeds  a 
couple  of  dozen  pairs  while  in  the  former  it  may  run  to  hundreds 
or  even  thousands,  or  that  the  Common  Gull  has  so  marked  a 
preference  for  nesting  on  islets. 

Useful  information  is  also  given  about  bird-ringing  and  nest- 
boxes  and  there  are  keys  to  egg  colour,  egg  shape,  nestling 
features,  nest-sites,  construction  and  materials  and  colonial  and 
social  nesting  which  will  prove  valuable  for  reference.  E.M.N. 

LETTERS 

AMERICAN  LAND-BIRDS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Sirs, — I should  like  to  offer  brief  comments  on  the  fine  paper  on 
“.American  land  birds  in  western  Europe”  in  the  January  issue 
{antea,  pp.  -1-14).  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  overstate  the  valid 
'point  that  reports  of  transatlantic  vagrants  of  certain  species  must 
be  regarded  with  special  caution  because  the  species  are  con- 
sidered non-migratory.  The  fact  that  a species  occupies  much  the 
•same  range  winter  and  summer  may  obscure  complete  or  partial 
abandonment  of  the  northern  fringe  of  the  range  in  winter  in  some 
'Species,  or  noticeable  movements  of  a small  minority  of  individuals 
in  the  remainder. 

Taking  the  species  described  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Alexander  and 
R.  S.  R.  Fitter  in  order,  it  is  of  interest  that  much  of  the  substantial 
migratory  movement  of  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaetus  leucocephalus)  in 
eastern  North  America  represents  birds  of  the  southern  race  {H.  1. 
leucocephalus),  as  shown  by  the  banding  of  young  in  Florida 
(Broley,  1947)  with  recoveries  as  far  north  as  four  Canadian 
provinces. 

Even  as  sedentary  a bird  as  the  Bob-white  {Colinus  virginianus) 
has  been  known  to  make  short  migrations,  but  the  recorded  intro- 
ductions of  the  species  would  be  enough  to  account  for  British 
reports. 

While  the  Screech  Owl  [Otus  asio)  is  one  of  the  most  sedentary 
:>f  all  owls,  the  relatively  small  number  banded  has  produced  at 
east  three  recoveries  showing  movement:  of  200  miles  and  nearly 
too  miles  (Bent,  1938)  and  140  miles  (Cooke,  1943),  while  some 
vinter  wandering  is  believed  to  occur  (Palmer,  1949,  referring  to 
Vlaine). 
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The  Hairy  Woodpecker  {Dendrocopos  villosus)  is  not  regularly 
migratory,  but  wanders  to  some  extent  in  winter,  and,  like  the 
Downy  Woodpecker  (D.  pubescens),  shows  a definite  wave  of 
southward  migration  in  late  October  and  early  November  (Bent, 
1939).  Its  movements  are  illustrated  by  the  winter  reports  of  the 
northern  race  (D.  v.  septentrionalis),  for  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  definite  breeding-records  in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  there 
appear  to  be  at  least  nine  winter  records  in  Maine  (Palmer),  and 
three  in  Massachusetts — of  migrants  from  eastern  Canada.  The 
Downy  Woodpecker  is  even  less  migratory  than  its  larger  relative, 
but  some  movement  does  occur. 

The  Mockingbird  {Mimiis  polyglottos)  tends  to  be  sedentary, 
but  evidences  some  short  migratory  movements  even  in  the 
southern  United  States  (Bent,  1948).  In  Maine  early  reports  were 
ascribed  to  cage-birds,  but  by  1947  there  were  reports  of  at  least 
80  incfix'iduals,  largely  in  the  colder  half  of  the  year,  and  the  species  | 

was  suspected  of  breeding  locally,  with  local  seasonal  movements  1 

Palmer).  i 

^Vhile  the  percentage  of  individuals  of  these  species  undertaking  j 
any  seasonal  movement  may  be  small,  such  movements  do  lend 
support  to  the  thesis  that  the  western  European  reports  represent 
vagrants  and  not  escaped  cage-birds. 

Incidentally,  should  not  the  list  have  included  Snow  Bunting 
(Plectrophenax  nivalis)?  A large  flock  of  small  birds  landed  on  a 
ship  20  miles  fromTceland  about  i8th  April  1941,  identified  by  the 
fact  one  (an  adult  female  of  this  species — presumably  P.  n.  nivalis) 
had  been  banded  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  on  20th  January  1941 
(Cooke,  1945).  E.  Alexander  Bergstrom 

I 
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[With  regard  to  the  Snow  Buntings  Mr.  R.  S.  B.  Filter  points  ■ | 
out  that  this  species  is  barred  from  inclusion  in  (he  main  list  of  fl 
.American  land-birds  that  have  occurred  in  Europe  bv  the  fact  that  | 

it  breeds  in  Greenland  ; there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ifiird  1 

ringed  in  New  York  had  made  a direct  crossing  of  the  .Atlantic. — • 

Eds.] 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  BIRD  ECTOPARASITES  AT  THE 
BIRD  OBSERVATORIES 

Sirs, — In  1936  I made  an  appeal  to  ornithologists  who  were 
engaged  in  bird-ringing  to  collect  ectoparasites  from  living  birds. 
The  response  was  quite  good,  but  unfortunately  during  the  war 
years  I lost  touch  with  many  of  the  people  who  kindly  collected 
material.  With  the  establishment  of  a number  of  bird  observa- 
tories around  the  coast  the  opportunity  for  more  systematic 
collecting  of  ectoparasites  became  a more  practical  proposition 
and  I feel  the  time  has  come  for  some  general  remarks  of 
appreciation  to  be  placed  on  record.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Kenneth  Williamson,  who  saw  the  tremendous  potentiali- 
ties in  this  field  must  certainly  be  mentioned.  He  has  placed  the 
whole  technique  of  collecting  ectoparasites  on  an  organised  basis 
and  reference  to  the  Fair  Isle  bulletins  shows  how  much  has  been 
achieved.  However,  the  majority  of  the  other  bird  observatories 
have  also  played  their  part  and  I have  encouraged  them  to  follow 
a number  of  lines  of  investigation  with  the  result  that  during  1954 
a record  amount  of  material  was  collected.  As  a result  of  this 
new  trend  in  the  study  of  ectoparasites  we  have  learned  a great 
deal.  I need  only  mention  the  extent  to  which  fleas  are  carried 
on  birds’  bodies,  the  considerable  part  played  by  certain  birds  as 
hosts  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  sheep  tick  and  the  degree 
of  infestation  by  bird-flies  as  examples  of  completely  new  aspects 
of  the  parasitological  problems  which  have  come  to  light.  In 
addition  a few  parasites  have  been  discovered  which  are  new  to 
science  and  many  new  records  extending  the  distribution  of 
known  species  have  been  added.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
but  the  foundations  have  been  laid.  It  is  realised  that  the 
collection  of  ectoparasites  must  be  secondary  to  the  task  of 
ringing  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  people  will  be  willing  to 
help  in  the  future. 

I understand,  however,  that  members  of  some  observatory  staffs 
have  recently  become  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  certain  parasites, 
especially  bird-fleas  and  bird-flies,  transferring  from  one  bird  to 
another  during  the  trapping  and  examination  and  they  now  feel 
their  collections  may  be  quite  useless.  I would  like,  therefore, 
to  reassure  them.  Although  I admit  the  dangers  of  transfer  I 
feel  they  should  not  be  exaggerated.  In  the  case  of  bird-fleas  and 
bird-flies  the  information  which  is  accumulating  from  observatory 
collections  is  considerable  and  the  possibility  of  some  transfers 
taking  place  need  not  detract  from  the  value  of  such  collections. 
In  the  case  of  ticks  which  are  invariably  found  firmly  attached  to 
the  heads  of  birds  the  question  of  transfer  is  not  likely  to  arise. 
The  risk  of  transfer  in  the  case  of  lice  is  very  small  and  in  the 
hands  of  experts  can  be  easily  detected. 

May  I,  therefore,  pay  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  staff 
at  Fair  Isle  observatory,  Mr.  Peter  Davis  at  Skokholm,  Miss 
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Barbara  Whitaker  at  Lundy,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  at  Gibraltar  Point, 
Mr.  A.  Till  at  Bardsey  and  Dr.  E.  A.  R.  Ennion  at  Monks’  House, 
all  of  whom  contributed  towards  making"  1954  a record  season. 
Mr.  Williamson  deals  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Fair  Isle 
material  and  the  remainder  is  forwarded  to  me.  I am  hoping  to 
summarize  various  sections  of  the  work  in  due  course. 

13  Braybrooke  Road,  Church  End,  Gordon  B.  Thompson 

Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge. 

PROPOSED  NEW  “BIRDS  OF  DEVON’’ 

Sirs, — I am  collecting  information  for  a book  on  the  birds  of 
Devon  and  should  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
send  me  unpublished  records  and  notes  on  breeding  and  distribution 
of  all  but  the  commonest  species  in  the  county  during  the  present 
century.  The  last  book  on  the  subject,  for  the  whole  county,  was 
W.  S.  M.  D’Urban  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Mathew’s  Birds  of  Devon, 
second  edition,  published  in  1895.  Breeding  records  are  particu- 
larly required. 

All  information  will  be  gratefully  received  and,  in  the  event  of 
publication,  will  be  fully  acknowledged.  It  should  please  be  sent 
to  me  at  6,  Grove  House,  Topsham,  Devon.  R.  F.  Moorr 

REQUESTS  FOR  INFORMATION 

Delayed  departure  of  summer- visitors  in  1954  and  wintering  of  waders 
in  1954/55, — It  is  evident  from  reports  we  have  received  and  from  preliminary 
enquiries  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Barnes,  that  some  summer  visitors,  notably 
terns  and  Hirundines  but  also  other  species  as  well,  delayed  their  departure 
from  the  British  Isles  in  autumn  1954  and  there  were  a number  of  very  late 
records.  At  the  same  time  certain  passage  waders,  particularly  Ruff  (Philo- 
machus  pugnax),  Spotted  Redshank  (Tringa  crylhropus),  and  Avocet  [Recurvi- 
rostra  avosetta),  among  others,  were  recorded  throughout  the  winter  in  a 
number  of  localities.  It  is  known  that  these  species  liave  been  spending  the 
winter  in  the  British  Isles  more  frequently  in  recent  years,  and  probably  the 
numbers  during  the  past  winter  merely  represented  an  increase  on  what  is  a 
comparatively  recent  but  now  regular  habit.  Mr.  J.  ;\.  G.  Barnes  is  collecting 
records,  both  of  late  summer  visitors  and  of  wintering  waders,  and  would  be 
very  grateful  for  any  which  have  not  already  been  sent  to  Editors  of  Countv 
Reports.  Information  on  the  development  of  the  wintering  of  these  species  of 
waders  would  also  be  welcomed.  Records  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  j.  .\.  G. 
Barnes  at  Earnseat,  Arnside,  Westmorland,  via  Carnforth,  Lancashire.  In 
the  event  of  publication  full  acknowledgement  will  be  made. 

Unusual  numbers  of  Short-eared  Owls  and  other  birds  of  prey. — In  N. 
Kent  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Essex  there  have  during  the  past  year  been 
unusual  numbers  of  .Short-eared  Owls  (/l.sio  flammeus).  In  Kent  :tt  least  this 
has  been  associated  with  a vole  plague,  and  other  birds  of  prey — Kestrels  {Falco 
tinnuncnlus)  and  Hen  Harriers  {Circus  cyancus) — have  been  involved.  A .short 
paper  on  the.se  birds  in  N.  Kent  will  be  appearing  in  The  Kcut  Bird  Report  for 
1954,  but  as  a few  reports  received  from  other  areas  .suggest  that  the  “invasion" 
may  be  of  wider  a])pIication  we  feel  that  any  evidence  of  increa.sed  numbers  of 
these  predators  should  be  collected  together.  Renders  are  asked  to  .send 
records  to  IL  11.  Gillham,  99  Hillcrest  Road,  Orpington,  Kent.  In  the  event 
of  publication  full  :icknf)wledgemcnt  will  be  made. 
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is  not  being  offered  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing 
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provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned. 

Contributors  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  points,  attention  to  which 
saves  the  waste  of  much  editorial  time  on  trivial  alterations ; 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written  and 
with  similar  spacing.  Failure  to  help  in  this  way  may  result  in  delays  to 
publication. 

2.  Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  writer’s 
address  clearly  written  on  the  same  sheet.  If  more  than  one  Note  is  submitted, 
each  should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated.  In 
the  case  of  rarity  records,  any  supporting  description  which  is  too  detailed  for 
publication  should  be  attached  separately. 

3.  Certain  conventions  of  style  and  lay-out  are  essential  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  any  publication.  Authors  of  Papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those 
containing  Systematic  Lists,  Reference  Lists,  Tables,  etc.  should  consult  the  ones 
in  this  issue  as  a guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species 
should  have  capital  initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Siberian 
Thrush,  Yellow-headed  Wagtail),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  thrushes, 
wagtails).  English  names  are  those  used  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  changes  listed  in  British  Birds  in  1953  (vol.  xlvi,  pp. 
2-3).  The  scientific  name  of  each  species  should  be  given  (in  brackets  and 
underlined)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Sub- 
specific names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discuss- 
ion. It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix. 
Dates  should  take  the  form  “ist  January  1955”  and  no  other,  except  in  Tables 
where  they  may  be  abbreviated  to  “ist  Jan.”,  ‘‘Jan.  ist”,  or  even  ‘‘Jan.  i”, 
whichever  most  suits  the  lay-out  of  the  Table  concerned.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  authors  should  pay  attention  to  Reference  Lists,  which  otherwise 
cause  much  unnecessary  work.  These  should  take  the  following  form : 

Tucker,  B.  W.  (1949;:  ‘‘Species  and  subspecies:  a review  for  general  ornitho- 
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Warious  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the 
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.4  Tables  should  be  numbered  with  Roman  numerals,  and  the  title  typed 
above  in  the  style  used  in  this  issue.  The  title  and  any  headings  within  the 
Table  should  not  be  underlined,  because  this  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Editor  to  indicate  the  type  to  be  used.  It  is  most  important  that  the  lay- 
out of  each  Table  should  be  carefully  planned  with  an  eye  to  its  final  appearance; 
above  all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tables  must  either  fit  into  the  width 
of  a page,  or  be  designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  Tables  should 
be  self-explanatory. 

5.  Figures  should  be  numbered  with  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed 
on  a separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on  good  quality 
drawing  paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph 
paper,  but  this  must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  best  if  maps,  graphs, 
etc.,  are  drawn  twice  the  size  of  the  final  reproduction  (ideally,  therefore,  for 
the  normal  4"  width  the  original  should  be  8"  wide);  sketches  of  birds,  however, 
should  be  only  slightly  larger  than  the  size  at  which  it  is  intended  they  should 
appear.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how  each  drawing  will  fit  into 
:he  page.  Unless  the  author  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a draughtsman, 
all  lettering,  figures,  arrows,  etc.  should  either  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil  or 
;lse  marked  irt  position  on  a covering  sheet  of  tracing  paper.  In  maps  it  is 
aften  desirable  to  have  a tinted  (stippled  etc.)  area,  and  this  should  be  indicated 
ay  a light-blue  colour  and  left  to  the  engravers. 
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Unusually  large  numbers  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  in  Hampshire  (Keith 

Shackleton)  

Unusual  feeding  method  of  immature  Sanderlings  (Dr.  Stuart  Smith) 

Common  Tern  playing  with  object  in  flight  (Peter  R.  Powell) 

Sandwich  Tern  playing  with  object  in  flight  (P.  A.  D.  Hollom) 

A distraction  display  of  the  Nightjar  (Dr.  Stuart  Smith)  

Swallow  roosting  in  bracken  (Capt.  K.  D.  G.  Mitchell) 

Magpie  eating  rubber  glove  (A.  G.  Hocken) 

Nuthatch  burying  a nut  (Geoffrey  L.  Boyle) 

Early  Redstarts  in  S.  England  in  March  1955  (I.  J.  Fergu.son-Lces) 

Melodious  Warbler  on  Bardsey  (Roy  Thearle) 

Melodious  Warbler  on  Lundy  (Miss  Barbara  Whitaker) 

Melodious  Warbler  in  Dorset  (.\.  J.  Bull  and  J.  S.  .\sh) 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  on  Lundy  (Miss  Barbara  Whitaker) 

Goldcrest  roosting  in  disused  boring  of  woodpecker  (L.  J.  Raynsford) 

Goldcrest  eating  bread-crumbs  (Lt.-Col.  W.  M.  Logan  Home) 

Spotted  Flycatchers  eating  berries  (M.  E.  Cooper)  

Grey  Wagtail  rearing  three  broods  (A.  G.  Long)  ... 

Unu.sual  nesting-site  of  Grey  Wagtail  (Major  Robert  F.  Ruttlcdge)  ... 
Breeding  behaviour  by  Hou.se  Sparrows  in  December  (Robert  Gillmor) 

Review : — 

Iconographte  des  Oiseaux  de  France.  By  Paul  Barruel  et  al 
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THERMAL  AIR  CURRENTS  AND  THEIR 
USE  IN  BIRD-FLIGHr 

By  G.  H.  Forster,  B.Sc.,  A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Recent  discussions  and  publications  on  the  influence  of  the  weather 
on  the  movements  of  birds  have  led  the  author  to  consider  the 
relation  between  weather  and  bird-flight.  The  effects  of  drift  due 
to  wind  on  the  migrating  bird  have  been  made  well  known  by  the 
work  of  Williamson  (1952,  etc.)  and  others,  and  this  shows  that 
birds  are,  to  a certain  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  in  the 
air.  Consideration  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  various  types 
of  air-current  that  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  following  paper 
deals  with  the  possible  effects  that  these  air-currents  might  have. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  conclusions  which  follow  are  mainly 
theoretical  and  have  little  substantive  evidence  to  support  them. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient  interest  will  be  created  by 
these  ideas  to  stimulate  observations  to  find  out  how  far  they  may 
be  justified. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  comments 
received  from  Messrs.  C.  A.  Norris,  Kenneth  Williamson,  H.  A 
Craw,  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  and  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  on  the  original 
draft,  as  a result  of  which  some  alterations  have  been  made. 

Bird-flight  can  take  three  forms,  viz: 

1.  Flapping. 

2.  Gliding. 

3.  Alternate  Flap/Glide  undulatin  g flight. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  a particular  species  falls  mainly  into 
one  of  them,  e.g.  Golden  Plover  {Charadrius  apricarius)  in  (i). 
Buzzard  {Biiteo  bnteo)  in  (2),  and  Woodpeckers  (Piciformes)  in 
(3).  The  gliders  generally  are  those  of  low  wing-loading  and  the 
flappers  are  either  highly  loaded  or  fast  of  flight.  The  flap  is  used 
to  obtain  forward  thrust  and  therefore  the  flappers  use  more  energv 
than  the  gliders  who  use  gravity  to  obtain  the  forward  thrust. 

When  airborne  the  bird  is  part  of  the  mass  of  air  which  contains 
it,  and  its  flight  is  in  relation  to  the  air  and  bears  no  relation  what- 
soever to  the  ground  below.  The  drift  of  the  air  carries  the  bird 
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with  it  and  the  bird  is  able  to  ascertain  this  drift  only  by  its  senses 
of  sight  or  possibly  sound  (Fig',  i.). 


Course 


Fig.  I — Drift.  The  vector  diagram  shows  the  effect  of  wind.  The  course 

THAT  IS  steered  IS  NOT  THE  TRACK  MADE  GOOD  OVER  THE  GROUND. 


No  matter  what  form  the  bird-flight  takes,  however,  the  bird 
is,  in  addition,  at  the  mercy  of  any  upward  or  downward  air- 
currents.  The  upward  currents  can  be  used  to  maintain  the  bird 
at  an  altitude  and  the  downward  currents  are  a nuisance  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  make  the  bird  lose  height. 

Mankind  is  now  making  use  of  the  upward  currents  and  gliding 
flights  in  motorless  gliders  are  now  being  undertaken,  often  over 
distances  of  40/50  miles  and  at  varying  altitudes  of  up  to  15,000 
ft.  The  art  of  observing  and  feeling  ascending  currents  has 
reached  such  a state  that  pilots  can  name  their  destinations  and  get 
there — even  in  some  cases  progressing  against  the  wind. 

The  development  of  these  techniques  throws  a new  light  on  the 
performances  of  birds  in  their  long  distance  flights.  Birds,  being 
small,  are  able  to  turn  in  small  circles,  thereby  staying  in  an 
uprising  current  for  much  longer  times  than  a glider  and  they  can 
therefore  make  better  use  of  the  available  currents  than  mankind. 

It  is  likely  that  birds  are  able  to  detect  the  changing  currents 
and  no  doubt  as  the  birds  gain  in  flying  experience  so  will  they 
gain  in  efficiency  in  making  use  of  such  natural  benefits.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  a Golden  Eagle  [Aquila  chrysactos),  Buzzard,  or 
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even  a Rook  [Corvus  frugilegns)  making’  use  of  uprising  currents 
induced  by  a hillside  or  trees,  will  have  noticed  that  the  amount 
of  flapping  required  to  remain  airborne  is  relatively  small,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  first  species  it  might  even  be  absent  for  long 
periods. 

Uprising  air-currents  take  three  forms:  (i)  thermals,  (2)  slopes 
and  eddies,  (3)  standing  waves.  The  first  are  caused  by  heat — hot 
air  rises  due  to  its  lower  density  and  the  colder  air  moves  inward 
to  fill  its  place.  The  second  are  caused  by  the  contours  of  the 
ground  or  sea  over  which  the  body  of  air  is  passing.  The  third 
are  also  caused  initially  by  the  contours  of  the  ground,  but  also 
depend  on  the  temperature  and  wind  gradients  in  the  atmosphere. 

.A.ny  combination  may  occur  and  very  strong  currents  result. 

The  following  gives  a brief  description  of  the  formation  of,  and 
effects  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  thermal. 

The  main  source  of  heat  is  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore a gradual  diminishing  of  the  heat  in  the  air  takes  place  as  the 
sun  sets.  This  heat  is  radiated  either  into  space,  where  it  may  be 
reflected  by  clouds  back  to  the  earth  or  sea,  or  conducted  or  con- 
vected  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  As  the  heat  is  lost  the 
air  becomes  more  and  more  stable  as  the  hot  and  cold  air  mixes 
and  diffuses  into  a more  or  less  homogeneous  mixture.  Just  before 
-sunrise  the  atmosphere  has  taken  on  its  most  homogeneous  aspect 
and  measurement  of  the  air-temperature  will  show  an  even  fall  of 
temperature  with  height  or  the  presence  of  an  inversion.  Few 
thermal  air-currents  will  exist  and  the  atmosphere  is  most  unsuit- 
able for  soaring. 


<*- 

Wind 

► 


Fig.  2 — Successive  stages  in  the  breakaway  of  a thermal  bubble. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the  atmosphere,  however,  the 
radiation  begins  to  heat  the  air.  If  the  atmosphere  is  homo- 
geneous in  its  composition  of  air  and  water  vapour  etc.,  then  the 
radiation  will  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  evenly  and  no  air 
I currents  will  result  as  there  would  be  no  change  in  pressure.  To 
-start  thermal  currents,  therefore,  there  must  be  a discontinuity  in 
the  rate  at  which  the  air  is  being  heated.  Such  discontinuity  is 
:aused  when  the  sun  begins  to  irradiate  a piece  of  rock  or  stretch 
Df  sand  or  gravel  or  town  or  quarry  which  is  of  a different  thermal 
capacity  from  the  countryside  around.  The  ground-temperature 
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rises  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  air  and  provides  a radiating 
surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  turn  the  air  begins 
to  gain  in  temperature  locally.  When  the  air  is  sufficiently  hot  it 
begins  to  rise  and  forms  a layer  of  varying  depth.  . This  layer 
grows  until  it  is  large  enough  to  break  away  in  the  form  of  a large 
bubble  (Fig.  2).  This  bubble  continues  to  rise  in  the  atmosphere 
until  it  has  either  lost  all  its  heat  by  radiation  and  intermixing  or 
it  reaches  a layer  of  warmer  air  again.  Layers  of  warmer  than 
normal  air  may  exist  at  any  altitude  as  can  be  seen  by  the  inversion 
of  the  temperature  on  a temp. /altitude  curve  (Fig.  3).  Such 


Fig.  3 — \'aki.\tion  of  tempkkati’kk  with  height. 

The  change  in  temperature  (luring  an  adiabatic  expansion  is  due  solely  to  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  and  no  heat  is  supplied  by,  or  lost  to  the  surrounding 

atmosiihere. 

temperature  inversions  can  be  spotted  by  an  observer  on  occasion. 
One  may  see  the  smoke  from  a chimney  rise  to  a certain  height  and 
then  level  off  as  it  can  get  no  higher,  or  the  clouds  may  appear  to 
have  Hat  tops  (Fig.  4).  In  addition,  if  an  inversion  exists  over  a 
smoky  town  the  smoke  is  unable  to  ascend  and  the  atmosphere 
becomes  murky  and  eventually  ends  up  as  “smog”.  If  the  upper 
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layer  of  air  is  warmer  than  the  lower  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
thermal  currents  to  grow  and  therefore  little  or  no  gliding  can 
take  place.  The  few  observations  on  flying  birds  that  I have  made 
under  such  conditions  show  that  only  flapping  flights  appear  to  be 


Bottom  of  inversion 


Fig.  4 — \'iscal  evidence  of  an  inversion. 


taking  place  except  for  glides  during  which  height  is  lost.  Slope- 
gliding is,  of  course,  still  possible. 

The  thermal  bubbles  can  be  observed  in  many  instances.  As  the 
air  in  them  contains  water  vapour  and  the  bubble  cools  adiabatic- 
ally  on  ascent,  the  bubble  will  eventually  reach  a height  where 
the  dew  point  is  reached  and  the  vapour  will  come  out  as  visible 
particles  to  form  a cloud  (Lig.  5).  Such  clouds  can  be  seen  to 
be  forming  i-|  to  3 hours  after  sunrise  and  larger  ones  develop  as 
the  day  progresses.  They  are  the  Cumulus  clouds  (Cu.)  which 
form  such  an  integral  part  of  the  English  summer  landscape.  If 
their  development  is  unrestricted  they  build  up  into  Cumulo/ 
Nimbus  thunderclouds  of  immense  proportions  and  altitudes  and 
containing  vast  ascending  currents.  The  Cu.  cloud  forms  the  basis 
of  modern  gliding  techniques  as  under  and  inside  each  growing 
Cu.  is  an  uprising  current. 

Eurther  observations  show  that  Cu.  clouds  tend  to  emanate  from 
one  place  because  air  bubbles  tend  to  rise  off  one  stretch  of  ground, 
and  be  carried  downwind  (Fig.  5).  As  a result  long  lanes  of  Cu. 
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clouds  may  be  observed  with  parallel  spaces  of  clear  sky  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  These  fine  weather  Cu.  clouds  grow 
and  disappear  in  a relatively  short  time,  the  average  life  of  each 
being  about  20  minutes. 

Growing  cumulus  cloud 


Thermal  bubbles 


Thermal  source 

Fig.  5 — Cloud  base  is  at  dew  point  height.  Thermal  bubbles  drift  down- 
wind AND  CLOUD  GROWS  ON  UPWIND  SIDE  AND  EVAPORATES  ON  DOWNWIND  SIDE. 


The  rate  of  growth  and  decay  of  the  fine  weather  Cu.  Cloud  is 
an  invaluable  indication  to  the  presence  of  thermals.  This  fact  is 
now  used  by  the  glider  pilot  whose  practice  is  to  achieve  lift  by 
flying  from  Cu.  to  Cu.,  circling  to  gain  height  under  a growing 
Cu.  and  losing  it  again  on  the  passage  to  the  next.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  long  cross-country  flights  are  made  without  power, 
the  normal  altitude  being  4,000  ft.  to  5,000  ft. 

Various  factors  affect  the  creation  of  thermals  and  the  following 
three  sections  form  a resum4  of  the  effects  of  these  factors. 

(l)  TIME  OF  DAY 

Under  light  wind  conditions  thermals  begin  to  grow  immediately 
after  sunrise  although  generally  an  hour  or  so  is  necessary  to 
create  large  enough  thermals  to  reach  the  height  at  which  cumulus 
will  be  formed.  Small  thermals  are,  however,  very  rapidly  created 
which  eventually  intermingle  to  create  the  larger  thermals  which 
end  in  cumulus  clouds. 

After  midday  the  sun’s  insolation  is  lessening  and  from  then  on 
the  earth’s  surface  is  beginning  to  cool.  The  local  air  also  becomes 
cooler  and  relatively  heavy.  Tt  clings  to  the  ground  and  resists 
living  carried  up  by  the  turbulence  to  mix  with  the  higher  layers 
and  this  means  that  on  a calm  day  a temperature  inversion  is 
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forming".  Thermals  may  continue  to  be  active  above  the  inversion, 
however,  and  soaring  flight  can  take  place,  although  below  the 
inversion  height  bird-flight  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  flapping. 
During  the  night  the  inversion  will  grow  until  its  maximum  height 
is  reached  just  before  sunrise. 

When  a strong  wind  is  in  action  the  turbulence  tends  to  mix  the 
air  resulting  in  the  effects  of  an  inversion  being  much  less  notice- 
able, although  still  present.  The  heavier  air  requires  more  energy 
to  mix  it  and  the  wind  tends  to  drop  as  night  progresses. 

Over  water  the  conditions  are  likely  to  be  totally  different  due 
to  the  heat  capacity  of  the  water  which  continues  to  heat  the  air 
during  the  night.  It  might  then  be  that  thermals  and  slope  currents 
caused  by  waves  are  at  a maximum  by  night  and  bird-flight  would 
then  be  more  intense  at  night.  Strong  sun  might,  however,  make 
good  thermals  over  the  sea  by  day. 

All  the  above  is  subject  to  the  sun  being  allowed  to  heat  the 
earth’s  surface.  Cloud  cover  can,  of  course,  annul  the  conditions. 

(2)  EFFECT  OF  LOCALITY 

A change  from  one  type  of  soil  or  vegetation  to  another  appears 
to  tend  to  cause  thermal  growth.  Thermals  therefore  tend  to  grow 
near  lines  of  demarcation.  The  best  example  is  the  sea-shore. 
Consider  the  sea  cold  and  the  shore  warm  causing  a sea  breeze  to 
landward.  Thermals  would  grow  some  distance  from  the  water’s 
edge — a few  hundred  feet  or  less  and  birds  would  then  tend  to 
fly  along  this  line.  At  night  the  breeze  would  be  seawards  and  the 
thermals  would  be  rising  some  distance  out  to  sea  and  the  birds 
would  then  tend  to  fly  along  that  line  (Fig.  6).  Rivers  and 
estuaries  would  also  prove  good  sources  of  thermals  in  a similar 
manner  and  in  cases  of  sudden  cold  weather  their  heat  reservoir 


Fig.  6 — Slope-currents  induced  by  se.\siiore  and  sand  dunes.  Thermal 

CURRENTS  MAY  START  BETWEEN  A AND  A'  DUE  TO  EFFECT  OF  HOT  SAND. 


effect  might  even  provide  very  local  flying  conditions  which  would 
restrict  flight  to  their  immediate  vicinity  (Fig.  7). 

The  effect  of  slope  is  the  main  function  of  locality.  The  sea-shore 
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should  again  be  considered.  If  the  wind  is  on-shore  then  there  will 
be  a considerable  slope-current  whose  presence  might  outweigh 
thermal  considerations.  Flight  would  then  take  place  along  the 
point  of  maximum  slope-current  A or  .A.'  although  thermals  might 
cause  an  occasional  break  away  (Fig.  6). 

Escarpments  such  as  cliff-edges  or  hill-faces  will  also  provide 
good  conditions  when  the  wind  has  a component  up  the  face  and 
birds  should  tend  to  tly  on  the  windward  rather  than  the  leeward 
faces  of  such  places.  Similar  remarks  can  also  apply  in  lesser 
degree  to  such  things  as  woods,  or  even  hedges,  or  stone  walls, 
or  ships. 

Slope  currents  over  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  also  of  immense  help. 

Towns  provide  an  interesting  type  of  terrain  as  they  can  hold 


Possible  extent  of  air  circulation 


quite  a lot  of  heat  and  their  effects  should  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  sea.  They  also  however,  produce  a source  of  man-made 
thermals  of  small  capacity.  Gas-works  and  other  plants  using 
large  quantities  of  heat  will  produce  local  up-currents  which  might 
provide  aids  to  flight.  They  are  probably  of  little  use  to  long 
distance  flight  due  to  their  narrowness  but  could  provide  a useful 
up-current  for  a plaything.  Reports  of  Hirundines  “smoke 
bathing’’  should  be  examined  for  possible  confusion  with  their  use 
of  the  up-current  for  enjoyment. 

(3)  CLIM.ATIC  CONDITIONS 

(a)  Temperature.  For  thermals  to  be  created  the  air  must  be 
warmed.  The  sun  must  therefore  heat  the  air  and  for  best  con- 
ditions the  air  should  be  colder  than  the  ground  or  sea.  Such  con- 
ditions might  be  at  a maximum  when  a spell  of  warm  weather  is 
followed  by  a colder  spell  of  brief  duration,  such  as  is  encountered 
after  the  passage  of  a “cold  front’’. 

'I'hermals  are  created  by  differences  in  temperature  and  they  may 
arise  no  matter  how  high  or  low  the  actual  mean  temperature  is. 
The  difference  required  may  be  as  little  as  tj-'c. 

A temperature  inversion  may  be  favourable  for  the  creation  of 
standing  waves  but  will  normally  create  conditions  unsuitable  for 
soaring  flight. 

(b)  Humidity.  \\’ater  vapour  is  lighter  than  air  and  therefore 
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air  containing'  a larg'er, percentage  of  water  vapour  will  ascend 
throLig'h  drier  air  even  though  the  temperature  is  the  same. 

(c)  Rain.  General  rain  is  usually  accompanied  by  overcast  con- 
ditions and  also  by  loss  of  heat  due  to  evaporation.  Thermals  will 
not  be  created.  Light  rain  showers  from  Cu.  cloud  will  have  little 
deterrent  effect.  Thunder  showers  from  Cu/Nim.  may  indicate 
large  thermals  but  may  prevent  their  use  by  the  heavy  precipitation 
and  latent  heat  characteristic  mentioned  above.  In  fact  down- 
currents  ensue  from  such  conditions  and  cause  an  outffow  of  air 
from  under  the  centre  of  the  cloud. 

(d)  Wind.  Thermals  grow  best  under  winds  of  five  to  thirty 
m.p.h.  but  higher  speeds  cause  turbulence  because  of  the  effects 
of  obstructions  on  the  ground.  Thermals  tend  to  form  in  lanes 
downwind  and  one  would  expect  the  birds  to  follow  these  lanes 
either  up  or  down  wind. 

Woodcock  (1942)  has  observed  that  Herring  Gulls  (Larus  argen- 
tatns)  soar  in  straight  lines  when  the  wind-speed  over  the  sea  lies 
between  15^  m.p.h.  and  28  m.p.h.  At  lower  wind-speeds  the  gulls 
soar  in  circles  thereby  indicating  bubble  or  vertical  column 
formation  rather  than  the  continuous  roll  formation  deduced  from 
the  straight  line  soaring. 

Wind  shear,  i.e.  change  in  wind  speed  with  altitude,  is  also 
favourable  for  standing  waves  ; the  principal  observation  made  so 
far  of  the  use  of  wind  shear,  however,  is  that  of  the  flight  of  the 
albatross  [Diomedea  sp.)  which  is  reputed  to  make  use  of  the  wind 
shear  present  over  the  first  50ft.  or  so  of  air  above  the  ocean  in 
order  to  maintain  its  flight. 

(e)  Cloud.  This  is  an  invaluable  indication  to  the  thermal  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

(i)  Clear  sky.  In  Britain  this  usually  means  little  or  no 
thermal  activity,  but  days  with  hot  sun,  light  breezes  and 
low  humidity  might  have  invisible  thermals  whose  tops  do  not 
reach  condensation  level.  Except  for  such  days  conditions  are 
not  good  for  thermal  flight.  Such  days  are  rare  in  Britain  but 
are  common  in  Continental  lands.  Valuable  indication  of 
good  or  bad  days  can  be  given  by  watching  the  behaviour  of 
smoke  from  isolated  chimneys.  If  it  continues  to  rise  thermal 
conditions  are  present.  If  the  base  of  the  streamer  continues 
horizontally  or  descends  no  thermals  are  likely  to  be  about. 

(Fig.  4)- 

(ii)  Fog.  This  is  generally  due  to  cooling  of  the  air  and 
thermals  cannot  exist. 

(iii)  Overcast.  Similar  to  fog,  but  a lot  depends  on  thick- 
ness of  the  cloud  as  thin  cloud  will  allow  infra-red  rays  through 
to  warm  up  the  air  beneath.  Generally  speaking  however,  no 
thermal  activity  if  cloud-base  is  low. 

(iv)  Cumulus.  These  are  the  tops  of  the  thermals  and  on 
the  average  have  a short  life.  The  height  of  the  base  depends 
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on  temperature  and  humidity  and  the  higher  it  is  the  stronger 
the  thermals  are  likely  to  be. 

(v)  CuJNim.  The  thunder  cloud — usually  an  afternoon 
development  of  Cu.  See  remarks  under  Rain. 

(vi)  High  clouds.  If  these  are  sufficiently  thick  they  can 
prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  reaching  the  ground,  thereby 
preventing  the  growth  of  thermals. 

(vii)  Frontal  clouds.  The  advent  of  a cold  front  may  be 
seen  as  a long  line  of  Cirrus  or  Strato-Cu.  across  the  sky.  As 
the  front  progresses  the  clouds  become  lower  and  lower 
ending  in  rain-clouds  and  rain  until  the  centre  of  the  depression 
is  reached  when  it  may  be  quite  clear,  although  heavy  Nim. 
or  Cu/Nim.  is  usually  encountered,  followed  by  the  fine 
weather  Cu.  as  it  clears  up.  The  passage  of  the  front  is 
accompanied  by  a change  in  temperature  and  wind  direction 
and  this  will  give  an  indication  of  the  arrival  of  better  thermal 
conditions. 

(viii)  Leniicidar  Ctimulus.  This  cloud  is  due  to  standing 
waves. 

(f)  Pressure.  Variations  of  mean  pressure  in  themselves  have 
no  effect  on  the  incidence  of  thermals. 

FLIGHT  HABITS  UNDER  THERMAL  CONDITIONS 

Birds  have  often  been  observed  to  be  making  use  of  thermals. 
(Fig.  8.)  The  circling  of  hawks  over  a desert  on  a hot  day  is  a 
classic  example.  The  birds  soar  or  flap  lazily  in  circles,  keeping 
themselves  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ascending  current,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  main  tendency  to  circle  clockwise  or  counter 
clockwise.  Generally,  however,  all  the  birds  using  the  same  bubble 
circle  in  the  same  direction.  Careful  observation  on  the  manner  of 
flight  and  the  wind  and  ground  conditions  can  soon  establish 
whether  the  bird  is  making  use  of  a thermal.  Flapping  can  become 
very  lazy,  or  else  the  wings  flex  slightly  to  the  rear  to  the  optimum 
gliding  condition.  The  bird  is  then  in  the  attitude  to  maintain  the 
least  loss  in  height  per  forward  distance  traversed.  It  can  maintain 
height  only  in  two  ways — (a)  To  a limited  extent  it  can  increase 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  its  wings  to  get  more  lift  or  (b)  it  must 
be  in  an  uprising  current.  Careful  watching  can  eliminate  (a)  as 
if  the  angle  increases  the  speed  will  fall  off  until  the  bird  stalls. 
This  is  the  normal  method  of  landing.  Practice  at  following  the 
landing  procedure  can  soon  lead  to  realization  when  lift  is  being 
obtained  by  this  method.  The  only  other  item  to  eliminate  is  any 
upward  .slope  or  eddy  current  induced  by  the  slope  of  the  ground. 
Air  blowing  up  a slope  has  suflicicnt  upward  component  to  sustain 
many  birds  without  the  need  to  flap.  Kestrels  {Falco  iiiwimculus), 
Buzzards  and  eagles  make  full  use  of  such  currents  and  sea-birds, 
too,  enjoy  the  upward  lift  over  a clifl'-edge.  Even  the  slope  currents 
induced  by  the  waves  or  a ship  are  used  to  great  cfl'ect.  These 
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slope  currents  must  be  looked  for  before  one  can  say  that  the  bird 
IS  soaring-  in  or  making  use  of  a thermal. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a similar  flight  habit  amongst 
I Rooks  and  Jackdaws  (C.  monedula)  during  the  winter  months  in 


'Thermal  source 


Thermal  source 


Fig.  8 Using  thermals  for  cross  country  flight.  It  should  be  remembered 

THAT  M,WY  BUBBLES  DO  NOT  REACH  THE  DEW  POINT  BEFORE  THEY  DISPERSE  AND 

THAT  Cumulus  cloud  is  merely  an  indication  of  strong  thermal  activity. 

)articular,  where  these  birds  ascend  in  columns  in  flapping  flight 
This  habit  has  been  commented  on  by  Waterhouse  (1940),  who 
loes  not  think  that  the  habit  is  associated  with  thermals  but  rather 
vith  position  finding.  I have  observed  similar  columns  in  this 
^ountry  and  also  consider  them  to  be  independent  of  thermals. 
Rooks  and  Jackdaws  are,  however,  some  of  the  main  users  of 
hermals  when  going  about  their  daily  business  and  the  passage  of 
thermal  through  a rookery  is  usually  greeted  with  excitement 
nding  in  many  birds  taking  off  for  a “joy  ride.’’ 

There  is  the  further  flight  habit  noted  by  Woodcock  (1942)  where 
lerring  Gulls  at  sea  soar  in  straight  lines  instead  of  in  circles 
Voodcock  has  shown  that  this  habit  could  be  attributable  to  the 
reation  of  thermal  rolls  rather  than  bubbles  when  the  wind  speed 

vi'rf-!',  i^°  similar  observation  has  been  made 

e land.  Turbulence  and  eddy  currents  are  however  more  likely 
) break  up  a continuous  roll  over  land  than  at  sea  and  it  may  be 
lat  no  such  similar  activity  has  been  observed  because  of  the 

eight  at  which  it  would  take  place  or  because  similar  rolls  cannot 
rise  over  land. 


HEIGHT  OF  FLIGHT  IN  THERMALS 

From  the  foregoing  one  would  expect  bird  flight  to  take  place 
the  height  at  which  the  up-currents  are  largest  in  diameter 
insistent  with  providing  sufficient  lift  to  provide  a saving  of 
lergy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  in  gliders  that  thermals 
nd  to  become  strongest  above  500ft.  when  they  can  be  4,000ft. 
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in  diameter  and  have  an  upward  velocity  of  13ft. /sec.  Obser- 
vations on  soaring  birds  appear  to  confirm  that  they  do  fly  at  such 
heights,  but  Rudebeck  (1950a)  makes  the  observation  that  they 
lly  higher  when  the  wind  is  in  their  direction  of  migration  than 
when  the  wind  is  against  them.  Although  thermal  soaring  has 
been  seen  to  take  place  at  heights  generally  down  to  looft.,  few 
records  appear  to  have  been  made  of  thermal  flight  below  this 
height.  At  present  little  is  known  of  the  form  of  thermals  lower 
down  and  it  is  possible  that  careful  observation  of  soaring  birds 
might  give  an  indication  of  what  is  happening. 

SPEED  OF  FLIGHT  IN  THERMALS 

A soaring  bird  is  normally  using  its  wings  to  achieve  high  lift, 
thereby  flying  slowly,  and  flight  in  a thermal  is  therefore  a leisurely 
affair.  The  amount  of  ground  covered  depends  on  the  glide  from 
thermal  to  thermal  as  well  as  the  wind  speed  causing  the  drift  of 
the  thermal  downwind.  It  should  be  realized,  however,  that 
the  bird  can  use  an  up-current  to  increase  speed  rather  than  to 
increase  height.  If  the  upward  component  of  the  thermal  is  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  a soaring  bird  at  a constant  height,  then  any 
increase  in  this  component  will  mean  that  the  bird  will  gain  height 
unless  it  alters  its  wing  angle  of  attack  or  wing  area  to  reduce  the 
lift  of  its  wings.  If  it  merely  wants  to  keep  its  height  constant 
it  must  do  one  of  these  things  and  either  of  them  will  result  in  an 
increase  of  air  speed.  If  a bird  wishes  to  maintain  a constant 
altitude,  therefore,  the  air  speed  of  the  bird  will  bear  a direct 
relation  to  the  upward  velocity  of  the  air  current.  This  is  probably 
unimportant  in  circle  soaring  as  in  that  instance  the  bird  would 
merely  travel  faster  round  the  circle.  The  case  of  straight  line 
soaring  is,  however,  of  much  more  interest  as  the  bird  can  reach 
its  optimum  height  and  continue  to  glide  at  that  height  but  with  an 
increased  airspeed.  It  must  also  be  appreciated  that  the  same 
conditions  will  apply  to  a bird  in  flapping  flight.  The  bird  varies 
its  forward  thrust  and  thereby  its  air  speed  by  varying  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  beat  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  wing- 
beats  per  minute.  In  up-current  conditions  therefore,  the  flapping 
bird  could  reduce  its  wing-beat  amplitude  as  well  as  reduce  the  flap- 
rate  to  its  minimum.  This  would  result  in  a considerable  saving 
of  energy  which  would  result  in  an  extension  of  the  range  of  the 
flight. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  air  speed  is  increased  then  the  distance 
covered  by  a bird  will  be  increased  in  proportion.  Suitable  thermal 
and  drift  conditions  could  then  combine  to  be  an  immense  aid  to 
distance  covering. 

TIH'RMALS  AS  GUIDING  LINES 

Mackintosh  (1949),  Ooodwin  (1949)  and  Rudebeck  (1950b)  have 
all  oliserved  thermal  migration  in  progress,  the  first  two  in  the 
Middle  Kast  and  the  last  at  Falsterbo  in  Sweden.  .Ml  have  observed 
that  the  Accipitres,  who  are  undoubtedly  among  the  greatest  users 
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of  thermals,  will  rather  follow  land  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  thermals  than  set  a course  over  the  sea  where  there  are  none. 
It  follows  that  under  such  circumstances  the  guiding  line  of  the 
coast  may  be  due  to  more  than  the  desire  of  the  bird  to  maintain 
contact  with  a habitat  which  is  known. 

SUMMARY 

Fads. 

1.  Ascending  currents  in  the  atmosphere  exist  due  to  the  effects 
of  wind  blowing  up  a slope  or  rise  in  the  ground  (slope  currents 
and  wave  currents)  and  the  effects  of  the  air  being  heated  (thermal 
currents). 

2.  These  up-currents  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  birds 
in  flapless  flight. 

3.  Some  birds  make  deliberate  use  of  these  air-currents. 

4.  Cumulus  clouds  give  visible  indication  of  the  existence  of 
thermals. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Birds  will  tend  to  follow  slope  and  thermal  up-current  lanes. 

2.  The  use  of  slope  and  thermal  currents  tends  to  assist  birds 
flying  over  sea  by  night  and  over  land  by  day. 

3.  The  advent  of  thermals  is  an  indication  to  some  birds  that 
flying  conditions  are  advantageous  for  distance  flying. 

4.  The  use  of  up-currents  partly  accounts  for  the  heights  at 
which  some  birds  migrate. 

5.  The  use  of  up-currents  partly  accounts  for  the  tendency  to 
drift  with  the  wind  during  migration. 
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PARENTAL  CARE  IN  THE  WHITETHROAT 

By  R.  W.  Crowe 


This  paper  is  based  on  a study  of  the  Whitethroat  [Sylvia  com- 
munis) during'  the  spring-  and  summer  of  the  years  1951-1953- 
Some  intermittent  observations  in  1950  are  also  included.  I'he 
study  area  covers  26  acres,  which  consists  of  farmland,  a g'arden, 
and  allotments,  and  is  bordered  by  a railway  bank  on  the  south 
side  and  by  the  village  of  South  Nutfield,  Surrey,  on  the  west,  with 
farmland  to  the  east  and  north.  The  colony  or  group  confined 
within  the  borders  of  a predetermined  part  of  this  area  consisted 
of  a population  of  8-10  pairs  whose  territories  averaged  f-acre 
over  the  three  years. 

No  hidework  was  carried  out.  Any  data  which  were  in  any  way 
open  to  doubt  owing  to  my  presence  too  near  the  nest  or  any 
exaggerated  movement  on  my  part  have  been  carefully  omitted. 
In  1953  work  was  done  at  a considerable  distance  from  a nest 
whilst  I concealed  myself  as  w'ell  as  possible.  .A.  nest  in  an  isolated 
position  was  specially  chosen  for  this.  No  difference  was  found 
in  the  incubation  and  feeding  rhythms. 

Clutch  size  and  variation,  incubation  and  fledging  period  and 
breeding  behaviour  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  will  be 
treated  in  detail  elsewhere. 

INCUBATION 

The  laying  of  the  first  egg  was  on  every  observed  occasion  48 
hours  after  the  completion  of  the  lining,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
all  eggs  were  laid  before  or  soon  after  sunrise,  at  24  hour  intervals. 
These  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  reached  by  Brown  and 
Davies  (1949)  in  their  study  of  the  Reed  Warbler  [Acrocephalus 
scirpaceus). 

Not  enough  information  was  obtained  on  the  beginning  of 
incubation  to  afford  reliable  generalizations.  At  two  nests  watched 
fairly  intensely  at  this  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  male 
began  with  spasmodic  periods  of  incubation  on  the  second  egg. 
This  would  seem  similar  to  observations  made  by  R.  J.  Harris 
[in  Hit.)  on  the  Blackcap  [Sylvia  atricapilla).  One  female  White- 
throat  did  not  begin  incubating  until  her  clutch  of  three  was  com- 
pleted, but  at  other  nests  females  began  incubating  before  the  last 
egg  was  laid. 

'Fhe  results  of  observations  on  the  incubation  period  are  given 
in  'Fable  I.  Nocturnal  incubation  is  not  included  as  at  all  nests 
the  female  was  observed  to  remain  on  the  nest  at  night.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  sexes  were  told  apart  by  tlie  slightly  difl'erent 
colour  of  the  crown  ; this  was  supjiortcd  by  the  singing  of  the  males 
and  differences  in  individual  behaviour. 
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Table  I — Details  of  incubation  in  the  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis). 
(Based  on  observations  at  9 nests). 

A. - — Duration  of  spells  spent  on  the  nest  by  each  sex  (Timings  spread  evenly 

over  incubation  period). 

Minutes  under 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  Total 

No.  of  /Male  ...  102118  8 3 i 2 i i 65 

timings  /Female  ...  4 16  18  ii  7 4 2 — — 62 

B.  Longest  spell  spent  on  the  nest  by  each  sex  on  each  day  of  the  incubation 

period. 

No.  of  days  before  hatching 

11  10  98765432  I 

Time  in  /Male  ...  62  90  31  40  32  22  30  72  41  28  25 

minutes  /Female  ...  34  40  27  31  57  44  55  45  52  60  69 

C.  The  share  of  the  sexes  in  incubation  and  the  amount  of  time  the  nest  was 

vacant  expressed  as  percentages  for  each  day  of  the  incubation  period. 

No.  of  days  before  hatching 


II 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

% of  1 

fMale 

..  64 

57 

45 

31 

53 

20 

37 

50 

66 

44 

34 

time  nest-( 

Female 

..  30 

27 

38 

52 

32 

72 

59 

58 

33 

50 

65 

watched  i 

^Vacant 

6 

16 

17 

17 

15 

8 

4 

2 

I 

6 

I 

Note  : Day  i in  each  case  is  the  actual  day  of  hatching. 


The  figures  in  Table  I show  that  the  female  spends  a greater 
total  of  time  on  the  nest  than  the  male  over  the  whole  incubation 
period,  at  the  same  time  sitting  for  longer  spells.  The  male  spends 
much  longer  on  the  nest  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  period, 
and  as  incubation  advances  he  slowly  spends  a smaller  total  of  time 
on  the  nest  and  the  length  of  his  spells  there  get  correspondingly 
shorter.  The  female  on  the  other  hand,  spends  short  spells  on  the 
nest  during  the  first  few  days  and  these  get  longer  as  the  eggs 
get  nearer  to  hatching.  The  time  the  nest  is  left  vacant  gradually 
diminishes  as  incubation  progresses.  The  same  behaviour  has  been 
observed  in  the  Acrocephaline  warblers  by  P.  E.  Brown  and  in 
the  Blackcap  by  E.  J.  Harris.  Spells  by  both  sexes  during  the 
day  tended  to  be  longer  in  the  morning  and  evening  than  during 
the  afternoon.  There  was  very  little  variation  in  first,  second  or 
repeat  broods  although  it  appears  from  the  present  study  that  the 
female  takes  a slightly  greater  share  in  incubation  in  May  than 
later. 

The  females  were  at  all  times  much  bolder  at  the  nest  than  the 
males.  Armstrong  (1953)  suggests  this  is  because  of  the  greater 
strength  of  their  parental  drive,  but  in  the  Whitethroat  at  the 
beginning  of  incubation  parental  drive  is  stronger  in  the  male.  The 
males  also  took  greater  care  than  the  females  in  visiting  the  nest, 
the  majority  of  them  approaching  in  a very  similar  manner.  At 
a distance  they  dropped  into  the  undergrowth  and  slowly  crept  to 
the  nest  unseen,  whilst  the  females  generally  flew  straight  there. 
The  males,  however,  spoiled  their  precautions  when  leaving  by 
coming  straight  up  from  the  nest,  but  to  the  casual  observer  the 
sight  of  the  female  dropping  to  the  undergrowth  and  of  the  male 
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coming  up  from  the  same  place  gave  the  impression  of  one  bird 
flying  down  and  up. 

Nest-relief  took  several  forms.  Usually  the  relieving  bird  slowly 
approached  making  “char-char”  notes,  and  the  male  varied  this 
by  using  a soft  warble.  The  female  would  also  come  off  the  nest 
if  the  male  sang  excitedly  near-by  or  performed  a song-ffight 
overhead.  However,  calls  were  not  always  used  in  nest- relief  and 
the  mere  approach  of  the  relieving'  bird  sometimes  acted  as  a 
sufficient  stimulus.  The  sitting  bird  did  not  always  wait  to  be 
relieved  and  would  fly  round  the  territory  using  the  “char-char” 
note,  but  always  at  a distance  from  the  nest.  The  female  nearly 
always  went  straight  to  the  nest  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  mate 
singing.  Nest-relief  was  sometimes  refused,  especially  when  the 
nest  had  been  empty  for  several  minutes  and  the  sitting  bird  had 
only  been  on  it  for  a short  period.  The  relieving  bird  was  often 
seen  to  wipe  its  bill  on  a branch  before  entering  the  nest. 

It  was  very  noticeable  during  May  (when  territorial  encounters 
were  still  common)  that  neighbouring  male  Whitethroats  appeared 
to  synchronize  their  periods  on  the  nest.  In  the  early  morning 
males  had  not  synchronized  their  times  on  the  nest,  and  when  two 
males  started  singing  the  third  would  cut  short  his  spell  of  incu- 
bation and  begin  singing  too.  By  afternoon  and  evening  when  the 
observer  was  watching  one  nest,  there  were  periods  of  complete 
silence  whilst  the  male  was  on  the  nest,  and  periods  of  song  and 
encounters  whilst  the  female  was  sitting. 

TENDING  OF  THE  YOUNG 

The  tending  of  the  young  can  be  divided  into  brooding,  feeding, 
nest  sanitation  and  the  care  of  the  young  after  leaving  the  nest, 
(a)  Brooding 

Brooding  spells  were  much  shorter  than  incubation  spells,  about 
ten  minutes  being  the  average;  anything  over  twenty  minutes  was 
very  unusual.  The  female  took  the  greater  share  (see  Table  II). 

Table  II — Brooding  of  the  young  in  the  Whitethroat  [Sylvia  communis) 
(Based  on  observations  at  8 nests). 

The  total  number  of  minutes  spent  brooding  the  young  by  each  sex 
during  each  of  the  first  seven  days  of  the  fledging  period  (after  the  seventh 
day  brooding  appears  to  be  negligible).  The  amount  of  time  spent  brooding 
is  also  expressed  in  brackets  as  a percentage  of  the  total  time  of  observation. 

No.  of  days  after  hatching 


f Total  watch 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

695 

1073 

121 1 

1032 

976 

973 

353 

Time 

! Male  brooding  ... 

168 

349 

181 

75 

75 

62 

26 

% of  total  time  . . . 

(24) 

(33) 

(15) 

(7) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

minutes  | 

Female  brooding 

327 

435 

375 

227 

317 

194 

74 

1 

% of  total  time 

(47) 

(41) 

(31) 

(22) 

(32) 

(20) 

(21) 

Note  : Day  i is  the  actual  day  of  hatching. 


Usually  the  male  and  female  collected  food  simultaneously,  and 
returned  together;  the  male  would  feed  the  young  first  followed 
by  the  female  who  would  stay  to  brood  until  the  male  visited  the 
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nest  again  with  food,  when  they  would  both  leave  together.  The 
male  did  most  of  his  brooding  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening.  Weather  greatly  affected  brooding;  during  the  first 
week  of  June  1953  when  the  weather  was  wet  and  cold  a pair 
brooded  their  young  to  a much  greater  extent  than  normally. 
When  the  young  were  small  the  females  brooded  them  all  night, 
but  none  was  observed  to  do  so  on  or  after  the  seventh  night  from 
the  hatching  of  the  last  chick.  Both  male  and  female  would  chase 
away  intruders  near  the  nest  during  this  period,  although  the 
young  of  first  broods  appeared  to  be  tolerated  in  the  territory  as 
long  as  they  kept  their  distance  from  the  nest. 


Table  III — Feeding  of  the  young  in  the  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis) 
(Based  on  observations  at  8 nests). 


The  average  number  of  visits  per  hour  made  by  each  sex  during  the  time 
of  observation  on  each  day  of  the  fledging  period.  The  total  number  of  visits 
is  included  in  brackets. 


Total  complete  hours 
watching 
Male  per  hour 
Total  visits 
Female  per  hour 
Total  visits 

Note  : 


No.  of  days  after  hatching 

123456789  10  II 

9 20  23  21  18  22  II  II  8 4 9 

2.9  3.9  4.3  4.7  5.2  6.3  5.2  8.211.4  8.0  8.3 
...  (26)  (77)  (98)  (98)  (93)  (139) (57)  (90)  (91)  (32)  (75) 

•••  3-3  3-0  41  4-1  4-2  6.0  4.7  10.4  12.4  8.310.2 

...  (30)  (60)  (94)  (86)  (75)(i3i)  (52)  (114)  (99)  (33)  (92) 

Day  I is  the  actual  day  of  hatching. 


(b)  Feeding 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  III  that  the  feeding  rate  is  shared 
equally  when  male  and  female  give  about  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  brooding  (c/.  Table  II),  but  when  the  male’s  feeding  rate 
increases  his  brooding  rate  decreases  rapidly,  whilst  the  female’s 
feeding  rate  increases  slowly  as  her  brooding  rate  correspondingly 
decreases.  Then  until  the  young  fly  the  female  slightly  exceeds 
the  male  in  her  care  of  the  young.  The  greatest  number  of  com- 
bined visits  in  one  hour  was  34,  and  the  maximum  individual  visits 
in  an  hour  was  20  for  the  female  and  18  for  the  male.  The  feeding 
rate  tended  to  be  higher  in  the  morning  than  later  in  the  day,  but 
the  tempo  increased  when  good  feeding  ground  was  encountered. 
Llsually  one  bird  searches  in  a different  area  from  the  other  and 
visits  the  nest  with  food  several  times  suddenly  in  quick  succession, 
whilst  the  other  bird  only  makes  single  visits.  Most  of  the  food  is 
collected  some  distance  away  from  the  nest,  but  on  occasions, 
oresumably  when  the  demand  is  great,  it  is  gathered  very  close  to 
t.  Both  birds  trespass  a great  deal  in  other  territories  but  are 
ilways  chased  out  when  observed  by  the  owner. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  feeding  when  the  frequency  of 
dsits  is  low,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  times  the  male  and  the 
emale  return  to  the  nest  together  to  feed  the  young.  At  this  stage, 
vhilst  they  are  collecting  food  both  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
ach  other  with  the  communication  note.  When  feeding  frequency 
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is  higher  they  meet  at  the  nest  only  occasionally,  possibly  more  by 
chance. 

The  male  still  visits  the  nest  in  his  indirect  way,  but  appears 
bolder  at  the  nest  towards  the  last  few  days  of  feeding-,  whereas 
the  female  becomes  more  cautious  during  this  period.  The  parent 
birds  would  not  visit  the  nest  when  man  or  a predatory  bird  was 
near  it ; although  the  former  was  tolerated  at  a distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  the  latter  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all  in  the  vicinity. 
A female  who  had  food  in  her  bill  for  the  young  saw  a Little  Owl 
{Athene  noctua)  and  immediately  attacked  it;  when  the  owl  moved, 
the  female  left  it  and  approached  the  nest  again  with  the  food  still 
in  her  bill,  but  she  turned  back  to  attack  the  owl  after  she  had 
covered  half  the  distance  to  the  nest. 

The  identification  of  food  given  to  the  young  was  practically 
impossible.  During  the  first  day  the  birds  presumably  fed  the 
young  with  food  (possibly  small  insects)  held  inside  the  beak.  On 
the  second  day  and  after,  the  food  most  consistently  brought  to 
the  young  (at  all  nests  with  one  exception)  consisted  of  green 
caterpillars  and  this  lasted  from  May  to  the  end  of  July.  These 
were  carried  singly  at  first,  but,  as  the  young  grew,  up  to  three  or 
four  at  a time  were  brought.  Small,  off-white  coloured  larvae 
were  fed  fairly  extensively  after  the  fourth  and  fifth  day.  Small 
moths  of  a light  greyish  colour  were  given  in  large  quantities  at 
a nest  watched  in  July.  Once  a male  visiting  the  nest  with  one 
of  these  lost  his  grip  on  it  and  it  flew  away,  which  showed  that 
they  are,  sometimes  at  least,  brought  to  the  nest  alive.  Brown- 
coloured  caterpillars  were  fed  at  one  nest  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
day.  A male  was  observed  to  feed  the  young  on  a wireworm,  and 
a cabbage  white  butterfly  was  brought  to  the  nest,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  male  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  handling  it,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  a food  seldom  used,  as  this  particular  one  had  to 
be  eaten  by  the  male  after  he  had  nearly  lost  it.  At  a nest  watched 
in  1951  a geometrid  caterpillar  was  given  to  the  young,  and  a nest 
in  1953  contained  several  remains  of  ladybirds  just  after  the  young 
had  flown. 

(c)  Nest  sanitation 

The  removal  of  faecal  sacs  was  shared  by  both  parents  and 
varied  proportionally  with  the  feeding  rate.  The  following  methods 
of  disposal  in  order  of  precedence  were  observed  although  the 
changing  from  one  method  to  the  other  was  highly  variable  at 
different  nests  and  not  clear  cut ; 

(1)  Disposed  of  by  eating. 

(2)  Taken  away  distances  up  to  30  yards  and  dropped. 

(3)  Taken  away  in  the  bill  and  wiped  ofl'  on  a twig 
near-by. 

Tlie  first  method  which  was  most  prominent  in  the  early  stages 
could  be  observed  till  the  young  were  fairly  old,  when  it  seemed 
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to  merge  into  the  third.  When  the  first  method  is  used  both 
parents  wipe  their  bills  on  a twig  when  leaving  the  nest.  In  the 
third  method  the  birds  go  through  the  same  actions,  but  leave  the 
sac  on  the  twigs,  several  of  which  are  used.  The  second  method 
which  is  used  whilst  the  other  two  merge  together  was  first  seen 
at  one  nest  24  hours  after  the  first  egg  hatched  and  at  another 
not  until  the  third  day.  Sacs  were  taken  away  only  occasionally 
up  to  the  6th  and  7th  day,  but  on  the  8th  day  three  were  once 
taken  away  in  half  an  hour  and  the  maximum  was  seven  in  an 
hour  on  the  gth  day. 

(d)  Care  of  the  young  on  leaving  the  nest 

In  normal  circumstances  the  young  left  the  nest  in  nearly  all 
cases  just  before  or  around  mid-day,  although  when  disturbed  they 
would  leave  prematurely  very  easily  on  and  after  the  loth  day 
from  hatching  at  practically  any  hour.  The  young  are  cared  for 
by  both  parents  directly  and  for  about  two  days  after  leaving  the 
nest  and  then  only  by  the  female  for  about  the  next  eight  days. 
At  one  nest  the  young  split  up  in  two  parties,  and  in  this  case  the 
male  took  charge  of  two  young  and  the  female  three,  but  it  is 
usual  for  parents  and  young  to  keep  together  at  first.  In  most  cases 
young  and  adults  move  right  away  from  the  nest  within  about 
twelve  hours  of  leaving  it,  although  young  that  leave  prematurely 
scatter  in  the  undergrowth  and  spend  longer  in  the  vicinity.  With 
the  last  brood,  they  and  the  parents  would  leave  in  a party  within 
24  to  48  hours.  At  a nest  in  July  1951,  young  and  parents  re- 
mained in  a territory  for  three  days  before  departing  right  away 
from  the  study  area. 

Young  of  first  broods  stayed  in  the  territory  provided  there  was 
enough  cover  in  the  form  of  a thicket.  Parent  birds  tolerated  the 
first  brood  provided  the  young  kept  well  away  from  the  nest  area. 
Constant  chases  between  the  parents  and  the  fledged  young  were 
observed  during  incubation  and  feeding  of  second  broods. 

SUMM.\RY 

A colony  of  Whitethroats  was  watched  during  1951-1953.  Eggs 
were  laid  before  or  soon  after  sunrise  at  24-hour  intervals,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  male  started  incubation.  The  female  brooded 
at  night  at  all  nests.  The  male  spent  longer  on  the  nest  at  the 
start  of  incubation  than  at  the  end,  whilst  the  opposite  was  the 
case  in  the  female.  Males  tended  to  synchronize  their  times  on 
the  nest  during  May  when  border  encounters  were  common.  The 
female  took  the  greater  share  in  brooding,  which  appeared 
negligible  after  the  seventh  day.  The  feeding  of  the  young  was 
shared  fairly  equally  by  both  sexes,  with  the  male  playing  slightly 
the  greater  part  at  the  beginning  and  the  female  correspondingly 
more  at  the  end.  The  food  most  consistently  fed  to  the  young  was 
green  caterpillars.  Three  methods  of  the  removal  of  faecal  sacs 
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are  described.  Both  male  and  female  tended  the  young'  on  leaving;' 
the  nest,  and  in  most  cases  parents  and  young;  moved  right  away 
from  the  nest  area. 
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OBITUARY 

Bern.vrd  Beryl  Riviere  (1880-1953) 

With  the  passing  of  B.  B.  Riviere  on  27th  December  1953,  Norfolk 
lost  not  only  its  leading  ornithologist,  but  a wise  and  gracious 
counsellor  in  all  things  concerning  nature  conservation  in  his 
beloved  county.  His  contributions  to  Norfolk  ornithology  included 
annual  reports  which  appeared  in  British  Birds  for  the  years  1923- 
1934  (inclusive)  and  his  History  of  the  Birds  of  Norfolk  (1930). 
The  latter  work  was  not  intended  to  supersede  Stevenson’s  three- 
volume  classic.  The  Birds  of  Norfolk  (1886-1890),  but  to  summarize 
the  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  county’s  birds  gained  during  the 
intervening  years  and  in  this  it  succeeded,  serving  at  the  same  time 
to  stimulate  further  research.  Mr.  Riviere  worked  unremittingly 
on  behalf  of  the  Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trust,  acting  as  its  Hon. 
Treasurer  until  the  time  of  his  death  and  in  many  ways  contributing 
to  its  expansion.  He  gained  many  new  recruits  for  ornithology, 
especially  amongst  young  people,  to  whom  he  gave  every 
encouragement,  and  in  whom  he  took  a genuinely  kind  interest. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 
for  45  years,  acting  as  President  in  1920-21. 

B.  B.  Riviere  was  a son  of  the  artist,  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  and 
was  educated  at  St.  .Andrew’s  University,  later  taking  his  M.R.C.S. 
and  L.R.C.P.  degrees  (in  1906)  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
London  and  his  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  two  years  later.  He  held  appoint- 
ments as  Hon.  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  Hon.  Physician 
to  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital.  Coming  to  Norfolk  in  1908, 
he  practised  in  Norwich  until  intermittent  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  retire  in  1926.  From  1927  onward  he  served  as  a memlier  of 
the  Norwich  Museums  Committee,  giving  special  helji  in  natural 
history  and  art.  E.A.E. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A PAIR  OF  NIGHTJARS 

AT  THE  NEST 

By  H.  R.  Tutt 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1952  observations  were  made  at  the  nest-site  of  a pair  of  Night- 
jars {Capriniidgus  envopceus)  in  Essex  from  the  time  the  young 
were  hatched  till  the  birds  migrated.  The  habitat  was  so  different 
from  the  Breaks  where  E.  Selous  [Zoologist,  1899,  pp.  388-402 
and  486-505)  studied  the  birds,  and  from  Salthouse  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  where  D.  L.  Lack  [Ibis,  1932,  pp.  266-284)  did,  that  the 
behaviour  of  both  adults  and  young  was  observed  till  fledging 
occurred  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

There  was  only  one  pair  of  Nightjars  in  the  woodland.  The  nest- 
area  was  sited  beneath  a stool  of  hornbeam  on  which  the  under- 
wood was  about  15  feet  high,  this  having  been  left  when  the  rest 
of  the  underwood  in  the  area  was  felled.  Opposite  to  the  hornbeam 
was  a stool  of  sweet  chestnut  with  shoots  5 feet  high  in  their 
second  year  of  growth.  The  space  between  these  was  roughly 
circular,  6 feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a dense  growth  of 
tall  grass,  bracken  and  other  herbage.  The  young  Nightjars 
occupied  this  site  till  they  were  28/29  days  old,  when  they  were 
fully  fledged  ; day  roosting  continued  in  the  nest-site  by  one  or 
both  birds,  and  the  place  was  last  used  by  both  juveniles  together 
on  2nd  August. 

The  nest  with  2 eggs  was  located  on  12th  June  and  no  other  visit 
was  made  to  it  till  i8th  June  at  17.00  hours.*  The  eggs  were 
hatched,  probably  that  day,  as  three  half-shells  lay  just  outside 
the  nest-area  and  the  fourth  against  a chick.  The  down  was  dry. 
The  chicks  made  a low  cheeping  noise,  and  by  the  time  we  left 
had  shuffled  a foot  away  from  the  nest  depression,  so  that  already 
they  could  move  about. 

FEMALE  LURE-FLIGHT 

2ist  June:  chicks  3/4  days  old. 

Keeper  Steffan  came  with  me  to  the  hide,  which  we  approached 
in  full  view  of  the  female  bird.  She  flew  in  slow,  rolling  flight, 
her  wings  hitting  the  tops  of  the  herbage,  tail  partly  fanned  : she 
seemed  to  be  pulling  herself  along  by  the  wing-action  on  the  grass 
and  bracken.  She  settled  in  the  dense  growth  about  30  yards 
away. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  keeper  left  the  female  passed  behind  and 
over  the  hide  with  a low,  staccato  “chuk-chuk-chuk”.  She  flew 
to  my  right,  behind  the  nest,  over  the  hide  to  my  right  again,  rose 
higher  repeating  “chuk-chuk-uk”  and  dived  into  the  nest  area 
landing  on  my  side  of  the  chicks,  where  she  lay  like  a log  on  her 
* .All  times  are  British  Summer  Time 
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side  as  if  supported  by  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  wing^  resting'  on 
the  ground,  her  head  turned  to  the  hide,  the  left  flank  and  breast 
exposed  to  my  view.  She  lay  frozen  in  that  position  for  five 
minutes  before  righting  herself,  waddling  to  the  chicks  and 
shuffling  down  upon  them. 

On  another  occasion  she  rose,  circled  behind  the  hornbeam,  then 
over  the  nest-site,  rising  and  falling  over  the  herbage  as  if  semi- 
disabled ; she  glided  to  a bare  branch  of  a young  oak  tree,  sat 
along  it,  dropped  the  right  wing,  which  hung  as  if  broken.  Then 
she  dived  in  twisting  flight  to  the  herbage,  flapped  along  the  surface 
and  disappeared. 

MALE  LURE-FLIGHT 

At  21.30  hours  on  2nd  July  I made  towards  the  nest  area  through 
tall  underwood.  The  male  was  churring  and  when  I emerged  into 
the  nest-area  about  60  yards  from  the  nest-site,  he  flew  round  me 
in  wide  circles  in  dancing  (i.e.  rising  and  falling)  flight  uttering 
an  excited  “twick-twick”  at  intervals  of  about  two  seconds;  the 
flight  changed  to  circling  at  great  speed.  Nearer  the  nest-site 
he  came  just  ahead  of  me  and  hovered  about  12  feet  high  like  a 
Kestrel  [Falco  tinnuncnhis),  the  white  spots  in  the  plumage  shining 
distinctly;  he  went  ahead  of  me  in  dancing,  butterfly  flight;  the 
wings  beat  quickly,  carrying  the  bird  higher  with  very  little  forward 
motion,  and  were  then  stretched  high  over  the  back  to  their  extreme 
length,  when  the  bird  parachuted  lower,  till  the  quick  beats  were 
resumed.  Close  to  the  nest  it  made  with  rapidly  beating  wings 
to  the  branch  of  a birch  as  if  attempting  to  reach  it  and  alight 
upon  it;  but  it  fell  several  feet  when  its  head  almost  touched  the 
branch;  it  tried  again,  and  then  again,  giving  a most  realistic  idea 
of  failure  through  inability  to  fly  normally;  then  the  butterfly  flight 
continued  as  he  went  round  the  hornbeam. 

I was  in  the  hide  on  several  occasions  in  the  evening  before 
activity  commenced  till  after  it  ended  ; on  two  occasions  before 
activity  commenced  in  the  early  niorning  till  after  it  ended  ; and 
one  whole  night  beginning  before  feeding  started  and  finishing 
after  the  female  was  settled  brooding  for  the  day — a period  of 
about  seven  hours.  Activity  started  from  21.30  to  21.45  and  ended 
at  about  23.00  hours  as  a general  rule;  it  began  again  about  03.15 
and  ended  just  after  04.00  hours.  The  maximum  number  of  times 
the  adults  came  into  the  nest-site  to  feed  the  chicks  during  any 
one  period  of  activity  was  eight,  and  whilst  the  chicks  remained  in 
the  nest-site  they  never  made  less  than  five  visits  for  feeding: 
normally  it  was  seven  or  eight.  .At  the  longest,  feeding  activity 
took  place  for  no  more  than  2j  hours  out  of  the  24,  yet  the  chicks 
throve  well,  so  that  the  food  must  have  been  of  high  nutritional 
value. 

A SAMPLE  MORNING  ACTIVITY 

26th  June:  chicks  (S/q  days  old. 

1 reached  the  hide  at  03.05  (see  “I'emale  lure-flight”  above). 
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The  female  flew  off  about  five  minutes  after  she  returned  following" 
her  lure-flight.  A few  minutes  later  the  male  flew  in  (white  spots 
flashed  as  he  alighted).  There  was  a rhythmic  sound:  to  me  it 
resembled  a very  low,  breathy  “chur,  chur,  chur,”  or  it  might  be 
rendered  by  a breathy  “yah,  yah,  yah’’ — this  is  no  doubt  the 
“croodling’’  noise  mentioned  by  Selous.  After  some  time  the  male 
flew  and  churred  near  for  about  15  seconds.  The  female  arrived 
next  and  flew  off  after  very  few  seconds.  There  is  no  “croodling’’ 
when  the  visit  is  a quick  one. 

The  female  made  five  more  visits,  but  the  male  did  not  come  to 
feed  again.  Though  I saw  the  female  alight  three  times  it  was  too 
dark  for  me  to  see  exactly  how  the  feeding  was  done.  The  last 
time  the  female  fed  the  chicks  the  male  flew  into  the  nest-site,  with 
wings  stretched  to  their  full  extent  vertically  over  his  back  : his  toes 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  but  he  arose  and  flew  without  folding 
the  wings.  The  female  flew  off'  just  afterwards  but  was  back  in 
about  10-15  seconds.  She  shuffled  over  the  young  and  sat  like  a 
statue.  Time  04.00.  I left  the  hide  at  04.30  without  disturbing 
the  female  or  seeing  any  sign  of  the  male. 

ALL  NIGHT  IN  THE  HIDE 

ist-2nd  July:  chicks  13/14  days  old. 

A lad  had  flushed  the  female  from  the  chicks  just  before  I arrived 
at  21.30.  Churring  occurred  for  a few  seconds  as  I was  approach- 
ing the  hide. 

The  young  had  begun  to  stretch  their  wings  to  the  fullest  extent 
on  24th  June  when  6/7  days  old.  I heard  something  leave  the 
ground  and  alight  again  with  a flutter  only  just  audible,  and  saw 
first  one  and  then  the  other  chick  fly  up  3 to  4 feet  like  butterflies, 
and  descend  again  sometimes  to  the  spot  from  which  they  rose,  at 
other  times  2 to  4 feet  away  from  it.  Neither  went  outside  the  nest- 
area.  The  wing-beats  were  quick  and  the  flight  very  rapid. 

The  male  churred  at  21.45  for  ten  minutes;  soon  afterwards  he 
arrived  and  fed  the  chicks,  who  greeted  him  with  loud  churring 
cheeps  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  ; he  left  immediately  but  returned 
in  a few  minutes  to  feed  again.  The  feeding  was  quick:  the  food 
seemed  to  be  given  from  the  mouth,  the  chick  putting  its  beak  to 
the  male’s  gape.  He  flew  and  churred  again  for  many  minutes. 
He  fed  again  just  after  the  churring  ceased,  and  returned  very 
quickly  to  feed  yet  again.  He  then  churred  for  a considerable 
period. 

A bird  showing  no  white  spots  arrived,  fed  and  flew;  the  same 
bird  came  back  quickly  and  as  the  male  was  churring  in  the  distance 
this  was  confirmed  as  the  female.  The  chicks  cheeped  loudly 
every  time  they  saw  an  adult  and  if  the  visit  was  delayed  but  the 
adult  was  still  In  sight,  the  cheeping  grew  in  intensity,  the  sound 
carrying  to  a considerable  distance. 

The  male  fed  next ; he  left  and  churred  for  2 or  3 minutes.  Deep 
silence  fell,  except  for  very,  very  faint  cheeps  every  2 or  3 minutes 
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from  the  chicks.  Time  22.47.  ^ looked  at  the  watch  again  at 

23.48  and  about  2 or  3 minutes  afterwards  a bird  arrived  showing 
no  white  spots — the  female.  There  was  the  cheeping  greeting ; 
then  the  rhythmic  sound  (the  “croodling”)  for  what  seemed  3 or 
4 minutes.  This  sound  seems  to  occur  whilst  food  is  given,  but 
the  darkness  blacked  out  everything. 

Complete  silence  followed  and  continued  till  02.40  hours  when 
the  male  beg'an  churring  and  continued  with  one  or  two  short 
intervals  of  about  3 minutes  till  04.00.  The  female  left  without 
my  hearing  or  seeing  her  go  (the  normal  flight  is  almost  silent), 
but  I knew  she  was  gone  by  the  vertical  flights  of  the  chicks  as 
seen  last  evening. 

The  female  flew  in  with  “quirk,  quirk,  quirk’’ — very  low  notes — 
at  03.00,  fed  one  chick  and  left.  After  a time  the  male  flew  in 
and  fed  in  one  of  his  brief  pauses  in  churring.  The  female  fed 
every  other  time — seven  in  all.  The  chicks  were  active  in  vertical 
flights  during  all  the  intervals.  The  female  was  away  a long 
time  before  her  final  return  and  then  fed  first  one  and  then  the 
other  chick,  the  rhythmical  “yah,  yah,  yah’’ — breathy  sound  all 
the  time.  Feeding  ended  at  04.10  and  the  female  settled  to  brood. 
The  male  charred  for  a few  seconds  at  04.12,  then  silence.  I crept 
out  without  disturbing  the  female  at  04.22  and  stayed  in  the 
vicinity  till  04.30. 

The  behaviour  this  night  suggested  the  possibility  of  a second 
nest:  the  absence  of  the  female  from  near  23.00  to  midnight 
(unknown  earlier),  the  long  outbreak  of  churring  after  only  brief 
outbursts  for  some  days,  seemed  factors  pointing  to  further 
breeding,  but  as  events  proved  there  was  no  second  nest. 

Under  the  hornbeam  the  light  was  never  good  enough  for  me 
to  see  exactly  how  the  feeding  was  carried  out.  On  two  occasions 
I saw  the  chick  put  its  beak  into  the  gape  of  the  adult.  The 
rhythmical  sound  never  occurs  unless  the  adult  has  been  away  for 
some  time,  seeming  to  imply  that  a considerable  amount  of  food 
has  been  collected:  it  is  then  that  the  feeding  seems  to  last  for  a 
long  time,  and  only  then  that  the  “croodling”  occurs.  Wdien  the 
return  of  the  adult  is  very  quick  the  stay  for  feeding  is  a matter  of 
seconds:  as  early  as  5/6  days  the  chick  runs  with  waving  wings 
to  the  adult,  which  takes  olT  again  immediately,  suggesting  the 
food  is  given  straight  from  the  gape.  Can  it  be  that  the  Nightjar 
feeds  direct  from  the  bill  on  quick  visits,  and  by  regurgitation 
after  longer  absence?  Or  is  the  great  gape,  frequently  shown 
when  adults  and  young  yawn  during  the  day,  capable  of  holding 
a large  amount  of  food,  the  croodling  note  being  uttered  by  the 
adult  as  the  young  take  this  food  from  the  gape. 

Selous  stated  that  when  the  chicks  begged  by  putting  their  bills 
to  the  female’s  gape,  she  sometimes  fed  one.  I saw  begging,  but 
no  food  was  ever  given  till  the  female  returned  from  flight. 

d'he  first  time  a chick  flew  out  of  the  nest-area  was  on  2nd  July 
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l?ki';i;i)iNC,  iiAHi  i ATs  (>|-  Ai  i’INK  Acckn  I'ok  {l‘nnicll(i  rollari.'^) 

This  sprrics  hrri'ds  .’ilmosl  i‘ntin'ly  on  rocky  mountnin  slo|)i's  hclwcrn  (he  trc(' 
limil  and  (he  snow  line.  The  ii|>|)it  pholoj^rapl)  shows  (In'  Siena  N'evada  in 
S|)ain,  and  (he  lower  (In-  Mon(i'  Maii'lla  in  (In'  ceniral  A|)i'nnines  of  l(alv.  In 
(he  la((er  mos(  pairs  were  hreedinj^  in  (In'  craf^^\  oiUcrops  of  haialei-  rock  which 
inlerrupl  the  vast  screes  of  limestone  Iragments.  (see  pajje  J0“) 
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IIaiutats  <)I'  Aumni';  AcciiNroK  {I’nnwlla  i(>llari\) 

Upper:  Thi^  .sliov.-.s  a grass-^rowii  Irclge  oulsidr  a slicijlienl's  “grollo”  in  thn 
Monte  Maiella,  eentral  Apennines;  liere  Al|)ine  Accentors  caught  mucli  of  tlie 
insect  food  foi-  tlieir  young,  tlie  nests  being  in  neighl)ouring  screes  and  crags. 
l.owcr:  The  hide  from  which  the  .\lpine  .\ccentors  (plates  .ty-.y))  were  plioto- 
graphetl  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  nest  is  on  the  rocks  to  the  right. 
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Xkst-sites  oe  Alpine  Acckniou  {I’nincllu  colhnis) 

l.cjl:  A youiif*  ■^hcphenl  |)oiming  to  a nest  in  the  Sierra  Nevada;  tliis  is  a cliaracteristir  situation.  ; 

■\n  actual  nest  liidden  away  in  a crack  in  a roclc-l'ace  on  the  Monte  Maiella,  central  .\pennines.  The  nest 
is  olten  rather  loosely  ami  untidily  constructed  of  drv  grasses  and  roots,  hut  the  cup  is  neativ  lined  with 

moss,  h:dr,  ami  sometimes  <a  few  fe.athers. 
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R.  Vauglidn 

Alpine  Accentor  {PnincUa  collari.s)  at  the  nest:  Sierra  Ne\'ada,  Spain,  June  1954 
It  is  obvious  from  this  how  much  the  Alpine  Accentor  resembles  the  Dunnock  (P.  modularis),  though  it  is 
larger,  stouter,  and  has  a less  crouching  stance.  This  plate  gives  an  indication  of  the  black  spots  on  the 

whitish  throat,  (see  page  .267) 
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Plate  39 
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Alpine  Accentor  (PniucUa  coUaris)  at  the  nest:  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  Jvne  1054 
In  flight  the  Aljiine  Accei.tor  is  jaaler  above  than  the  Dunnock  (F.  iiiodularis),  ami  the  pale  tips  to  the  dark 
brown  tail  feathers — just  visible  here — are  very  noticeable.  Like  the  Dunnock,  this  species  feeds  on  insects 
during  the  summer  and  seeds  in  the  winter.  The  nest  is  just  visible  on  the  right. 
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kind  liave  occasionally  been  reconled  ])reviously  in  .'Scandinavia.  (sei‘  paf>c  ->7(1) 
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at  17.30.  G.  J.  Lawrence  was  arranging  his  camera  for  a photo- 
graph of  the  chicks  squatting,  when  a sudden  incautious  move- 
ment made  one  chick  take  wing,  fly  about  ten  yards  and  alight 
in  the  herbage.  This  was  the  first  time  a chick  had  left  the  nest 
site — 14/ 15  days.  I entered  the  hide  at  21.40.  There  was  a high, 
cool  north  wind  and  a clear  sky.  Five  minutes  later,  the  chick 
that  had  flown  out  earlier,  flew  across  the  nest  site,  landing  beyond 
it;  this  chick  gave  a high  pitched  squeaky  “churr”.  The  chick  on 
the  site  began  vertical  flights  up  to  6 feet ; the  other  chick  flew  in 
and  both  joined  in  the  exercise,  rising  and  descending,  like  huge 
butterflies,  without  pause,  for  several  minutes,  and  then  squatted 
together  awaiting  the  adults.  During  the  intervals  between 
feeding,  the  flying  exercise  continued,  the  up-and-down  flights 
being  varied  by  swift  circling  of  the  nest  site. 

5th  July:  17/18  days.  For  the  first  time  the  chicks  were  alone 
in  the  nest-site. 

From  6th  to  12th  July  one,  or  both  chicks  were  present  each  day, 
both  being  there  on  the  12th  at  age  24/25  days. 

13th  July:  25/26  days.  In  hide  at  03.05.  One  juvenile  cheeped 
faintly  from  the  site.  At  about  03.25  a bird  flew  into  the  site;  no 
excited  cries  greeted  it — this  was  the  other  juvenile.  Flight 
activity  followed;  I think  both  birds  took  part  but  could  not 
certainly  determine  this.  The  bird(s)  went  over  and  behind  the 
hide,  back  into  the  nest-area  and  out  again,  one  eventually  settling 
just  behind  the  hide  where  the  herbage  was  trodden  flat.  Just 
before  04.00  I heard  the  low,  sharp  “quick,  quick’’  note  of  the 
male : he  was  greeted  by  loud  churring  cheeps  ; a juvenile  flew  to 
him  as  he  alighted : he  was  gone  in  2-3  seconds.  He  came  again 
in  about  4 minutes  and  churred  after  leaving  for  a few  seconds. 
Next  time  he  arrived  the  juvenile  behind  the  hide  greeted  him  and 
was  fed — the  first  time  one  had  been  fed  outside  the  nest-site 
during  observation  time.  Activity  ceased  at  04.15;  one  juvenile 
was  on  the  site:  it  cheeped  faintly  for  a time,  then  waddled  to  the 
place  it  occupied  the  previous  day,  rolled  (see  later)  and  preened, 
before  becoming  still.  I left  at  04.40. 

14th,  15th  and  i6th  Jul}-.  Both  juveniles  were  in  the  nest  site 
all  day.  On  the  i6th  (28/29  days)  I entered  the  hide  at  21.05,  both 
then  squatting  close  together.  One  made  the  “rolling’’  movement 
and  was  then  still  again.  At  21.25  heads  were  raised  and  lowered, 
wings  stretched  to  the  full  extent.  One  flew  up  and  alighted  again  ; 
both  made  short  flights  and  at  21.30  they  sat  a little  apart  in  the 
middle  of  the  site;  at  21.35  they  uttered  low  cheeps  ; at  21.40  both 
flew  out  of  the  nest  area  but  were  in  the  near  vicinity  as  both  were 
cheeping  for  the  next  5 minutes.  At  21.50  the  male  churred  and 
from  that  time  till  I left  at  22.20  no  bird  came,  nor  did  I hear  any 
sound  to  indicate  one  was  in  the  vicinity — both  had  evidently  gone 
with  the  adults  to  feed. 

2nd  August : 45/46  days.  The  keeper  saw  both  juveniles  on  the 
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nest-site ; the  female  was  5 feet  above  them  perched  along"  a branch 
of  the  hornbeam  and  the  male  was  flushed  from  a spot  50  to  60 
yards  away. 

3rd  September.  The  keeper  saw  one  Nightjar  on  the  branch  of 
a tree  near  the  nest  site  and  another  on  the  ground  not  far  away 
at  18.30.  This  was  the  last  time  Nightjars  were  seen. 

ROLLING 

Both  the  female  and  the  young  indulged  in  a rhythmic  movement, 
which  I have  termed  “rolling”.  The  body  “rolls”  from  side  to 
side,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  On  occasions  1 could  see 
the  feet  move  beneath  the  bird,  showing  that  it  was  due  to  alter- 
nate pressure  on  each  foot.  The  opinion  I formed  was  that  this 
was  purely  a relief-activity  after  long  sitting;  it  did  not  introduce 
preening  or  other  movements;  often  it  was  performed  for  a few 
seconds  and  then  the  bird  was  quite  still  again. 

PREDATORS 

One  afternoon  two  Jays  {Garndus  glandariiis)  flew  into  the 
hornbeam  arriving  with  a harsh  cry.  The  young  had  been  moving 
about  prior  to  their  arrival,  but  instantly  all  froze  into  perfect 
immobility,  the  female  closing  her  eyes,  and  remained  like  that  till 
after  the  Jays  departed,  ten  minutes  later. 

FEEDING 

One  could  not  see  that  food  was  actually  given  at  each  visit,  but 
when  the  chicks  were  old  enough  their  excited  greeting  showed 
clearly  they  expected  to  be  fed.  Some  visits  were  so  brief  that  the 
adult  was  gone  again  in  a very  few  seconds,  and  others  much  more 
protracted,  when  the  rhythmic  note  already  mentioned  occurred. 
This  was  not  an  interval  note — it  proceeded  steadily  without  break, 
to  what  I considered  was  the  end  of  feeding.  Could  the  bird 
“croodle”  (Selous)  whilst  regurgitating,  or  was  there  one  big 
regurgitation  to  the  gape  and  then  “croodling”  as  the  young 
received  the  food — in  what  manner  I cannot  say?  Certainly  the 
very  quick  visits  seemed  to  deny  regurgitation  on  those  occasions. 

On  2nd  July  Keeper  Steffan  took  up  a position  where  he  could 
look  into  the  nest  about  ii.oo;  he  could  see  the  female  and  the  two 
juveniles.  At  11.33  saw  the  male  fly  into  the  nest-area  carrying 
what  he  thought  was  cither  a butterfly  or  a moth  in  the  beak,  and 
aliglit.  The  chicks  ran  to  him  ; the  female  flew  up  round  the  hide 
:ind  settled  in  tlic  other  side  of  the  nest  area.  She  sat  dust-bathing 
and  preening.  He  could  not  see  how  the  young  obtained  the  food 
from  the  male.  They  were  still  in  that  position  when  he  left  an 
hour  later. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME 
LESS  FAMILIAR  BIRDS 

LXIV.  ALPINE  ACCENTOR 

Photographed  by  R.  Vaughan 
(Plates  34-39) 

Though  it  winters  on  lower  ground,  the  Alpine  Accentor  [Prunella 
collaris)  is  confined  in  the  breeding-season  (May-August)  to 
mountains  from  the  tree  limit  to  the  snow  line,  and  is  perhaps 
most  common  at  heights  of  over  7,000  feet.  Plate  34  shows  two 
typical  areas  where  Alpine  Accentors  are  found,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  Spain  and  the  Apennines  of  central  Italy:  the  habitat  is  essen- 
tially one  of  broken  and  barren  rocks.  The  range  of  the  species 
extends  in  mountainous  areas  from  N.W.  Africa  and  Spain  through 
south  and  east  central  Europe  across  Asia  to  Japan. 

The  nest  is  normally  in  a crevice  in  a rock  face  or  in  a space 
among  broken  boulders.  Plates  35  (lower)  and  36  (left)  show 
sites  that  are  typical  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  nest, 
while  the  nest  itself  can  be  seen  in  plates  36  (right)  and  37.  It  is 
often  loosely  and  rather  untidily  constructed  of  dry  grasses,  and 
is  almost  as  big  as  a Blackbird’s  [Turdus  meridct)  in  size,  but  the 
cup  is  neatly  formed  with  moss  and  fine  grasses,  lined  with  hair 
and  sometimes  feathers.  The  three  or  four  eggs  are  blue,  slightly 
paler  than  those  of  the  closely  related  Dunnock  (P.  modularis)  and 
noticeably  larger,  being  almost  the  size  of  a Skylark’s  [Alaiida 
arvensis). 

The  bird  itself  is  larger  and  more  heavily  built  than  the  Dunnock, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  many  ways.  The  characteristic 
features  are  its  whitish  bib  spotted  with  black  (plate  37),  its  double 
pale  wing-bar  and  bright  chestnut  flanks  (plate  38),  and  the  pale 
tips  to  its  dark  tail-feathers  (plate  39).  The  last  character  is 
noticeable  in  flight,  when  the  paler  and  brighter  colour  of  the  back 
is  also  striking.  Like  the  Dunnock,  the  Alpine  Accentor  quickly 
takes  cover  when  flushed,  but  is  unobtrusive  rather  than  timid  and 
at  times  permits  a close  approach,  particularly  at  the  nest  or  while 
it  is  feeding.  Often  it  is  located  by  its  pleasant,  warbling  song. 
Its  carriage  is  slightly  less  crouching  than  the  Dunnock’s  and  its 
movements  on  the  ground  are  more  hurried. 

Mr.  Vaughan  writes  that  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  he  was 
photographing  the  birds  at  a height  of  over  10,000  feet,  the  nests 
were  high  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and  some  distance  from  the 
feeding-grounds,  which  were  mostly  in  the  areas  of  melting  snow 
in  the  valleys  themselves.  Like  the  Dunnock,  the  Alpine  Accentor 
feeds  on  insects  in  the  summer  and  on  seeds  in  winter.  The  young 
are  fed  by  both  sexes  almost  entirely  on  soft  insects  (plates  38  and 
39).  In  the  Apennines  in  June  1952,  Mr.  Vaughan  found  that  the 
birds  obtained  much  of  the  food  for  their  young  in  the  grottoes 
where  sheep  spend  the  night  (plate  35,  upper).  I.J.F.-L. 
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SPECIAL  REVIEW 

By  D.  D.  Harber 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Under  the  general 
editorship  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  N.  A.  Gladkov.  [State 
Publishers  “Soviet  Science",  Moscow,  1951-54).  6 vols. 

(In  Russian). 

Contents  of  volume  2 (1951  ; 480  pages)* 

This  volume  starts  with  the  Columbiformes  which  are  the  work  of 
R.  N.  Meklenburtsev.  The  typical  race  of  the  Rock  Dove  [Coliimha 
/.  livia)  has  only  a relatively  limited  distribution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a truly  wild  condition.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Crimea  and 
around  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  there  are  a few  in  the  areas  of  the 
lower  Dnieper  and  the  Don  though  in  these  last  two  cases  the 
authorities  Cjuoted  are  dated  1911  and  1910  respectively.  It  is 
stated  to  breed  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  but  the  date  given  here 
is  1886!  It  possibly  breeds  on  the  Volga,  Oka  and  Sura  and 
certainly  does  so  on  the  Sviaga.  Some  breed  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural.  It  is  rare  in  the  area  of  the  upper  Tobol  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Irgiz  (1908).  There  are  a few 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  .\ral  Sea  (1911).  In  Tarbagatai  there 
are  considerable  colonies,  but  here,  as  in  the  whole  area  east  of 
the  Urals,  there  is  considerable  mixture  with  C.  I.  neglecta.  But 
the  typical  form  nests  in  .Altai  (1938)  and  in  the  area  of  the  upper 
Yenesei  (1914).  North  of  these  areas  the  bird  has  only  spread  in 
a semi-domesticated  condition,  e.g.  to  lat.  66°  N.  on  the  Pechora 
which  is  given  as  the  northern  limit  of  feral  birds  in  The  Handbook. 
The  bird  is  nowhere  numerous.  In  Europe  there  are  often  only 
isolated  pairs  breeding,  though  occasionally  small  colonies  of 
several  pairs  occur.  In  the  eastern  half  of  their  .Asiatic  range 
colonies  of  up  to  several  dozen  pairs  are  found.  .About  60  years 
ago  they  were  much  more  numerous,  flocks  of  up  to  50,000  birds 
being  recorded.  The  author,  who  has  already  put  forward  a 
general  defence  of  the  pigeon  family  against  accusations  of  being 
harmful  to  agriculture,  takes  pains  to  defend  this  bird  which,  he 
says,  normally  only  takes  grain  that  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  after  snow  has  fallen,  it  will  perch  on  the 
stooks  which  remain  in  the  fields  and  peck  the  grain  from  the  ears. 
But  the  damage  so  caused  is  very  slight  because  in  the  first  place 
the  birds  are  very  few  in  number;  secondiv  with  heavv  falls  of 
snow  they  leave  the  district  and  thirdly  grain  thus  left  in  the  fields 
in  winter  will  be  lost  anyway.  C.  1.  neglecta  is  a paler  form  found 
in  Transcaucasia  and  central  Asia.  It  nests  not  onlv  on  rocks  but 
on  buildings.  The  author  states  that  only  20  or  30  vears  ago  it 
was  to  be  found  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  every 

* A (li.srus.sinn  nf  (lie  font('nts  of  Volume  i appe.nrod  in  the  last  issue  of  British 
Birds  on  pnf»es  221-22.^.  Review.s  of  tlie  remnininf<  volumes  will  aiipear  in 
successive  numbers. 
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central  Asian  town,  but  that  now  it  has  disappeared  completely 
from  towns  and  villag'es  there  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  uninhabited 
localities.  The  reasons  for  this,  we  are  told,  “remain  not  quite 
clear’’,  but  one  may  surmise  that  they  are  not  unconnected  with 
shortages  in  human  food  supplies  over  the  same  period. 

The  Stock  Dove  (C.  ccnas)  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  woods 
and  forests  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  improvement  of  these 
through  the  removal  of  the  decayed  timber  in  which  it  nests  is 
said  to  have  had  a catastrophic  effect  upon  its  numbers.  It  is  now 
relatively  rare  everywhere.  Even  in  winter-quarters  in  Trans- 
caucasia it  is  only  seen  in  flocks  of  30  to  40  though  perhaps  flocks 
of  a few  hundred  may  still  be  noted  in  the  western  Ukraine  during 
autumn  migration.  In  Turkestan  another  race,  y arkandensis , has 
been  separated.  It  is  not  numerous,  but  it  has  not  declined  like 
other  pigeons  in  this  area,  no  doubt  because  it  does  not  nest  near 
Man.  The  Woodpigeon  (C.  palumbus)  has  also  declined  in  the 
Soviet  Union  owing  to  felling  of  timber  “and  perhaps  to  shooting’’. 
Flocks  numbering  hundreds  are  no  longer  seen  and  even  on  migra- 
tion only  a few  dozen  are  seen  together. 

Some  information  is  given  about  the  food  of  the  Eastern  Rufous 
Turtle  Dove  [Streptopelia  o.  orientalis).  In  the  stomachs  of  birds 
shot  in  the  Far  East  have  been  found  rhizomes  of  grasses,  barley 
grains,  sand  and  a few  snails.  In  Sakhalin  it  is  said  tO'  eat  veget- 
ables, particularly  cucumbers  and  cabbages.  In  the  crops  of  birds 
obtained  near  rivers  have  been  found  many  Phryganeidae.  This 
bird  has,  exceptionally,  nested  on  the  ground. 

The  Pterocletiformes  (made  a separate  order  by  the  Russians) 
are  by  G.  P.  Dementiev.  The  regular  nesting  of  Pallas’s  Sand 
Grouse  {Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)  in  the  area  of  the  lower  Volga  and 
in  the  Volga-Ural  steppes  is  considered  doubtful.  The  area  of 
certain  breeding  begins  only  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  region  and 
extends  to  western  Manchuria.  The  irregular  movements  carried 
out  by  this  species  are  ascribed  to  food  difficulties  due  to  heavy 
snow  or  to  the  formation  of  a crust  on  the  snow.  They  are  not 
due  to  over-population.  Such  movements  take  place  not  only  in  a 
westerly  but  also  in  an  easterly  direction  though  the  latter  have 
been  less  studied.  There  is  no  synchronization  between  westerly 
and  easterly  movements  which  shows  that  only  the  populations  of 
certain  areas  are  affected  owing  to  local  conditions.  Some  account 
is  given  of  the  display  of  this  species  ; “The  male  at  this  time  (mid- 
April)  displays  and  calls,  running  round  the  female  in  a pigeon- 
like manner,  but  without  puffing  out  his  neck  and  without  bowing. 
Sometimes  he  flies  in  circles  round  the  female.  The  displaying  bird 
drives  away  other  males.’’ 

The  Turniciformes  are  likewise  by  G.  P.  Dementiev,  but  as  there 
is  only  one.  Far  Eastern,  bird  of  this  order  in  the  U.S.S.R.  it  need 
not  detain  us. 

The  Gruiformes  are  made  a separate  order  and  are  by  A.  M. 
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Sudilovskaya.  Eight  species  of  crane  are  given  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  which,  Grus  australasiana,  should  hardly  have 
been  admitted  as  it  is  based  on  a single  bird  of  this  almost  seden- 
tary species  shot  near  Yakutsk  in  the  1890’s.  The  Common  Crane 
{Grus  grus)  breeds  as  far  south  in  European  Russia  as  the  lower 
Volga  (lat.  47°N.)  It  is  “as  common  as  is  possible  for  a large, 
wary  bird  which  is  subject  to  continual  persecution  in  many 
places’’.  Those  which  winter  in  Transcaucasia  do  not  fly  north  in 
spring  but  south,  into  the  mountains.  Casual  mention  is  made  of 
two  seen  on  the  Iranian  frontier  in  winter  “which  flew  to  roost 
every  night  on  the  same  tree  standing  among  boggy  rice  fields.’’ 
The  Handbook  gives  perching  on  trees  as  exceptional.  Figures 
are  given  for  the  weights  of  nestlings  at  various  ages.  (Such 
figures  are  given  for  a number  of  species.)  The  eastern  race, 
Ulfordi,  is  regarded  as  doubtfully  distinct. 

The  Otidiformes  are  likewise  made  a separate  order  which  is 
dealt  with  by  E.  P.  Spangenberg.  The  distribution  of  the  Eastern 
Little  Bustard  {Otis  tetrax  orieutalis)  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
sporadic  owing  to  the  ploughing  of  virgin  steppe  “and  to  other 
reasons’’  and  in  many  places  it  does  not  nest  so  far  north  as 
formerly.  It  seems  to  be  getting  rarer  each  year.  It  is  still 
regular,  however,  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  steppe  regions  of  the  Crimea  and  also  in  the  area  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  including  the  middle  and  lower  Don  and  the 
Stalingrad  district.  In  places  in  the  steppes  of  northern 
Kazakhstan  and  western  Siberia  it  is  even  abundant.  Since  birds 
from  a wide  area  winter  in  Transcaucasia  the  numbers  recorded 
there  at  that  season  are  still  considerable,  flocks  of  500-600  being 
not  rare  and  even  up  to  20,000  together  having  been  recorded 
(when  is  not  quite  clear  ).  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  “lined  with 
a thin  layer  of  dried  stalks  and  other  old  vegetable  matter.’’  The 
nest-scrape  is  suflficiently  deep  (about  9 centimetres)  for  the  back 
of  the  sitting  bird  to  be  level  with  the  ground,  the  white  parts  of 
the  plumage  being  thus  hidden.  There  are  two  records  of  layings 
of  9 eggs  and  one  (from  the  Syr-Daria)  of  ii.  “The  last  laying 
probably  belonged  to  a single  female  as  all  the  eggs  in  this  nest 
had  an  abnormal  blue-green  coloration  with  hardly  perceptible 
spots’’.  Though  a silent  bird  it  has  a low  call,  “pool-pool-pool’’. 
The  Houbara  Bustard  {Chlnmydotis  undxdata  macqueenil)  nests  in 
Europe  only  in  Armenia  and  not  in  the  lower  Volga  as  stated  in 
The  Handbook.  In  Asiatic  Russia  its  northern  range  is  from  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Ural  river  to  south-east  Altai.  Its  migrations 
are  obscure  as  it  is  a very  shy  bird  and  not  often  seen,  though  not 
uncommon.  The  nest-scrape  is  surrounded  by  a little  wall  of  old 
vegetable  matter,  possibly  formed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  while 
the  bird  is  sitting.  Only  the  female  incubates  and  she  alone  rears 
the  young,  the  male  not  being  seen  at  the  nest  once  laying  is  com- 
pleted. I'his  species  apparently  docs  not  drink  and  no  one  has 
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heard  it  call  except  for  a thin  squeaking'  from  chicks.  It  prefers  to 
run  rather  than  fly  and  can  do  so  at  about  35-40  kilometres  an 
hour  (timed  in  a car). 

The  Great  Bustard  [Otis  tarda)  is  still  common  and  is  in  places 
abundant  in  the  southern  steppe  regions  of  European  Russia. 
Ploughing  of  virgin  lands  has  affected  it  considerably  less  than  the 
Little  Bustard  as  it  •will  nest  on  cultivated  land.  Nevertheless 
“excessive  persecution  is  gradually  pushing  it  out  of  a number  of 
inhabited  areas’’.  But  in  places  it  has  actually  extended  its  range 
northwards  with  the  cutting  down  of  forests.  Huge  numbers  can 
still  be  seen  in  winter  in  Transcaucasia  and  south-west  Turkmenia. 
In  general  this  bird  feeds  mainly  on  vegetable  matter  in  spring 
and  autumn  and  on  animal  matter  in  summer.  It  cannot  do  with- 
out water  and  will  drink  even  brackish  water  when  only  this  is 
available. 

The  Alciformes,  considered  to  be  an  order  by  the  Russians,  are 
dealt  with  by  G.  P.  Dementiev.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty  world 
species  of  this  order  are  to  be  found  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  sixteen  of 
them  as  breeders,  mostly  in  the  Far  East.  For  purposes  of  protec- 
tion sanctuaries  have  been  established  for  these  birds  on  islands 
off  the  Murman  coast  and  on  the  west  side  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 
The  Northern  Razorbill  {Alca  t.  torda)  is  numerous  on  the  Murman 
coast  but. rare  in  the  White  Sea.  It  also  nests  on  the  north-west 
shores  of  Lake  Ladoga.  Its  incubation  period  is  given  as  35-36 
days  and  the  young  are  stated  to  leave  the  nest  when  ig-20  days 
old.  The  Little  Auk  (Alle  dlle)  nests  on  Severnaya  Zemlya,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  sub-species  these  birds  should  be  attributed, 
if  indeed  polaris  is  a valid  sub-species.  In  Novaya  Zemlya  this 
bird  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  Calanus  finmarchicus . The  race 
of  the  Guillemot  breeding  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  stated  to  be  Uria 
aalge  hyperhorea,  not  U.  a.  aalge  as  given  in  The  Handbook.  It 
nests  only  on  the  Murman  coast  where  it  outnumbers  Briinnich’s 
Guillemot  {U.  lomvia)  and  on  Novaya  Zemlya  where  it  is  very  much 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  numbers.  On  the  Murman  coast  there 
appear  to  be  no  males  to  every  loi  females.  Incubation  lasts  35 
days  and  the  young  descend  to  the  sea  when  25  days  old. 

The  typical  race  of  Briinnich’s  Guillemot  {U . 1.  lomvia)  breeds 
in  huge  numbers  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  there  being  estimated  to  be 
4,000,000  birds  on  its  west  coast.  Eggs  are  first  laid  at  the  end 
of  May  and  sometimes  as  early  as  20th  May.  The  birds  along  the 
north  Siberian  coast  have  been  separated  as  U.  1.  eleonorcc  and 
those  on  Wrangel  Island  as  U.  1.  heckeri,  but  the  author  is  doubt- 
ful of  the  validity  of  these  sub-species.  U.  1.  arra  is  given  for  the 
Pacific  coast  south  of  Bering  Strait.  There  are  records  of  the 
typical  race  from  the  interior  of  European  Russia. 

The  validity  of  the  various  races  of  the  Black  Guillemot  (U. 
grylle)  which  have  been  put  forward  is  doubted  but  these  are  never- 
theless given.  The  birds  nesting  in  the  Murman-White  Sea  area 
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are  given  as  atlantis  while  those  from  the  Baltic,  including  Lake 
Ladoga,  are  attributed  to  the  typical  race.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  race  it  is  said  that  in  the  nesting  holes  “there  is  a peculiar 
lining  of  small  stones  which  protects  the  eggs  from  moisture.’’ 
The  typical  race  of  the  Puffin  [Fratercula  arctica)  has  its  largest 
colony  in  Soviet  territory  on  the  Ainov  Islands  oft'  the  Murman 
coast  where  about  20,000  pairs  breed.  It  is  scarce  on  Novaya 
Zemlya,  the  only  colonies  mentioned  amounting  to  about  70  pairs. 
The  young  are  stated  to  leave  the  nest  and  take  to  the  water  at 
between  36  and  40  days  of  age. 

The  Gaviiformes  (or  Colymbiformes,  as  termed  in  The  Hand- 
book) are  by  G.  P.  Dementiev  who  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  harm  done  by  these  birds  to  the  fishing  industry  is  really 
relatively  slight.  The  southern  breeding  limit  of  the  Red-throated 
Diver  [Gavia  stellafa)  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  but  it  appears 
to  be  further  to  the  north  than  that  given  for  European  Russia  in 
The  Handbook.  The  race  sqiiamata  (Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spits- 
bergen) is  considered  doubtful.  The  White-billed  Diver  {G. 
adamsii)  is  treated  as  a race  of  the  Great  Northern  Diver  (G. 
immer).  No  discussion  is  given  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  con- 
sidered a separate  species.  The  breeding  of  the  former  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sporadic  and  extends  from  the  Murman  coast  along 
that  of  north  Siberia.  It  nests  on  Kolguev  but  not  on  Kanin.  It 
is  rare  everywhere  except  in  north-east  Siberia.  The  Great 
Northern  Diver  is  very  rare  in  the  Soviet  Lbiion  and  statements 
that  it  has  occurred  at  Odessa  and  off  the  Crimea  “are  undoubtedly 
erroneous’’. 

'I'he  Black-throated  Diver  (G.  arctica)  winters  in  small  numbers 
on  lakes  in  the  interior  of  European  Russia,  being,  apparently,  the 
only  diver  which  does  so.  Ringing  has  established  that  birds  of 
the  typical  form  from  even  its  most  easterly  limit  (the  Olenek) 
winter  in  the  Baltic,  thus  making  a journey  of  more  tlian  6,000 
kilometres.  The  birds  from  the  tundra  first  move  north  and  then 
west  along  the  coast  on  autumn  migration.  Birds  of  the  race 
viridi^idaris  (E.  Siberia)  move  south  east  and  probably  east.  Birds 
breeding  in  the  southern  part  of  their  range  in  European  Russia 
migrate  in  winter  partly  to  the  Baltic  and  partly  to  the  Black  Sea, 
sometimes  reaching  the  Mediterranean.  The  breeding  season 
starts  in  the  first  third  or  in  the  middle  of  April  in  the  south  but 
not  until  about  mid-June  in  the  north.  The  race  suschkini  (M'. 
Siberia)  is  rejected. 

'I’lie  Colymbiformes  (or,  as  termed  in  The  Handbook,  the  Podi- 
cipitiformes)  are  also  by  G.  P.  Dementiev.  The  typical  race  of  the 
Red-necked  Grebe  (PoJ/ce/?,?  ^rlseif;;e)ia)  breeds  sporadically  and 
unevenly  over  its  range  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  numerous  in 
the  areas  of  the  lower  Dniester  and  the  lower  \’olga  and  in  the 
N.W.  Kazakhstan,  d'here  is  a colony  of  the  American  race  (/’.  g. 
holl>oeUi),  the  most  westerly  in  the  Soviet  Ibdon,  at  Lake  Balkash 
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and  the  neighbouring'  lakes.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Slavonian  Grebe 
(P.  auritus)  breeds  in  the  White  Sea — Archangel  area.  There  is 
no  mention  of  breeding  on  Sakhalin  (given  in  The  Handbook).  On 
the  whole  it  is  a rare  bird,  but  it  is  common  in  places,  e.g.  in  the 
mountain  lakes  of  the  Altai,  in  the  basins  of  the  Ob  and  the  lower 
Irtish.  The  Black-necked  Grebe  (P.  nigricoUis)  “apparently” 
breeds  in  Ussuria,  Manchuria  and  Northern  China. 

The  Procellariformes  are  by  A.  A.  Sudilovskaya.  The  light 
colour  phase  of  the  Fulmar  {Fidmaras  glacialis)  predominates  at 
the  colonies  on  Novaya  Zemlya  (north  island).  The  Pacific  race 
(F.  g.  rodgersii)  possibly  nests  on  Kamchatka  and  certainly  does 
so  on  Sakhalin  where  it  is  common.  The  .Sooty  Shearwater 
[Puffinus  griseiis)  has,  since  1939,  been  met  with  in  large  numbers 
in  the  seas  of  the  Far  East  by  Sleptsov.  Localities  given  are  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  shores  of  Sakhalin.  The  Storm  Petrel 
[Hydrohates  pelagicus)  is  very  rare  in  the  Soviet  Union,  two 
records  only  being  mentioned,  one  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
other  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  these  one  is  considered  doubtful. 

The  Phoenicopteriformes  (considered  an  order  by  the  Russians) 
are  the  work  of  E.  P.  Spangenberg.  The  Flamingo  {Phoenicop- 
teriis  ruber  roseus)  now  breeds  in  the  U.S.S.R.  mainly  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Komsomolets  (formerly 
Miertvyi  Kultuk)  and  Kaidak  Bays.  Up  to  at  least  1937  there  was 
a colony  in  the  south  of  the  Kara-Bogaz,  but  apparently  this  has 
now  ceased  to  exist.  The  only  other  colonies  are  at  Lake 
Chelkar-Teniz  in  the  Turgai  Steppe  and  at  Lake  Dengiz,  150  kilo- 
metres south-west  of  Akmolinsk.  The  only  colony  in  Transcauc- 
asia is  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  birds  winter 
around  the  southern  half  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  population  amounts  to  not  more  than  50,000  birds,  far  fewer 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  Caspian  area  breeding  has  been  recorded 
as  beginning  during  the  first  third  of  May.  The  main  food  in  the 
Kara  -Bogaz  used  to  be  Artemia  salina,  but  this  completely  dis- 
appeared owing  to  the  increased  salinity  of  the  water.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  very  saline  water  the  birds  immerse 
only  the  bill,  probably  because  of  the  efi'ect  of  the  salt  upon  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  since  in  less  salt  waters  not  only  the  head 
but  part  of  the  neck  is  immersed. 

The  Ciconiformes  are  likewise  by  E.  P.  Spangenberg.  Some 
birds  of  this  order,  it  is  stated,  do  a certain  amount  of  harm  to  the 
fishing  industry,  but  this  is  bv  far  outweighed  by  their  destruction 
of  insects  injurious  to  agriculture.  The  race  major  of  the  Spoon- 
bill (Plafalea  leiicorodia)  is  rejected  and  the  typical  subspecies  is 
therefore  given  as  extending  throughout  Asia.  It  nests  in  small 
numbers  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper.  Its 
breeding  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  sporadic.  It  is 
most  numerous  on  the  lower  and  middle  Syr-Daria  and  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Aral  Sea.  In  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary  710  were 
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counted  at  the  end  of  the  1939  breeding'-season.  (There  may  be 
a mistake  in  the  year  here  as  the  authority  for  this  is  given  as 
“Romasheva,  1938”.)  Incubation  is  said  to  last  24-25  days. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  (Plegadis  falcinellus)  is  numerous  in  the  lower 
and  middle  Syr-Daria,  south-east  Balkash  and  in  the  Volga  delta. 
In  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary  12,620  birds  were  counted  in  1935 
(judging  from  similar  statements  in  relation  to  other  species  this 
count  was  probably  made  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  and 
thus  includes  young).  Both  here  and  in  the  Syr-Daria  region  the 
first  eggs  are  laid  at  the  end  of  April  and  general  laying  begins 
during  the  first  third  of  May.  Details  are  given  of  the  share  taken 
by  the  sexes  in  incubation.  The  Far  Eastern  species  Nipponia 
nippon  which  nests  mainly  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  is  described  as  a 
vanishing  bird  badly  needing  protection. 

The  Black  Stork  [Ciconia  nigra)  breeds  on  Sakhalin.  Nesting 
in  the  Crimea  is  described  only  as  “probable”.  It  is  absent  from 
an  area  from  the  south  Ukraine  eastwards  and  between  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Tarbagatai.  It  is  generally 
scarce  or  rare  and  is  most  abundant  in  east  Transcaucasia  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Kur  and  the  Iranian  frontier.  In  this  area,  though 
not  elsewhere,  it  nests  near  human  habitations,  sometimes  even 
in  villages,  and  feeds  upon  cultivated  lands.  Cliff-nesting  is 
recorded  from  Turkmenia,  Tadzhikistan  and  Kirghisia.  In  the 
Lenkoran  district  and  sometimes  in  that  of  Chernigov  pairs  nest 
close  together  with  occasionally  two  occupied  nests  on  the  same 
tree.  In  the  former  district  it  sometimes  breeds  on  the  outskirts  of 
heron  and  cormorant  colonies.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  concealed 
by  foliage  but  at  others  it  is  exposed  and  can  be  seen  from  far  oft'. 
The  number  of  eggs  is  2 to  5,  rarely  6.  Always  less  eggs  hatch 
than  are  laid,  2 out  of  5 often  failing  to  do  so.  The  young  of 
Passerines  are  given  as  among  its  less  important  foods. 

The  typical  race  of  the  White  Stork  (C.  ciconia)  is  stated  to  be 
gradually  extending  its  breeding-range  to  the  north  and  east.  On 
occasions  it  has  been  recorded  in  winter  in  European  Russia.  It 
is  not  a rare  bird  and  is  particularly  common  in  the  south-west  and 
west  of  European  Russia  and  in  parts  of  Transcaucasia.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  the  parent  birds  have  been  seen  to  throw  one 
of  the  young  out  of  the  nest.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  difliculties  in 
procuring  food.  The  Far  Eastern  race  {hoyciann)  is  now  becoming 
extinct  and  needs  full  protection.  The  E.  Asian  race  {jouyi)  of 
the  Heron  (Ardea  cinerea)  is  not  given  for  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  typical  race,  it  is  claimed,  extending  to  Mongolia 
and  Japan,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  boundary  between  the  (wo 
forms  is  not  yet  definitely  decided.  In  Y.'ikutia,  away  from  the 
main  breeding  area,  nesting  began  in  1916  and  the  bird  is  now 
common  (here.  Herons  nesting  in  extreme  south-east  Europe 
and  in  western  Asia  mainly  winter  in  the  area  of  the  south  Caspian, 
while  eastern  birds  winter  from  central  Jai^an  to  India.  few 
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winter  in  the  south  Crimea  and  those  in  Transcaucasia  are 
sedentary.  Numbers  are  most  considerable  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian  areas.  In  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary  about  23,500  birds 
were  counted  in  1935.  The  size  of  colonies  varies  considerably 
in  different  districts : in  some  only  isolated  pairs  are  found ; in 
others  there  are  up  to  300  nests  together.  In  the  northern  part  of 
their  range  Herons  often  share  their  nesting-sites  with  pairs  of 
hawks  or  owls  and  sometimes  with  Hooded  Crows  [Corvus  cormx) 
or  Rooks  [C.  frugilegus)  In  the  south  they  often  nest  together 
with  the  smaller  herons,  cormorants,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  Herons 
always  try  to  occupy  the  topmost  sites. 

The  Purple  Heron  [A.  purpurea)  has  been  recorded  as  nesting 
in  small  colonies  in  trees  but  such  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Five  is  the  maximum  number 
of  eggs  recorded.  The  Great  White  Fleron  (Egretta  alba)  had 
greatly  declined  before  the  Revolution  and  was  almost  extinct  in 
the  Volga  region  and  in  Kazakhstan  owing  to  excessive  commercial 
exploitation.  Since  then  full  protection  has  been  given  and  special 
sanctuaries  have  been  established.  As  a consequence  numbers 
have  been  largely  restored,  though  it  is  still  a rare  bird  in  much  of 
its  area,  e.g.  in  the  lower  Dniester  and  Dnieper  regions.  It  is  most 
numerous  at  the  Volga  delta.  Here  in  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary 
180  young  and  adult  birds  were  counted  in  1934  and  1,070  in  1935. 
(Incidentally,  it  seems  remarkable  that  more  recent  figures  are 
apparently  not  available  for  this  and  other  species  in  this  important 
sanctuary.)  The  Little  Egret  {E.  garzetta)  was  likewise  almost 
extinct  at  the  Volga  delta  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1935  about  22,000  birds  were  present  in  the  Astra- 
khan Sanctuary.  Its  incubation  period  is  given  as  about  25  days. 

The  Cattle  Egret  (Ardeola  ibis)  had  previously  been  known  to 
nest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  only  in  Transcaucasia,  but  nesting  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary  and  in  the  lower  Atrek 
region  in  south-west  Turkmenia.  More  than  50  nests  have  been 
found  on  occasions  in  a single  tree.  The  number  of  eggs  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year  and  this  “is  probably  connected  with 
food  conditions  in  its  winter-quarters”.  From  4 to  9 eggs  have 
been  recorded.  The  Squacco  Heron  {A.  raUoides)  is  numerous  in 
the  area  of  the  lower  Dnieper  and  along  the  Kura  in  Transcaucasia. 
In  some  years  it  is  very  numerous  in  the  Astrakhan  Sanctuary,  but 
in  others  it  is  rare  there.  Elsewhere  over  its  range  it  is  rare.  The 
Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax)  is  more  frequently  met  with, 
over  its  normal  range,  than  any  other  heron.  In  some  colonies 
the  number  of  birds  exceeds  2,500.  It  sometimes  forms  colonies 
on  its  own  but  more  often  nests  together  with  other  marsh-  or 
water-birds  or  Rooks. 

The  Little  Bittern  [Ixobrychus  minutus)  nests  as  far  north  as 
Leningrad.  In  places  it  is  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
Ukraine.  On  the  whole,  though  its  range  is  less,  it  outnumbers 
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the  Bittern  [Botauriis  stellaris)  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  author, 
who  has  seen  many  nests  of  this  bird  in  different  parts  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  concludes  that  its  normal  nesting-site  is  in  dense  growths 
of  reeds  or  rushes  where  the  nest  is  placed  low  down,  sometimes 
touching  the  water,  sometimes  half  a metre  above  it.  But  where 
the  level  of  the  water  is  subject  to  sharp  changes  some  birds  nest 
on  bushes  amidst  the  water  vegetation  or  on  the  banks.  It  will  eat 
the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  not  only  of  Passerines  but  even 
of  ducks  and  herons.  The  Bittern  {Botauriis  stellaris)  is  very 
numerous  over  much  of  its  range.  Its  total  numbers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  “enormous”  and  during  migration  times  it  is  often 
possible  to  put  up  40  or  50  in  the  course  of  a single  day. 

NOTES 

Unusual  nest  of  Black-throated  Diver. — The  photographs  re- 
produced on  plate  40  show  an  unusual  nest  of  the  Black-throated 
Diver  {Gavia  arctica)  which  I found  in  June  1954  in  central 
Sweden.  This  was  built  up  on  small  rocks  in  the  centre  of  a large 
lake  where  the  water  was  shallow  enough  for  a few  reeds  and  two 
stunted  trees  to  grow. 

The  Handbook  quotes  a record  of  an  abnormal  nest  among 
willow  branches  that  was  a mass  of  weeds  and  peat  built  up  to  10 
inches  above  water  level  ; the  same  work  also  gives  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  H.  M.  S.  Blair  that  “in  Scandinavia  nests  built  of  aquatic 
vegetation  have  been  recorded,  and  are  frequently  in  shallow  water, 
as  much  as  5 to  10  yds.  from  land.”  M.  D.  England 

[We  have  shown  Mr.  England’s  photographs  to  Dr.  H.  M.  S. 
Blair  who  writes:  “I  do  not  think  that  such  “built-up”  nests  can 
be  very  common  in  Scandinavia.  Collett  and  Olsen  (Norges  Fugle, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  304)  refer  to  one  they  regarded  as  unusual,  but  this 
was  only  about  three  inches  (7  cm.)  high.  The  one  found  by 
George  Bolam  and  described  in  The  Handbook  was,  I see  from  his 
notes  made  at  the  time,  on  the  margins  of  a lake  through  which 
the  Pasvik  flowed,  and  therefore  not  in  still  water.  The  water-side 
was  there  fringed  with  scrub  which  grew  well  out  into  the  lake. 
I'he  nest  might  have  passed  for  a grebe’s  ; it  was  solidly  built  from 
the  bottom  in  water  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  weeds  and  peat-mud.  Some  five  yards  from  land, 
it  was  firmly  fixed  among  willow-bushes,  on  some  decumbent 
branches  of  which  it  rested,  and  it  was  raised  about  ten  inches 
above  the  water.  The  scrub  grew  to  a height  of  two  or  three 
feet  all  round  and  about.  I have  mvself  found  a Black-throated 
Diver’s  nest  built  amongst  flooded  birch-scrub  on  a lake:  this 
was  clearlv  a built-up  structure,  but  I was  unable  to  reach  it.  Erom 
the  following  note  in  Ootheca  IVolleyana  (p.  312)  it  aoyiears  that 
Wollev  also  found  a built-up  nest  on  the  Pasvik  : ‘Nest  on  the 
level  of  the  water,  out  of  which  it  was  built.’  ” — Ens.] 
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Shelduck  breeding  inland  in  Berkshire. — A pair  of  Shelduck 
[Tadorna  tadorna)  has  been  seen  on  a number  of  occasions  in  early 
summer  during  recent  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Great 
Park,  Berkshire.  Breeding  has  been  suspected,  but  until  1954  it 
did  not  prove  possible  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence. 

On  30th  May  1954  a pair  of  Shelduck,  accompanied  by  six 
ducklings,  was  seen  at  close  quarters  on  Great  Meadow  Pond  in 
Windsor  Great  Park,  and  watched  by  us  for  a considerable  period. 
The  young  appeared  to  be  about  a fortnight  old.  Visits  to  the 
pond  on  a number  of  occasions  after  that  date  failed  to  produce 
another  sight  of  them,  and  it  is  not  known  what  happened  to  them. 

Great  Meadow  Pond,  which  is  a lake  of  about  32  acres,  is  almost 
50  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  south  coast,  but  between  30  and 
40  from  the  Thames  estuary.  S.  R.  South  and  R.  K.  Butler 

[Shelduck  have  nested  inland  several  times  in  various  midland 
or  northern  English  counties — for  example,  Cheshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire— and  breeding  has  been  suspected  in  Northamptonshire, 
Cambridgeshire  and  elsewhere.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind,  however,  in  a southern  inland  county. — Eds.] 

An  earlier  report  of  nestling  Shelducks  in  Berkshire. — On  24th 
June  1950  J.  H.  Flint  and  I visited  a gamekeeper  who  showed  us 
two  young  ducklings  which  he  had  found  unattended  on  his 
“rounds’*'  that  morning  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  Berkshire.  We 
immediately  compared  them  with  young  Mallard  (Anas  platyrhyn- 
chos),  of  which  he  had  several  under  his  care,  and  they  were  quite 
different.  The  strange  ducklings  were  white  with  bands  of  sepia, 
and  the  legs  and  bill  were  grey.  After  consulting  various  works 
of  reference,  including  The  Handbook,  we  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  young  Shelducks  (Tadorna  tadorna).  At  different  times  I 
have  observed  at  close  range  ducklings  of  Mallard,  Wigeon  (A. 
penelope),  Tufted  Duck  (Aythya  fuligida),  and  Shoveler  (Spatida 
clypeata),  also  of  Cape  Shelduck  (T.  cana).  The  young  birds  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  were  almost  identical  with  young  Cape 
Shelduck  (seen  in  the  Wildfowl  Trust  collection),  but  completely 
different  from  the  other  species.  Unfortunately  the  record  was  not 
confirmed,  as  the  ducklings  were  not  seen  by  anyone  else. 

I should  perhaps  add  that  Shelduck  have  been  observed  each 
summer  since  1949  at  Ham  Island,  Berkshire,  which  is  about  3!^ 
miles  from  Great  Meadow  Pond  where  breeding  of  Shelduck  was 
proved  in  1954.  The  place  where  we  saw  the  ducklings  in  1950 
is  only  miles  from  Ham  Island.  I.\N  M.  W.vlker 

Strange  behaviour  of  Montagu’s  Harriers. — In  early  May  1954 
a pair  of  Montagu’s  Harriers  (CArens  pygnrgus)  settled  on  a moor- 
land in  Co.  Durham  where  a pair  had  reared  young  in  1953.  Bv 
i6th  May  they  appeared  to  have  chosen  a site  for  the  nest,  and  the 
male  was  bringing  food  to  the  female  on  or  near  it.  On  26th  May, 
after  the  male  had  called  the  female  from  the  nest  for  the  food-pass. 
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a second  female  was  seen  close  to  the  area.  (From  now  on  the  first 
female,  which  had  a primary  feather  missing'  from  each  wing,  will 
be  referred  to  as  “A”,  while  the  second,  which  had  brighter 
plumage  and  a wider  white  rump  than  the  first,  will  be  referred  to 
cis  “B”).  Both  females  circled  the  nest  area  together,  calling  in 
agitation,  and  B was  tolerated  and  accepted  in  the  area  by  the 
original  pair. 

On  27th  May  the  cock  bird  brought  food  to  A,  who  left  the  nest 
to  receive  it.  The  nest  by  this  time  contained  4 eggs.  B was  again 
in  the  area,  flying  aimlessly  about  or  resting  on  the  ground  for 
long  periods.  Later,  when  A left  the  nest  at  our  approach,  B 
joined  her  and  both  circled  above  us,  calling  together.  B was  still 
accepted  by  the  pair  close  to  the  nest. 

On  29th  May  A was  incubating  the  eggs  and  B was  still  allowed 
in  the  vicinity  without  any  interference. 

On  loth  June  A was  again  flushed  from  the  nest,  and  as  on 
previous  occasions  B joined  her  and  they  flew  together  above  the 
nest,  calling  loudly.  When  A returned  to  the  nest,  B settled  on 
the  ground  about  70  yards  away.  On  17th  June  A was  still  incu- 
bating and  the  eggs  were  chipping. 

On  23rd  June  B was  lurking  close  to  the  nest  and  she  was  seen 
to  take  food  dropped  by  the  male.  On  this  occasion  A failed  to 
rise  in  answer  to  the  male’s  food-call  and  therefore  received  no 
food.  Later  in  the  day,  A was  flushed  from  the  nest,  which  now 
contained  4 small  young,  but  during  our  period  of  watching  she 
took  no  food;  instead  she  allowed  B to  answer  the  male’s  calls 
and  take  food  from  him  in  the  air  close  to  the  nest. 

On  27th  June  we  found  B on  the  nest  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
very  excitable  and  noisy,  and  left  the  nest  as  we  approached, 
sooner  than  A had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  While  B was  flying 
overhead,  A arose  from  a elearing  near-by  in  the  heather  and  tried 
to  return  to  the  nest.  She  was  immediately  attacked  by  B and 
later  by  the  male  and  was  driven  off.  She  remained  silent  through- 
out. 

On  4th  July  B was  still  with  the  young.  During  a food-pass  by 

the  male  to  B at  some  distance  from  the  nest,  A flew  low  over  the 

nest  as  if  to  drop  down  there.  The  cock  gave  chase,  and  after 
a short  skirmish  A was  driven  off.  This  was  the  last  lime  that  .\ 
was  seen,  although  the  area  was  visited  on  a number  of  days  in 
Ji-ilv. 

On  31st  July  the  4 young  were  strongly  on  the  wing,  and 

receiving  food  in  the  air  direct  from  the  male  and  from  B. 

Tt  was  particularly  noted  that  during  the  period  of  A’s  possession 
of  the  nest,  B was  tolerated  in  the  area,  both  birds  flying  together 
and  calling  when  alarmed.  \Vhen  the  usurping  female  B took  over 
the  young,  A was  attacked  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  she 
remained  silent.  The  birds  were  watched  by  many  ornithologists, 
including  Mr.  G.  W.  Tempcrlcy  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Grey. 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  early  May  1954 
another  pair  of  Montagu’s  Harriers  had  settled  on  a moor  about 
3 miles  away,  and  they  were  occasionally  watched  there  until  the 
i2th,  when  the  male  was  missing.  The  female  was  seen  until  the 
i6th,  when  she  also  disappeared.  It  occurred  to  us  that  this 
female,  having  lost  her  mate,  might  be  the  usurping  bird  B 
described  in  the  events  above. 

Carol  Green  well,  Joan  Green  well  and  Nancy  Bell 

Osprey  in  December  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — At  Yarmouth,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  4th  December  1953,  an  Osprey  [Pandion  haliaetus) 
was  seen  by  Messrs.  E.  and  C.  Doe.  The  following  morning  they, 
together  with  several  other  people  and  myself,  again  saw  this  bird, 
which  I considered  to  be  immature.  There  appears  to  be  no 
previous  December  record  of  the  Osprey  in  Britain. 

M.  C.  Adams 

Osprey  in  February  in  Radnorshire. — On  12th  February  1955 
I disturbed  an  Osprey  {Pandion  haliaetus)  off  an  old  stump  in  the 
middle  of  our  pond  at  Rhayader,  Radnorshire.  It  flew  into  an 
oak  tree  200  yards  away,  where  it  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a pair  of  Carrion  Crows  {Corvus  corone),  after  which  it  perched 
in  a beech  tree,  where  I had  very  good  views  of  it.  I understand 
that  wintering  records  of  this  species  are  very  unusual. 

Colin  S.  Hughes 

Display  of  Snipe. — On  nth  August  1954  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  a 
number  of  Snipe  {Capella  gallinago)  were  observed  from  a photo- 
graphic hide  at  very  close  range.  At  one  time  there  were  16  birds 
within  30  feet  of  the  writer.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  were  under  observation  they  were  feeding  in  the  normal  way, 
but  when  one  bird  approached  another  too  closely,  a remarkable 
display  (threat?)  was  performed  by  the  individual  being 
approached.  The  bird  would  suddenly  crouch  with  fully  fanned 
tail  raised  beyond  the  vertical  and  bent  forward  over  the  head 
which  was  lowered  so  that  the  beak  lay  parallel  to  and  touching 
the  ground.  The  wings,  with  secondaries  and  coverts  raised,  were 
folded  behind  the  tail.  The  bird  would  then  quiver  for  a moment 
and  spring  vertically  upwards  or  slightly  sideways,  rising  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  The  whole  performance  lasted  scarcely  2 
seconds,  and  immediately  after  landing,  normal  feeding  was 
resumed.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  initial  posture. 

Since  one  particular  area  of  moist  ground,  from  which  I had 
previously  removed  a pile  of  old  and  decaying  reed  and  sedge,  was 
preferred  to  other  adjacent  feeding  areas,  the  concentration  of 
birds  within  this  patch  of  some  2 yards  square  was  considerable. 
Often  there  were  as  many  as  10  Snipe  on  this  small  area,  and  so 
the  display  described  was  frequent.  For  fully  20  minutes  the 
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ground  seemed  to  pulsate  with  Snipe  jumping  upwards  at  intervals 
of  less  than  a minute. 

I have  seen  and  filmed  this  kind  of  display  before  and  since. 
In  August  1953  it  was  noted  several  times  when  Little  Stints 
[CaUdris  minuta)  came  to  feed  in  an  area  occupied  by  Snipe.  It 
has  also  been  observed  when  Snipe  were  feeding  with  Ruffs 
{Philomachus  piignax).  On  yet  another  occasion,  when  I was 


Display  posture  of  Snipe  (Capella  gallinago):  Clev,  Norfolk,  August  1954 
(From  a sketch  by  R.  P.  Hagnall-Oakeley) 


watching  Wood  Sandpipers  [Triiiga  glareohi)  from  a distance,  I 
saw  Snipe  that  were  feeding  behind  them,  and  in  cover,  spring 
into  the  air  and  at  the  time  I assumed  they  were  fighting.  More 
recently,  on  23rd  August  1954,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alanbrooke 
was  in  one  of  my  hides  and  watched  the  same  display.  1 saw  it 
again  on  31st  August,  when  2 or  3 Snipe  were  feeding  with  some 
Greenshanks  {Tritiga  nehnlnria).  R.  T.  Bagnall-Oakelky 

Aggressive  display  of  young  Curlew. — On  30th  May  1952  at 
Appleby,  Westmorland,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  commotion 
made  by  a pair  of  Curlew  (N inuniiiis  arqiiata)  about  200  yards 
away.  Llpon  investigating  1 found  that  a cow  was  grazing  around 
a bog  myrtle  bush  where  one  of  the  brood  of  young  C'urlows  was 
sheltering.  'I'he  adult  birds  were  very  aggressive,  strutting  up  to 
the  cow  with  wings  raised  and  also  living  at  it.  Upon  my  aiiproach 
the  cow  and  the  parent  Curlews  moved  away,  and  I found  the  one 
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voun^  one  which  was  less  than  a week  old.  Each  time  I 
approached  the  bird  (four  occasions  in  all),  it  adopted  an  aggres- 
sive attitude  with  wings  raised  and  beak  and  neck  extended.  This 
behaviour,  which  seems  unusual  in  so  young  a bird,  appeared  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  attitude  of  the  parent  birds  towards  the 
cow.  R.  W.  Robson 

Unusually  large  numbers  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  in  Hamp- 
shire.— The  gatherings  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  {Limosa  limosa)  in 
Chichester  Harbour  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  have 
previously  received  attention  both  in  British  Birds  [antea,  vol.  xli, 
p.  219;  vol.  xlii,  p.  188)  and  in  the  county  reports  covering  the 
area,  but  the  maximum  number  does  not  appear,  even  on  Thorney 
Island,  to  have  exceeded  700-800. 

On  19th  October  1952  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Chichester 
Harbour,  near  Tournebury  Ring,  Hampshire,  I saw  a flock  of 
some  4,000  waders,  which  I estimated  was  made  up  of  1,500 
Black-tailed  Godwits,  1,000  Curlew  [Numenius  arqiiata)  and  2,500 
Redshank  {Tringa  tntanus).  It  was  about  12.30  p.m.  and  there 
was  a mid-day  spring  tide  which  undoubtedly  caused  the  birds  to 
■ gather  in  the  fresh  marsh.  The  birds  came  in  in  flight  after  flight 
from  a considerable  height,  and  it  was  interesting  that  throughout 
I the  whole  arrival  which  we  watched  for  about  an  hour,  a pair  of 
Peregrines  [FaJco  peregrinus)  were  in  attendance,  soaring  very 
high  but  never  attempting  to  interfere. 

On  29th  and  30th  August  1953,  there  were  about  900  Black- 
tailed Godwits  at  the  same  place,  together  with  about  1,000 
Curlews.  Many  of  these  were  still  showing  signs  of  summer 
plumage.  Keith  Shackleton 

Unusual  feeding  method  of  immature  Sanderlings. — Whilst 
watching  a small  flock  of  immature  Sanderlings  [Crocethia  alba) 
feeding  on  a sandy  shore  at  Abersoch,  North  Wales,  in  August 
1953,  I observed  the  following  behaviour.  The  birds  were  feeding 
in  soft  dry  sand  just  above  high-water  mark,  and  were  thrusting 
their  bills  deep  into  the  sand  and  running  forward  for  about  a 
yard  with  their  bills  still  embedded.  In  this  way  they  ploughed 
a little  furrow  in  the  sand  and  then  rapidly  retraced  their  steps, 
pecking  on  either  side  of  the  furrow.  Unable  to  see,  through 
binoculars,  what  the  birds  were  unearthing,  I chose  a small  piece 
of  driftwood,  fashioned  it  approximately  to  the  size  and  thickness 
of  a Sanderling’s  bill,  and  on  hands  and  knees  likewise  ploughed 
some  furrows  in  the  sand,  using  the  stick  as  the  birds  were  using 
their  bills.  Each  time  I turned  up  a mass  of  Sandhoppers  {Talitrus 
saltator). 

.Although  Talitrus  is  commonly  taken  by  Sanderlings  when  the 
hoppers  are  on  the  surface,  I have  never  before  observed  this 
method  of  “ploughing”  them  out  of  dry  sand.  Stuart  Smith 
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Common  Tern  playing  with  object  in  flight. — With  reference  to 
previous  notes  on  birds  “playing-”  with  objects  in  flight  [aniea, 
vol.  xliii,  p.  333;  vol.  xliv,  p.  69;  and  vol.  xlvi,  p.  378),  I wish  to 
record  the  following  observation  made  at  Gailey  Pools,  Staft'ord- 
shire,  on  2nd  May  1954,  as  none  of  the  other  records  has  referred 
to  any  species  of  tern. 

I was  watching  two  Common  Terns  [Sterna  hirundo)  flying  over 
the  pools  when  I noticed  one  of  them  pick  up  something  with  its 
bill  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  bird  then  flew  up  to  a 
height  of  about  30  feet,  released  the  object  and  then  swooped  down 
to  retrieve  it  some  10  feet  above  the  water..  The  process  was  re- 
peated, and  after  an  interval  it  happened  a third  time.  On  each 
occasion  I was  able  to  see  the  object  falling  through  the  air. 

Peter  R.  Powell 

Sandwich  Tern  playing  with  object  in  flight. — On  i8th  September 
1954,  at  Rosyth,  Fifeshire,  in  an  area  of  fresh  marsh,  a Sandwich 
Tern  [Sterna  sandvicensis),  carrying  what  presumably  was  a fish 
of  about  2 inches  long,  was  chased  vigorously  and  closely  for  a 
minute  or  more  by  a Common  Gull  [Lams  canus).  This  rather 
protracted  chase  was  unsuccessful,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  gull 
had  abandoned  it,  the  tern  dropped  what  it  was  carrying,  but 
dived  and  caught  it  again  in  the  air.  This  it  repeated  8-10  times, 
a couple  of  times  retrieving  the  object  from  the  water  when  it 
failed  to  catch  it  in  the  air.  The  game  appeared  to  end  with  the 
tern  failing  to  recover  the  object  from  the  water,  but  I am  not  sure 
of  this.  Mr.  John  Hoy  also  witnessed  the  incident. 

P.  A.  D.  Hollom 

A distraction  display  of  the  Nightjar. — By  imitating  the  usual 
“quoick”  call  of  the  male  Nightjar  [Caprimulgus  enropceiis)  it  is 
possible  to  call  these  birds  up,  as  soon  as  they  become  active  at 
dusk.  I was  doing  this  in  June  1953  on  a bracken-covered  hill-side 
in  Anglesey,  when  one  of  the  birds  alighted  on  a path  at  my  feet, 
about  2 yards  away.  It  then  leaped  several  times  into  the  air  to 
a height  of  about  2 feet,  each  leap  being  accompanied  by  a single 
jerking  wing-beat.  The  bird  then  waved  each  wing  in  turn  lamely 
in  the  air. 

This  leaping  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  before, 
though  the  wing-waving  is  a common  feature  of  the  nuptial, 
aggressive  and  distraction  displays  of  the  Nightjar.  Stuart  Smith 

Swallow  roosting  in  bracken. — On  the  evening  of  2nd  July  1952 
I was  on  Caldy  Hill,  Wirral,  Cheshire  to  hear  and  observe  Night- 
jars [Caprimulgus  eurnpevus).  At  2205  hours  B.S.T.  the  last 
Hirundines  were  seen  in  flight.  However  at  2220  hours  whilst 
walking  along  a narrow  path  bounded  by  waist-high  bracken 
[Pleridium  aquilinum),  I disturbed  a small  bird  which  had  been 
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roosting'  therein.  As  it  rose  up  against  the  last  pale  streaks  of 
the  north-west  horizon,  it  was  clearly  seen  to  be  a Swallow 
[Hirundo  rustica).  I can  find  no  mention  of  bracken  as  a roost  for 
Swallows.  K.  D.  G.  Mitchell 

Magpie  eating  rubber  glove. — On  the  evening  of  20th  July  1954, 
an  obviously  tame  Magpie  {Pica  pica)  in  my  garden  at  Northolt, 
Middlesex,  was  seen  to  discover  a perished  rubber  surgical  glove 
stuck  to  the  roof  of  the  coal-shed.  It  immediately  began  to  tear 
off  pieces  and  eat  them.  It  was  particularly  noted  that  these  were 
not  just  torn  and  dropped.  It  continued  to  swallow  pieces  for 
about  ten  minutes  before  moving  off  to  a neighbouring  garden.  I 
learnt  later  that  it  had  escaped  some  weeks  earlier  from  captivity 
near-by.  A.  G.  Hocken 

[This  observation  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  now  well-known 
occurrences  of  pieces  of  rubber  in  the  castings  of  Rooks  {Corvus 
frugilegiis)  and  Jackdaws  (C.  monedida).  Several  notes  on  this 
subject  were  published  in  British  Birds  some  years  ago  {antea, 
vol.  xlii,  pp.  52  and  384;  vol.  xliii,  p.  31)  and  references  were  given 
to  other  similar  records. — Eds.] 

Nuthatch  burying  a nut. — On  20th  August  1953,  near  Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire,  while  I was  sitting  in  my  car  within  four  yards 
of  the  bole-  of  a conifer,  a Nuthatch  {Sitta  europcBo)  flew  on  to  the 
tree  with  a hazel-nut  in  its  bill  and  started  to  explore  the  cavities 
in  the  bark,  presumably  with  the  idea  of  hiding  the  nut.  No  suitable 
cache  was  found  and  the  bird  came  down  the  trunk  head  first  and 
thrust  the  nut  into  the  grass  growing  at  the  foot.  However,  it 
immediately  withdrew  it  and  moved  a little  farther  round  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  once  again  pushed  the  nut  deep  down  between  the 
grass  and  the  foot  of  the  tree ; this  was  accomplished  by  several 
hard  thrusting  movements  of  the  bill.  Afterwards  the  bird  covered 
the  hiding-place  with  beakfuls  of  dry  grass  which  it  smoothed 
down  with  slow,  deliberate  sideways-motions  of  the  head  and  bill. 

The  whole  operation  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  performance 
which  my  West  Highland  White  terrier  goes  through  when 
burying  a biscuit.  Geoffrey  L.  Boyle 

Early  Redstarts  in  S.  England  in  March  1955. — It  is  evident 
from  the  several  reports  that  have  reached  me  that  there  was  a 
wide-spread  (and  possibly  quite  considerable)  fall  of  Redstarts 
(Phcenicurns  plioanicurns)  on  the  south  coast  of  England  between 
Kent  and  Dorset  during  the  last  few  days  of  March  1955.  It  is 
of  course  quite  exceptional  foV  Redstarts  to  arrive  at  all  before 
the  beginning  of  April.  At  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory,  Kent, 
we  trapped  and  ringed  an  adult  male  on  26th  March  and  another 
was  seen.  On  27th  March  a male  and  a female  were  seen  on  the 
Sussex  Downs  near  Friston  by  John  Platt  and  Miss  A.  H. 
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Platt.  On  30th  March  a male  was  watched  in  a garden  at  Ferring, 
near  Worthing,  Sussex,  by  S.  H.  Chalke,  and  on  31st  March 
B.  W.  Renyard  saw  a female  Redstart  on  Butser  Hill,  near 
Petersfield,  Hampshire.  Meanwhile,  at  Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  a 
male  was  seen  on  29th,  30th  and  31st  March,  and  there  was  a 
female  there  on  ist  April  (N.  P.  Ashmole,  per  A.  J.  Bull).  On  31st 
March  a male  was  clearly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford 
Abbas,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  by  Miss  M.  D.  Crosby  {per  K.  B. 
Rooke). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  other  Redstarts  were 
recorded  during  March  1955.  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 

Melodious  Warbler  on  Bardsey. — .At  16.30  hours  on  27th 
-August  1954  a Melodious  Warbler  {Hippolais  polyglotta)  was 
caught  in  the  Lane  Trap  on  Bardsey  Island,  Caernarvonshire.  My 
first  impression  when  it  was  brought  to  me  was  of  an  olive  and 
pale  creamy-yellow  bird  with  bluish-grey  legs  and  a large  bill;  the 
latter  was  a particularly  striking  feature.  When  it  was  first  taken 
out  of  the  carrying  bag  it  made  three  or  four  harsh,  almost  grating, 
notes,  at  the  same  time  raising  and  lowering  its  crown-feathers; 
the  bird  did  not  emit  any  further  sounds  while  It  was  in  captivity. 
.After  a detailed  description  had  been  taken  and  the  bird  had  been 
weighed,  measured  and  ringed,  it  was  put  in  a small  cage  and 
several  coloured  sketches  of  it  were  made;  finally  it  was  taken 
outside  and  released  at  about  18.15  hours.  The  wing  (primaries 
straightened)  measured  63.5mm.  No  field  description  is  available 
as  the  bird  was  not  seen  before  it  was  trapped  nor  was  it  seen 
subsequently.  It  was  seen  in  the  hand  hy  .A.  'fill,  H.  Green, 
-A.  Scroop,  P.  -Morris,  M.  Jones,  J.  G.  Williams  and  D.  Ranger. 

Rov  Thearle 

Melodious  Warbler  on  Lundy. — A Melodious  Warbler  {Hip- 
polais polyglotta)  was  trapped  on  Lundy  on  31st  -August  1954. 
Like  a large  sized  Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochiliis)  its 
most  striking  difference  from  that  species  in  the  hand  was  its 
heavy  broad-based  bill.  The  under-parts  were  a very  pale  yellow, 
so  it  may  possibly  have  been  an  immature  bird.  It  was  distin- 
guished from  an  Icterine  Warbler  {H.  icterina)  by  Its  wing-length 
(68  mm.)  and  its  wing-formula.  Barbara  WAiitaker 

Melodious  Warbler  in  Dorset. — .A  Melodious  Mkirhler  {Hippo- 
lais polyglotta)  was  caught  in  the  large  Heligoland  trap  at  Port- 
land Bill,  Dorset,  on  4th  September  1954.  -A  full  description  and 
measurements  were  taken  of  the  bird  In  the  hand,  and  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  both  wings  were  62  mm.  long.  At  first  glance 
in  the  hand  the  most  striking  character  was  the  large  bill,  which 
gave  the  bird  quite  an  Acrocephalinc  appearance.  Ihifortunately. 
the  bird  Hew  into  thick  cover  on  release,  after  being  ringed,  and 
was  not  seen  again. 
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This  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  Dorset,  and  would 
appear  to  be  the  tenth  definite  occurrence  in  Britain. 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  on  igth  September  1954  what 
appeared  to  be  a Melodious  Warbler  was  watched  at  Portland  Bill 
by  the  Misses  T.  F.  Almack  and  M.  D.  Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Clafton,  J.  L.  Bradbeer  and  J.  S.  A.  A detailed  description  was 
obtained.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  separate  this  species  from  the 
Icterine  Warbler  (H.  icterina)  in  the  field,  but  the  fact  that  the 
wings  appeared  distinctly  short  tends  to  rule  out  the  latter  species. 
Unfortunately  the  broad  mandibles  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Hippolais  were  not  noted.  A.  J.  Bull  and  J.  S.  Ash 

[We  have  received  full  laboratory  descriptions  of  the  three 
Melodious  Warblers  trapped  at  Bardsey,  Lundy  and  Portland,  and 
these  confirm  the  identifications. — Eds.] 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  on  Lundy. — On  ist  September  1954  a 
Bonelli’s  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  boneUi)  was  trapped  on  Lundy. 
Before  being  caught,  the  bird  was  seen  briefly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trap,  when  its  generally  pale  colour  was  the  most  outstanding 
feature.  The  following  description  of  it  was  taken  in  the  hand. 

Head  grey.  Ear-coverts  greyish-white.  Indistinct  whitish 
stripe  above  eye.  Nape,  hind  neck  and  mantle  grey  blending  to 
brownish  olive-green  on  lower  mantle  and  back.  Rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,,  yellowish-green.  Rectrices  olive-brown  with  outer 
webs  yellow.  Under-parts  white.  Wing-coverts  olive-brown. 
Primary  and  secondary  feathers  olive-brown  with  leading  edges 
yellow  giving  the  closed  wing  a yellowish  appearance.  Legs  brown. 
Iris  dark  brown.  Bill  horn-coloured. 

After  a preliminary  examination,  the  bird  was  put  into  a box 
for  transportation  to  the  Old  Light,  so  that  a more  detailed  study 
could  be  made.  Unfortunately  it  escaped,  but  having  examined 
a series  of  skins  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  I have 
I no  doubt  about  its  identification.  This  is  the  second  record  for 
Britain.  Barbar.v  Whitaker 

Goldcrest  roosting  in  disused  boring  of  woodpecker. — At  week- 
ends during  the  last  three  months  of  1954  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a helper,  A.  Smith,  I was  regularly  visiting  certain  woodland 
areas  to  ring  woodpeckers  by  trapping  them  at  their  roosting-holes 
in  the  last  hour  of  daylight. 

During  these  expeditions,  one  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
additional  borings  which  may  be  used  for  roosting,  and  on  the  14th 
'November  1954,  whilst  covering  the  National  Trust  mixed  wood- 
lands at  Hydon’s  Ball,  Godaiming,  Surrey,  A.S.  drew  my 
attention  to  a drilling"  in  the  region  of  25  feet  up  a decayed  silver 
birch.  It  was  of  no  real  interest,  as  in  any  event  the  height  of  the 
hole  well  exceeded  the  limit  at  which  our  equipment  could  be 
operated.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  tree  received  the 
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usual  tap  and  to  our  surprise  a Goldcrest  {Regulus  regulus)  flushed 
from  the  boring.  In  all,  the  Goldcrest  flushed  from  this  hole  on 
four  separate  occasions,  the  last  time  being  on  the  i8th  December. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  me  to  check  the  incident  against  The 
Handbook, but  no  mention  was  made  therein  of  hole-roosting  by 
this  species.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  check  whether 
the  drilling  led  to  a developed  cavity  or  was  merely  a horizontal 
boring,  and  indeed  had  a cavity  existed  there  could  have  been  no 
proof  that  the  Goldcrest  actually  roosted  within  it. 

On  14th  November,  the  day  was  a still  one  and  I am  advised  that 
the  temperature  locally  was  above  average  for  the  date.  Wintry 
weather  not  having  set  in,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
choice  of  the  roosting-site  could  not  have  been  due  to  severity  of 
conditions.  L.  J.  Raynsford 

Goldcrest  eating  bread-crumbs. — On  30th  December  1954,  and 
again  on  7th  and  i8th  January  1955,  I saw  a Goldcrest  {Regulus 
regtdiis)  visit  a bird-table  and  pick  up  and  eat  small  particles  of 
white  bread.  On  the  first  of  these  days  it  appeared  on  the  bird-table 
twice  for  a period  of  a few  seconds  only,  but  on  the  last  date  it 
remained  for  some  four  minutes.  A Goldcrest  (probably  only  the 
one  bird  was  involved)  had  been  hunting  in  the  bushes  round  the 
bird-table  on  other  occasions,  and  I once  noticed  it  on  the  ground 
apparently  picking  up  gnats.  The  weather  on  30th  December  was 
very  mild,  and  various  insects  could  be  seen  flying  about,  so  that 
it  was  all  the  more  remarkable  that  a Goldcrest  should  resort  to 
eating  bread.  W.  M.  Logan  Home 

Spotted  Flycatchers  eating  berries. — On  29th  August  1954  in 
Osterley  Park,  Middlesex,  I watched  a Spotted  Flycatcher 
{Muscicapa  striata)  snap  a yew  berry  in  mid-air,  fly  to  a branch, 
grip  the  berry  in  its  claw  and  eat  it  by  pecking  off  small  shreds. 
Unfortunately  I was  unable  to  spare  the  time  to  see  if  the  bird 
repeated  the  performance.  M.  E.  Cooper 

Grey  Wagtail  rearing  three  broods. — During  1953  a pair  of  Grey 
Wagtails  {Motacilla  cinerea)  reared  three  broods  in  buildings  near 
Duns,  Berwickshire.  The  first  nest  was  built  under  the  roof  of 
an  outbuilding  at  the  end  of  March,  which  was  an  unusually  warm 
time,  and  the  first  egg  was  laid  on  12th  April.  Only  two  young 
were  hatched  from  five  eggs — on  29th  April — and  these  flew  on 
I ith  May. 

The  second  and  third  broods  were  reared  in  a nest  inside  a 
wooden  garage  about  five  yards  away.  The  second  brood  of  three 
young  left  the  nest  on  24th  June,  and  the  third  brood  flew  on  ist 
August,  one  of  the  five  young  being  left  dead  in  the  nest. 

In  the  previous  year  (1952)  both  Grey  and  Pied  Wagtails  {M . alba 
yarrellii)  nested  at  the  same  time  in  this  garage,  only  three  feet 
apart.  A.  G.  Long 
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Unusual  nesting-site  of  Grey  Wagtail.-On  27th  June  1953  at 
A/  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway,  I saw  the  nest  of  a Grey  Wagtail 
{Motacilla  cinerea)  which  was  built  in  a rambler  rose  bush  growing 
against  the  garden  wall.  The  nest  was  not  in  contact  with  the  wall 
and  was  about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  The  site  was  100  yards 
from  the  nearest  running  water  which  was  beyond  a high  wall 
Young  were  in  the  nest.  Robert  F.  RuWedge 


Breeding  behaviour  by  House  Sparrows  in  December. On 

^d  December  1953,  at  12.15  P-m.,  in  Reading,  Berks.,  I saw  a Q 
House  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  fly  into  an  apple  tree  and  land 
by  the  old  nest  of  a Blackbird  {Turdiis  merula).  The  nest  was 
fairly  dilapidated  and  had  lost  its  cup  shape,  being  more  like  a 
ssaucer.  The  sparrow  went  to  the  nest  and  settled  down  in  it 
■moving  round  and  shuffling  as  if  sitting  on  eggs,  or  more  likely’ 
as  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  suggested  to  me,  making  nest-shaping  move- 
ments.  it  then  rose  and  sat  preening  on  the  edge  of  the  nest 
after  which  it  flew  off.  A little  later,  a male  and  two  female  House 
^Sparrows  came  to  the  tree.  The  male  was  performing  the  typical 
courtship  display,  but  the  females  went  straight  through  the  tree 
to  the  nest,  one  getting  in.  They  “took  it  in  turns”  to  enter  the 

o"  eggs  or  young. 

Whilst  one  was  m,  the  other  would  stay  by  the  nest  or  hop  round 
.md  under  it  on  the  twigs  from  the  supporting  branch.  Once  both 
^’1?^  in  together  and  on,  I think,  two  other  occasions  one  pushed 
rthe  other  off  and  immediately  got  in.  Once  one  carried  out  these 
activities  extremely  intensely,  with  accompanying  wing-flickine 
novements.  The  male  had  soon  stopped  displaying  and  was  sitting 
B}uietly  m another  part  of  the  tree.  About  two  minutes  after  they 
irrived  they  all  flew  off. 


This  behaviour  was  probably  due  to  the  unusually  mild  winter 
j vhen  the  normal  autumn  recrudesence  of  sexual  behaviour  amono- 
■lOuse  Sparrows  was  prolonged.  ^ 

At  1. 15  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  I saw  an  adult  male  Blackbird 
• tanding  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  It  stood  for  some  time  lookin- 
nto  It  and  round  about.  It  then  got  into  the  nest  and'  twice  made 
as  if  to  sit  down,  but  each  time  straightened  up.  It  stood  looking 
Tound  for  about  1 minute  then  got  out  and  went  into  the  tree 
lying  off  soon  afterwards.  Robert  Gillmor 


[We  have  shown  this  note  to  D.  Summers-Smith,  who  has  for 
ome  years  been  making  a particular  study  of  the  House  Sparrow, 
ie  comments  as  follows:  “I  would  suggest  that  these  were  first- 
ear  birds  ‘nest-site  prospecting’.  From  October  to  the  middle 
f December,  or  even  later  if  the  weather  remains  mild,  groups 
f first-year  birds  may  be  seen  ‘prospecting’  at  suitable  sites.  I 
ave  seen  this  at  old  House  Sparrow  nests  in  trees,  even  when 
ery  little  of  the  nest  remained.” — Eds.] 


ICONOGRAPHIE  DES  OISEAUX  DE  FRANCE.  By  Paul 
Barruel.  Text  by  P.  Barruel,  J.  Dorst,  P.  Engelbach, 
R.  D.  Etchecopar,  Fr.  Hue,  Chr.  Jouanin,  G.  Olivier  and 
J.  Rapine,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  Berlioz. 
[Memoires  de  la  Societe  Oriiithologique  de  France  et  de  I’Union 
Frujicaise,  No.  5:  ist  Livraison  1953;  2nd  Livraison  1954). 

We  know  of  no  precise  counterpart  to  these  two  slim  volumes  (to 
be  followed  by  a third),  issued  as  supplements  to  Volumes  XXIII 
and  XXIV  of  L'Oiseau  et  la  Revue  Francaise  d'Ornitliologie 
during'  1954.  Each  consists  of  twenty  coloured  plates,  mostly 
depicting  three  to  five  species,  inserted  quite  loose  among  a couple 
of  pages  of  descriptive  text  in  stilf  paper  covers  about  x 7^  ins. 
The  result  is  not  at  all  convenient  for  the  library,  but  the  plates  are 
excellently  suited  for  mounting  as  pictures,  for  which  their  high 
pictorial  quality  and  scientific  accuracy  recommend  them.  Once 
again  we  find  a foreign  colour-printer  achieving  with  apparent  ease 
a standard  rarely  found  among  comparable  works  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  although  the  blues  are  at  times  too  blue  and  the 
blacks  are  not  always  black  enough.  (The  plate  of  the  Manx 
Shearwater  is  quite  unrecognisable  owing  to  the  brown  instead  of 
black  upper-parts,  but  as  the  Scoter  on  the  same  plate  is  correct 
this  must  be  an  aberration  by  the  artist,  not  the  printer).  Of 
particular  interest  are  four  sepia  plates  of  Hying  birds  of  prey 
including  Lammergeier,  Griffon,  Black  and  Egyptian  Vultures, 
Bonelli’s  and  Short-toed  Eagles,  Honey  Buzzard,  Black  Kite  and 
other  forms.  Most  of  these  are  well  done,  the  least  satisfactory 
being  the  Osprey  which  is  probably  the  easiest.  Among  the 
coloured  plates  of  special  interest  here  are  those  of  the  Short-toed 
Eagle,  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Rock  Sparrow  and  Black- 
cared  Wheatear.  The  claim  by  M.  Etchecopar  in  his  foreword 
that  these  plates  are  exceptional  and  capable  of  facing  the  most 
severe  comparisons  is  on  the  whole  borne  out,  and  we  must  be 
grateful  for  his  successful  efforts  to  have  them  made  available  in 
this  form. 

As  would  be  expected  from  its  authors  the  text  is  authoritative 
but  it  is  inevitably  too  brief  to  convey  much  that  is  not  already  well 
known. 

The  work  as  a whole  seems  well  designed  to  further  the 
encouraging  growth  of  interest  in  bird  life  among  the  French,  but, 
unlike  many  such  works,  is  of  sulTicient  merit  to  be  also  of 
European  interest.  E.M.N. 
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NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the 
birds  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe,  or  where  appropriate,  on  birds  of  this 
area  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities. 
Papers  and  Notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material 
is  not  being  offered  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing 
good  contrast)  and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  accepted 
are  sent  to  authors  before  publication.  After  publication  20  separates  of  Papers 
are  sent  free  to  authors;  additional  copies,  for  which  a charge  is  made,  can  be 
provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned. 

Contributors  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  points,  attention  to  which 
saves  the  waste  of  much  editorial  time  on  trivial  alterations : 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written  and 
with  similar  spacing.  Failure  to  help  in  this  way  may  result  in  delays  to 
publication. 

2.  Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  writer’s 
address  clearly  written  on  the  same  sheet.  If  more  than  one  Note  is  submitted, 
each  should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated.  In 
the  case  of  rarity  records,  any  supporting  description  which  is  too  detailed  for 
publication  should  be  attached  separately. 

3.  Certain  conventions  of  style  and  lay-out  are  essential  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  any  publication.  Authors  of  Papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those 
containing  Systematic  Lists,  Reference  Lists,  Tables,  etc.  should  consult  the  ones 
in  this  issue  as  a guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species 
should  have  capital  initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Siberian 
Thrush,  Yellow-headed  Wagtail),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  thrushes, 
wagtails).  English  names  are  those  used  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  changes  listed  in  British  Birds  in  1953  (vol.  xlvi,  pp. 
2-3).  The  scientific  name  of  each  species  should  be  given  (in  brackets  and 
underlined)  Immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Sub- 
specific names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discuss- 
ion. It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix. 
Dates  should  take  the  form  “ist  January  1955”  and  no  other,  except  in  Tables 
where  they  may  be  abbreviated  to  “ist  Jan.”,  ‘‘Jan.  ist”,  or  even  ‘‘Jan.  i”, 
whichever  most  suits  the  lay-out  of  the  Table  concerned.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  authors  should  pay  attention  to  Reference  Lists,  which  otherwise 
cause  much  unnecessary  work.  These  should  take  the  following  form: 

Tucker,  B.  W.  (1949):  ‘‘Species  and  subspecies;  a review  for  general  ornitho- 
logists.” Brit.  Birds,  xlii : 129-134. 

WiTHERBY,  H.  P.  (1894) : Forest  Birds : Their  Haunts  and  Habits.  London,  p.434. 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  tlie 
text,  should  be  noted  by  consulting  previous  examples. 

4 Tables  should  be  numbered  with  Roman  numerals,  and  the  title  typed 
above  in  the  style  used  in  this  issue.  The  title  and  any  headings  within  the 
Table  should  not  be  underlined,  because  this  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Editor  to  indicate  the  type  to  be  used.  It  is  most  important  that  the  lay- 
out of  each  Table  should  be  carefully  planned  with  an  eye  to  its  final  appearance; 
above  all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tables  must  either  fit  into  the  width 
of  a page,  or  be  designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  Tables  should 
be  self-explanatory. 

5.  Figures  should  be  numbered  with  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed 
on  a separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on  good  quality 
draw'ing  paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph 
paper,  but  this  must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  best  if  maps,  graphs, 
etc.,  are  drawn  twice  the  size  of  the  final  reproduction  (ideally,  therefore,  for 
the  normal  4"  width  the  original  should  be  8"  wide);  sketches  of  birds,  however, 
should  be  only  slightly  larger  than  the  size  at  which  it  is  intended  they  should 
appear.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how  each  drawing  will  fit  into 
the  page.  Unless  the  author  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a draughtsman, 
all  lettering,  figures,  arrows,  etc.  should  either  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil  or 
else  marked  in  position  on  a covering  sheet  of  tracing  paper.  In  maps  it  is 
often  desirable  to  have  a tinted  (stippled  etc.)  area,  and  this  should  be  indicated 
by  a light-blue  colour  and  left  to  the  engravers. 


THE  WEST  WALES  FIELD  SOCIETY 

The  Society  was  formed  in  1945  for  the  study  and  conservation  of  wild 
life  in  Wales. 

By  joining  the  Society  (Fellow:  ;^i  is.  Member;  los.  6d.)  you  will 
receive  the  quarterly  journal  of  natural  history  Nature  in  Wales  free. 
Your  membership  card  entitles  you  to  join  in  the  field  excursions,  lectures 
and  meetings  in  the  several  parts  of  Wales  in  which  the  Society  operates. 
It  enables  you  to  visit  the  Society’s  island  sanctuaries  and  nature  reserves 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Skokholm,  Grassholm  (owned  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  wardened  by  the  W.W.F.S.),  and  Cardigan 
Island.  The  Society  holds  the  lease  of,  Skokholm  Island  where  in  1946 
it  re-established  Skokholm  Bird  Observatory,  now  administered  by  the 
Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Field  Studies.  In  order  to  stay  at  the 
Observatory,  visitors  must  be  members  of  the  W.W.F.S.  The  Society 
owns  the  motor-yacht  Mayflower  which  sails  to  a schedule  of  sea-trips 
to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  West  Wales:  these  excursions  are  open  to  all 
members  who  apply  in  good  time. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  include  the  co-operative  study  by  marking 
(with  rings,  etc.)  of  animals,  including  birds  and  seals,  and  the  recording 
of  their  distribution  and  habits  in  Wales.  The  Society’s  honorary  wardens 
have  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  protection  of  the  Kite,  supported  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  and  others. 

Application  to  join  should  be  made  to  the  West  Wales  Field  Society, 

Orielton,  Pembroke. 


Binoculars  and  Telescopes  New 
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DES  PIES-GRIECHES 
DU  GENRE  LANIUS 

By  Georges  Olivier 

A few  copies  of  this  paper-bound 
monograph  by  the  French  ornitholo- 
gist Georges  Olivier  on  the  SIIKIKEH 
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DO  ENGLISH  WOODPIGEONS  MIGRATE  ? 

By  David  Lack 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford) 
and  M.  G.  Ridpath 

[Ministry  of  Agricidture  and  Fisheries,  Tolworth) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  a curious 
problem  in  the  hope  that  others  will  help  in  solving  it.  The  obser- 
vations here  described,  made  independently  by  Lack  round  Oxford 
and  by  Ridpath  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  until  more  is  known  from  other  parts  of  England.  At 
first,  each  -of  us  supposed  that  we  had  chanced  on  a big  autumn 
migration  of  Woodpigeons  [Columba  palumbus),  but  now  we  are 
doubtful. 

The  earlier  literature  on  the  migration  of  Woodpigeons  was 
reviewed  by  Alexander  (1940)  and  re-summarized  by  Snow  (1953). 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned  the  evidence  was  conflicting.  In 
the  autumn,  there  might  be  an  arrival  from  Scandinavia  into  East 
Anglia  and  from  north-western  France  into  S.E.  England,  while  a 
S.W.  movement  was  seen  for  many  years  in  the  Stour  valley, 
Worcestershire.  That  is  all,  and  as  yet  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  apparent  increase  in  Woodpigeons  in  southern  England 
in  autumn  is  due  to  purely  local  aggregation  or  to  migration  and, 
if  to  migration,  whether  this  comes  from  northern  Britain,  Scandi- 
navia or  France. 

OBSERVATIONS  ROUND  OXFORD  (d.  LACK) 

In  1953,  during  an  autumn  watch  for  visible  migration  on  Boars 
Hill,  just  outside  Oxford,  big  flights  of  Woodpigeons  were  noted 
going  south  in  the  early  mornings  during  the  last  few  days  of 
October.  At  first  they  were  dismissed  as  feeding  movements  from 
a roost,  but  over  400  individuals  passed  on  30th  October  and  they 
‘ flew  high  like  migrants.  As  a result,  visits  were  made  by  other 
members  of  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  to  Beacon  Hill  on  the 
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Chilterns,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  the  Goring  Gap 
a similar  distance  S.S.E.,  and  here  also  flocks  of  Woodpigeons 
were  seen  flying  south  in  the  early  mornings.  The  observations 
could  not  be  continued  into  November. 

In  1954  there  was  a similar  big  increase  in  the  number  of  Wood- 
pigeons  flying  south  over  Boars  Hill  at  the  end  of  October,  the  first 
big  flight,  of  over  400  in  an  hour,  being  on  30th  October.  More- 
over, in  the  next  fortnight  the  number  rose  much  higher,  about 
4,500  passing  south  in  one  hour  on  8th  November.  On  some  fine 
and  clear  days  all  the  birds  came  over  in  a few  huge  flocks  just 
after  first  light,  but  in  poorer  weather  they  passed  in  smaller  flocks 
over  an  hour  or  two.  They  did  not  come  on  foggy  mornings.  In 
1954  southward  movements,  but  involving  smaller  numbers,  were 
again  seen  at  Beacon  Hill  in  the  Chilterns  and  also  at  the  White 
Horse  Hill  on  the  Berkshire  Downs.  This  suggested  that  a true 
migration  was  involved,  as  did  the  fact  that  Woodpigeons  did  not 
return  over  Boars  Hill  in  the  afternoons.  However,  they  were 
later  found  roosting  in  huge  numbers  in  W3^tham  Wood,  only  four 
miles  north  of  Boars  Hill,  arriving  chiefly  from  the  west,  and  later 
observations  showed  that  in  the  afternoons  big  flocks  returned 
north  over  the  plain  far  to  the  west  of  Boars  Hill,  though  not  over 
the  hill  itself.  Hence  at  least  part  of  the  movement  was  to  and 
from  a roost.  The  late  autumn  movement  south-westwards  in  the 
Stour  valley,  Worcestershire,  reported  by  Beeston  (1931)  may  well 
have  been  of  the  same  nature.  The  Stour  valley  runs  mainl\'  south 
but  turns  south-west  where  he  watched,  so  the  birds  might  have 
been  deflected  somewhat  from  their  true  line  of  flight  where  he  saw 
them. 

While  much  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Boars  Hill  and 
other  birds  were  flocks  moving  out  of  and  back  to  a roost,  there 
was  a great  increase  in  numbers  in  late  October  and  even  more  so 
in  earl}'  November,  and  it  is  curious  that,  wherever  the  observer 
went  near  Oxford,  Woodpigeons  were  seen  flying  south  in  the  early 
morning  and  not  in  some  other  direction.  A watch  two  miles  north 
of  the  Wytham  roost  showed  that  no  birds  left  in  this  direction. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  movement  is  in  some  way  a mixture  of  a 
diurnal  flight  from  a roost  and  a southward  migration? 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  KENT  AND  SUSSEX  (m.  G.  RIDPATIi) 

During  the  last  two  days  of  October  1952,  an  apparent  coasting 
movement  of  Woodpigeons  (4,200)  was  seen  in  the  early  morning 
at  Beachy  Head  (Lack,  1954).  These  high-flying,  tightly-hunched 
flocks  gave  the  appearance  of  true  migrants.  .Although  the  move- 
ment was  along  the  coast  there  was  a tendency  for  flocks  to  turn 
to  sea  southwards  and  continue  out  for  half  a mile  till  they  were 
hardly  visible,  and  then  turn  back  to  the  land  and  resume  their 
coasting.  Later  in  the  morning  the  movement  stopped  and  many 
were  seen  feeding  in  valleys  near-by. 

In  the  last  fortnight  in  October  and  first  fortnight  in  November 
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1953,  eight  points  on  the  S.E.  coast  between  North  Foreland  and 
Selsey  Bill  were  watched  in  the  early  mornings  by  a team  of 
observers,  which  included  members  of  the  British  Trust  for  Orni- 
thology, the  London  Natural  History  Society,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  others.  Woodpigeons  were  seen 
only  at  Langdon  Bay  near  South  Foreland  (eight  days)  and  Beachy 
Head  (two  days).  The  movements  at  Beachy  Head  were  like 
those  of  1952.  At  Langdon  Bay  three  things  seemed  to  be 
occurring:  a S.W.  coasting  movement  (40%),  a departure  S.-S.E. 
out  over  the  sea  (38%)  and  an  arrival  from  the  sea  N.N.W.  (22%). 
All  the  Woodpigeons  which  were  seen  to  fly  out  to  sea  eventually 
turned  back,  although  some  did  so  beyond  the  range  of  the  naked 
eye  and  could  only  be  followed  with  binoculars.  On  their  re- 
appearance at  the  coast  they  gave  the  impression  of  incoming 
migrants  and  would  have  been  recorded  as  such  had  their  previous 
movements  not  been  known. 

This  tendency  to  fly  out  to  sea  in  a southerly  direction,  sometimes 
beyond  vision,  and  then  to  return,  probably  explains  the  22%  which 
appeared  to  arrive  from  the  sea.  It  may  well  be  the  explanation, 
also,  of  other  apparent  arrivals  in  autumn  on  the  S.E.  coast,  those 
for  instance  at  Pett  Level  (Wilkinson,  1950)  and  at  the  Seven 
Sisters  (S.E.  Bird  Report  1947).  Further  slight  support  for  this 
explanation  comes  from  two  morning  watches  on  14th  and  15th 
November  at  Cap  Blanc  Nez  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  about  20  miles 
S.E.  across  the  Channel  from  Langdon  Bay.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a Woodpigeon  movement  there,  although  another  observer  at 
Langdon  Bay  on  15th  November  saw  about  500  which  appeared  to 
arrive  from  across  the  Channel. 

In  November  1954  a team  of  four  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  watched  for  the  whole  month  from  the  cliffs  at  St. 
Margaret’s  Bay,  also  from  a ridge  3 miles  inland,  and  from  the 
South  Goodwin  Light-Vessel  at  sea  4 miles  east  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
till  she  was  wrecked  near  the  end  of  the  watch  on  27th  November. 
Each  had  a wireless  transmitter  to  warn  the  others  of  Woodpigeons 
moving  between  them  and  thus  to  trace  the  course  of  particular 
flocks.  Until  8th  November  small  numbers  of  Woodpigeons 
drifted  in  low  to  feeding-grounds  in  the  area  in  the  early  morning, 
but  on  9th  November  much  bigger,  high-flying,  closely-packed 
flocks  were  seen  moving  to  the  coast  from  the  N.W.  and  the  same 
oceurred  on  every  morning  thereafter,  except  on  six  of  fog,  rain  or 
high  winds,  till  ist  December  when  the  watch  ended.  The  highest 
totals  were  2,100  on  14th  November  and  2,270  on  the  29th.  On 
arriving  at  or  near  the  coast  most  of  these  flocks  turned  in  any 
direction  except  over  the  sea,  but  a few  flew  out  to  sea  and  back 
again  as  in  the  previous  years.  After  23rd  November  the  percentage 
which  settled  locally  increased  from  30"%  to  86%.  The  watcher  on 
the  South  Goodwin  Light-Vessel  saw  no  Woodpigeons  during 
November. 
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The  origin  of  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  early  morning  Hocks 
was  traced  to  a roost,  to  which  they  returned  in  the  evenings,  5 
miles  inland  at  Waldershare.  This  has  continued  in  use  till  the 
time  of  writing  in  January  1955.  Some  observations  at  the  roost 
and  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  on  the  same  day  suggested  that 
in  the  mornings  all  Woodpigeons  left  between  east  and  south,  none 
to  the  north  or  west.  The  number  in  the  roost  was  estimated  at 
1,800  on  22nd  December. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  observations  that  the  apparent  arrivals 
of  Woodpigeons  in  the  late  autumn  into  Kent  from  the  Continent, 
from  either  east  or  south,  do  not  take  place,  and  the  same  probably 
holds  for  Sussex.  Whether  all  our  Woodpigeons  were  flocks 
moving  out  from  local  roosts  we  cannot  say.  Alany  certainly  were. 
If  so,  the  origin  of  these  roosts  and  their  sudden  appearance  during 
early  November  is  still  a puzzle.  Although  they  mig'ht  be  purely 
local  aggregations,  the  fact  that  the  flocks  show  a southerly  bias 
in  their  morning  movements,  which  may  even  take  them  some 
distance  out  to  sea,  suggests  that  they  may  be  the  vanguard  of  a 
migratory  movement  from  the  north  w'ith  which  the  roosts  are 
somehow  linked.  In  this  connection  there  is  a significant  obser- 
vation at  Tilbury,  by  D.  F.  Owen  and  D.  W.  Snow,  of  big  flocks 
of  Woodpigeons  flying  south  across  the  Thames  into  Kent  in  the 
early  morning  of  4th  November  1954,  only  a few  days  before  the 
south  Kent  movements  began. 


CONCLUSION 

To  conclude,  large  flights  of  Woodpigeons  southwards  in  the 
early  mornings  in  late  autumn  have  been  seen  in  various  places  in 
England.  The  birds  are  definitely  coming  from  roosts  but  normally 
fly  south,  not  in  some  other  direction,  so  it  seems  possible  that  the 
movements  are  connected  in  some  way  with  migration.  Their 
significance  cannot  be  determined  without  observations  from  other 
parts  of  England.  For  this  purpose  M.  G.  Ridpath  and  R.  K. 
Murton  are  organising  an  enquiry  through  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  for  the  autumn  of  1955,  and  anyone  interested  in 
helping  should  write  to  them  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Hook  Rise,  Tolworth,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 
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FIELD-NOTES  ON  SOME  ASIAN 
LEAF-WARBLERS—  I 

By  H.  G.  Alexander 

Only  three  species  of  leaf-warblers  or  willow-warblers*  [Phyllo- 
scopus)  are  common  and  regular  visitors  to  Britain,  but  twelve 
forms,  belonging  to  nine  different  species,  have  been  recorded  at 
one  time  or  another.  These,  however,  represent  less  than  half  the 
genus.  In  his  A Systematic  Review  of  the  Genus  Phylloscopus, 
published  in  1938,  C.  B.  Ticehurst  recognized  thirty  species,  and 
sixty-seven  forms.  Some  of  the  races  are  as  easy  as  (or  no  less 
difficult  than)  some  of  the  species  to  identify  in  the  field.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  any  large  proportion  of  those  not  now  on  the  British 
list  are  ever  likely  to  occur.  But  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler*  {Ph. 
proregidus)  has  reached  Britain  twice  and  Heligoland  at  least  three 
times  from  Central  Asia,  whilst  the  Crowned  Warbler  [Ph. 
coronatus)  from  north-east  China,  and  the  south-western  race  of 
the  Greenish  Warbler  [Ph.  trochiloides  nitidus) — often  known  as 
the  Green  Warbler — from  Transcaspia  or  further  east,  seem  to 
have  reached  Heligoland  once  each ; so  that  almost  anything  is 
possible.  There  may  accordingly  be  value  in  drawing  attention  to 
some  of  the  closely  related  species  and  races  not  known  in  Europe ; 
and  in  particular  in  suggesting  points  of  plumage,  structure, 
behaviour  or  call-note,  which  should  be  specially  looked  out  for. 

Every  coastal  trapping-station  should  no  doubt,  and  I hope  does, 
possess  a copy  of  C.  B.  Ticehurst’s  monograph.  Much  of  what 
follows  can  be  found  there.  But  Ticehurst  himself  indicated  that 
what  was  most  needed  to  supplement  his  treatise  was  further  field- 
work. A too  little-known  ornithologist,  W.  E.  Brooks,  who 
worked  on  the  group  in  India  in  the  1870’s,  convinced  himself  that 
each  species  or  race  had  a distinct  call-note.  My  own  experience 
in  recent  years  leads  me  to  doubt  this.  Call-notes  are  undoubtedly 
important,  but  as  we  know  with  our  two  commonest  English  leaf- 
warblers,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  even  distinct  species 
by  the  call-note  alone;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  variety 
between  the  call-notes  of  some  of  the  several  races,  at  any  rate  in 
the  case  of  the  Chififehaff  (Ph.  collyhita). 

Since  Brooks’s  day,  little  field-work  seems  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  Indian  ornithologists  on  this  group  of  warblers,  but  they 
have  always  attracted  me;  and  in  the  past  ten  years  I have  spent 
many  hours  watching  individuals  in  the  field,  both  in  summer- 
quarters  in. the  Himalayas  and  in  winter-quarters  in  the  Indian 
plains.  Naturally,  there  are  still  a number  of  species  that  I do 
not  know:  and  as  it  happens,  one  of  these  is  a bird  on  the  British 
list,  namely  Radde’s  Warbler  (Ph.  schwarci).  It  normally  winters 
further  east  than  India.  I hope,  however,  that  what  I may  say 
will  be  a useful  supplement  to  the  information  already  available. 

Ticehurst,  in  his  key  to  the  genus,  separates  in  the  first  place 

* .See  appendix  on  English  name.s,  p.  298. 
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the  species  which  have  a wing-bar  from  those  which  have  not.  This 
is  a convenient  (but  as  I shall  shortly  show  somewhat  dangerous) 
way  of  splitting  the  genus  in  two,  and  I am  following  him  in  it. 
This  paper  will  be  concerned  solely  with  those  species  that  have 
a wing-bar.  A second  paper  will  discuss  the  species  that  have  no 
wing-bar,  together  with  some  small  brown  warblers  of  other 
genera,  Hippolais  and  Acrocephalus , which  in  some  species 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  browner  Phylloscopi. 

The  species  on  the  British  list  which  normally  have  wing-bars 
are  four: — ■ Ph.  borealis  (.-\rctic),  Pli.  trochiloides  (Greenish),  Ph. 
inornatiis  (Yellow-browed)  and  Ph.  proregulus  (Pallas’s).  In  field- 
work I have  found  that  a second  broad  division  of  the  genus,  and 
especially  of  those  with  wing-bars,  is  as  between  the  larger  birds 
with  longer  tails  and  the  smaller  with  shorter  tails.  It  happens 
that  the  first  two  of  the  above  are  larger,  the  other  two  smaller.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  these  two  sections  (A  and  B). 

A LARGER  LEAF-WARBLERS  WITH  WING-BARS 

The  Greenish  Warbler  [Ph.  trochiloides)  has,  as  a species,  a vast 
breeding-range,  having  been  found  nesting  from  the  Baltic  coast 
in  the  north  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  south,  right  across  Russia  and 
Asia  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  But  it  seems  to 
be  as  variable  a species  as  the  ChilTchaff.  Ticehurst  gives  six  sub- 
species. I have  seen  birds  in  winter  in  India  which  do  not  fit  readily 
into  any  of  these.  Those  that  have  occurred  in  Britain  have  all 
been  identified  as  Ph.  t.  viridamis.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Ph.  t.  nitidiis  (which  may  be  a distinct  species),  and  Ph.  t.  phtmbei- 
tarsus,  the  latter  a wide-ranging  form,  might  occur.  Viridafiiis 
is  the  common  form  in  India  in  winter;  but  several  other  forms 
are  also  recorded.  Nitidus,  which  winters  in  south  India  and 
Ceylon,  is  well-called  the  Green  Warbler,  for  it  is  a richer  and 
yellower  green  than  any  of  the  rest;  moreover,  it  has  a very  clearly 
marked  wing-bar.  Plumbeitarsus  is  a bird  I have  never  seen  ; it 
is  darker  and  greener  on  the  mantle  than  viridanns  and  should 
show  two  narrow  pale  wing-bars.  It  must  look  a good  deal  like 
the  Arctic  Warbler  in  the  field.  In  the  whole  species  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  a good  deal  of  individual  variation,  not  all  of  it  due 
to  abrasion.  Some  indi\iduals  do  not  fit  the  English  name 
(Greenish).  In  viridauus  as  often  as  not  the  wing-bar  is  scarcely 
visible  or  totally  invisible  in  the  field.  Moreover,  often,  even  in 
bright  sunlight,  individuals  look  quite  brown,  without  a trace  of 
green. 

Here  is  a quotation  from  my  notes:  “Between  11th  and  17th 
April  1953  I was  staying  at  Ootacainund  (Nilgiri  Hills,  S.  India) 
and  I was  surprised  to  discover  a number  of  Phylloscopi  still  in 
their  winter-quarters.  I not  infrequently  heard  the  double  call-note 
of  Ph.  trochiloides . With  perhaps  one  exception,  those  I saw 
seemed  to  be  totally  lacking  in  green.  The  lirst  T saw,  in  a bush 
below  me,  I at  first  mistook  for  an  Acrocephalus.  The  underside 
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was  nearly  white  (very  slightly  grey,  or  buffy-grey),  upper-parts 
pale  brown,  edges  of  secondaries  tinged  with  yellow.  Superciliary 
dirty  white,  fairly  distinct.  One  short,  whitish  wing-bar.  Bill 
brown,  lower  mandible  with  little  or  no  orange,  perhaps  variable ; 
legs  brown.”  These  would  probably  all  be  referable  to  viridanus. 
In  other  parts  of  India  I have  seen  individuals  of  this  same  race 
with  olive-brown  or  even  almost  olive-green  mantle,  the  wing-bar 
(as  already  noted)  invisible,  and  the  lower  mandible  a rather  bright 
orange  at  the  base. 

I have  thought  it  important  to  draw  the  attention  of  British 
observers  (especially  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  handling 
the  species  at  trapping-stations)  to  the  great  variety  of  this  species. 
Let  me  add  that  in  my  experience,  one  of  the  most  reliable  field- 
characters  is  the  bright  coloured  lower  mandible.  The  note  already 
quoted  from  the  Nilgiris  provides  the  only  exception,  in  my 
experience,  to  the  reliability  of  this  character.  It  applies,  I believe, 
to  all  the  three  races  that  might  occur  in  Britain. 

The  song  of  the  Greenish  Warbler,  excellently  described  by 
R.  Thearle  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  408)  as  ‘‘a  loud,  hurried,  high- 
pitched  warble”,  is  often  to  be  heard  in  India  in  early  autumn  when 
the  birds  arrive  from  the  north  ; I personally  have  not  heard  it  in 
the  spring  before  the  birds  depart  for  their  breeding-grounds. 

The  Arctic  (or  Eversmann’s)  Warbler  {Pli.  borealis),  which  I 
have  only  seen  once  in  the  field  (on  Fair  Isle,  September  1954) 
struck  me  as  being  a deeper,  more  intense  green  on  the  mantle 
than  any  other  species  known  to  me.  The  long,  pale  superciliary 
stripe  is  a striking  feature;  the  pale  wing-bar  (or  bars)  is  also 
visible  as  soon  as  a fairly  good  view  is  obtained,  especially  if  the 
bird  is  seen  from  behind.  It  could  easily  be  confused  with  Ph.  t. 
nitidns,  but  the  bill  is  dark,  and  if  this  feature  is  carefully  noted, 
together  with  the  other  points  already  mentioned,  identification  is 
sure.  The  bird  seen  on  Fair  Isle  was  In  company  with  a Willow 
Warbler  {Ph.  trochihis)  When  both  were  together  on  a wire  fence 
there  was  little  if  any  visible  difference  in  size.  The  Arctic  Is,  on 
measurement,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
a useful  field-character.  It  should  be  added  that  the  bird  referred 
to  was  identified  by  K.  Williamson  as  a juvenile;  the  adult,  he  tells 
me,  is  not  such  an  intense  green.  The  mantle  can  look  almost  the 
colour  of  that  of  a Wood  Warbler  {Ph.  sihilatrix).  But  the  under- 
parts lack  the  contrasting  yellow  and  white  of  the  under-parts  of 
that  species. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Ph.  magnirostis , the  Large-billed 
Leaf  Warbler,  a species  which  breeds  plentifully  in  the  hill- 
ranges  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  India.  It  migrates  to  the 
extreme  south  of  India  and  to  Ceylon.  Ticehurst  says:  “With 
borealis  (the  Arctic  Warbler),  the  largest  of  the  Phylloscopi.  On 
size  and  colouration  probably  could  not  be  differentiated  in  the  field 
from  borealis  and  trochiloides , but  the  best  guide  is  the  very  distinct 
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call-note  well  expressed  by  ‘dir-tee’,  the  second  syllable  half  an 
octave  higher  than  the  first.” 

To  this,  I would  add  a few  qualifications.  Here  again  the  bill 
is  an  important  feature;  not  only  is  it  in  fact  a rather  broad  and 
long  bill  for  a Phylloscopiis,  as  its  scientific  name  indicates,  but 
it  also  looks  much  darker  than  the  bill  of  Ph.  trochiloides , though 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  of  Ph.  borealis.  The  wing-bar  (in  the 
field  I have  never  detected  a second  wing-bar)  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  variable  quality.  It  is  typically  an  arboreal  bird,  feeding 
and  singing  rather  high  up  in  pine  or  other  ever-green  trees,  so 
that  exact  field-observation  is  difficult.  From  notes  made  in  the 
field  I should  say  that  the  upper  plumage  appears  olive-brown  with 
a tinge  of  green,  the  under-parts  uniform  dirty-white,  with  a tinge 
of  yellow;  there  is  a long  pale  supercilium.  As  already  noted, 
borealis  is  normally  a greener  bird  than  magnirostris . In  the  case  of 
the  only  bird  I have  been  able  to  watch  close  to  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  (it  was  a passing  migrant),  I observed  that  the 
plumage,  especially  the  wings,  appeared  to  be  brown-grey,  lacking 
the  olive  tinge  which  is  usual  in  trochiloides : the  under-parts  were 
dirty-white,  lacking  the  yellow  tinge  of  trochiloides : it  showed  a 
long  pale  yellow  supercilium,  perhaps  longer  than  trochiloides,  and 
had  a much  darker  bill,  as  just  noted.  Occasionally,  magnirostris 
shows  a little  white  in  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  tail-feathers  and 
tliis  I once  noticed  (without  knowing  at  the  time  that  it  could  be 
so)  in  a bird  breeding  in  Kashmir.  This  feature  is  much  more 
obvious  in  some  of  the  small  Phylloscopi. 

Another  common  Indian  species,  the  Kashmir  Warbler  {Ph. 
occipitalis),  similar  in  size  and  general  character,  has  a strikingly 
orange  mandible;  this  bird  is  readily  distinguished  by  a pale 
yellowish  occipital  streak  along  the  crown  between  broad  and  dusky 
coronal  bands.  As  it  is  a bird  of  comparatively  restricted  range, 
not  known  to  breed  west  or  north  of  Bokhara,  it  is  unlikely  to  occur 
in  western  Europe. 

The  Crowned  Warbler  (Ph.  coro'natus)  a much  more  easterly 
species  which  breeds  in  north  China  and  adjacent  countries,  has 
once  occurred  on  Heligoland.  It  is  similar  in  general  plumage  to 
Ph.  occipitalis , or  it  might  be  called  the  Far  Eastern  representative 
of  the  Wood  Warbler;  the  mantle  is  green,  the  under-parts  white; 
but  instead  of  the  yellow  throat  of  the  Wood  Warbler,  it  has 
yellow  under  tail-coverts;  and  it  has  a single  pale  wing-bar  and  a 
pale  occipital  stripe.  In  the  field  it  appears  to  be  less  volatile  than 
most  Phylloscopi . 

n SMALLER  EEAF-WARBLERS  WITH  WING-HARS. 

No  less  than  eleven  of  Ticehurst’s  thirty  species  belong  to  this 
category.  The  majority  are  birds  of  the  mountain  massif  which 
ranges  from  Afghanistan  across  northern  India  to  west  China;  so 
it  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  straggle  right  across  to  western 
Europe.  Rut  then,  who  would  have  dreamed  that  Pallas’s  Leaf 
Warbler  (Ph.  proregnlns),  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  would  twice 
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reach  the  British  Isles,  and  three  times  Helig'oland,  since  the 
nearest  known  breeding--ground  is  in  the  Altai  mountains  nearly 
four  thousand  miles  due  east  (or  even  slightly  south  of  east)  from 
Britain?  It  is  remarkable  enoug'h  that  small  numbers  of  Yellow- 
browed  Warblers  [Ph.  i.  inornatiis)  apparently  travel  some  1500 
miles  westwards  almost  every  year  to  Britain  ; for  its  only  known 
European  breeding-  territory  is  by  the  lower  Pechora  River.  For 
each  of  these  tiny  birds  that  has  beeii  recorded,  presumably  a dozen 
or  more  must  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Geographically,  perhaps  the  most  likely  bird  in  this  group  to 
turn  up  which  has  not  already  done  so,  is  Hume’s  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  [Ph.  i.  hiimei)  which  breeds  no  further  away  than  Ph. 
proregidus.  This  race  totally  lacks  the  yellow  tinge  to  the  super- 
ciliary stripe  that  has  given  the  speeies  its  English  name.  Hume’s 
is  a widely  spread  bird  very  common  all  over  northern  India  in 
winter.  Apart  from  its  much  whiter  appearance,  it  has  a distinct 
call-note;  distinct  that  is  from  the  note  of  typical  inornatiis. 
Unhappily,  however,  its  call-note,  normally  a sharp  fairly  long 
double  ‘Tiss-yip”,  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  note  of  Ph. 
trochiloides.  Some  watcher  of  the  northern  isles,  who  has  heard 
the  Greenish  Warbler,  and  then  one  day  finds  a different 
Phylloscopus,  small,  short-tailed,  grey-brown  and  white,  with  con- 
spicuous wing-bars,  uttering  the  same  double  note,  might  fairly 
conclude  that  he  has  Hume’s  Yellow-browed  Warbler  under  obser- 
vation. The  colour  of  the  bill  is  again  important  in  this  species. 
It  is  the  only  Phylloscopus  with  a dark  tip  to  the  lower  mandible. 
This  is  a useful  character  if  the  bird  is  handled  after  trapping.  It 
applies  equally  to  both  sub-species.  The  white  tips  to  the 
secondaries  of  both  sub-speeies  are  also  conspicuous. 

Several  of  the  present  group  of  Phylloscopus  are  fairly  easy  to 
identify  if  seen  well.  Thus  the  Orange-barred  Warbler  {Ph. 
pulcher)  has  striking  orange  wing-bars,  a yellow  rump  and  white 
in  the  outer  tail-feathers.  Baker’s  Warbler  {Ph.  reguloides) 
however,  is  another  bright  eoloured  little  bird  with  yellowish  wing- 
bars,  but  it  has  no  yellow  on  the  rump,  or  white  in  the  tail,  and  its 
mantle  is  bright  olive-green,  not  brownish  as  in  Ph.  pulcher. 
Ph.  reguloides , in  the  breeding  season,  calls  “kee-kew-i” 
constantly.  Ph.  pulchePs  call-note  is  a single  sharp  “twick”.  The 
•White-tailed  Warbler  {Ph.davisoni)  is  very  near  to  reguloides,  but 
has  conspieuous  white  in  the  tail.  The  Grey-faced  Warbler  {Ph. 

• maculipennis)  is  grey  on  most  of  the  head,  faee  and  neck,  con- 
trasting with  olive-green  mantle.  This  is  another  species  whieh 
has  yellow  wing-bars  and  white  in  the  tail.  Rickett’s  Warbler 
[Ph.  ricketti)  has  a face-pattern  like  a small  tiger,  with  blaek  lateral 
::oronal  streaks  contrasting  with  a pale  yellowish  central  coronal 
band  and  bright  yellow  superciliary.  The  Pale-legged  Warbler 
[Ph.  tenellipes)  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  Ph.  i.  huniei,  but  it  has 
1 golden  brown  rump  and  the  under-parts  are  pure  white.  These 
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last  two  species  I saw  on  migration  in  south-west  China  in  April 
1943.  They  were  easy  to  identify.  There  are  three  other  small 
species  with  wing-bars  whose  ranges  are  restricted  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  PIi.  pulcher,  Ph.  maciilipennis  and  Ph. 
teneUipes  have  a yellow  rump,  which  is  also  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  Ph.  proregidus.  That  feature  alone,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  diagnostic  of  Pallas’s  Willow  Warbler.  The  absence  of 
white  in  the  tail  and  of  yellow  in  the  wing-bars,  however,  together 
with  the  yellow  rump,  are  diagnostic  of  Pallas’s  which  also  appears 
to  be  the  only  species  that  regularly  flutters,  like  a Goldcrest 
(Regulus  regulus),  to  take  insects  from  the  air  just  below  the  foliage 
of  trees  or  bushes.  This  important  field-character  was  observed  in 
the  Northumberland  bird  in  1951  (antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  258-259). 

SUMMARY 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a number  of  Phylloscopi  never  hitherto 
recorded  from  western  Europe  might  occur  with  no  less  improba- 
bility than  some  which  have  occurred.  In  this  paper  only  those 
which  have  a pale  wing-bar  or  bars  are  dealt  with.  The  Greenish 
W'arblcr  {Ph.  trochiloides)  is  shown  to  be  a species  with  a wide 
range  of  plumage,  and  it  sometimes  shows  no  wing-bars  at  all  in 
the  field.  Four  species  or  forms  of  the  group  of  larger  leaf- 
warblers  not  hitherto  recorded  from  Britain  are  referred  to.  The 
importance  of  noting  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  bills  of  certain 
species  is  stressed.  The  group  of  small  leaf-warblers  with  wing- 
bars  is  shown  to  be  more' extensive,  but  in  most  cases  the  field- 
characters  are  more  distinct,  and  in  several  the  distribution  is 
restricted.  Call-notes  are  often,  but  not  invariably,  important 
additional  clues  to  identification. 

At  trapping-stations  the  wing-formula  can  often  be  of  decisive 
importance.  But  in  this  article  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  features 
that  can  be  of  use  in  the  field  when  the  bird  cannot  be  handled. 

APPENDIX— ENGLISH  NAMES  OF  LEAF-WARBLERS 

There  has  not  been  any  uniformity  in  applying  English  names  to 
the  birds  of  this  genus.  Collectively  they  are  known  as  the  leaf- 
warblers  or  willow-warblers.  Ticehurst,  in  his  monograph  (1938), 
uses  the  scientific  name  only  for  individual  forms.  Probably  the 
book  in  the  English  language,  apart  from  Ticehurst’s  monograph, 
which  describes  the  largest  number  of  forms,  is  Stuart  Baker’s 
Fauna  of  British  India.  (1922,  etc.)  where  he  deals  with  thirty-five 
forms  and  provides  every  one  with  an  English  name.  Moreover, 
he  calls  every  single  one  a willow-warbler.  Even  Phylloscopus 
collyhita  tristis,  widely  known,  not  only  among  British  orni- 
thologists, as  the  Siberian  Chiffchafl",  he  calls  the  “Brown  Willow- 
Warbler’’.  Smythies,  in  the  more  recently  published  Birds  of 
Burma  (1940),  also  calls  each  form  a willow-warbler,  though  he  has 
only  seventeen  forms  to  describe,  not  including  anv  race  of  Pii- 
coUybifa. 
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Witherby,  on  the  other  hand,  in  The  Handbook,  dealing  with 
twelve  forms,  only  applies  the  name  “ Willow-Warbler”  to  Ph. 
trochilus.  So  we  have  two  extremes  to  choose  from,  or  to  com- 
promise with.  1 think  the  case  against  including  the  English  word 
“Willow”  in  front  of  Warbler  in  most  cases  is  powerful.  There 
is  no  point  in  giving  birds  longer  names  than  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  satisfactorily.  If  the  names  used  in  the  Asian 
books  were,  in  fact,  well  established  names  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  various  species  and  races  are  common,  then  I for  one  should 
invite  English  ornithologists  to  adopt  them.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Nearly  all  are  purely  book  names;  and  I notice  that  Salim  Ali, 
who  refers  to  six  forms  in  his  Indian  Hill  Birds  (1949),  though  he 
calls  them  all  willow-warblers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chiffchaff, 
uses  in  some  cases  different  English  names  from  those  used  by 
Stuart  Baker.  In  other  words,  many  have  no  established  English 
name  in  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  regularly  found.  So 
it  seems  reasonable  to  use  the  shortest  name  wherever  this  is 
adequate.  In  certain  cases,  the  only  name  I can  find  seems  so 
cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  that  I have  been  tempted  to  employ 
a new  name.  I have  yielded  to  the  temptation  in  one  or  two 
instances. 

I am  venturing  two  amendments  with  regard  to  the  names  now 
to  be  found  in  The  Handbook.  In  the  case  of  Ph.  proregulus , I 
think  to  call  it  simply  Pallas’s  Warbler  is  ambiguous.  For  there 
is  also  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  [Locustella  certhiola).  So 
here  it  seems  to  me  important  to  signify  that  Pallas’s  Leaf 
Warbler  is  the  bird  under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  I see 
no  reason  for  calling  Ph.  schwarzi,  Radde’s  Bush  Warbler.  No 
other  warbler,  as  far  as  I know,  has  been  named  after  Radde.  I 
believe  the  name  “Bush  Warbler”  was  applied  to  it  when  it  was 
put  into  a separate  genus  from  Phylloscopus.  If  it  is  called  “Bush 
Warbler”  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  normally  keeps  near  the 
ground,  then  several  other  members  of  the  genus,  such  as  the 
Dusky  Warbler  (P.  fuscatus)  ought  also  to  be  called  bush-warblers. 
It  is  simpler  to  drop  the  needless  word,  and  to  call  it  Radde’s 
W arbler. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  same  principles  should  be  applied  to 
the  Acrocephali.  In  fact,  we  normally  call  some  of  them  reed- 
warblers,  but  not  others.  The  Great  Reed  Warbler  (A.  arundi- 
naceus)  needs  the  middle  name,  because,  while  it  is  much  larger 
than  any  other  European  warbler,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there 
occur  other  species,  belonging  to  different  genera,  that  are  as 
large  or  larger.  In  the  case  of  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler,  this  name 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  A.  dumetortnn  so  generally  and  for 
so  long  that  it  seems  unwise  to  try  to  change  it.  To  my  mind  the 
same  argument  does  not  apply  equally,  and  does  not  outweigh 
other  factors  already  noted,  in  the  case  of  Radde’s  Warbler. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  BLACK  TERNS  THROUGH 
BRITAIN  IN  AUTUMN  1954 

By  Alfx  Butterfield  and  Kenneth  Williamson 
[Fair  Isle  Bird  Ohservaiory) 

The  unusual  passag'e  of  Black  Terns  [Chlidonias  niger)  through  the 
British  Isles  during^  the  spring'  of  1954  has  been  discussed  by 
Dickens  (1955).  This  was  followed  by  an  equally  abnormal  passag'e 
during;  the  autumn.  There  appears  to  be  no  connection  between 
these  two  events  otlier  than  that  vag;aries  of  the  weather  happened 
to  throw  up  conditions  tending;  to  bring;  birds  of  this  species  to  the 
British  Isles  on  both  mig'rations. 
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Fio.  I — Black  Terns  (Chlidonias  niger)  at  King  (ucorge  \’  Reservoir, 

ICSSEX,  IN  AUTUMN  1 954 

Blank  dates  (e.g.  4th,  9th  .August)  indicate  reservoir  not  visited.  Single  birds 
were  also  recorded  on  every  visit  between  26th  September  and  3rd  October. 

Apart  from  frequent  occurrences  in  Cheshire  and  south  Lanca- 
shire, with  smaller  numbers  in  Yorkshire,  the  species  is  most 
commonly  observed  in  autumn  on  the  eastern  setiboard  from 
Lincolnshire  southwards,  and  inland  in  a reg;ion  to  the  south  and 
east  of  boundaries  from  Boston  to  Warwick  and  thence  to  Bourne- 
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mouth.  In  1954  observers  in  Cheshire,  Norfolk  and  Lancashire  , 

reported  smaller  numbers  than  normal,  while  there  are  reports  of  f 

unprecedented  numbers  from  Somerset,  and  birds  were  seen  as  far 
north  as  the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  There  are  several  j: 

reports  of  small  flocks  remaining-  about  the  same  stretch  of  water  I 

for  periods  of  three  or  four  days,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  | 

the  commencement  and  peak  of  successive  invasions.  Birds  were  j 

reported  on  later  dates  than  usual,  October  records  being  common,  | 

while  there  are  several  for  November.  i| 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  many  observers  who  have  contributed  |j 

records  (and  whose  names  are  given  below),  and  especially  to  the  i 

County  and  other  Recorders  who  have  supplied  us  with  useful  j 

summaries.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  each  individual  i 

record,  but  we  should  like  to  stress  the  value  of  those  we  have  i 

omitted,  since  they  were  of  great  help  in  assessing  the  position  over 
the  country  as  a whole.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  L.  F.  || 

Parslow  who  prepared  a valuable  analysis  of  the  passage  at  the 
King  George  V Reservoir,  Essex,  summarized  in  fig.  i.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office  for 
permission  to  reproduce  figures  based  on  the  charts  in  the  Daily  j- 

Weather  Report.  j 

THE  NUMBERS  OF  BLACK  TERNS 

Six  successive  but  overlapping  movements  can  be  distinguished  fj 

from  the  records.  The  first  began  on  4th  August  when  2 birds 
were  at  Northampton  Sewage  Farm  and  one  at  Scroby  Sands,  || 

Norfolk:  next  day  there  were  56  at  Northampton  with  c.  40  and  iy 

35+  at  the  neighbouring  Ravensthorpe  and  Hollowell  Reservoirs  ‘j 

respectively.  Fluctuating  numbers,  suggesting  that  passage  was  ,i 

taking  place,  were  recorded  from  Bellfields  and  Cannock  Reservoirs  d 


in  Staffordshire,  and  from  Upper  Bittell  Reservoir,  Worcester.  At 
the  last,  c.  90  birds  were  seen  at  one  time.  About  70  were  seen  at 
Burghfield  Gravel  Pits,  3 miles  from  Reading,  Berkshire,  but  the  ?| 

biggest  number,  c.  170,  was  reported  from  Chew  Valley  Reservoir 
in  Somerset  {antea,  p.  178).  At  least  650  birds  in  all  were  seen  ?•' 


during  the  day,  but  the  number  present  may  well  have  been  higher. 

By  the  6th  these  birds  had  virtually  disappeared,  and  only  26  were  b 

recorded  in  the  whole  country.  {; 

After  this  brief  hiatus,  however,  87  birds  were  reported  from  !, 

Abberton  Reservoir,  Essex,  on  7th  August,  and  50+  remained  ?) 

next  day.  This  represents  the  only  large  number  seen  this  week-  I’, 

end,  but  individuals  were  reported  from  as  far  north  as  Teesmouth, 
suggesting  an  extension  of  the  movement.  Further  evidence  of  jjj; 

this  passage  comes  from  reports  of  20  birds  at  Northampton  and  ;j: 

12  off  the  Suffolk  coast. 

The  next  substantial  influx  is  of  8o-(-  at  Abberton  Reservoir  on  i- 

19th  August,  but  the  only  other  record  for  that  day  is  of  5 birds  at 
Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Observatory  in  Lincolnshire.  Numbers  |* 

remained  small  until  the  23th,  when  10  were  seen  at  Hornsea  Mere,  4’. 

Yorkshire.  A single  bird  had  been  seen  the  day  before  at  Culler-  ? 

i* 

r 
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nose  Point,  near  Craster,  Northumberland.  These  northern 
occurrences  were  followed  by  records  of  43  at  King'  George  V 
Reservoir,  Essex,  on  26th  August,  and  40  at  Chew  Valley  Reser- 
voir, Somerset,  on  the  27th.  As  these  are  mid-week  clays  the 
passage  may  have  been  more  widespread,  for  on  Sunday  the  29th 
birds  were  dispersed  in  small  parties  over  the  whole  country  from 
Aberlady  Bay,  East  Lothian,  southwards. 

Records  are  scanty  and  mainly  from  the  English  east  coast  Bird 
Observatories  until  9th  September  when  more  than  200  birds 
appeared  over  Terrington  Marshes  in  Cambridgeshire,  with  a 
further  20  at  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  smaller  numbers  at  various 
points  from  Teesmouth,  Yorkshire,  to  Slapton  Ley,  Devon.  At 
the  same  time  Black  Terns  appeared  in  Ireland.  In  Co.  Derry 
there  were  2 over  Lough  Beg,  and  in  Co.  Mayo  16  over  Lough 
Carra  “form  the  largest  number  ever  reported  together  in  Ireland’’ 
(R.  F.  Ruttledge,  inlitt.).  The  widespread  records  of  Sunday,  12th 
September,  probably  derived  from  this  passage. 

The  most  northerly  records  for  the  autumn  were  from  the  Isle  of 
May  Bird  Observatory  where  10  were  seen  on  i8th  September, 
though  the  species  may  have  been  present  on  the  14th  and  15th; 
the  ominous  word  “gale’’  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  lack  of 
certainty.  There  were  a few  at  King  George  V Reservoir  on  the 
17th  and  20  were  seen  at  Chew  Valley  Reservoir  on  the  19th. 

Small  numbers  were  reported  from  many  scattered  places  on 
Sunday,  26th  September,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether 
these  had  just  arrived  or  just  been  noticed  that  day.  Thereafter 
numbers  dwindled,  small  groups  being  recorded  until  6th  October 
after  which  only  isolated  birds  were  seen.  Odd  individuals  remained 
into  the  second  half  of  October,  however,  and  even  into  November 
when  Black  Terns  have  very  seldom  been  recorded  in  Britain. 


This  extension  of  the  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  year  con- 
stitutes its  second  extraordinary  feature.  Normally  the  numbers 
of  this  species  seen  in  Britain  dwindle  rapidly  during  the  first  half 
of  October  and  few  are  recorded  thereafter.  The  Handbook  of 
British  Birds  carries  less  than  30  “bird-day”  records  after  14th 
October,  yet  there  were  at  least  35  such  records  this  year.  The 
position  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  appreciated  from  the  table 
below : 


THE  DURATION  OF  THE  PASSAGE 


V\’eel<  commencing 
OcToniiR 


Bird-days  recorded 


rst 

8th 

15th 

22nd 

2()tll 


o.t 

8 


1 2 


'3 

3 


N'ovkmuer 


5th 


3 


i2lh 

K)lh 


3 
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The  rapid  decline  in  numbers  after  the  first  week  is  very  notice- 
able and  conforms  to  the  normal  pattern,  but  the  subsequent 
occurences  appear  to  have  no  recorded  parallel.  All  records  of 
birds  seen  after  14th  October  are  g^iven  as  an  appendix  to  this 
paper  but  mention  must  be  made  of  three  instances  of  birds  appar- 
ently remaining  in  one  locality  for  prolonged  periods. 

N.  Harwood  observed  a bird  of  this  species  each  day  from  15th 
to  30th  October  at  Freckleton  Sewage  Farm,  Lancashire.  Although 
his  observations  continued  the  bird  was  not  seen  again.  The 
Sussex  Bird  Report  gives  details  of  single  birds  being  seen  near 
Litlington  on  13th  and  21st  November,  and  over  Cuckmere  Old 
Channel  on  the  20th  ; it  is  suggested  that  only  one  bird  was  in- 
volved there.  It  also  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  records  of  a 
single  bird  seen  at  Hornsea  Mere,  Yorkshire,  on  7th  and  21st 
November  by  G.  R.  Bennett  and  M.  Wear  refer  to  the  same  bird. 
This  bird  had  disappeared  by  the  27th. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  comparatively  mild  autumn 
with  a large  measure  of  freedom  from  severe  frost  would  allow 
the  supply  of  insect  food,  on  which  this  species  depends  so 
largely,  to  continue  much  later  than  normal  and  so  make  possible 
the  survival  of  the  birds.  Since  this  matter  of  the  delayed  depar- 
ture of  summer  visitors  etc.  is  already  engaging  the  attention  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Barnes  [antea,  p.  240)  it  will  not  be  pursued  further 
here. 

The  above  summary  is  based  on  observations  supplied  by  the 
following  observers : 

M.  C.  Adams,  R.  G.  Adams,  L.  P.  Alder,  H.  G.  Alexander,  G.  A.  Arnold, 
M.  A.  Arnold,  J.  S.  Ash,  J.  .4.  G.  Barnes,  R.  Beck,  J.  E.  Beckerlegge,  G. 
Bennett,  D.  F.  Billett,  A.  R.  M.  Blake,  A.  W.  Boyd,  P.  W.  P.  Browne,  A.  J. 
Bull,  W D.  Campbell,  M.  J.  Carter,  H.  A.  R.  Cawkell,  R.  Chislett,  C.  Clarke, 
E.  Cohen,  F.  Cooke,  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cowdy,  A.  H.  Daukes, 

C.  E.  Douglas,  G.  M.  S.  Easy,  P.  J.  Penning,  Miss  K.  G.  Foott,  T.  W.  Ford, 
J.  L.  Fox,  P.  L.  Garrett,  P.  F.  Goodfellow,  H.  J.  Goodhart,  P.  Gordon,  F. 
Grey,  F.  C.  Gribble,  Miss  G A.  Griffiths,  P.  L.  Hagg,  F.  D.  Hamilton,  R. 
Harkness,  A.  Harrison,  R.  A.  J.  Harrison,  N.  Harwood,  J.  J.  Hatch,  H.  H. 
S.  Hayward,  G.  A.  Hebditch,  J.  Hedley  Bell,  C.  J.  Henty,  G.  A.  K.  Hervey, 
R.  A.  O.  Hickling,  I.  Higgins,  M.  D.  Higgins,  A.  G.  Hill,  D.  Holland,  R. 
Hudson,  C.  M.  James,  D.  E.  Jebbett,  M.  Jones,  W.  W.  Jones,  F.  E.  Ken- 
nington,  B.  King,  K.  A.  Landon,  Miss  P.  Lapper,  H.  Lapworth,  H.  K.  Lar- 
sen, P.  F.  le  Brocq,  J.  C.  H.  Leeson,  F.  Lexster,  C.  .S.  Louch,  H.  J.  Mackett, 

D.  McCullogh,  S.  Martin,  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn,  R.  F.  Moore,  D.  F.  Musson, 

C.  Nelson,  Mrs.  .S.  Orchardson,  C.  L.  Ottaway,  J.  L.  F.  Parslow,  W.  Paulus- 

sen,  N.  R.  Phillips,  J.  D.  Pickup,  P.  R.  Powell,  G.  A.  Pyman,  G.  H.  Rees, 

B.  W.  Renyard,  R.  A.  Richardson,  E.  L.  Roberts,  R.  F.  Ruttledge,  B.  A. 
Salmon,  L.  S.  Samuels,  J.  D.  Scott,  R.  E.  Scott,  M.  J.  Seago,  D.  R.  .Seaward, 
H.  Shorrock,  M.  .S.  J.  Snoxell,  J.  H.  .Sparks,  P.  J.  Stead,  A.  R.  Sumerfield, 

J.  E.  G.  .Sutton,  C.  M.  Swaine,  C.  F.  Tebbutt,  G.  W.  Temperley,  R.  Thearle, 

VV.  Thornley,  S/Ldr.  D.  Turner  Ettlinger,  C.  M.  Veysey,  A.  Walker,  I.  A. 
Walker,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace,  T.  P.  Walsh,  E.  Ward,  A.  A.  Wright,  Bardsey, 
Dungeness,  Gibraltar  Point,  Isle  of  May  and  Spurn  Bird  Observatories,  Wild- 
fowl Trust. 

In  addition  the  following  kindly  responded  to  a request  for  addi- 
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tional  details  of  observations  which  they  had  collected  as  recorders 
for  their  respective  areas  : 

J.  S.  Carter,  R.  Chislett,  F.  K.  Cobb,  E.  Cohen,  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  E.  H. 
Gillham,  R.  A.  O.  Hickling,  J.  Lord,  1.  C.  T.  Nisbet,  A.  C.  Parsons,  K.  B. 
Rooke,  R.  F.  Ruttledge,  C.  M.  Swaine. 

THE  METEOROLOGICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  general  weather  conditions  corresponding  with  the  main 
inlluxes  suggest  that  the  situations  in  which  overland  movements 
through  Britain  take  place  in  autumn  are  very  different  from  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  large-scale  spring  invasions.  At 
that  season,  in  1954,  the  picture  was  of  widespread  anticyclonic 
weather  with  a S.E.  airstream  between  Biscay  and  the  Irish  Sea 
drifting  the  Black  Terns  to  south-west  and  west  England,  whence 
they  re-orientated  across  country  towards  the  narrow  gap 
separating  East  Anglia  from  their  presumed  breeding-grounds  on 
the  Continent  (Dickens,  1955).  The  autumn  invasions,  with  one 
exception,  were  associated  with  cyclonic  weather.  At  this  season, 
of  course,  the  distribution  of  the  major  part  of  the  Black  Tern 
population  must  be  entirely  different,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  biggest  concentrations  in  August  and  September  will  be  in  the 
eastern  North  Sea  and  Channel  areas. 

When  the  meteorological  environment  of  these  autumn  incursions 
is  closely  examined  it  is  apparent  that  the  “common  denominator” 
is  frontal  weather  with  winds  in  this  area  between  N.E.  and  S.E. 
We  have  observed  at  Fair  Isle  that  frontal  disturbance  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  behaviour  of  terns  (Sterna  sp.)  and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  other  sea-birds  are  also  affected  (see  F.I.B.O. 
Hull.,  no.  4,  p.  26  and  vol.  2,  pp.  227-229  for  examples).  The  warm 
sector  of  a depression,  with  warm,  moist  air  rising  above  colder  and 
denser  air  at  its  leading  edge  (the  “warm  front”)  and  cold  air 
undercutting  and  lifting  the  tropical  air  at  its  rear  (the  “cold 
front”),  is  generally  a region  of  heavy  cloud-cover  and  precipita- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  fog  or  at  any  rate  of  poor  visibility.  Tf 
sea-birds  dislike  to  encounter  such  s}'stcms,  it  is  even  more  under- 
standable that  Black  Terns,  Swifts  (Ap»s  apus)  and  the 
Hirundines,  with  their  aerial  feeding-habits,  may  be  especially 
affected,  since  the  precipitation  is  bound  to  engender  a temporary 
loss  or  diminution  of  food-supply.  It  is  further  understandable 
that  such  birds  should  use  their  extreme  mobility  to  a\  oid  contact 
with  frontal  systems  even  to  the  extent  of  making  a wide  deviation 
from  their  normal  route.  The  only  way  of  outdistancing  an 
approaching  front,  and  of  reaching  clear  weather  beyond  it,  is  to 
travel  down-wind  round  the  cold  air  segment  of  the  depression. 

The  effect  of  this  type  of  weather  on  the  Black  Tern  migration  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  double  invasion  of  qth  September, 
when  a considerable  body  of  terns  appeared  in  two  widely  separated 
regions.  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  recorded  many  birds,  and 
in  north-west  Ireland — where  this  species  is  a great  rarity — about  a 
score  appeared.  During  the  night  the  warm  front  of  a new  and 
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vigorous  depression  centred  off  south-west  Ireland  extended  across 
St.  George’s  Channel,  southern  England  and  the  English  Channel. 
So  far  as  East  i\nglia  is  concerned,  winds  were  southerly  there  and 
on  the  French  and  Belgian  coasts,  backing  S.E.  farther  up  the 
east  coast,  where  scattered  occurrences  were  noted.  This  front 
moved  northwards  fairly  rapidly,  especially  in  the  Irish  Sea,  where 
it  had  a S.E.  backing  airstream  before  it.  The  centre  of  the 
depression  had  travelled  to  Co.  Mayo  by  0600  hours  on  the  9th 
and  to  the  Inner  Hebrides  by  mid-day,  when  the  occluded  front 
cleared  East  Anglia.  It  is  likely  that  two  independent  groups  of 
migrant  terns,  one  in  the  north  English  Channel  and  the  other 
somewhere  off  south-west  England,  attempted  to  avoid  this  rain- 
belt  by  moving  down-wind  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the 
Irish  Sea  respectively  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  2 — Weather  affecting  movements  of  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  niger) 

ON  9TH  September  1954 

-Showing  advance  of  fronts  into  Irish  Sea  and  English  Channel:  (a)  midnight 

(b)  0600  hours. 


The  effect  of  frontal  weather  can  be  traced  in  other  movements, 
though  the  connection  is  less  obvious  in  some  than  in  the  case  just 
described,  and  in  all  cases  the  affected  area  is  the  northern  reach 
of  the  English  Channel  and  the  southern  North  Sea.  At  the  time 
of  the  biggest  movement,  4th-5th  August,  there  was  a high 
pressure  centre  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  easterly  wind  below  it 
was  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  a warm  front  which  stretched 
from  East  Anglia  to  Belgium,  giving  heavy  cloud-cover  (see  fig.  3). 
.A^lthough  it  was  not  very  active,  it  is  possible  that  the  front  exerted 
some  influence  on  Black  Terns  moving  in  the  coastal  region  between 
the  North  and  West  Frisian  Islands  and  that  they  attempted  to 
avoid  it  by  moving  W.S.W.  or  west  instead  of  continuing  towards 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  Despite  the  day’s  hiatus  on  6th  August,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  concentration  in  Essex  on  the  yth-Sth  was  due 
to  a return  south-eastwards  of  the  same  birds  in  improving 
weather,  rather  than  to  a new  invasion. 

There  were  more  pronounced  cases  of  cyclonic  drift  ahead  of 
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frontal  weather  on  19th  and  25th  August,  when  active  depressions 
were  centred  over  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  giving  N.E- 


Fig.  3— Weather  affecting  movements  of  Black  Terns  {Chlidonias  uigcr) 

ON  5TH  August  1954 

Showing  situation  of  warm  front  and  wind  direction  in  southern  North  Sea: 

0600  hours. 

N.W.  winds  on  the  east  coast  of  England  (figs.  4 and  5).  It  seems 
likely  that  the  observations  of  the  26th-29th  were  of  the  residue  of 
this  latter  invasion  moving  on  in  better  weather,  and  the  same 
explanation  may  account  for  the  scattered  records  of  12th 
September,  the  Sunday  following  the  Irish  occurrences.  The  week- 
end observations  of  25th-26th  September  coincided  with  a period 
of  frontal  activity  in  the  Channel  area,  especially  on  the  24th  when 
the  warm  sector  of  a depression  entered  the  North  Sea,  and  early 
on  the  26th  when  an  occlusion  brought  considerable  rain  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  The  mid-September  obser\ations  came  at  the 
week-end  iSth-ipth  (the  peak  day  at  King  George  V Reservoir 
was  the  17th)  following  a westerly  gale  which  was  due  to  a 
vigorous  secondary  depression  forming  west  of  Ireland  on  the  15th 
and  moving  rapidly  N.E.  with  fronts  in  the  North  Sea. 

SUMMARY 

I.  'I'hc  main  influxes  of  Black  Terns  in  Britain  in  autumn  1954 
are  recorded  and  discussed  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  weather. 
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2.  The  movements  show  an  association  with  frontal  disturbances, 
with  generally  easterly  winds  and  precipitation  or  heavy  cloud- 
cover  over  south-east  England  and  the  adjacent  Continental  coasts, 
apparently  causing  a westwards  deflection  of  Black  Terns  moving 


Figs.  4 & 5 — We.vtiier  .'\ffecting  movements  of  black  terns  {Chlidonia.s  niger) 

ON  19TII  AND  25TII  AUGUST  1954 

Fig.  4 showing  advance  of  occluded  front  across  North  Sea:  0600  hours,  19th. 
Fig.  5 showing  advance  of  cold  front  across  North  Sea:  midnight,  24th/25th. 

through  the  eastern  and  southern  North  Sea  and  northern  part 
of  the  English  Channel.  A double  invasion  of  9th  September  in 
Ireland  and  East  x^nglia  almost  certainly  comprised  two  movements 
of  independent  origin  ahead  of  an  active  warm  front  which 
advanced  rapidly  through  the  Irish  Sea  and  into  the  southern  North 
Sea  respective!}!. 
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APPENDIX BLACK  TERNS  RECORDED  IN  I954  AFTER  14TH  OCTOBER 

15th  October:  One,  Freckleton  Sewage  Farm,  Lancashire  (seen  daily  until 
30th  Oct.);  a juvenile  over  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
i6th  October:  One  near  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 

17th  October:  One  each  at  Porthminster  Beach,  Cornwall;  .Staines,  Middle- 
sex; and  the  Kent  side  of  the  Thames. 

23rd  October:  One  at  Lynn  Point,  Norfolk. 

24th  October:  One  each  at  Chew  Valley  Reservoir,  Somerset;  and  Lynn  Point,, 
Norfolk. 

26th  October:  One  at  Frampton-on-Severn,  Gloucester, 
ist  November:  One  at  Bradwell,  Essex. 

7th  November:  juvenile  at  Marazion  Marsh,  Cornwall;  and  another  bird  at 

Hornsea  Mere,  Yorkshire. 

9th  November:  One  at  Marazion  Marsh,  Cornwall. 

13th  November:  One  at  Litlington,  Sussex. 

20th  November:  One  at  Cuckmere  Old  Cut,  Sussex. 

2ist  November:  One  each  at  Litlington,  .Sussex;  and  Hornsea  Mere»  Yorkshire-, 


NOTES  ON  THE  POST-JUVENILE  MOULT 
AND  FIRST- WINTER  PLUMAGE  IN 
THE  PHEASANT 

By  Kaj  Westerskov 

[Wildlife  Division,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  W'ellington, 

New  Zealand) 

This  note  has  been  prompted  by  a few  inaccuracies  which  have 
persisted  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  on  the  post-juvenile 
moult  and  first-winter  plumage  of  the  Pheasant  [Phasianns 
colchiciis). 

Since  its  first  edition  in  1941,  another  six  impressions  of  The 
Handbook  have  appeared,  the  last  one  in  1952.  In  vol.  V (p.  238) 
it  is  said  about  the  young  Pheasant  that:  (i)  the  winter  plumage 
is  like  the  adult’s;  (2)  the  juvenile  plumage  is  completely  moulted, 
commencing  when  the  bird  is  about  half-grown;  (3)  the  two  outer 
primaries  are  not  full-grown  when  the  inner  primaries  and  body 
commence  to  moult ; (4)  the  two  distal  primaries  are  like  adult 
primaries  except  for  more  pointed  tips  ; (5)  they  are  not  shed  during 
the  post-juvenile  moult;  (6)  and  the  moult  is  often  not  quite  com- 
plete in  November  and  even  December  (British  Isles).  Several  of 
these  statements  are  not  correct. 

The  information  below  is  not  all  new,  but  as  the  last  edition  of 
The  Handbook  has  not  incorporated  findings  dating  back  to  1942 
(Petridcs)  on  the  complete  moult  of  the  primaries  in  Pheasants,  it 
was  felt  that  the  errors  should  be  corrected. 

During  a study  of  the  ecology  and  O’ther  aspects  of  tlic  Pheasant 
in  New  Zealand,  a detailed  investigation  was  made  of  the  growth, 
moults  and  development  of  juveniles.  The  results  of  this  work  will 
be  published  elsewhere ; it  will  suflice  to  consider  here  the  questions 
raised  by  the  above  statements  in  The  Handbook.  A total  of  505 
juvenile  Pheasants  were  examined  in  detail ; all  birds  were  wing- 
tagged,  and,  when  seven  weeks  of  age,  were  liberated  on  an  island 
(Mokoia  Island,  in  Lake  Rotorua,  North  Island)  where  they  were 
later  trapped  for  examination  purposes.  The  total  number  of  birds 
from  which  the  studied  specimens  were  selected  was  about  2,500. 
The  work  was  carried  out  during  the  1953/54  breeding  season. 
The  birds  examined  were  pure-bred  (or  near  pure-bred)  Phasianns 
colchicus  colchicus.  P.  c.  torquatus , and  P.  c.  mongolicus.  The 
505  birds  examined  were  divided  evenly  in  weekly  groups  over  the 
period  from  hatching  till  24  weeks  of  age  when  the  young  Pheasant 
is  fully  developed. 

WINTER  PUIMAOE 

The  statement  that  the  first-winter  plumage  in  the  Pheasant  is 
like  the  one  in  adults  is  correct.  As  far  as  it  was  |)OSsIble  to  ascer- 
tain during  handling  and  examination  of  several  thousand 
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Pheasants,  there  are  no  plumage  differences  between  immatures 
(birds-of-the-year)  and  adults  (one  year  old  or  older). 

These  differences  are  present : the  adult  cocks  have  a longer 
spur  than  immature  birds,  as  shown  in  detail  by  Linduska  (1943); 
immature  birds  of  both  sexes  retain  the  bursa  of  Fabricius  till  the 
end  of  December  and  frequently  into  January-February  (northern 
hemisphere)  whereas  adult  birds  have  no  bursa  (Kirkpatrick, 
1944) ; a grey  sheath  around  the  base  of  the  central  tail-feathers 
is  present  in  most  immature  birds  during  their  first  autumn,  but 
only  in  few  adult  cocks  ; the  oviduct  in  adult  hens  is  convoluted. 

TIME  FOR  MOULT  OF  JUVENILE  PLUMAGE 

The  juvenile  plumage  is  completely  moulted,  but  it  is  not  correct 
that  the  moult  commences  when  the  bird  is  about  half-grown.  A 
growth  curve  based  on  weights  of  505  young  cock  Pheasants  of 
known  age  showed  that  they  reach  their  maximum — 1400  grams — 
in  24  weeks.  They  are  half-grown — weighing  approximately  700 
grams — when  about  ii  weeks  old.  The  first  (innermost  primaries) 
were  moulted  by  the  4-5  weeks  old  birds,  and  the  five  weeks  old 
Pheasant  must  be  considered  the  typical  juvenile  having  attained 
its  drab  grey  juvenile  plumage. 

At  this  stage  the  young  Pheasant  still  has  natal  down  left  on 
crown  and  nape  while  on  the  other  hand  the  two  innermost  pri- 
maries in  each  wing  have  been  moulted  and  replaced  by  growing 
primaries  of  the  first-winter  plumage;  the  first  few  red  breast- 
feathers  of  the  first-winter  plumage  appear  in  the  seven-weeks-old 
cock  birds. 

The  post-juvenile  moult  in  Pheasants  therefore  begins  at  4-5 
weeks  of  age,  when  the  cocks  average  150  grams, or  about  one- 
ninth  of  their  ultimate  size. 

In  silhouette  the  bird  at  this  age  is  only  one-quarter  of  the 
adult  bird.  In  height,  standing,  it  measures  unmistakably  less 
than  half  the  fully  developed  immature  bird. 

MOULT  OF  PRIMARIES 

At  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  The  Handbook  was  issued 
in  1941  it  was  the  general  contention  that  the  two  distal  primaries 
(nos.  9 and  10)  of  the  juvenile  plumage  were  retained  in  all 
Galliformes.  This  belief  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  1788  when 
a French  author,  Magne  de  Marolles,  in  his  book  La  Chasse  au 
Fusil  stated  that  the  two  distal  primaries  in  the  wing  of  the 
Partridge  {Perdix  perdix)  were  retained  during  the  post-juvenile 
moult  (Bureau,  igii,  p.  3). 

This  moult  pattern  was  found  in  many  of  the  Galliformes 
studied  and  it  was  thus  generalized  that  all  of  the  gallinaceous 
birds  moulted  their  primaries  in  this  way. 

Heinroth,  who  studied  the  growth,  moults  and  development  of 
birds  as  much  as  any  contemporaries  called  the  moult  of  the  pri- 
maries in  the  Gain  “eine  heikle  Sache”  (1931,  p.  182)  and  further 
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stated  that  in  all  the  Galliformes  the  moult  pattern  is  basically  the 
same. 

All  textbooks  and  papers  followed  this  concept  until  Petrides 
(1942,  p.  323)  first  showed  that  the  juvenile  Pheasrmt — contrary  to 
general  belief  and  to  the  other  gallinaceous  birds  studied  by  him — 
moulted  and  replaced  all  ten  primaries  during  the  post-juvenile 
moult.  Independently  of  Petrides,  Salomonsen  (1946)  arrived  at 
the  same  result.  Recently  several  studies  have  been  carried  out 
to  obtain  details  about  this  moult  for  the  development  of  accurate 
ageing  techniques. 

My  own  studies  corroborate  the  findings  of  these  other  workers, 
including  the  two  just  mentioned,  Buss  (1946),  and  Trautman  and 
Woehler  (internal  cyclostyled  reports). 

The  two  distal  juvenile  primaries — so  much  discussed — are  shed 
in  the  Pheasant  when  the  bird  is  13-15  weeks  old,  and  the  outer- 
most one  of  the  first-winter  plumage  is  fully  developed  when  the 
bird  is  23-24  weeks  old. 

It  is  therefore  not  correct  that  the  two  distal  primaries  in 
immature  Pheasants  have  more  pointed  tips  than  adult  birds  as  is 
the  case  in  many  other  game  birds,  e.g.  the  Partridge.  The  feather 
tips  are  alike  and  can  therefore  not  be  used  for  differentiating 
between  young  and  old  Pheasants. 

The  report  that  the  two  outer  primaries  are  not  full-grown  at 
the  time  the  inner  primaries  and  the  body  commence  to  moult,  is 
an  undcr-statement.  Tlie  fact  is  that  in  several  of  the  examined 
four-weeks-old  birds  the  outermost  juvenile  primary  had  not 
emerged  yet  from  the  follicle  at  the  time  when  the  innermost 
primary  was  shed  to  be  replaced  by  the  primary  of  the  first  winter 
plumage. 

'I'he  first  seven  primaries  are  present  in  the  newly  hatched  cliick  ; 
the  eighth  primary  appears  during  the  first  week,  the  ninth  during 
the  second  week,  and  the  tenth  during'  the  third  week,  or  as  late 
as  28-30  days  after  hatching. 

So  the  distal  juvenile  primary  is  only  very  short — sometimes  not 
even  emerged — when  the  innermost  primaries  are  moulted  at  4-5 
weeks  when  also  the  moult  of  the  body  feathers  begins. 

COMPLETION  OF  MOULT 

The  young  Pheasant  must  be  considered  fully  developed  and 
mature  when  24  weeks  old.  At  this  age  the  cocks — which  were 
studied  in  most  detail — had  reached  their  full  weight;  the  moult 
of  the  primaries  was  completed  and  the  new  |M'imaries  had 
attained  their  full  length  ; the  body  was  covered  in  the  shining 
plumage  of  the  first  winter,  being  also  the  first  nuptial  plumage; 
finallv,  Pheasants  are  sexually  mature  at  this  age  and  will  breed 
if  exposed  to  suitable  light  conditions.  'Phis  was  shown  by 
Bissonnettc  and  Cscch  (1938,  p.  181)  who  induced  pheasants  to 
lay  fertile  eggs  while  only  185  days  old. 

For  practical  purposes  the  20  weeks  old  cock  Pheasant  has  the 
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full  appearance  of  an  adult  cock  from  which  It  only  differs  by 
having"  its  tenth  primary  only  three-quarter  g"rown,  by  the  shorter 
spurs,  and  by  the  blue  sheaths  still  present  at  the  base  of  the 
rectrices.  Its  plumage  is  fully  as  bright  and  colourful  as  in  the 
adult  cock. 

When  it  is  stated  in  The  Handbook  that  the  moult  is  often  not 
quite  complete  in  November  or  even  December,  it  will  mean  that 
young  cock  Pheasants  not  yet  fully  moulted  by  e.g.  15th 
December — being  less  than  20  weeks  old — must  have  hatched  as 
late  as  around  ist  August.  Such  late  broods  are  due  to  repeat- 
nesting— the  first  nests  having  been  destroyed,  for  example, 
during  hay-mowing. 

The  Handbook  states  that  the  first  eggs  generally  are  laid  early 
in  April  in  England,  but  the  majority  not  till  a fortnight  later;  and 
fresh  eggs  have  been  found  in  October.  If  such  late  nests  were 
successful  it  would  mean  that  for  example  a nest  in  which  laying 
began  on  ist  October,  hatching  would  not  take  place  till  about 
8th  November  (assuming  an  average  clutch-size  of  12  eggs,  the 
egg-laying  rate  of  1.3  days  per  egg  and  the  incubation  period  of 
23  days).  -And  Pheasants  hatched  on  8th  November  would  not  be 
fully  plumaged  (20  weeks  of  age)  till  late  March  the  following 
year. 

SUMMARY 

Pheasants  (Phasianus)  attain  their  juvenile  plumage  when  about 
five  weeks  old  at  which  time  the  post-juvenile  moult  has  begun; 
the  proximal  primaries  are  shed  when  the  birds  are  4-5  weeks  old. 
All  ten  juvenile  primaries  are  shed  and  replaced  in  contrast  to 
most  other  Galliformes.  The  post-juvenile  moult  is  complete  and 
the  immature  Pheasant  has  reached  its  full  weight  when  about  24 
weeks  old.  Under  field  conditions  young  cocks  of  20  weeks  of  age 
are  indistinguishable  from  adult  cocks.  As  all  primaries  are  shed 
there  is  no  difference  in  shape  of  tips  in  the  two  distal  primaries  in 
immature  and  adult  birds. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME 
LESS  FAMILIAR  BIRDS 
LXV.  MARMORA’S  WARBLER 

Photographed  by  John  Armitage 
(Plates  41-44) 

Though  the  Dartford  Warbler  {Sylvia  iindata)  is  to  be  found  an 
the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  is  there  much  out- 
numbered by  its  close  relative,  Marmora’s  Warbler  (5.  sarda), 
which  has  a very  limited  range  from  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands  to  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Like  the  Dart- 
ford,  Marmora’s  is  resident.  In  Corsica,  where  these  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  Mr.  Armitage  found  it  widely  distributed  on 
coastal  slopes  and  islets,  inland  among  the  hills  and  also  less 
commonly  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  up  to  a height  of  nearly 
3,000  feet.  Anywhere  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  suitable 
scrub  these  birds  may  be  found.  Two  typical  areas  are  shown  in 
plate  41. 

At  a distance  Marmora’s  Warbler  closely  resembles  the  Dart- 
ford  Warbler,  except  that  it  appears  almost  completely  black.  At 
close  range  it  can  be  seen  that  the  brownish-pink  under-parts  of 
the  Dartford  are  replaced  by  slate-grey,  so  that  the  whole  bird  is 
ot  varying  shades  of  dark  grey  except  on  the  belly  which  is 
brownish-white.  The  head  is  almost  black,  as  is  well  shown  in 
plate  42.  The  female  has  a slightly  more  brownish  tinge,  par- 
ticularly on  the  mantle  and  flanks. 

The  two  species  are  very  similar,  not  onlv  in  their  general 
shape,  but  also  in  their  flight  and  behaviour,  though  Marmora’s 
is  possibly  the  more  skulking.  In  both  the  long  tail  is  constantly 
cocked  over  the  back  (plate  42),  and  both  have  the  same  weak 
flight  with  its  characteristic  whirring  action  as  they  take  wing 
for  the  shortest  possible  distances.  Like  the  Dartford  Warbler, 
Marmora’s  starts  its  harsh  scolding  on  the  slightest  disturbance, 
characteristically  appearing  in  full  view,  dropping  out  of  sight, 
and  then  re-appearing  on  one  of  the  topmost  sprays  of  a bush. 

The  breeding  season  of  Marmora’s  Warbler  starts  between  the 
end  of  March  and  mid-April.  The  nest  is  built  in  any  suitable 
scrub,  clear  of  the  ground  and  up  to  three  or  four  feet  above  it. 
Most  nests  are  fairly  substantially  constructed  of  dry  grasses  and 
vegetable  down,  occasionally  with  a little  wool.  A typical  example 
is  shown  in  plates  42  and  43.  The  lining  consists  of  liner  grasses, 
roots,  hair,  and  sometimes  a few  feathers.  As  with  some  other 
Sylvia  species,  the  male  Marmora’s  builds  “cock’s  nests’’,  which 
arc  unlincd  and  consequently  very  flimsy. 

The  song  is  basically  like  that  of  other  Sylvia,  species,  but  is 
sweeter  and  shorter.  It  is  uttered  from  any  elevated  perch,  and 
often  the  bird  will  take  to  the  air  with  a dancing  flight  like  that 
of  the  Whitethroat  {S.  communis),  suddenly  ending  its  song  by 
plunging  into  cover.  I.J.F.-L. 
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Plate  41 


John  AnniUtoe 


Habitats  oe  Marmora’s  Warbler  {Sylvia  sarda) 

These  photographs  show  two  typical  haunts  of  the  species  in  Corsica,  the 
upper  above  Vizzanova,  and  the  lower  near  Evisa.  The  bird  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  any  suitable  scrub  country  from  slopes  near  the  coasts  to  inland 
among  the  hills  to  a height  of  nearly  3,000  feet  (see  page  312). 
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SPECIAL  REVIEW 

By  D.  D.  Harber 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Under  the  general 
editorship  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  N.  A.  Gladkov.  [State 
publishers  “Soviet  Science” , Moscow,  1951-54).  6 vols. 

(In  Russian). 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  3 (1951  ; 680  pages)* 

The  volume  starts  with  the  Charadriiformes  which  are  dealt  with 
by  N.  A.  Gladkov.  The  typical  race  of  the  Stone  Curlew  [Bur- 
hi>nis  oedicnemus)  is  replaced  by  the  race  astutus  to  the  east  of  the 
southern  Urals,  the  birds  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Emba  being 
transitional  in  character.  But  the  typical  race  appears  again  in 
an  area  to  the  south  east  of  the  Caspian.  The  status  of  this  form 
in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  given  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  rather  old  authorities,  some  going  as  far  back  as  1897. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  little  recent  information.  The  bird  is 
stated  to  be  generally  rare  except  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural 
where  it  is  numerous.  On  the  other  hand  astutus  is  generally 
common  and  often  abundant.  Both  forms,  it  is  stated,  need  water 
for  drinking  and  are  usually  found  near  it.  The  eggs  of  the  race 
hogoluhovi  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  {Cursorius  cursor) 
have  never  been  described  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  nidification. 

The  Pratincole  (Glareola  pratincola)  is  found  in  the  European 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  only  in  Bessarabia,  in  an  area  to  the  east 
of  the  northern  Caucasus  and  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  numerous  in 
any  of  these  parts,  but  in  Asia  it  is  very  common  in  places,  e.g. 
the  delta  of  the  Amu-Daria,  The  nesting  of  the  Black-winged 
Pratincole  (G.  nordmanni)  in  Transcaucasia  (Armenia)  is  possible 
but  is  not  yet  fully  established.  It  is  common  in  suitable  localities 
in  its  normal  breeding  area. 

The  Grey  Plover  [Charadrius  squatarola)  is  not  given  as  breed- 
ing on  Novaya  Zemlya  as  stated  in  The  Handbook.  In  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  its  area  (eastwards  from  Kanin)  it  is  relatively  not 
very  numerous,  but  on  Yamal,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indigirka  and  on 
Wrangel  Island  it  is  “in  the  highest  degree  common.”  On  pas- 
sage it  keeps  to  the  coast  and  only  small  numbers  are  seen  in  the 
interior.  Its  incubation  period  is  stated  to  be  unknown.  The 
Golden  Plovers  (Ch.  apricarius)  breeding  in  the  former  Baltic 
States  belong  to  the  typical  form.  This  may  also  be  the  case  with 
the  birds  from  the  Leningrad  and  Novgorod  districts,  but  authen- 
tic specimens  of  birds  nesting  there  are  not  available.  The 
northern  form  altifrons  nests  on  Kolguev  and  Vaigach  but  not 
on  Novaya  Zemlya.  In  the  Urals  it  probably  nests  as  far  south 
as  the  southern  Sosva  and  Lake  Knyaspinskoie.  It  appears 

* Discussions  of  the  contents  of  volumes  i and  2 appeared  in  previous  issues 
on  pages  221-224  268-276. 
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irregularly  on  migration  in  the  interior,  being  observed  in  large 
numbers  in  some  years  and  not  at  all  in  others.  This  bird  nests 
in  the  wetter  parts  of  the  tundra  while  the  Grey  Plover  avoids 
these  and  selects  the  drier  areas.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the 
serious  errors  in  the  map  purporting  to  show  the  distribution  of 
the  American  and  Asiatic  Golden  Plovers  {Ch.  d.  dominicus  and 
Ch.  d.  fidvus).  Not  only  is  dominicus  given  as  occupying  the 
territory  of  fidz'us  and  vice  versa,  but  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  this  one  finds  dominicus  given  as  nesting  in  the  .\nadyr 
district  of  eastern  Siberia  though  the  text  only  gives  this  as 
possible. 

The  distribution  of  the  Dotterel  [Ch.  morviellus)  is  given  as; 
Kola  Peninsula,  possibly  Kolguev  and  Vaigach  ; has  been  stated 
to  nest  on  Novaya  Zemlya  but  does  not  do  so  according  to  S. 
Uspenski ; Urals  as  far  south  as  Yaman-tau;  Taimyr;  lower 
Lena  and  between  the  Lena  and  the  Kolyma;  apparently  few  in 
the  Anadyr  district;  in  places  from  north  Baikal  to  Altai.  It  is 
abundant  in  Altai  and  common  enough  in  the  tundra. 

The  race  tundrae  of  the  Ringed  Plover  [Ch.  hiaticula)  is 
rejected.  It  is  stated  that  possibly  there  is  a very  gradual  increase 
in  the  length  of  wing  from  west  to  east,  but  that  “in  general  it 
appears  that  the  individual  variability  of  this  feature  in  Ringed 
Plover  completely  covers  the  differences  of  the  ‘geographical 
races’  which  were  separated  on  the  basis  of  the  study  of  a small 
number  of  individuals’’.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  wing- 
length  can  change  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  bird.  But  the 
writer  seems  to  be  unaware  that  iundrae  is  stated  by  The  Hand- 
book to  have,  on  the  whole,  not  larger  but  smaller  measurements, 
including  wing-length,  than  those  of  the  typical  race.  Nor  is  any 
difference  in  colour  between  the  two  races  mentioned  in  the 
present  work.  The  map  gives  the  Semi-palmatcd  Ringed  Plover 
[Ch.  h.  semipalmatus)  as  definitely  breeding  in  extreme  north-east 
Asia,  but  the  text  only  gives  it  as  “apparently  nesting’’  there 
(without  any  details).  The  Little  Ringed  Plover  [Ch.  dubius 
curonicus)  does  not  sit  uninterruptedly:  “ the  birds  lightly 

cover  the  eggs,  in  southern  localities  they  leave  them  uncovered, 
and  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  to  a considerable 
extent  without  the  participation  of  the  parents.’’ 

The  most  westerly  breeding  locality  of  the  Caspian  Plover  [Ch. 
asiaticus)  is  the  Stavropol  steppe  where  c.  30  pairs  were  found  in 
1950  by  E.  P.  Spangenberg.  Nesting  has  been  established  in  the 
area  between  the  .Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  (Dementiev  found  it  on 
the  Ust  Yurt  in  1950)  and  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  latter. 
“Outside  the  coniines  of  our  country  Dzungaria  has  been  stated 
to  be  a nesting  place  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  source 
of  this  information’’.  A race  veredus  is  given  as  nesting  in  Mon- 
golia, parts  of  northern  China  and  Korea.  Ringing  has  shown 
that  Lapwings  [V anellus  vanellus)  from  the  European  part  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  from  western  Siberia  winter  in  western  Europe, 
apparently  between  Holland  and  Italy.  Only  a few  winter  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  region  of  the  southern  Caspian.  The  Sociable 
Plover  [Chcttusia  gregaria)  does  not,  according  to  the  results  of 
recent  investigations,  nest  in  the  Ukraine.  A Spur-winged 
Plover  (Hoplopterus  spinosus)  was  obtained  by  Nordmann  at 
Odessa  in  May  1897.  This  is  the  only  record  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper  [Calidris  testacea)  nests  only  on  the 
Taimyr  Peninsula  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei),  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  and  Chaun 
Bay.  This  is  a more  limited  area  than  that  given  in  The  Hand- 
book. Observations  on  the  spring  passage  of  this  species  are 
stated  to  be  “extremely  meagre  and  inexact’’.  Its  incubation 
period  is  still  unknown.  The  Southern  race  of  the  Dunlin  (C. 
alpina  schinzii)  nests  in  the  Pskov  district.  The  races  centralis 
and  sakhalina  are  given,  but  in  the  systematic  observations  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  question  of  the  races  of  the  Dunlin  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  cleared  up  and  that  “it  is  not  excluded  that 
future  investigations  will  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
of  Tugarinov  that  the  Dunlin  forms  only  two  sub-species : the 
nominate,  C.  a.  alpina,  and  the  East  Siberian/ American,  C.  a. 
sakhalina" . The  White-rumped  Sandpiper  (C.  fuscicollis)  has 
been  once  recorded  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  Franz  Josef  Land 
on  28th  June  1897.  If  the  Little  Stint  (C.  minuta)  nests  further 
east  than  the  New  Siberian  Islands  it  does  so  “only  in  places  and 
in  very  small  numbers’’.  Breeding  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  and  else- 
where to  the  south  of  its  range  is  not  confirmed.  It  is  almost  the 
most  numerous  wader  breeding  on  Kanin,  but  it  is  very  rare  in 
the  Timan  tundra,  where  it  is  completely  lost  amongst  the  mass 
of  nesting  Temminck’s  Stints,  and  on  the  lower  Pechora.  It  is 
very  numerous  on  Taimyr  and  the  Gyda  Peninsula.  Temminck’s 
Stint  (C.  temminckii)  has  been  found  to  have  full  clutches  of  fresh 
eggs  between  9th  and  20th  June  on  the  west  Murman  coast  and 
the  author  has  found  such  layings  on  the  Timan  tundra  from  9th 
June.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  (C.  hairdii)  breeds  in  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  and  on  Bolshoi 
Diomid  and  Kolyuchin  Islands.  It  is  stated  that  autumn  migra- 
tion from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  to  the  east. 

The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (C.  melanotos)  is  known  to  nest  east- 
wards from  the  eastern  Taimyr  and  may  likewise  breed  in  the 
western  Taimyr.  It  is  very  numerous  in  places,  being  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  waders  nesting  at  the  Kolyma  delta. 
Autumn  migration  is  stated  to  be  towards  the  east  and  apart  from 
the  breeding  area  the  species  has  (apparently)  been  recorded  in 
the  Soviet  Union  only  from  Wrangel  Island,  the  Commander 
Islands  and  (on  one  occasion)  from  near  Yakutsk.  The  breeding 
area  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  (C.  acuminata)  remains  vir- 
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tually  unknown  though  It  apparently  nests  in  the  tundra  between 
the  Kolyma  and  the  Indigirka.  Its  nest  and  eggs  likewise  remain 
unknown. 

The  Knot  (C.  canutus)  has  a breeding  area  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  limited  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  New  Siberian  Islands  and 
Wrangel  Island.  The  birds  of  the  latter  island  are  attributed  to 
the  race  rogersi,  but  this  is  regarded  as  a “dubius  form  described 
on  the  basis  of  specimens  obtained  while  on  migration”.  This 
race  does  not  nest  on  the  New  Siberian  Islands  as  has  been  stated. 
Though  this  species  is  numerous  at  its  nesting  sites  its  general 
numbers  are  not  large  owing  to  its  limited  range.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  on  passage  anywhere  in  the  interior.  The  breeding  area  of 
the  Great  Knot  (C.  tenuirostris)  has  been  discovered  only  quite 
recently  and  is  apparently  not  yet  fully  known.  Nearly  all  that 
is  known  about  the  nesting  of  this  bird  comes  from  L.  A.  Por- 
tenko.  He  gives  its  presumed  area  as  contained  by  a line  from 
Yakutsk  to  Verhoyansk,  from  there  to  the  extreme  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Uda  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  ,\  description  is  given 
of  the  eggs  of  this  bird.  The  Purple  Sandpiper  (C.  mantima) 
breeds  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  along  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea.  It  does  not  do  so  between  A'aigach  and  the  Taimyr  Penin- 
sula and  it  is  the  only  wader  which  regularly  winters  in  any 
numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Buff -breasted  Sandpiper  [Tryn- 
gites  suhruficollis)  does  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  nest  in  north- 
east .Siberia,  despite  the  statement  of  Nelson  that  he  found  it 
common  there  on  ist  July,  i88i.  It  has  occurred  on  the  Kuriles 
and  on  25th  September  1947  one  was  obtained  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Shmitovka  on  the  Gulf  of  Amur. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  Ruff  [Philomachus 
pugnax)  are  not  clear  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  breeds  in  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes.  There  are  isolated  colonies  on  the  Upper  Yenesei  near 
Minusinsk  and  in  the  Altai  steppes.  Thirteen  Ruffs  ringed  on 
spring  passage  in  Italy  have  been  recovered  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
mainly  in  summer  and  autumn.  One  ringed  on  the  Caspian  was 
recovered  in  France.  The  territory  of  the  Sanderling  [Cyocethia 
alba)  is  insufficiently  known.  Besides  the  localities  given  in  The 
Handbook  it  nests  on  Severnaya  Zemlya  and  at  the  Lena  delta. 
It  is  not  numerous  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  scarce  and  irregular 
on  migration  in  the  interior.  The  breeding  territory  of  the  Broad- 
billed Sandpiper  [Liniicola  falcineUus)  is  surprisingly  little  known. 
‘‘.Apparently  this  secretive  bird  belongs  to  the  zone  of  the  northern 
taiga  and  the  southern  tundra  but  to  outline  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion is  in  essence  impossible”.  It  perhaps  nests  on  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula (the  map  gives  this  as  definite)  but  there  is  no  recent  confir- 
mation. Otherwise  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  nesting  east  of 
Scandinavia,  ‘‘but  we  must  suppose  it  sufficiently  widely  distri- 
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buted  on  the  basis  of  the  more  or  less  general  (but  very  rare) 
encounters  with  this  bird  while  on  migration  from  the  western 
shores  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia”.  It  is  supposed 
that  east  of  the  Yenesei  the  race  sibirica  breeds  but  as  the  nest 
of  this  form  has  never  been  found  this  must  be  regarded  as  some- 
what indefinite. 

The  Snipe-billed  Godwit  [Limnodromus  semipalmatiis),  which  is 
the  Asiatic  equivalent  of  the  Dowitcher,  breeds  in  small  colonies 
in  the  Baraba  and  Kulunda  steppes,  in  Transbaikalia,  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  It  seems  that  these  colonies  change  their  sites 
annually.  Most  of  the  information  about  the  nesting  of  this  bird 
comes  from  Velizhanin  (1926).  It  may  be  more  common  than 
appears  since  it  is  said  to  be  easily  confused  with  the  Bar-tailed 
Godwit.  In  fact  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  two  species 
can  hardly  be  separated  in  the  field.  The  race  scolapaceus  of  the 
Dowitcher  [Limnodromus  griseus)  breeds  on  the  Chukotsk  Penin- 
sula and  in  the  Anadyr  district. 

The  southern  breeding  limit  of  the  Spotted  Redshank  [Tringa 
erythropus)  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  but  it  is  apparently 
a good  deal  further  to  the  north  than  was  formerly  believed.  Old 
records  of  its  breeding  as  far  south  as  Kazan  are  discounted.  It 
has  not  been  found  breeding  on  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  or  on 
Kamchatka.  The  races  eurhinus  and  terrignotae  of  the  Redshank 
(T.  totanus)  are  not  accepted  and  while  the  author  gives  partic- 
ulars of  the  distribution  of  the  races  robusta  and  britannica  he 
states  that  he  only  does  so  on  the  basis  of  the  claims  of  western 
ornithologists  which  he  is  not  in  a position  to  check.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Marsh  Sandpiper  (T.  stagnatilis)  now  breeds  in  Bess- 
arabia, Volhynia  and  Podolia.  In  Asia  its  southern  breeding  limit 
is  apparently  a good  deal  further  to  the  north  than  was  formerly 
believed.  It  does  not  breed  in  the  Altai  and  on  the  upper  Yenesei, 
but  there  is  a separate  breeding  area  in  the  Far  East  (Transbaikalia 
and  Manchuria)  the  limits  of  which  are  not  yet  known.  Over 
much  of  its  area  it  is  rare  but  it  is  abundant  in  eastern  Kazakhstan. 
Armstrong’s  Sandpiper  [T.  guttifer)  has  relatively  recently  been 
proved  to  nest  on  south  Sakhalin  but  no  other  breeding  localities 
have  yet  been  established.  Judging  from  the  following  “field 
description”  it  is  a bird  which  could  easily  be  overlooked:  “In 

the  field  reminds  one  of  the  Greenshank  but  is  even  shyer.”  The 
nesting  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  (T.  ochropus)  in  the  area  between 
the  Caspian  and  Lake  Balkash  is  doubtful.  This  bird  is  particu- 
larly numerous  on  the  Pechora  and  in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  breed- 
ing area  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper  (T.  glareola)  does  not  extend  so 
far  south  as  is  stated  in  The  Handbook.  Apparently  it  does  not 
nest  either  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  the  northern  Caucasus  but  it 
probably  does  so  in  Transcaucasia  (the  map  gives  this  as  definite). 
Nor  does  it  nest  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes. 

The  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  races  of  the  Grey-rumped 
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Sandpiper  [Heteroscelus  incanus)  reverses  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  giving-  brevipes  for  the  area  of  the  typical  form  and  vice 
versa.  The  nest  and  eggs  of  brevipes  have  yet  to  be  found.  It  is 
a rather  rare  bird  and  on  migration  is  only  found  in  parties  of 
three  to  five.  The  typical  race  nests  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Anadyr  Mountains  (Portenko,  1939)  and  may  do  so  on  Kamchatkr^ 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Terek  Sandpiper  [Xenus  cinerea)  is  extending  its  range 
westwards  though  as  yet,  it  is  stated,  it  does  not  breed  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  very  numerous  in  places  in  the  taiga.  Its 
incubation  period  is  given  as  “apparently  21  days’’.  The  follow- 
ing is  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  is  stated  in  The  Handbook : 
“Probably  only  the  female  incubates,  but  the  male  keeps  near  the 
nest  all  the  time  and  is  usually  first  to  fly  up  when  it  is  approached 
while  the  female  feigns  injury.  The  female  has  one  incubation- 
patch’’. 

The  Grey  Phalarope  [Phalaropus  fiilicariiis)  perhaps  nests  in 
very  small  numbers  on  Kolguev  and  Vaigach.  In  northern  Asia 
it  is  very  numerous,  e.g.  in  south  eastern  Taimyr  it  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  waders.  On  migration  it  is  “exceptionally 
rare’’  in  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Red-necked  Phal- 
arope (P/i.  lobatus)  does  not  nest  on  Sakhalin  and  there  has  been 
no  confirmation  of  Zarudny’s  claim  that  it  breeds  in  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes.  This  bird  is  commonly  met  with  on  migration,  some- 
times in  large  numbers. 

The  distribution  of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  [Liniosa  Umosa), 
particularly  in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  imperf- 
ectly known.  There  is  no  confirmation  of  old  records  of  nesting 
in  Transcaucasia.  It  is  scarce  in  European  Russia  but  numerous 
in  western  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan.  The  eastern  race,  melaniir- 
oides,  appears  to  be  nowhere  very  numerous.  The  nesting  of  the 
Bar-tailed  Godwit  (L.  lapponica)  in  the  southern  Urals  needs  con- 
firmation. The  race  menzbieri  (north-east  Siberia)  is  accepted  by 
the  author.  The  American  race,  novae-zeJandiae , is  stated  to  nest 
at  the  extreme  eastern  tip  of  Siberia  though  the  map  shows  the 
previous  race  for  this  area. 

East  of  the  Yenesei  the  distribution  of  the  race  orieniaUs  of  the 
Curlew  (Nitmenius  arquata)  is  unclear  owing  to  to  confusion  with 
the  Far  Eastern  species,  A.  madngascariensis . The  Slender-billed 
Curlew  (A.  tenuirostris)  is  a rare  bird  and  “the  separate  observa- 
tions on  it  are  so  dispersed  territorially  and  are  so  fragmentarv 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  anything  like  a complete  picture  of 
its  distribution  or  to  give  even  the  briefest  account  of  its  biologv’’. 
'Fhc  area  of  the  Whimbrcl  (A.  phccopus)  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
defined.  The  birds  breeding  between  the  Volga  and  the  Llral  are 
referred  to  the  race  aJboaxillaris,  but  the  breeding  area  of  this 
form  also  is  not  really  known.  The  Little  Whimbrcl  (,V.  niit}iitns) 
is  regarded  as  a race  of  the  Eskimo  ('urlcw  (iV.  })orc(dis).  It  ha.s 
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been  found  breeding-  on  the  water-shed  between  the  Khatanga  and 
the  Moniero  and  on  the  Verkhoyansk  Mountains.  It  may  nest 
north  of  Lake  Baikal  and  on  the  Stanovoi  Mountains.  The  breed- 
ing area  of  the  Jack  Snipe  [Lymnocryptes  minimus),  particularly 
its  southern  and  eastern  limits,  is  imperfectly  known. 

In  concluding  the  review  of  this  part  of  volume  3 it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  several  American  waders  appear  not  to  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  on  a single  occasion, 
though  it  might  perhaps  be  expected  that  they  would  sometimes 
occur  there.  Thus  no  mention  is  made  of  any  records  of  the 
Greater  Yellowlegs  [Tringa  melanoleuca)  or  of  the  Lesser  Yellow- 
legs  (T.  flavipes). 

{To  be  continued) 

NOTES 

Little  Egrets  in  Cornwall. — During  April  1955  Little  Egrets 
[Egretta  garzetta)  were  identified  in  various  parts  of  Cornwall, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  5 birds  (just  possibly  as  many 
as  7)  were  involved. 

On  7th  April  at  Penrose,  Helston,  Mr.  J.  L.  Rogers  and  his 
keeper  saw  3 white  birds  in  company  with  a Heron  [Ardea  cinerea) 
at  the  edge  of  the  Loe  Pool.  They  were  not  certainly  identified  as 
other  than  white  herons  before  they  flew  up  into  a tree.  On  gth 
April  Mr.  A.  N.  Sykes  and  I visited  this  pool  in  vain,  but  on  the 
13th  at  about  6.30  a.m.,  Mr.  V.  L.  Tregenza  and  I saw  2 Little 
Egrets  there.  These  remained  together  at  that  place  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

On  loth  April  a Little  Egret  was  identified  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Lewis 
on  Marazion  Marsh,  where  it  remained  until  the  23rd.  This  bird 
was  filmed  in  colour  by  Mr.  George  Edwards.  During  i6th-i8th 
.\pril  it  was  joined  by  an  adult  Spoonbill  {Platalea  leucorodia)  and 
a very  fine  pair  they  made. 

On  nth  April,  Mr.  D.  G.  Field  identified  a Little  Egret  at 
Gwithian,  near  Hayle.  It  was  not  seen  there  subsequently. 

.“Mso  on  nth  April,  Mr.  E.  A.  Rowe  saw  one  at  Ruan  Lanihorne 
flats,  some  25  miles  away.  This  bird  was  seen  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Sykes 
on  1 2th  April,  and  it  disappeared  about  the  15th. 

On  14th  April  a Little  Egret  was  also  seen  at  St.  Erth,  near 
Hayle,  by  Miss  M.  J.  Jones  and  Mr.  Sykes.  It  remained  about 
there  until  the  23rd.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  the  Marazion  bird 
that  had  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  two  places, 
but  with  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Sykes  I saw  it  on  17th  April  when 
one  was  known  to  be  at  Marazion.  We  decided  later  that  it  was 
probably  the  Gwithian  bird.  It  was  the  finest  of  them  all,  having 
very  long  head-  and  breast-plumes,  and  a well-developed  “train”. 

I saw  and  studied  all  except  the  Ruan  Lanihorne  bird.  In  each 
case  the  characteristic  feet  were  seen.  A.  G.  P.xrsons 
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Little  Egret  in  Gloucestershire. — On  8th  April  1955  a Little 
Egret  [Egretta  garzetta)  was  indentified  by  S.  T.  Johnstone,  and 
others,  feeding"  along  the  edges  of  a fresh-water  “flash”  at  the 
New  Grounds,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire.  It  allowed  approach 
to  within  about  60  yards  and  spent  most  of  its  time  fishing. 
Sticklebacks  and  small  eels  were  apparently  its  prey.  It  appears 
that  it  had  been  seen  at  least  two  days  before  by  the  farmer,  O. 
\V.  Fisher,  and  it  was  independently  identified  on  8th  April  by 
M.  F.  R.  Jolley.  It  remained  on  the  same  group  of  waters  until 
13th  April,  and  re-appeared  for  one  day  only  on  the  19th.  During 
this  period  it  was  seen  by  a large  number  of  ornithologists. 

Peter  Scott 

Little  Egret  in  Pembrokeshire. — .V  Little  Egret  {Egretta  gar- 
zetta) was  present  on  Goodwick  Moor,  near  Fishguard,  Pem- 
brokeshire, between  20th  and  23rd  .April  1955.  It  was  first  seen 
by  P.  Baird,  who  reported  it  to  me.  Together  we  watched  the  bird 
for  a total  of  some  six  hours  at  ranges  varying  from  30  to  90  yards. 
It  was  also  seen  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Terry,  Miss  M.  J.  Mugford,  W.  H. 
Butt,  and  Peter  Panting. 

The  bird  was  in  breeding-plumage,  with  a very  long,  drooping 
crest  (longer  than  its  black  bill)  and  elongated  scapulars  causing' 
a hazy,  curling  fuzz  above  its  tail.  The  long  black  legs,  with  the 
characteristic  yellow  feet,  which  in  some  lights  appeared  yellow- 
ish-orange, were  clearly  seen.  It  was  a very  active  bird,  con- 
tinually darting  about  in  the  water,  sometimes  even  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  its  body  held  almost  horizontal.  During  the 
period  it  was  watched,  the  Little  Egret  was  seen  to  catch  and  cat 
some  25  frogs,  i newt,  i small  eel,  i small  trout  and  a number 
of  other  items  that  were  unidentified.  It  was  put  to  flight  on 
several  occasions,  but  each  time  it  merely  circled  low  over  the 
moor  and  glided  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  rose.  It  was  last 
seen  at  6.45  p.m.  G.M.T.  on  23rd  April  when  it  took  off  from  the 
moor,  circled  to  a fair  height  and  flew  out  to  sea  in  a north- 
easterly direction. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fourth  record  of  this  species  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. K.  Smith 

Little  Egret  in  Norfolk  . — On  the  morning  of  23rd  April  1955 
a Little  Egret  {Egretta  garzetta)  was  seen  at  close  range  on 
Cley  Marsh,  Norfolk,  by  W.  F.  Bishop  and  myself  and  later  in 
the  day  by  a number  of  other  observers.  It  was  not  seen  on  the 
following  day. 

It  appeared,  from  our  experience  of  Little  Egrets  in  previous 
years,  to  be  an  adult  bird  in  snow-white  plumage.  The  crest  and 
scapulars  were  fully  developed.  It  had  a black  bill  and  legs,  and 
yellow  feet.  It  flew  with  its  head  retracted  and  uttered  no  note. 
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It  remained  on  Cley  Marsh  during"  the  day  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
previous  birds,  was  observed  to  feed  on  sticklebacks. 

A.  H.  Daukes 

[We  have  received  preliminary  reports  of  two  other  Little  Egrets 
in  Britain  in  1955 — one  in  the  Scilly  Isles  and  one  in  South  Uist, 
Outer  Hebrides.  Both  were  seen  in  May,  some  time  after  those 
described  above.  Details  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. — Eds.] 

Nest-building  by  immature  Flamingoes. — Visiting  a colony 
of  Flamingoes  [Phoenicopterus  ruber)  nesting  in  the  Camargue, 
S.  France,  on  loth  June  1954  Mr.  P.  B.  Platts  and  I noticed  an 
immature  bird  with  dark-coloured  legs  engaged  in  nest-building. 
It  stood  by  an  already  constructed  nest,  possibly  of  the  previous 
season,  and  went  through  the  motions  of  scraping  up  mud  and 
plastering  it  on  the  nest.  From  time  to  time  this  individual  and  a 
neighbour  made  passes  at  one  another  with  their  bills,  as  fully 
mature  nesting  birds  do.  This  behaviour  was  apparently  a form 
of  defence  of  the  nesting  area.  At  this  time  many  of  the  birds 
in  the  colony  had  fair-sized  young.  The  nest  at  which  this 
Flamingo  worked  was  located  at  a depression  in  the  mud-bank  on 
which  the  colony  was  situated.  It  seemed  that  it  had  been  able  to 
secure  a place  for  these  building  operations  only  at  a point  which 
had  been  avoided  by  the  mature  Flamingoes.  It  carried  a ring 
on  one  of  its  legs.  As  M.  Henri  Lomont  of  the  Societe  d’ 
Acclimatation  de  France  informed  me  that  rings  of  this  type  had 
been  used  for  the  first  time  to  mark  the  young  in  1953  this  bird 
would  have  been  a year  old.  There  are  many  instances  known  in 
other  species  of  immature  birds  manifesting  activities  connected 
with  reproduction  without  reaching  the  point  of  effectiveness. 

Edward  A.  Armstrong 

Pintail  in  the  fens  in  the  1954-55  winter. — In  a recent  note 
{antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  395-397)  summarizing  flie  past  and  present 
status  of  the  Pintail  {Anas  acuta)  in  the  fens,  I suggested  that  the 
numbers  occurring  on  the  Ouse  Washes  might  be  continuing  to 
increase,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  this  trend  was 
confirmed  in  a spectacular  manner  in  1954-55.  With  no  flocks 
greater  than  120  reported  elsewhere  in  the  area,  the  numbers  on 
the  one  water  are  a good  guide  to  the  total  population.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  fully  complete  counts  are  not  made  frequently  on 
this  water ; the  following  table  therefore  summarizes  a large  mass 
of  information  very  kindly  contributed  to  me,  and  where  indi- 
cated minor  interpolations  have  been  used  to  extend  the  series 
of  estimated  totals.  I am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Bourne, 
Messrs.  C.  D.  T.  Minton,  M.  J.  M.  Larkin,  T.  C.  Smout,  A.  E. 
Ahne,  and  others,  for  their  most  useful  notes. 
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Date 

1954 


Number  Counted 


Estimated  Total 


before  loth  Nov. 


14th  Nov. 
28th  Nov. 
2 1 St  Dec. 
25th  Dec. 


Nil 

Nil 

250 

320 

500 


Nil  (no  floods) 
Nil 
250 

340 


(over  500) 


1955 


30th  Jan. 
6th  Feb. 
nth  Feb. 
6th  Mar. 
loth  Mar. 
13th  Mar. 
15th  Mar. 

ist  Apr. 
19th  Apr. 
30th  Apr. 


over  4,100 


2,700 
c.  1,500 
c.  400 
8 


c.  5,000 
2,700 
(c.  2,000) 
(over  400) 


700 

860 

2,570 

3,450 

4,200 


9 


With  the  birds  intermingled  with  much  larger  numbers  of  other 
species,  these  counts  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate.  It 
is  therefore  gratifying  that  numbers  quoted  by  different  observers 
for  the  same  areas  on  the  same  or  close  dates  agreed  in  almost 
all  cases  to  within  10-15%,  fo'"  this  species  as  well  as  for  others 
— surely  not  an  undue  margin  of  error.  In  the  one  case  where 
the  numbers  given  differed  considerably  within  a few  days — the 
counts  for  13th  and  15th  March — both  counts  were  made  by  the 
same  observer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  dates  of  arrival  of  the  birds  agreed 
with  the  description  in  my  previous  note,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unprecedented  numbers  in  November  and  December.  'I'his 
early  arrival  was  preceded  by  an  abnormal  record  of  at  least  90 
Pintail  in  the  Welland  estuary  of  the  Wash  on  7th  November 
1954 — ^ place  and  time  where  the  species  is  by  previous  records 
most  uncommon.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

Red-crested  Pochard  drakes  bringing  food  to  their  mates 

During  early  April  1954,  I had  four  pairs  of  Red-crested  Pochard 
[Netta  rufina)  under  observation  in  a London  park.  Each  drake 
and  duck  were  together,  and  each  pair  were  some  distance  from 
the  next.  Some  of  these  birds  were  pinioned,  and  others  full- 
winged. 

During  the  course  of  watching  one  pair  it  was  noticed  that  the 
male  was  diving  repeatedly  for  food  and  that  on  surfacing  he 
swam  towards  his  mate  with  a bill-full  of  green  “weed”  and 
shared  it  with  her.  It  was  clear  that  this  male  was  collecting  the 
food,  while  the  female  waited  patiently  on  the  surface.  In  all,  I 
saw  this  happen  a dozen  times. 

On  watching  the  other  pairs  closely,  it  was  soon  clear  that  in 
their  case,  too,  tlie  males  were  collecting  the  food  from  Itelow  the 
surface  (it  was  always  a green  “weed”)  and  swimming  to  their 
mates  and  sharing  it.  On  one  occasion  I was  able  to  see  tliis 
hap[)en  simultaneously  with  three  of  the  pairs  and  each  female 
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waited  on  the  surface  while  the  drakes  were  diving  for  the 
“weed”. 

Later,  on  several  occasions,  I saw  the  hens  diving  as  well,  but 
although  they  brought  the  “weed”  to  the  surface,  it  was  devoured 
immediately  and  they  did  not  swim  with  it  to  their  mates. 

On  ist  and  2nd  June  1954  Messrs.  W.  G.  Teagle  and  W.  H. 
Punter,  and  subsequently  I myself,  saw  adult  females  diving  and 
bringing  up  the  same  green  matter  for  their  young  (aged  about 
four  weeks  or  over,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  were  con- 
cerned). W.G.T.  had  samples  of  this  “weed” — which  grows  pro- 
lifically  in  the  lake  in  summer — identified  by  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  and  kindly  informs  me  that  it  is  the  alga  Rhizo- 
clonium  hieroglyphicum.  E.  H.  Gillham 

Lesser  White-fronted  Geese  in  Kirkcudbright. — During  the  past 
two  winters  Lesser  White-fronted  Geese  [Anser  erythropus),  two 
in  1954  and  three  in  1955,  have  been  observed  among  the  flock 
of  Bean  Geese  [A.  arvensis  arvensis)  which  annually  frequent  a 
localised  area  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  These  are  the 
first  definite  records  of  the  species  in  Scotland. 

On  20th  February  1954  an  immature  bird  was  first  identified  by 
a party  of  ornithologists  including  Miss  M.  I.  Kinnear,  D.  G. 
Andrew,  .A..  G.  S.  Bryson,  J.  Hoy,  G.  Waterston,  A.  B.  Duncan, 
W.  Austin  and  the  writer.  The  presence  of  an  adult  bird  was 
strongly  suspected  at  the  same  time  and  established  beyond  doubt 
on  7th  March  by  Prof.  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  and  the  writer.  Both 
birds  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  14th  March.  Shortly  after  this 
date  they  apparently  left  with  the  Bean  Geese. 

The  immature  was  a very  small  goose,  even  for  a Lesser  White- 
front.  On  the  ground  it  was  dwarfed  by  the  Bean  Geese,  being 
-strikingly  short  in  the  leg.  Seen  beside  a Curlew  {Numenius 
arquata)  it  did  not  appear  much  larger.  In  flight  it  could  be 
picked  out  at  once  by  size,  narrow  wings  and  quick  wing-beats. 
The  general  body  colour  somewhat  resembled  a Bean  Goose, 
though  darker  and  lacking  clear  pale  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the 
upper-parts.  Also,  unlike  the  adult  Lesser  White-fronts,  it 
-showed  no  distinct  white  fringe  where  flanks  overlap  wing- 
coverts.  There  were  no  bars  on  the  under-parts.  The  white  blaze 
on  the  forehead  was  very  small  and  scarcely  visible  side-on.  The 
bill  was  short  and  stubby,  rather  bright  pink  in  colour,  and  the 
legs  were  orange-yellow,  paler  than  those  of  the  Bean  Goose. 
The  golden  yellow  eye-lids  could  be  seen  clearly  through  a tele- 
-scope  at  100  yards. 

The  adult  was  appreciably  larger,  approaching  the  size  of  a 
Pink-footed  Goose  {A.  arvensis  brachyrhynchus).  It  was  gener- 
ally lighter  in  colour  than  the  immature,  with  a distinct  chestnut 
tinge  to  the  hind  neck.  The  white  upper  fringe  to  the  flanks  was 
well  defined.  On  the  belly  were  three  or  four  distinct  short  black 
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bars.  The  white  frontal  blaze,  more  Coot-like  in  shape  than  that 
of  the  White-fronted  Goose  (^4.  albifrons),  extended  as  far  back 
as  the  eye.  The  bill  and  legs  were  brighter  than  in  the  immature 
and  the  golden  yellow  eye-lids  could  be  seen  through  a telescope 
at  400  yards  in  strong  light. 

In  1955  two  adults  and  possibly  a third  bird  were  first  seen  by 
Dr.  J.  Berry,  A.  B.  Duncan,  Prof.  Gustav  Swanson  and  the  writer 
on  23rd  January.  The  presence  of  a third  adult  was  confirmed  by 
the  writer  on  3rd  February.  One  or  more  of  these  were  seen  by 
a number  of  ornithologists,  among  them  Peter  Scott,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  until  6th  March.  Again  they  apparently  left  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Bean  Geese,  between  6th  and  9th  March. 
The  plumage  of  the  three  birds  in  1955  closely  resembled  that  of 
the  1954  adult.  All  the  typical  characters  were  well  seen  includ- 
ing the  eye-lids.  On  at  least  one  occasion  the  writer  heard  a 
high-pitched  call  from  one  of  the  birds. 

During  their  stay  the  Lesser  White-fronts  behave  as  integral 
members  of  the  Bean  Goose  flock  and  show  no  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate among  their  own  species  within  the  flock.  The  Bean  Geese 
themselves  do  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  area  until  mid  or  late 
December  and  peak  numbers,  between  200  and  230,  have  not  in 
the  last  three  years  been  attained  till  late  January  or  February, 
coincident  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Lesser  White-fronts. 
Many  Grey-lag  Geese  {A.  miser)  and  a few  Pink-feet  regularly 
feed  with  the  Bean  Geese  and  at  times  they  are  joined  by  some 
Greenland  White-fronts  (A.  albifrons  fiavirostris)  from  the  flock 
which  winters  in  a neighbouring  locality.  In  February  1954  a 
Canada  Goose  {Braufa  cmuidensis)  joined  the  throng,  while  in 
1953,  during  January  and  February,  it  was  often  possible  to  see 
all  the  foregoing  species  together,  except  the  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion and  apparently  albinescent  Grey-lag  Goose  and  a Bean  Goose 
of  a pale  silvery  grey  colour.  On  24th  February  the  writer  saw 
a goose  scarcely  larger  than  a Lesser  White-front  with  plumage 
and  colour  of  soft  parts  fairly  similar  to  a Bean  Goose,  although 
much  darker  on  the  under-parts;  this  bird  seemed  to  raise  the 
possibility  of  hybridisation  between  Bean  and  Lesser  Wdiite-front 
in  this  flock. 

In  fine  sunny  weather  the  Bean  and  Lesser  White-fronted 
Geese  feed  mainly  on  the  grassy  sk)pes  of  a small  hill  (knowe) 
which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  marshv  ground.  Tn  wet, 
windy  weather,  and  when  the  ground  is  under  snow  or  much 
frosted  they  repair  to  the  adjacent  marshv  ground  or  to  other 
marshes  and  more  sheltered  fields  not  far  away.  They  generally 
roost  on  hill  lochs  a few  miles  away  though  they  mav  sometimes 
make  use  of  a nearby  river. 

While  all  the  other  geese  which  regularly  visit  the  locality  arrive 
in  October  and  stay  at  least  until  .April,  the  Bean  Geese  with  the 
Lesser  White-fronts  appear  to  spend  the  early  and  late  winter 
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elsewhere.  It  is  perhaps  interesting-  to  speculate  whether  Lesser 
White-fronts  have  long-  been  accompanying-  these  Bean  Geese, 
undetected.  In  this  context  it  is  extremely  probable  that  one  also 
occurred  in  1953  ; on  ist  February  the  writer  with  D.  G.  Andrew, 
R.  W.  J.  Smith,  C.  Walker  and  G.  Mills  had  a brief  view  of  a 
goose  with  a white  forehead  which  was  very  strongly  suspected  to 
be  a Lesser  White-front.  Further  searches  never  gave  a conclu- 
sive sig-ht  of  this  bird  in  1953,  but  this  is  not  surprising-  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience  which  shows  that  parts  of  the  flock  may 
become  detached,  using  alternative  feeding  grounds,  so  that 
known  individuals  are  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  the 
main  feeding  area.  Donald  Watson 


Lesser  White-Fronted  Goose  in  Cardiganshire. — At  about  6.0 
p.m.  on  iith  February  1955,  on  the  Dovey  Estuary,  Cardiganshire, 
some  150  White-fronted  Geese  [Anser  albifrons),  with  which  there 
were  also  a few  Pinkfeet  [A.  arvensis  hrachyrhynchiis),  flew  over 
me.  I shot  one  goose  and  on  picking  it  up  I found  it  to  be  a 
Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  [A.  erythropus).  It  proved  to  be  an 
adult  female. 

The  small-size,  yellow  eye-ring,  short  beak,  and  prominent 
“white  front’’  extending  above  and  beyond  the  eye  made  identifi- 
cation positive.  The  following  measurements  were  obtained ; 
wing  385  mm.,  beak  35  mm.,  tarsus  60  mm.,  tail  116  mm.  The 
bird  weighed  4 lbs.  i oz.  Its  plumage  was  darker  than  that  of 
a typical  Whitefront  {A.  a.  alhifrons)  but  not  quite  so  dark  as  that 
of  the  Greenland  race  (A.  a.  flavirostris).  It  had  been  feeding 
I exclusively  on  the  White  Beak  Sedge  [Rhyncospora  alba). 

This  is  the  first  record  of  a Lesser  Whitefront  in  Wales. 

W.  A.  Cadman 


[In  connection  with  these,  the  first  Scottish  and  Welsh  records 
of  the  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose,  we  feel  that  it  is  opportune  to 
publish  a summary  of  the  records  from  the  New  Grounds,  Slim- 
bridge,  Gloucestershire,  where  this  species  has  occurred  in  almost 
every  winter  since  1945-1946,  when  two  were  first  identified  there 
[antea,  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  77-79;  see  also  vol.  xl,  pp.  280-281).  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  for  the  following  details : 


Winter  1945-46:  2 
Winter  1946-47:  3 

Winter  1947-48:  Nil 
Winter  1948-49:  1 
Winter  1949-50:  3 

Winter  1950-51:  6 


Adult  16. 12.45-30. 12.45  or  later 
.'Vdult  16.12.45-3.2.46  or  later 
Adult  28.12.46-2.3.47 
Adult  2.1.47-3.3.47 
Adult  3.1.47-16.3.47 

Ad.  d 20.12.48-13.2.49 
.^d.  d 6.1.50-1.3.50 
Ad.  9 6.1.50-1.3.50 
ist  winter  15. i. 50-1. 3. 50 
Adult  20. 12.50-13. 1. 51 
Adult  28.12.50-17.2.51 
Adult  20.2.51-25.2.51 
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Winter  1951-52:  2 
Winter  1952-53:  2 
Winter  1953-54:  4 

Winter  1954-55:  • 


Ad.  9 18.3.51-late  5.51  (injured) 
ist-winter  26.1. 51-17. 2. 51 
ist-winter  26.1.51-19.2.51 

.*\d.  9 3-2-52-22.2.52 

Ad.  c?  4.3.52-9.3.52 
Adult  12.12.52-1.3.53 
ist-winter  27. 1 1.52-18.3.53 
-\dult  7.10.53-15.2.54 
Ad.  9 25.1.54-5.3.54 
Ad.  S 25.2.54 
ist-winter  16.1.54-2.3.54 
.\dult  i3-'-55-i3-3-55 


Total  24  (19  adult,  5 ist-winter) 

The  only  other  record  of  this  species  in  the  British  Isles  since 
the  War  was  of  one  shot  at  Breydon  marshes,  Norfolk,  on  24th 
January  1949  (autea,  vol.  xlii,  p.  295).  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  only  one  of  the  records  is  earlier  than  December. — Eds.] 


Buzzard  killing  Tufted  Duck. — On  20th  January  1955  my  friend, 
Mr.  F.  Doel,  a keeper  on  the  Longleat  Estate,  Wiltshire,  saw  a 
Buzzard  {Buteo  biiteo)  kill  a Tufted  Duck  (Aythya  fuligida)  on  one 
of  the  ponds  on  the  estate.  The  pond,  like  the  others  in  the  area, 
was  frozen,  and  Mr.  Doel  was  looking'  at  the  8 or  9 Tufted  Duck  on 
the  ice  when  the  Buzzard  swooped  from  the  trees  and  picked  one 
up.  The  Buzzard  had  removed  the  duck’s  head  and  begun  to  eat 
it  before  it  was  disturbed  by  Mr.  Doel. 

P'or  some  days  previously  Mr.  Doel  had  known  that  something 
was  killing  Moorhens  [GaUinida  chloropus)  and  Cools  {Fidica  atni) 
as  he  had  seen  the  heaps  of  plucked  feathers,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  also  the  work  of  the  Buzzard. 

No  bird  of  the  size  of  a Tufted  Duck  is  mentioned  in  The  Hand- 
book as  the  prey  of  the  Buzzard,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this 
instance  may  be  a result  of  myxomatosis  in  this  area  wiping  out 
the  rabbit  population,  coupled  with  a shortage  of  other  food  while 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  Geo.  Bright 


Sparrowhawk  feigning  injury. — As  The  Handbook  makes  no 
mention  of  disablement  reaction  in  the  Sparrowhawk  (Accipiter 
7iisus),  I would  like  to  record  that  on  5th  September  1950,  near 
Thurnham,  Kent,  a female  Sparrowhawk  flew  down  from  the  tree 
beneath  which  I was  standing,  and  some  ten  yards  away  behaved 
very  like  a Ringed  Plover  {Charadrius  hiaficula)  does  during  its 
distraction  display.  With  one  wing  raised  and  the  other  dragging 
on  the  ground  as  if  broken,  pausing  to  see  if  it  was  being  followed, 
it  shuffled  away  with  every  semblance  of  injury.  Because  of  an 
intervening  fence  I could  not  follow  the  bird,  and  it  soon  came  to 
a halt  and  remained  quite  inactive:  no  reason  could  be  found  for 
the  bird’s  behaviour.  It  should  be  added  that  before  the  bird  flew 
(down  to  the  ground  from  the  tree  above  me,  I had  seen  it  fly 
without  difficulty,  so  there  was  no  possibility  that  it  was  really 
injured.  Peter  R.  Griffiths 
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Grass  in  stomachs  of  Kestrel  and  Little  Owl.— I was  interested 
in  the  recent  notes  by  D.  Poulter  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  414)  and 
R.  V.  Jackson  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  398)  on  the  above  subject.  I 
have  examined  a number  of  hawks  and  owls  of  various  species 
during'  the  past  few  years,  and  have  been  surprised  to  find  several 
containing'  grass  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Of  those  birds 
examined,  only  about  half  contained  any  stomach  contents  at  all, 
so  that  it  is  only  these  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  records  mentioned 
below.  There  is  a total  of  6 Little  Owls  [Athene  noctua),  2 Kestrels 
[Falco  tinnunculus)  and  i Tawny  Owl  [Strix  aluco),  in  which 
vegetable  matter  was  recorded  as  follows  (analysis  of  stomach 
contents  is  not  given  in  detail). 

Little  Owl. 

(1)  9)  5th  December  1952.  Coleoptera  (adults  and  larva);  partially  digested 
vegetable  matter. 

(2)  9 ) 5th  December  1952.  Coleoptera  (adult);  mouse;  partially  digested 
vegetable  matter. 

(3)  9)  2ist  January  1953-  Coleoptera  (adult  and  larva);  pieces  of  grass  roots; 
? flesh. 

(4)  cJ,  13th  February  1953.  One-third  full  of  grass;  small  piece  of  bone. 

(5)  9 > 27th  October  1953.  Coleoptera  (adults  and  larvae);  partially  digested 
vegetable  matter. 

(6)  Ad.,  17th  August  1954.  Full  of  grass  and  coleopterous  remains. 

Kestrel. 

(1)  9i  29th  January  1953.  Vegetable  matter  (Pgrass);  corn  husks;  seeds; 
Coleoptera  (adult);  feathers;  long  hairs. 

(2)  9.  17th  July  1953.  Half  young  rat;  ant;  centipede;  grass. 

Tawny  Owl. 

(i)  dt  22nd  .\pril  1953.  Half  full  of  grass  and  roots;  i beetle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  various  insects,  earthworms,  etc., 
figure  prominently  in  the  diets  of  these  three  species,  so  that  some 
vegetable  matter  may  be  taken  up  inadvertently.  However,  in 
those  cases  where  grass  or  .other  plant  food  occurs  in  relatively 
large  quantities,  it  does  suggest  that  this  is  purposely  eaten. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  above  three  species,  and  of  five 
others,  have  been  examined,  in  which  food  of  some  sort  or  another, 
other  than  that  of  a vegetable  nature,  has  been  found. 

Little  Owl : 18  (9  males,  5 females,  2 juveniles  and  2 unsexed). 

Long-eared  Owl  [Asia  otiis):  2 (i  male,  i female). 

Tawny  Owl;  2 (i  male,  i female). 

Merlin  [Falco  cohimharius) : i (male). 

Kestrel:  6 (3  males,  i female,  2 juveniles). 

Sparrowhawk  [Accipiter  nis'us):  13  (9  males  4 females). 

Buzzard  [Biiteo  huteo) : 2 (females). 

Hen  Harrier  [Circus  cyaneus):  1 (male). 

John  Ash 

Unusual  behaviour  of  Black  Grouse  in  autumn. — When 
observing  migration  on  the  Lista  Peninsula  in  S.W.  Norway  in 
September  and  October  1952,  we  frequently  saw  Black  Grouse 
[Lyrurus  tetrix)  about  some  low  hills  near  the  coast.  In  late 
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September  vve  noticed  that  these  grouse  were  very  restless,  and  on 
28th  September  we  watched  several  birds  (about  8 were  involved) 
perching  persistently  and  for  long  periods  on  some  electric  power 
cables  that  crossed  the  hills,  about  30  feet  from  the  ground.  Two 
birds  flushed  from  such  a perch  were  seen  to  fly  round  and  re-settle 
some  200  yards  further  up  the  wires.  The  birds  perched  without 
any  apparent  difficulty,  in  a rather  horizontal  attitude. 

Still  more  remarkable  behaviour  was  noted  on  ist  October  a few 
miles  along  the  coast.  2 Black  Grouse  were  flushed  from  low 
sand-dunes  adjoining  the  beach,  and  flew  straight  out  to  sea  with- 
out hesitation;  unfortunately  they  were  soon  masked  from  our 
sight  by  some  higher  dunes,  and  could  not  be  followed.  The  ground 
in  this  area  is  sandy  and  very  flat,  and  the  nearest  hills  are  over 
two  miles  away. 

We  believe  this  behaviour  to  be  symptomatic  of  “migratory 
restlessness’’,  as  described  by  G.  Rudebeck  [Var  Fagelvarhi 
Supplcmeniiim  i,  1950)  and  others,  for  a number  of  “non- 
migratory’’  species  in  autumn.  Rudebeck  quotes  examples  for 
two  other  members  of  the  Tetraonidac,  the  Partridge  {Perdix 
perdix)  and  the  Pheasant  {Phasiamis  colchicus),  but  we  know  of 
no  record  of  similar  behaviour  in  the  Black  Grouse.  The  close 
connection  adduced  by  Rudebeck  between  migratory  restlessness 
and  “true”  migration  appears  also  in  this  case:  we  found  some 
evidence  for  a small-scale  autumn  movement  of  Black  Grouse 
towards  the  hills  and  steeper  islands  along  the  Lista  coast.  Our 
observations  do  not,  however,  support  his  conclusions  that  the 
threshold  of  release  of  migratory  behaviour  in  “non-migratory” 
species  is  reached  only  after  prolonged  stimulation,  with  a 
consequent  correlation  with  the  end  of  a peak  period  of  migration ; 
our  observations  were  made  shortly  before,  and  early  in,  a period 
of  intense  movement,  with  a peak  on  30th  September — details 
were  published  in  a report  on  observations  at  Lista  in  1952  (1953, 
Stavanger  Museum  OpuscuJa,  Series  Zoologica,  No.  8). 

M.  J.  M.  Larkin  and  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  in  Yorkshire. — At  about  1000  hours  on 
6th  September  1954  Miss  .Audrey  P.  Leach  and  myself,  accom- 
panied by  Stephen  Martin,  saw  a fairly  small,  buft*  and  brown 
wader  feeding  near  the  Spurn  Bird  Observatory,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  same  area  in  which  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  [Micropalama  htmmi- 
topus)  had  been  feeding  a few  days  earlier  {mifea,  pp.  iS-20).  We 
watched  the  bird  t-|  hours  on  this  occasion  during  which  time  it 
was  feeding  and  flew  only  once.  Excellent  views  were  obtained 
and  approach  to  20  yards  was  possible,  the  bird  looking  more  like 
a small  plover  than  a sandpiper. 

On  our  return  to  the  Observatory  Messrs.  W.  F.  Fcarnlev  and 
II . vS.  Williamson  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Pcnnock  were  told  of  the  And 
but  not  given  details.  They  were  able  to  trace  the  bird  and  make 
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their  own  observations,  whereupon  subsequent  comparison  of 
field-notes  confirmed  the  original  observers’  impression  that  the 
bird  was  a Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  [Tryngites  suhrujicollis).  This 
record  is  the  first  for  Yorkshire  and  the  24th  for  Britain,  and 
coincides  with  other  records  of  N.  American  waders. 

When  first  seen  the  bird  was  in  fairly  close  company  with 
Dunlin  [Calidris  alpina)  and  Ringed  Plover  [Charadrius  hiaticida), 
but  it  was  noted  that,  as  a result  of  its  different  feeding-habits,  it 
kept  slightly  apart  from  them.  The  graceful  stepping  gait  as  it 
picked  its  way  through  small  areas  of  waterlogged  grass  was 
noticeable  and  also  the  avoidance  of  deeper  water  and  stretches 
of  mud.  Whilst  feeding  it  appeared  to  pick  small  insects  off  the 
grass  and  when  attempting  to  catch  them  would  sometimes  turn 
very  quickly  to  do  so. 

It  walked  with  an  erect  but  not  stiff  carriage,  the  comparatively 
long,  slender  neck  and  small,  round  head  then  being  apparent. 
In  size  it  was  slightly  larger  than  the  Dunlin  and  Ringed  Plover 
with  which  it  associated,  and  later,  when  near  a mixed  party  of 
adult  and  juvenile  Ruffs  (Philomachus  pugnax),  it  was  clearly 
smaller  than  the  smallest  Reeve. 

The  face,  neck,  breast  and  under-parts  as  far  as  the  legs  were 
a rich  buff,  the  rest  of  the  under-parts  being  a paler  shade  of 
buff  becoming  progressively  paler  towards  the  under  tail-coverts, 
which  were  a pale  cream.  The  back  and  wings  gave  a mottled 
appearance  with  dark  and  light  tones  of  brown  and  fawn,  the 
mantle,  back  and  scapulars  appearing  lighter  than  those  of  Ruff', 
which  species  it  resembled.  In  flight,  which  was  strong  and  swift, 
the  underwing  was  only  glimpsed  on  three  occasions,  and  appeared 
dirty  white.  There  was  no  wing-bar,  nor  any  white  on  the  tail, 
the  central  feathers  of  which  appeared  rather  darker  than  the 
rest.  The  bill  was  short,  straight  and  dark ; the  legs  were  yellow ; 
and  the  eyes  appeared  to  be  dark. 

The  bird  was  watched  during  the  following  morning,  7th  Sep- 
tember, and  early  afternoon,  but  could  not  be  found  later. 

J.  Keith  Fenton 

[This  record  has  already  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists’ 
Union  Ornithological  Report  for  1954  {The  Naturalist,  No.  853, 
p.8o). — Eds.] 

Aberrant  rump  pattern  in  Ruff. — With  reference  to  the  notes 
{antea,  p.  88)  describing  a white  “V”  or  horse-shoe  instead  of 
two  white  oval  patches  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  rumps  of 
Ruffs  {Philomachus  pugnax)  in  England,  I recall  being  puzzled 
by  a similar  character  on  a Ruff  in  Arabia.  One  was  present  on 
the  salt-pans  at  Aden  from  ist  July  to  4th  August  1946.  Its 
plumage  was  at  first  very  dark,  almost  black,  but  without  a tuft 
or  ruff.  Gradually  the  black  disappeared  as  the  moult  advanced. 
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This  unfamiliar  black  plumage  combined  with  what  I thought  to  I 
be,  at  a distance,  a white  rump,  made  me  think  the  bird  must  be  | 
a Spotted  Redshank  (Tringa  erythropus).  Later,  however,  with 
closer  views,  I was  able  to  see  that  this  white  took  the  form  of  a 
backwards  pointed  “V”  across  the  base  of  the  tail. 

P.  W.  P.  Browne 

Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  in  Northumberland. — On 

2oth  March  1955,  with  Messrs  A.  Blackett,  Brian  Little,  and  L.  G. 
Holloway,  I visited  the  Fish  Quay  at  North  Shields,  Northum- 
berland. This  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Tyne,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  and  is  an  excellent  feeding  ground  for  gulls. 
.Lfter  a few  minutes  we  noted  an  unusual  bird  resting  on  the 
water  in  front  of  a Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyla).  Eventually  this 
bird  flew  towards  us  and  settled  beside  a Black-headed  Gull  ♦ 
{Lanis  ridibiindus),  and  we  were  able  to  identify  it  as  a Mediter- 
ranean Black-headed  Gull  (L.  melanocephalns).  In  size  it  was 
approximately  the  same  as  ridibundus , but  it  appeared  squatter 
and  heavier.  The  head,  except  for  the  forehead,  was  jet  black, 
this  colour  extending  well  down  the  nape.  The  forehead  was 
white,  mottling  into  black  above  the  eye,  and  there  was  a small 
white  spot  below  the  eye.  The  bill  was  much  stouter  and  heavier  ? 
than  that  of  the  Black-headed  Gull,  rich  red  in  colour  and  dark- 
ening slightly  towards  the  tip.  There  was  a smudgy  sub-terminal 
spot  on  the  lower  mandible  and  a slight  mark  on  the  upper. 

The  mantle,  scapulars  and  secondaries  were  blue-grey  and  paler 
than  those  of  ridibundus . The  primaries  were  all  white,  fading  ' 
into  grey.  There  was  no  white  leading  edge  to  the  wing,  as  in 
ridibundus.  In  flight  it  was  noticed  that  the  underwing  was  pure 
white,  and  that  the  legs  seemed  brownish  (though  on  another 
day,  at  close  range,  they  w’ere  found  to  be  bright  red).  The 
white  tail  was  not  quite  as  rounded  as  that  of  the  Black-headed 
Gulls.  In  flight,  with  legs  dangling,  it  picked  food  oil  the  surface 
of  the  water  rather  like  a tern. 

On  22nd  March  Mr.  F.  G.  Grey  saw  the  gull  at  the  Fish  Quay, 
and  noted'  that  it  was  ringed.  On  24th  it  was  seen  again  by  Dr. 

H.  M.  S.  Blair.  On  the  27th  James  Alder  and  myself  failed  to 
find  the  bird  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  at  165;;:;  hours 
we  found  it  again  and  watched  it  for  over  an  hour  at  distances 
of  from  6 to  30  yards.  It  was  noticed  that  by  now  the  head  was 
completely  black,  apart  from  a white  mark  aboye,  and  touching, 
the  upper  mandible  and  prominent  white  spots  aboye  and  below 
the  eye.  VVe  saw  the  aluminium  ring  on  its  right  leg. 

Thomas  H.  At.der 

[It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  add  that  a large  number  of  Mediter- 
ranean Black-headed  Gulls  haye  been  ringed  on  the  island  of 
Orlof,  where  the  Dnieper  runs  into  the  Black  Sea.  M.  Noel 
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Mayaud,  who  has  made  a special  analysis  of  the  movements  of 
this  species  from  the  recoveries  of  the  birds  marked  at  Orlof 
[Alaiida,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  225-245)  informs  us  that  he  does  not  know 
of  any  other  places  where  this  species  is  ringed,  but  adds  that 
this,  of  course,  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  evidence  that  the 
Northumberland  bird  came  from  Orlof. — Eds.] 


Black-headed  Gulls  perching  in  trees  and  eating  acorns. — On 

1 8th  October  1954  I noticed  about  30  gulls  flying  over  and  around 
some  large  oaks  at  Portchester,  Hampshire.  A few  appeared  to 
settle  on  the  trees,  but  from  my  observation  point  it  was  difficult 
to  be  certain  of  this.  About  the  same  time  the  following  day  I 
again  visited  the  place  and  this  time  with  the  aid  of  binoculars 
I saw  several  Black-headed  Gulls  [Lams  ridibunclus)  perching  on 
the  outermost  top  branches  and  picking  off  sprays  of  acorns. 
Insects  may  have  been  the  initial  attraction,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  gulls  were  repeatedly  swallowing  the  acorns  after 
shaking  off  the  attached  leaves  and  twigs.  A bird  swallowing'  an 
acorn  would  jerk  its  head  several  times  with  its  bill  pointing 
upwards. 

When  the  birds  had  moved  to  another  area,  I examined  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees.  Hundreds  of  acorns  lay  about,  and  it 
was  surprising  that  birds  unused  to  such  a perch  were  able  to 
pull  off  such  large  sprays.  H.  E.  Woods 

Inland  flight  of  Kittiwakes  from  the  Wash. — On  5th  Decem- 
ber 1954  we  witnessed  a remarkable  inland  movement  of  Kitti- 
wakes [Rissa  tridactyla)  leaving  the  Wash  near  Holbeach,  Lin- 
colnshire. Between  1230  and  1340  hours  G.M.T.  compact  flocks 
of  37,  c.  60,  13,  12,  3,  and  23  birds  respectively  flew  purposefully 
S.W.  up  the  Welland  channel,  rising  steadily,  and  continued 
inland  without  hesitation.  Another  flock  of  94  crossed  the  sea- 
wall and  left  inland  to  S.S.W.,  not  following  the  river.  Despite 
a careful  watch  during  the  next  hour  we  saw  none  of  these  242 
birds  returning;  the  conformation  of  the  estuary  would  be 
expected  to  favour  this  observation,  but  naturally  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  birds  had  in  fact  departed  overland.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  clear,  with  a S.W.  wind  moderating  very  rapidly 
after  several  days’  gales. 

Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Bourne  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Smout  (see  Cambridge 
Bird  Club  Report,  1954)  observed  regular  overland  migrations  of 
certain  markedly  coastal  waders  and  terns  in  August  1954,  fol- 
lowing the  same  track  and  with  more  or  less  the  same  behaviour. 
It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  press  this  analogy  too  closely 
with  an  isolated  observation  of  the  still  more  maritime  Kittiwake, 
which  is  normally  decidedly  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  the  Wash. 

David  Jenkins  and  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 
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Bee-eater  in  Essex. — On  i6th  August  1954  I identified  a Bee- 
eater  {Merops  apiaster)  at  Felsted,  Essex.  The  bird  was  first 
seen  at  8.30  a.m.  perched  in  the  top  of  a dead  oak-tree  at  the  side 
of  a road  along  which  I was  drixing.  Stopping  the  car  some 
20  yards  away,  I confirmed  my  first  impression  that  it  was  a 
Bee-eater,  a bird  which  I have  seen  many  times  in  Africa. 
Through  binoculars  I clearly  saw  the  long,  decurved,  black  bill; 
the  yellow  throat  with  a faint  dark  line  separating  it  from  the 
blue-green  under-parts  ; the  chestnut  back  and  rather  darker  head 
and  nape;  the  blue-green  wings  with  brown  markings  on  the 
upper  coverts ; and  the  long,  green  tail  with  the  elongated  central 
feathers. 

I was  particularly  interested  to  observe  the  effect  which  this 
bird  had  on  many  Blue  and  Great  tits  {Pams  cceruleus  and  major), 
several  Chaffinches  {Fringilla  codebs)  and  a few  Yellowhammers 
{Eniheriza  citrinella).  These  birds  were  very  excited  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Bee-eater,  and  were  mobbing  it  as  if  it  were  an  owl. 
Each  time  the  Bee-eater  flew  in  a circle  from  the  tree,  they  all 
chased  after  it,  chattering  away.  I never  observed  this  in  .Africa. 

I watched  the  bird  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  I returned  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  S.  E.  Linsell 

Early  Roller  in  Dorset. — On  7th  April  1955  a Roller  {Coracias 
garrulus)  was  clearly  identified  near  Yetminster,  Sherborne, 
Dorset.  Tt  was  seen  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Zimmer  at  close  range 
from  the  windows  of  a very  slow-moving  local  train,  over  which 
it  flew,  and  then  watched  flying  across  a field  towards  a distant 
tree.  The  observer  immediately  realized  it  was  a bird  entirely 
unknown  to  her,  and  gave  an  excellent  description  of  it  soon 
afterwards  to  Miss  M.  D.  Crosby,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
reporting  it  to  me.  I have  since  discussed  the  record  with  Mrs. 
Zimmer,  and  am  grateful  for  her  permission  to  publish  it. 

In  size  and  build  it  was  reminiscent  of  a Jay  {Garrulus  glan- 
dariiis),  but  quite  different  in  colour;  its  strong  flight  was  more 
sugestive  of  a “queer-looking  pigeon”.  The  most  striking  fea- 
tures were:  plumage  mainly  fairly  bright  pale  blue  (including 
head,  neck  and  under-parts),  brighter  blue  on  parts  of  wings  and 
tail;  contrasting  strongly  with  bright  chestnut  mantle  and  black- 
ish flight  feathers,  also  with  some  dark  markings  on  tail.  The 
blue  was  not  as  brilliant  as  in  the  Kingfisher  {AJcedo  atihis). 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  Dorset  record  of  the  Roller  since 
1868.  .According  to  The  H andhook , it  is  only  an  occasional  vag- 
rant to  the  British  Isles  in  April.  K.  B.  Rooke 

Hooded  Crows  attacking  Black-headed  Gulls. — I have  only  just 
seen  N.  Tinbergen’s  note  on  a Carrion  Crow  {Corvtis  coroue) 
striking  a Lapwing  {VaneUus  vancdliis)  in  the  air  {anlea,  vol.  xlvi, 
P-  37/)>  I was  very  much  interested  as  1 had  seen  something 
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quite  similar  in  Hamburg;,  Germany,  about  two  months  earlier. 

On  14th  February  1953,  during'  frost,  1 was  by  the  Binnen- 
alster  in  central  Hamburg  when  I saw  a young  Black-headed  Gull 
[Lams  riclibundus)  being  chased  and  forced  down  on  the  ice  by  a 
Hooded  Crow  (C.  cornix).  Once  it  was  on  the  ground,  three  or 
four  Hooded  Crows  at  a time  stood  on  the  screaming  Black-headed 
Gull,  pecking  at  its  head.  In  the  end  it  escaped,  at  first 
with  very  unsteady  flight,  vainly  pursued  by  the  Hooded  Crows. 
Shortly  afterwards,  two  Hooded  Crows  again  managed  to  settle 
on  a Black-headed  Gull.  After  about  15  minutes  they  had  pecked 
it  to  death,  having  plucked  it  while  it  was  still  living.  The  Crows 
went  on  pecking  at  the  corpse  long  afterwards. 

At  no  time  could  I see  any  trace  of  a combined  attack  from  the 
other  Black-headed  Gulls  present  or  even  intense  excitement 
among  them.  Dierk  Franck 


REVIEWS 

THE  WREN.  By  E.  A.  Armstrong.  [Collins,  “New  Naturalist’’ 
special  volume,  London,  1955).  312  pages,  20  photographs,  41 
text-figures.  30s. 

This  notable  addition  to  the  series  of  “New  Naturalist’’  mono- 
graphs has,  in  many  ways,  a wider  scope  than  the  others  pub- 
lished to  date.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a long  study  which  has  aimed 
mot  at  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  a particular  facet  of  the  Wren’s 
llife,  but  at  a general  survey  of  its  natural  history.  Behaviour 
in  particular  is  treated  with  the  insight  and  imagination  to  be 
(expected  from  the  author  of  Bird  Display  and  Behaviour.  Per- 
hhaps  the  unique  aspect  of  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong’s  book  is  that 
it  also  surveys  the  whole  wren  family.  He  draws  both  on  his 
'Own  knowledge  of  the  races  of  T.  troglodytes  in  England,  Ice- 
1.  and,  the  Shetlands,  the  Hebrides  and  St.  Kilda,  and  on  the  pub- 
■ ished  and  unpublished  work  of  others,  especially  Kluijver’s  on 
VvVrens  in  Holland,  Kendeigh’s  on  the  House  Wren,  and  Welter’s 
1 )n  the  Prairie  Marsh  Wren.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  incom- 
ileteness  of  the  survey,  it  yields  many  interesting  and  sugges- 
ive  conclusions.  Differences  in  the  behaviour  of  the  British  and 
!^5t.  Kilda  races,  for  example,  are  related  to  the  poorer  feeding- 
:onditions  of  the  latter. 

Wrens  are  small  and  difficult  to  observe,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  their  displays  have  been  analysed  in  less  detail  than 
hose  of  some  other  species.  But  by  the  same  token,  perhaps. 
Wrens  themselves  have  some  difficulty  in  contacting  each  other 
ly  sight,  and  instead  rely  largely  upon  voice.  The  longest  chap- 
er  is  devoted  to  the  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  There  are  at 
east  fourteen  call-notes,  and  five  types  of  song.  As  in  other 
pecies,  the  male’s  song  is  linked  with  territorial  behaviour,  and 
ince  this  persists  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  song  is 
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probably  more  continuous  ihroug'h  the  year  than  that  of  any  other 
bird  in  Britain.  As  every  bird-watcher  knows,  it  can  be  incred- 
ibly loud — audible,  we  are  told,  at  600  yards — and  we  learn  that  the 
Chippewa  Indians  have  a name  for  their  local  wren,  meaning 
“a  big  noise  for  its  size”.  Though  male  Wrens  are  probably 
among  the  most  quarrelsome  of  all  Passerines,  females  show  no 
sign  of  territorial  behaviour  beyond  occasionally  attacking  birds 
near  the  nest.  Nevertheless  they  avoid  nesting  close  together 
Wrens  are  remarkable  for  their  energies  in  other  spheres.  The 
male  is  responsible  for  the  building  of  nests,  and  usually  makes 
about  six  within  his  territory  each  year,  though  up  to  twelve 
have  been  recorded.  The  female  selects  one,  and  lines  it  when 
she  is  ready  to  lay.  The  sites  chosen  are  sometimes  as  pictur- 
esque as  those  of  the  Robin,  and  there  is  a delightful  photograph 
of  a female  peeping  out  from  a nest  in  a man’s  coat,  hung  in  a 
greenhouse.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  wet  material  is  pre- 
ferred for  nest-building,  which  is  often  started  off  by  a shower  of 
rain,  and  they  have  been  seen  to  dip  moss  into  water  before  carry- 
ing it  to  the  site.  Apparently  the  contraction  which  occurs  on 
drying  serves  to  compact  the  walls  of  the  nest.  Having  enticed 
a female  into  the  nest,  some  males  then  seek  occupants  for  other 
nests,  and  about  half  actually  take  more  than  one  mate,  some 
as  many  as  six.  Usually  a new  one  is  not  taken  until  the  previous 
one  is  incubating,  but  there  are  occasional,  true  polygamists, 
engaging  with  several  simultaneously.  As  would  be  expected 
the  bulk  of  the  feeding  of  the  young  is  done  by  the  female,  though 
the  male  joins  in  when  they  leave  the  nest.  They  are  brought 
back  by  the  parents  to  roost  at  night,  either  in  a nest  or  in  some 
other  hiding-pkice,  and  have  even  taken  charge  of  occupied  nests 
of  other  species  for  the  purpose.  Cold  is  of  course  one  of  the 
great  dangers  to  which  so  small  a bird  is  exposed,  and  in  hard 
weather  adults  also  roost  communally  for  warmth.  At  one  roost 
in  an  old  House  Martin’s  nest,  twenty-two  Wrens  entered  in  suc- 
cession ! 

One  question  prompted  by  this  book  concerns  its  abundance  of 
tables  and  graphs.  The  general  reader,  for  whom  one  may  assume 
this  book  is  primarily  intended,  will  find  some  of  them  conveying 
interesting  facts  in  the  clearest  way.  But  many  only  describe 
phenomena  that  are  already  well  known  in  other  species  (e.g  in 
the  chapters  on  song  and  breeding  behaviour) ; worth  mention,  but 
hardly  warranting  a display  of  detailed,  systematic  data,  except 
for  the  specialist.  Furthermore  much  of  it  has  previously  been 
published  in  scientific  journals  and  has  presumably  already 
reached  those  who  can  best  interpret  it.  As  it  is,  it  tends  to 
crowd  and  confuse  some  parts  of  the  text,  that  otherwise  reads 
very  well.  It  is  also  less  heavily  studded  with  references  than 
some  of  this  author’s  work,  where  the  richness  of  his  ideas,  here 
readily  accessible,  is  sometimes  hidden  away  among  reviews  of 
the  work  of  others.  P.  M.arler 
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WILD  FOWL  DECOYS.  By  Joel  Barber.  {Dover  Publica- 
tions Inc.,  New  York,  1954).  165  pages  and  appendix.  138 

plates  (4  in  colour).  Issued  throug"}!  Vision  Press  Ltd.  65s. 

This  book  has  little  to  say  about  wildfowl  decoy  establishments 
but  concerns,  rather,  artificial  decoy-ducks.  It  is  an  unabridged 
repubhcation  of  the  first  edition,  but  with  the  addition  of  a new 
biographical  preface  about  the  author  and  it  has  fourteen  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  published  for  the  first  time.  It  is  primarily 
a book  for  the  collector  of  “dummy”  wildfowl,  but  is  remarkable 
or  its  enthusiastic  spirit  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustra- 
tions, most  of  them  from  the  pen  and  brush  of  that  skilled  formal 
artist,  the  late  Joel  Barber.  To  the  general  ornithologist  it  seems 
to  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  It  hardly  touches  on  duck- 
decoys  as  we  know  them  in  Europe,  but  this  is  because  no  such 
decoys  existed  in  America  in  Barber’s  life-time.  But  it  deals 
very  fully  With  the  structure  of  almost  every  type  of  wooden 
(solid  and  hollow),  cork  and  composite  decoys,  and  the  ballastino- 
mooring  and  anchoring  of  same.  It  traces  the  history  of  sucli 
decoys  in  North  America,  region  by  region.  There  is  a fascinat- 
ing account  of  the  Nova  Scotia  one-man  sea  duck-tub  with  its 
fleets  of  decoys,  of  which  twelve  “windward  tollers”  are  anchored 
ahead  of  the  tub  and  thirty-six  “leeward  tollers”  are  attached  in 
three  lines  behind  the  tub,  with  three  lines  of  five  coots  in  tow 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  In  this  tub,  which  was  almost 
awash  the  older  Nova  Scotian  fisherman  rode  out  a wintry  sea 
and  shot  down  migratory  Eider  and  other  ducks  as  they  flew  up 
into  the  wmd ; as  they  fell  into  the  sea  and  drifted  downwind  a 
;dory  was  in  attendance  to  pick  them  up.  All  this  has  of  course 
-oeen  changed  by  the  Aet  protecting  migratory  wildfowl. 

Ihis  IS  an  excellent  book  for  the  student  of  wildfowl,  whether 
le  is  a shooter  or  a ringer.  The  illustrations  and  diagrams  and 
oluepnnts  of  ducks  cou  d not  be  better.  This  book  was  wriUen 

; of  self-inflating  rubber  decoys,  which  the  older 

fvildfowler  would  probably  scorn.  L 

THE  RING.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Rydzewski,  i Altyre  Rd 
Croydon.  No.  i : October  1954,  3s.  No.  2 : February  1955’ 

Fhe  need  for  a special^  periodical  for  the  international  exchan-e 
)f  ideas  and  information  between  the  various  ringing-  centres 
merged  at  the  International  Ornithological  Congress  at  Basle 
vhere  Dr.  Rydzewski  organised  a ringing  exhibition,  and  wkh  his 
Laractenstic  devotion  to  ringing  matters  he  has  now  produced 
he  Ring  as  a private  venture.  ^ ^uuoea 

To  quote  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  issue,  all  the  problems 
^oncerning  ringing,  trapping,_  colour-ringing,  publishing,  etc 
retical  or  practical  ones,  will  find  their  place  in  The  Ring,  ij 
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will  include  information  about  new  schemes  and  stations,  the  full 
list  of  recent  publications,  information  on  non-ornithological 
rings,  etc. 

'I'he  first  number  contains  important  proposals  on  the  publishing 
of  recovery  reports  ; notes  and  news  from  countries  in  3 continents ; 
reports  on  meetings  in  Basle ; recoveries  of  particular  interest ; 
recent  literature.  The  second  issue  includes  details  of  some  punch- 
card  systems  for  recoveries,-  while  notes  and  news,  recoveries, 
recent  literature,  and  requests  for  information  about  mystery  rings 
seem  destined  to  be  regular  features.  It  also  contains  the  com- 
ments received  from  ringing  centres  in  10  countries  including 
Britain,  Spain  and  Jugoslavia  on  the  article  in  the  first  number  on 
the  standardisation  of  recovery  reports.  It  is  clear  from  these 
that  Dr.  Rydzewski’s  efforts  to  increase  international  co-ordination 
have  met  with  a large  measure  of  support.  P.A.D.H. 


LETTERS 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  FUNGUS  FOUND  IN 
PUFFINS’  BURROWS 

Sirs, — 1 have  recently  discovered  a new  and  very  unusual 
species  of  fungus,  which  will  shortly  be  described  in  the  mycological 
press  under  the  name  of  Echinotrema  clanculare.  This  was  found 
under  tussocks  of  thrift  (Armeria  maritima)  in  association  with 
the  burrows  of  Pullins  [Fratercula  arctica)  on  Skokholm,  Pem- 
brokeshire. It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an  ecological  con- 
nection between  this  fungus  and  the  birds.  Since  mycologists 
seldom,  if  ever,  go  collecting  in  Puffins’  burrows,  the  new  species 
may  be  less  rare  than  it  so  far  seems  to  be. 

My  fungus  is  found  on  the  roofs  of  hollow  places;  it  is  whitish, 
soft  and  dry,  and  consists  mainly  of  a mass  of  vertical,  narrow, 
flattened  plates  a few  millimetres  wide  by  a centimetre  or  more 
high,  hanging  down  and  presenting  a surface  which  when  intact 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  innumerable,  intricately  sinuous 
pores.  It  smells  of  stale  mushrooms. 

I would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  specimens  which  might 
possibly  fit  this  description  at  20,  Sedley-Taylor  Road,  Cambridge. 

F.  Pakker-Riiodrs 

SIGHT  RECOVERIES  OF  MARKED  SWIFTS 

Sirs, — We  should  be  glad  if  any  ornithologist  seeing  a Swift 
(Apus  apiis)  with  a daub  of  White,  Yellow  or  Orange  paint  on  the 
breast,  belly,  mantle,  rump  or  carpal  joints  would  note  the  colour 
and  position  of  such  a mark  and  inform  us  of  the  full  particulars 
at  30,  Stones  Road',  Epsom,  Surrey. 

Michael  J.  Carter,  Keith  D.  Edwards  and  Tonv  Quinn 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the 
birds  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe,  or  where  appropriate,  on  birds  of  this 
area  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities, 
papers  and  Notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material 
is  not  being  offered  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing 
good  contrast)  and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  accepted 
are  sent  to  authors  before  publication.  After  publication  20  separates  of  Papers 
are  sent  free  to  authors;  additional  copies,  for  which  a charge  is  made,  can  be 
provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned. 

Contributors  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  points,  attention  to  which 
saves  the  waste  of  much  editorial  time  on  trivial  alterations : 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  dbuble  spacing,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written  and 
with  similar  spacing.  Failure  to  help  in  this  way  may  result  in  delays  to 
publication. 

2.  Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form 
in  which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  writer’s 
address  clearly  written  on  the  same  sheet.  If  more  than  one  Note  is  submitted, 
each  should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated.  In 
the  case  of  rarity  records,  any  supporting  description  which  is  too  detailed  for 
publication  should  be  attached  separately. 

3.  Certain  conventions  of  style  and  lay-out  are  essential  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  any  publication.  Authors  of  Papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those 
containing  Systematic  Lists,  Reference  Lists,  Tables,  etc.  should  consult  the  ones 
in  this  issue  as  a guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species 
should  have  capital  initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Siberian 
Thrush,  Yellow-headed  Wagtail),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  thrushes, 
wagtails).  English  names  are  those  used  in  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  changes  listed  in  British  Birds  in  1953  (vol.  xlvi,  pp. 
2-3).  The  scientific  name  of  each  species  should  be  given  (in  brackets  and 
underlined)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Sub- 
specific names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discuss- 
ion. It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix. 
Dates  should  take  the  form  “ist  January  1955”  and  no  other,  except  in  Tables 
where  they  may  be  abbreviated  to  “ist  Jan.”,  “Jan.  ist”,  or  even  “Jan.  i”, 
whichever  most  suits  the  lay-out  of  the  Table  concerned.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  authors  should  pay  attention  to  Reference  Lists,  which  otherwise 
cause  much  unnecessary  work.  These  should  take  the  following  form : 

Tucker,  B.  W.  (1949):  “Species  and  subspecies:  a review  for  general  ornitho- 
logists.” Brit.  Birds,  xlii : 129-134. 

WiTHEEBY,  H.  F.  (1894) : Forest  Birds : Their  Haunts  and  Habits.  London,  p.434. 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  i;eferences,  including  their  use  in  the 
text,  should  be  noted  by  consulting  previous  examples. 

/)  Tables  should  be  numbered  with  Roman  numerals,  and  the  title  typed 
above  in  the  style  used  in  this  issue.  The  title  and  any  headings  within  the 
Table  should  not  be  underlined,  because  this  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Editor  to  indicate  the  type  to  be  used.  It  is  most  important  that  the  lay- 
out of  each  Table  should  be  carefully  planned  with  an  eye  to  its  final  appearance; 
above  all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tables  must  either  fit  into  the  width 
of  a page,  or  be  designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  Tables  should 
be  self-explanatory. 

5.  Figures  should  be  numbered  with  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed 
on  a separate  sheet.  Alt  line-drawings  should  be  in  Indian  ink  on  good  quality 
drawing  paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph 
paper,  but  this  must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  best  if  maps,  graphs, 
etc.,  are  drawn  twice  the  size  of  the  final  reproduction  (ideally,  therefore,  for 
the  normal  4"  width  the  original  should  be  8"  wide);  sketches  of  birds,  however, 
should  be  only  slightly  larger  than  the  size  at  which  it  is  intended  they  should 
appear.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how  each  drawing  will  fit  into 
the  page.  Unless  the  author  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a draughtsman, 
all  lettering,  figures,  arrows,  etc.  should  either  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil  or 
else  marked  in  position  on  a covering  sheet  of  tracing  paper.  In  maps  it  is 
often  desirable  to  have  a tinted  (stippled  etc.)  area,  and  this  should  be  indicated 
by  a light-blue  colour  and  left  to  the  engravers. 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a young  cuckoo  which  was 
hand-reared  by  Maxwell  Knight  from  nestling  to  migration. 
He  has  made  something  of  a speciality  of  rescuing  young 
birds  and  bringing  them  up,  but  has  strong  views  on  the 
necessity  of  allowing  birds  to  feed  naturally  and  hunt  for  their 
own  food.  Besides  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  cuckoo’s  growth  and  development  the  author 
provides  much  information  about  the  feeding  and  upbringing 
of  young  birds  in  general. 


MAXWELL 

KNIGHT 

A Cuckoo 
in  the 
House 

Methuen  1 8s 


Binoculars  and  Telescopes  New 
and  Reconditioned,  a good  range 
at  reasonable  prices.  Approval 
allowed,  also  part  exchanges.  Send 
for  list  and  particulars. 

ALSO 

Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
repaired,  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
send  your  instrument  for  estimate 
by  return.  HattonOptical  Co.  Ltd. 
Lansdowne,  Bournemouth, 
Hants.  Telephone  3071. 

Established  1930 


SMALL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

91-  for  3 lines  (Minimum);  3/-  for 
each  extra  line  or  part  thereof. 
For  the  use  of  a Box  Number 
there  is  an  extra  charge  of  1/-. 


WHITE  HORISB  HOTEL,  BLAKE- 
NEY,  NORFOLK— .Situated  half- 
way between  the  Cley  Marshes 
and  Blakeney  Point  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary. Telephone : Cley  312. 


CLIFF  HOUSE  RESIDENTIAL 
CLUB,  DUNWICH— 15  minutes 
walk  from  Minsmere  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary. Good  food,  packed 
lunches,  comfortable  rooms,  H.  i 
C.,  Club  Licence.  Reasonable 
terms.  Tel : Westleton  282. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  MISS  ? For 
bird  watching,  rambles,  holidays 
and  racing  take  a Dollond  Bin- 
ocular with  you  to  add  to  your 
enjoyment.  The  Dollond  ‘LUMOS’ 
with  its  magnification  of  eight 
times  is  a very  good  glass;  price, 
£10  10s.  or  31s.  6d.  deposit  and 
23s.  5d.  monthly  for  8 months. 
Write  to  DOLLONDS  for  their 
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THE  MIXING  OF  THE  RACES  OF  THE 
YELLOW  WAGTAIL  IN  KENYA 

By  D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

INTRODUCTION 

There  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  occurrence  of  certain 
east  European  and  Asiatic  races  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  [Motacilla 
flava)  in  Great  Britain.  Some  ornithologists  accept  these  records 
as  examples  of  vagrancy  while  others  claim  some  of  the  birds  to 
be  mutants  of  the  local  breeding  race.  The  following  notes  on  the 
Yellow  Wagtail  group  on  passage  and  in  winter  localities  in  East 
Africa  may  have  some  bearing  on  this  problem. 

My  field  .observations  on  Palaearctic  migrants  made  in  Kenya 
from  November  1952  to  February  1954  showed  that  flava  wag- 
tails commonly  combine  in  inter-racial  groups  on  passage  and  in 
winter  localities. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  RACIAL  IDENTIFICATION  IN  THE  FIELD 

Flava  wagtails  are  present  in  Kenya  from  September  to  April. 
During  the  first  four  months  I found  identification,  even  of  the 
adult  males  on  which  I concentrated,  almost  impossible  except 
between  those  of  the  yellow  and  dark-headed  groups.  By  January 
birds  in  what  seemed  to  be  full  plumage  began  to  appear,  until 
in  xMarch,  when  the  movement  north  was  at  its  peak,  the  majority 
were  brilliant  in  fresh  plumage.  Especially  when  the  birds  were 
feeding  with  cattle,  approach  within  a few  yards  was  always 
possible.  ’ 

The  characters  used  to  distinguish  the  various  races  in  the  field 
are  given  below. 

M.  f.  flava  (Blue-headed  Wagtail),  chin  and  eyestripe  white,  forehead  and 
crown  blue-grey,  ear-coverts  blue-grey,  but  generally  darker  than  crown,  mantle 
lighter  than  in  other  dark-headed  races. 

M.  f.  thunbergi  (Grey-headed  Wagtail),  crown  greyer  and  ear-coverts  much 
darker  than  in  flava,  with  increased  contrast;  only  occasional  suggestion  of 
broken-white  superciliary  behind  eye. 
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M.  f.  domhrowskii,  generally  as  thunbergi,  but  with  more  distinct  eye-stripe 
before  and  behind  eye,  variation  in  extent  of  white  on  chin,  sometimes  ex- 
tending under  ear-coverts.  Call-note  weak. 

M.  f.  cinereocapilla  (.\shy-headed  Wagtail),  as  thunbergi,  but  chin  and  throat 
white  and  eye-stripe  more  distinct. 

M.  f.  beenia  (Sykes’s  Wagtail),  much  paler  on  head  than  in  flava  (light 
crowns  showing  amid  other  darker-headed  birds  at  fifty  yards  and  more), 
superciliary  not  very  obvious  in  the  field,  more  white  in  ear-coverts  making 
them  paler  in  comparison  with  flava. 

M.  f.  lutea  (Kirghiz  Steppes  Yellow'  W’agtail),  greater  extent  of  yellow  on 
head  than  in  flavissima,  crown  and  ear-coverts  rarely  showing  any  green  in 
the  field,  yellow  of  forepart  of  head  and  under-parts  faintly  but  distinctly 
tinged  orange  in  many  birds. 

iU.  /.  flavissima  (British  Yellow  Wagtail),  from  lutea  by  distinct  head- 
pattern  and  absence  of  orange  “glow”. 

M.  f.  fcldegg  (Black-headed  Wagtail),  forehead,  crown,  ear-coverts  and 
upper  nape  black,  under-parts  entirely  yellow  including  chin.  Call-note  very 
strong  and  clear,  distinguishable  enough  to  attract  one’s  attention  to  the  bird 
in  flight  with  other  races. 

There  being'  little  agreement  so  far  on  the  systematic  listing  of 
the  races  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  and  as  the  B.O.U.  Check-list  is 
incomplete,  I have  followed  that  used  by  Meinertzhagen  (1954), 
which  includes  all  the  races  I saw. 


COMPOSITION  OF  INTER-R.\CI.VL  FLOCKS 

The  following  table  gives  the  dates,  localities  and  racial  com- 
position of  all  the  flocks  of  which  detailed  examination  was 
possible. 


Date  Locality 


J953 


4th  Jan. 
25th 

Nanyuki  

9 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

27th 

3 

1 

0 

31st 

4 

1 

3 

'»4th  Feh. 

Naro  Morn  

c.lOO 

12 

24 

4 

18th  Mar.  Nanvnki 

3 

1 

31st 

Mem  

C.lOO 

10 

2 C.70 

12th  Apr. 
13th 

Timau  

C.20 

1 

T 

19 

C.30 

T 

30 

17th 

12 

10 

3rd  Oct.  Lake  Nakuru  

24th  

C.40 

C.50 

2 

40 

1 

38 

10 

25th 

C.50 

40 

1 

10 

3 1 St 

30 

30 

29th  Nov. 

c.50 

50 

1 

9th  Dec. 

50 

50 

inth 

50 

50 

1954 

9th  Ian.  T.ake  Nakuru  

50 

50 

16th 

C.lOO 

60 

5 1 

6th  Feb. 

Entebbe  (Uganda)  .. 

c.50 

40 

2 

5 

<0 


3 


1=0 


1 


5 
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It  will  be  seen  that  no  flock  included  above  exceeded  one  hundred 
birds.  This  was  true  of  all  my  observations,  despite  the  heavy 
concentration  of  the  birds  in  certain  areas. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OLDER  RECORDS 

Van  Someren  (1931)  listed  the  following  races  of  Motacilla  flava 
as  occurring  in  Kenya:  jlavissima,  campestris  (=  lutea),  baema 
(=  beema),  flava,  cinereocapilla,  thunbergi,  feldegg  and  leuco- 
cephala.  The  above  records  include  all  these,  except  the  last.  In 
addition  I am  personally  convinced  that  a group  of  twenty-four 
birds  in  the  flock  at  Naro  Moro  on  24th  February  1953  were 
dombrowskii,  generally  thought  to  be  a flava  x feldegg  hybrid. 

In  1952/54  the  commonest  races  were  flava  and  lutea.  Tliun- 
bergi  were  seen  frequently  but  in  small  numbers.  The  other  races 
appeared  only  in  big  concentrations  and  during  times  of  strong 
passage.  These  remarks  are  based  on  all  my  observations  and 
not  only  on  those  included  in  the  table. 

DOES  FLAVISSIMA  REACH  EAST  AFRICA? 

Different  views  have  been  expressed  about  the  occurrence  in 
East  Africa  of  fla^lssima,  whose  main  winter-quarters  are  in 
West  Africa.  Van  Someren  claims  annual  occurrence,  with  Kenya 
records  from  September  to  April,  though  birds  were  “mostly 
seen  . . . January  and  February’’,  which  suggests  a further  influx 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  numerous  sight  records  from 
Nyasaland  and  several  specimens  have  been  taken  there.  Meinertz- 
hagen  (1954)  in  his  summary  of  the  group’s  distribution,  gives 
the  winter  range  of  flavissima  as  “West  Africa,  the  Upper  Nile 
Valley  and  south  to  Portuguese  East  Africa’’,  a broad  statement 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  caution  of  other  writers.  Smith 
(1950)  considered  records  of  flavissima  in  East  Africa  likely  to 
be  attributable  to  confusion  with  lutea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I have  one  definite  record  of  birds  that  were 
apparently  flavissima.  There  were  three  at  Meru  from  31st  March 
to  4th  April  1953.  I think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  flavissima  reaching  East  Africa.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  autumn  records  in  the  Mediterranean  are  confined  to 
the  extreme  west  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  eastward  movement 
to  and  down  the  Nile  valley.  To  reach  East  Africa  the  birds  are 
faced  with  a trans-cor\tinental  journey  from  west  to  east.  Is  this 
I more  improbable  than  trans-atlantic  drift?  I suggest  that  the 
'Spring  records  of  flavissima  in  Malta,  Italy  and  Sicily  may  arise 
because  birds  of  this  race,  which  reach  East  Africa,  go  north  with 
the  races  habitually  wintering  in  that  area,  and  by  their  route, 
correcting  their  direction  on  reaching  eastern  North  Africa. 

HABITAT  PREFERENCE  BETWEEN  RACES 

Motacilla  flava  is  generally  distributed  in  suitable  localities 
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throughout  Kenya,  but  the  volume  of  my  records  allows  no  sum- 
mary of  general  habitat  preferences  for  the  whole  area.  Howe\  er, 
in  the  Rift  V^alley  the  race  hitea  showed  a strikingly  different 
habitat  preference  from  the  darker-headed  races.  Near  Lake 
Nakuru,  jlava  wagtails  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  marshes 
and  lagoons  of  the  lake  itself,  on  the  cattle-grazed  plains  near-by 
and  on  the  playing  fields  of  an  army  camp  four  miles  away.  At  the 
lake,  save  for  a few  Jiitea  in  early  autumn,  all  adult  birds  that 
could  be  determined  were  of  the  races  jlava,  thiinbergi  and  ciuereo- 
capilla.  On  the  plains,  an  area  with  little  standing  water,  birds 
present  were  almost  equally  divided  between  jlava  and  lutea  with 
the  latter  slightly  more  common.  Wagtails  observed  on  the  dry 
playing  fields  were  without  exception  liiiea.  This  suggests  that 
lutea  is  less  dependent  on  water  and  such  a view  is  borne  out  to 
some  extent  because  during  the  northward  passage  of  these  birds 
in  March  and  .April  1953,  in  the  drier  areas  to  the  north-west  and 
north  of  Mt.  Kenya,  liiiea  was  the  dominant  race,  while  in  the 
wetter  areas  to  the  south  and  cast  of  the  mountain  the  darker- 
headed  races  at  times  out-numbered  lutea. 

SUMM.VRY 

1.  The  paper  contains  some  observations  on  the  Yellow  AA'ag- 
tail  [Moiacilla  jlava)  taken  from  records  made  in  Kenya  Colony 
from  November  1952  to  February  1954,  which  show  the  sub- 
specific integration  on  passage  and  in  winter  localities. 

2.  The  character's  used  to  distinguish  the  various  races  of 
Motacilla  jlava  in  the  field  are  described. 

3.  Records  of  all  inter-racial  flocks  studied  in  detail  are  given 
in  tabulated  form. 

4.  A brief  comparison  with  older  records  is  made,  with  notes 
on  the  present  relative  abundance  of  the  various  races. 

5.  The  possibility  of  the  British  breeding  race  occurring  in 
Kenya  is  reviewed. 

6.  Mention  is  made  of  habitat  preferences  between  the  darker- 
headed  races  and  lutea. 
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BLACK  DUCK  IN  CO.  KILKENNY : A BIRD 
NEW  TO  IRELAND  AND  BRITAIN 

By  P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.J. 

On  i2th  February  1954  a cluck,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Frank  Hudson,  Carriganore,  Waterford,  was  received  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Ireland,  Dublin.  Mr.  P.  E.  Dunn  and  I 
identified  it  as  a Black  Duck  (.4na5  ruhripes),  a native  of  eastern 
North  America  and  a species  hitherto  not  recorded  in  Europe. 
Owing’  to  its  condition  the  taxidermist  was  unable  to  sex  it,  but 
the  skin  was  sent  to  Mr.  Peter  Scott,  who  confirmed  the  identifi- 
cation and  stated  that  it  was  an  adult  female. 

The  credit  for  this  addition  to  our  list  of  birds  g'oes  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son. On  a visit  to  the  poulterer’s  shop  of  Messrs.  M.  J.  Flana- 
gan, 18  Broad  St.,  Waterford,  he  noticed  the  unusual  plumag'e  of 
this  supposed  “Mallard”,  and  wishing-  to  purchase  it  he  was  told 
that  it  had  already  been  sold  to  a customer.  However,  an  inter- 
chang-e  was  made  and  he  secured  the  duck  for  presentation  to  the 
Museum.  He  was  informed  that  the  bird  had  been  shot  by  a 
farmer  named  Croke,  who  lives  at  Listrolin,  a villag^e  about  three 
miles  west  of  Mullinavat,  Co.  Kilkenny.  From  an  examination  of 
the  shop  register  he  found  that  the  duck  was  received  on  5th 
February  1954  from  Croke  himself  by  Harry  London,  an  assistant 
in  the  shop.  London,  who  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
handling’  wildfowl,  realized  that  this  duck  was  not  an  ordinary 
“Mallard”' and  pointed  out  the  fact  to  Croke. 

Mr.  Hudson  also  paid  a visit  to  Croke  in  Listrolin  and  was 
shown  the  marsh,  adjoining  a stream,  where  the  duck  had  been 
shot.  Croke  informed  him  that  two  ducks,  which  he  considered 
to  be  of  the  same  colour,  rose  together  from  the  marsh  and  that 
he  brought  down  both,  but  one  was  only  winged  and  escaped  in 
the  stream. 

.-\s  the  Black  Duck  is  not  found  in  our  handbooks,  a brief  des- 
cription may  be  of  interest.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Mallard, 
and  is  not  unlike  a female  Mallard,  but  it  is  darker.  The  name 
“Black  Duck”  is  less  appropriate  than  “Dusky  Duck”,  another 
but  infrequently  used  name,  for  it  is  not  black  like  a Common 
Scoter  [Melauitta  nigya),  but  dusky  brown  above  and  paler  below. 
Two  outstanding  and  diagnostic  features  of  this  otherwise  drab 
duck  are  the  speculum,  which  is  purplish  blue  framed  in  velvety 
black,  without  any  visible  white,  and  the  under-surface  of  the 
wing,  which  is  w’hite.  The  crown  is  blackish  with  pale  brown 
streaks;  the  neck,  lighter  than  the  crown,  is  greyish-brown  with 
dark  streaking;  the  back  is  dusky  with  lighter  edging  to  the 
feathers ; the  bill  is  olive  and  the  feet  orange-red  with  dusky  webs. 

[Photographs  of  Black  Duck,  taken  in  .America  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson, 
appear  on  plates  45  and  46. — Eds.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BLACK  DUCK 

By  Peter  Scott 

The  chances  of  the  Black  Duck  {Anas  riibripes)  shot  in  Ireland  on 
5th  February  1954  ha^•ing•  escaped  from  captivity  may  be  regarded 
as  negligible.  Very  few  are  kept  in  waterfowl  collections,  and 
although  they  have  been  bred  at  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  the 
young  have  always  been  permanently  pinioned ; no  record  can 
be  traced  of  any  offspring  of  these  birds  having  been  allowed  to 
fly  or  of  any  other  source  of  full-winged  Black  Ducks  in  Europe. 

The  Black  Duck  breeds  in  north-eastern  North  America  from 
Labrador  south  to  N.  Carolina  and  west  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Its 
breeding-range  takes  in  James  Bay  at  the  southern  end  of 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

After  the  breeding-season  many  move  further  north  and  further 
west  greatly  extending'  the  range  of  the  species,  but  at  the  limit 
of  the  southward  migration  the  Black  Ducks  are  concentrated  into 
a much  smaller  area  bounded  by  the  cast  coast  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Florida,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  lower  half  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  range  has  recently  been 
extending  westward. 

The  Black  Duck  is  held  to  be  a distinct  species  from  the  Mal- 
lard (.4.  platyrhynchos)  because  the  breeding-ranges  of  the  two 
forms  overlap,  and  although  hybridization  between  the  two  has 
been  frequently  recorded,  no  large  hybrid  population  has  dc\el- 
oped.  Nevertheless,  the  two  must  be  very  closely  related  and  the 
Black  Duck  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Mallard 
in  eastern  North  America.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  arrival  of 
Mallards  in  the  Black  Ducks’  area  may  be  comparatively  recent 
and  partly  assisted  by  man. 

Supposed  local  races  have  been  separated  in  the  past,  but  these 
are  not  now  generally  accepted,  the  differences  being  attributed 
to  difl'erent  sex  and  age  groups,  and  to  individual  variation. 
(The  Florida,  and  Mexican  Ducks  are  now  regarded  as  subspecies 
of  platyrhynchos — A.  p.  fiilvigiiJa  and  A.  p.  diazi.) 

Over  its  range  the  Black  Duck  is  the  most  sought-after  of  the 
sporting  ducks.  Its  extreme  wariness  is  proverbial.  It  is  rather 
rarely  found  in  large  flocks,  but  is  very  widely  spread  on  both 
fresh  water  and  on  the  coast.  Although  its  food  is  mostly  vege- 
table, some  birds  have  been  found  with  stomachs  containing 
nothing  but  animal  matter — amphipods  and  molluscs. 

It  is  common  in  parks  in  many  cities  in  the  eastern  United 
States — including  New  York — and  is  also  found  round  many  har- 
bours. Like  the  Mallard  it  soon  becomes  tame  when  not  perse- 
cuted. 
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SPECIAL  REVIEW 

By  D.  D.  Harber 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Under  the  general 
editorship  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  N.  A.  Gladkov.  (State 
Publishers  ‘'Soviet  Science”,  Moscow,  1951-54).  6 vols. 

(In  Russian). 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  3 (1951  : 680  pages)* 

(Part  II) 

The  Lariformes  are  considered  a separate  order  by  the  Russians 
and  are  dealt  with  by  G.  P.  Dementiev.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
writes,  they  approach  the  waders  and  on  the  other  the  auks.  But 
“the  common  morphological  characteristics  are  not  numerous  and 
the  biological  differences  are  very  considerable.  Therefore  the 
Charadriiformes  of  the  old  (and  of  some  new)  authors,  where 
auks,  gulls  and  waders  are  united  in  a single  order,  are  a mixed 
group.  The  probabilit}^  of  a common  origin  is  of  course  not 
enough  to  permit  these  biologically  dift'erent  birds  to  be  attributed 
to  one  order.”  The  wide-spread  opinion  that  birds  of  this  order 
are  harmful  because  they  feed  on  fish  cannot  be  considered  cor- 
rect. Most  commonly  they  take  fish  which  is  dead  or  dying  and 
only  a small  percentage  of  fish  which  is  useful  to  Man.  Moreover 
the  larger  birds  of  this  order  destroy  obnoxious  rodents  and  the 
value  of  gulls  and  terns  in  destroying  insect  pests  is  recognised 
in  “all  the  most  recent  investigations”. 

The  Great  Skua  (Stercorarius  skua)  is  a rare  bird  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  being  occasionally  recorded  between  the  Murman  coast 
and  Novaya  Zemlya.  There  are  old  records  for  the  Kiev  district 
about  which  the  writer  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Pomarine 
Skua  (S.  pomarinus)  has  occurred  on  a number  of  occasions  on 
migration  in  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Visits  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  “are  probable  but  in  fact  remain  unproved”. 
The  Arctic  Skua  (S.  parasiticus)  breeds  as  far  south  as  Kam- 
chatka. Breeding  on  the  New  Siberian  Islands  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  certain.  While  it  outnumbers  the  Pomarine  Skua 
in  Europe  it  is  outnumbered  by  it  in  Siberia.  The  Long-tailed 
'Skua  (S.  longicaudus)  does  not  normally  nest  on  Spitsbergen  or 
on  Jan  Mayen.  Details  are  given  of  seasonal  variations  of  the 
food  of  this  and  the  last  species.  The  race  paUescens  of  the  Long- 

* Discussions  of  the  contents  of  volumes  i and  2 appeared  in  previous 
issues  on  pages  221-224  and  268-276.  The  first  part  of  volume  3 was  described 
on  pages  3 13-3 19. 
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tailed  Skua  (given  as  doubtful  by  The  Handbook)  is  recognized 
and  is  stated  to  breed  eastwards  from  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Kolyma.  Birds  from  the  New  Siberian  Islands  and  the  lower 
Indigirka  are  transitional  in  type. 

The  Ivory  Gull  [Pagophila  ebnrnca)  probably  nests  at  about 
lat.  75°  N.  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  the  actual  site  has  not  yet 
been  found.  It  nests  on  Lone  Island  (Einsamkeit),  on  Severnaya 
Zemlya  and  perhaps  on  Bennett,  Herald  and  Polynia.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  fresh  information  on  nesting  on  these  last 
three  islands  since  APClintock  wrote  in  1856.  On  rare  occasions 
stragglers  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  Soviet  Lbiion.  Its  incu- 
bation period  is  given  as  a little  less  than  a month.  On  Novaya 
Zemlya  it  has  been  observed  to  attack  young  auks  (Gorbunov, 
1929).  The  breeding  of  the  Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyja)  on 
A'aigach  (Waigatz),  given  as  doubtful  in  The  Handbook,  is  con- 
firmed. There  are  a number  of  records  of  this  species  for  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  largest  colony  of  the  typical  form 
(off  the  Murman  coast)  has  rather  more  than  6,000  pairs.  Its 
incubation  period  is  stated  to  be  24-25  days.  The  range  of  the 
eastern  race  pollicaris  is  not  fully  known,  but  it  is  believed  not 
to  nest  on  Wrangcl  and  Herald  Islands. 

It  is  stated  that  recent  investigations  have  added  little  to  the 
information  on  the  distribution  of  Ross’s  Gull  [Rhodostethia 
rosea)  obtained  by  Buturlin  in  1905.  It  may  perhaps  nest  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yana  and  on  the  lower  Khroma.  It  may  extend 
about  100  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  There  arc 
indications  that  in  years  of  severe  flooding  this  bird  may  not  nest 
at  all  and  this  may  explain  its  early  appearance  at  times  in  the 
north.  Four  eggs  (one  of  them  infertile)  were  once  found  in  a 
nest.  Its  incubation  period  is  rather  more  than  three  weeks.  It 
apparently  winters  in  those  parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  free  from 
ice.  Since  1949  this  species  has  been  put  on  the  list  of  com- 
pletely protected  birds  in  Yakutia.  Sabine’s  Gull  {Xenia  sabini) 
nests  on  Wrangel  Island  (not  given  in  The  Handbook).  It  is  very 
rare  in  the  interior.  It  is  suggested  that  this  bird  probably 
winters  in  the  ice-free  parts  of  the  northern  seas.  Flocking  and 
the  desertion  of  nesting  localities  begins  very  early ; Torgashev 
saw  a flock  of  120-150  on  15th  July  on  the  lower  Khatanga.  It  is 
a rare  bird  in  the  Palajarctic. 

.Apart  from  a few  in  Fsthonia,  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull 
{Lams  marinas)  nests  only  on  the  Alurman  coast  and  its  islands 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  “Statements  as  to  its  nesting  on  Kanin,  on 
V’aigach,  on  the  lower  Pechora  (Pleske,  1928)  are  not  confirmed 
and  all  information  about  encountering  the  tlreat  Black-backed 
Gull  both  here  and  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia  is  founded  on  confusion 
with  other  species.’’  Its  incubation  period  is  given  as  29-50  ilays. 
The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  fascas)  does  not  nest  on  the 
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eastern  Murman  coast  nor  on  most  of  the  White  Sea  coast.  It 
regularly  winters  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Great  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ichythyaetus)  breeds  in  the 
Crimea;  at  the  delta  of  the  Volga  and  in  an  area  to  the  west  of 
this  river  but  not  further  north  than  Stalingrad  (Kalmuck 
Steppe) ; in  North  Kazakhstan  (Kirghiz  Steppes)  about  as  far  as 
lat.  50°  N.  ; round  the  north,  east  and  south  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian; on  the  Aral  Sea;  on  Lake  Teli-kul;  on  the  lower  Syr-Daria 
(episodically) ; apparently  eastern  Pamirs ; Balkash ; Ala-kul ; 
Sassyk-kul ; Issyk-kul ; Zaisan ; sporadically  on  the  large  lakes  of 
north-west  Mongolia  and  south  Altai.  There  is  also  an  isolated 
colony  on  Lake  Chany  in  the  Baraba  Steppe  and  there  is  possibly 
one  on  Lake  Sevan  in  Armenia.  In  the  Soviet  Union  it  winters  on 
the  south  Caspian,  on  the  upper  Amu-Daria  (apparently)  and  in 
the  Crimea  (occasionally).  It  is  common  on  the  islands  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  On  Komsomol  Island  in  the  former  up 
to  3,000  birds  were  counted  in  1948.  In  the  Syr-Daria  delta  the 
first  eggs  are  laid  at  the  beginning  of  April.  There  appears  to  be 
still  no  information  regarding  incubation  and  fledging  periods. 
Among  the  items  of  food  listed  are  the  eggs  and  young  of  other 
birds  and  rodents. 

The  race  sibiricus  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  ridibundus)  is 
not  recognized  and  thus  the  typical  race  is  given  as  breeding  as 
far  east  as  Kamchatka  and  Sakhalin.  This  species  is  considered 
to  be  very  valuable  to  agriculture  by  eating  rodents  and  insects, 
and  regret  is  expressed  that  so  many  birds  bred  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fall  victims  to  gunners  while  wintering  or  on  passage  in 
western  and  southern  Europe.  The  race  relictus  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Black-headed  Gull  (L.  melanocephaliis)  is  rejected.  It  is 
considered  possible  that  the  single  specimen  from  which  this  race 
is  described  is  in  fact  an  aberrant  example  of  L.  brunneicephalus, 
particularly  since  no  one  has  since  been  able  to  find  another  in 
Mongolia  which  country  has  been  “sufiiciently  well  investigated 
ornithologically”.  There  are  still  no  details  known  of  the  incu- 
bation and  fledging  periods  of  the  Mediterranean  Black-headed 
Gull. 

The  Little  Gull  (L.  mmutiis)  normally  breeds  only  as  far  south 
as  the  Volga-Ural  Steppes  apart  from  sporadic  breeding  in  the 
Crimea,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  Lake  Sevan  in  Armenia.  There  is 
an  isolated  colony  in  Volhynia.  It  does  not  nest  in  Central  Asia 
but  does  so  as  far  east  as  Lake  Zaisan.  Then  there  is  a gap  and 
breeding  begins  again  a little  to  the  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is 
not  clear  how  far  east  its  range  extends  from  there,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  reaches  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  whole  its 
numbers  are  only  moderate  and  its  colonies  are  not  of  large  size. 
Its  incubation-period  is  given  as  23  days  (quoted  from  Tischler, 
1941)  and  the  young  fly  when  21-24  days  old. 
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The  White-winged  Black  Tern  {Chlidonias  leucopterus)  possibly 
nests  in  the  Novgorod  district.  This  is  given  as  certain  in  The 
Handbook.  There  is  a gap  in  its  distribution  in  central  Siberia 
between  the  upper  Ob  and  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  Outside  the 
Soviet  Union  it  is  found  in  an  isolated  area  of  north-west  Mon- 
golia. From  Transbaikalia  it  nests  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  south 
Sakhalin.  Since  the  time  of  Pallas  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  it  is  to  be  found  on  Kamchatka.  Its  southern  limit  in  central 
Kazakhstan  is  not  clear  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  breeds  on 
the  Syr-Daria  and  the  Amu-Daria.,  It  is  abundant  in  northern 
Kazakhstan,  the  Kulunda  and  Baraba  Steppes  but  sporadic  and 
scarce  on  the  Black  Sea.  Apparently  nothing  is  known  about  its 
incubation  and  fledging  periods.  Apart  from  insects  it  has  been 
known  to  eat  (more  rarely)  small  fish,  frogs,  tadpoles,  worms  and 
spiders.  The  Whiskered  Tern  (C.  hybi'ida)  is  said  to  nest  in 
Bessarabia  and  Podolia  on  the  basis  of  old  information  “which 
requires  confirmation’’.  In  Soviet  Asia  it  does  not  nest  further 
east  than  the  Syr-Daria  and  the  y\mu-Daria.  The  statements  of 
Sushkin  as  to  nesting  in  the  Zaisan  area  were  probably  based  on 
birds  of  passage.  Only  in  Turkmenia  can  this  species  be  con- 
sidered not  only  common  but  abundant.  There  is  a colony  of 
several  hundred  pairs  in  the  Astrakhan  sanctuary.  Incubation 
lasts  not  less  than  i8  days  and  the  young  fly  when  about  21  days 
old. 

The  Black  Tern  (C.  niger)  does  not  breed  on  the  Ust  Yurt  or  on 
the  Mangyshlak  Peninsula.  It  is  only  numerous  in  the  south  of 
European  Russia,  in  north-west  Kazakhstan,  and  in  south-west 
Siberia.  It  “undoubtedly  has  a positive  significance  for  agricul- 
ture by  destroying  harmful  insects.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
sider that  it  does  any  concrete  harm  to  fisheries’’,  d'he  Caspian 
Tern  {Hydroprogne  caspia)  -nests  as  far  east  as  Lake  Zaisan  in 
central  Siberia  and  there  is  a colony  on  Lake  Uryug-nor  in  north- 
west Mongolia.  Otherwise  there  are  no  more  until  the  Far  East 
where  breeding  takes  place  in  Ussuria.  It  is  common  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  places  on  the  .\ral  Sea  and  in  east  Kazakh- 
stan. In  the  Crimea  and  in  Esthonia  there  are  only  a few.  In 
the  Black  Sea  area  two  eggs  are  normally  laid  [The  Handbook 
quotes  three  as  being  usual  in  this  area).  In  parts  of  central  Asia 
it  appears  to  lay  during  the  first  half  of  May. 

I'hd  Gull-billed  Tern  [Gelochelidon  nilotica)  nests  as  far  cast  as 
Lake  Zaisan  in  Siberia  and  there  is  “apparently”  an  isolated 
colony  in  south-east  'Fransbaikalia.  While  it  is  usually  a bird  of 
the  plains  it  nests  by  mountain  lakes  up  to  about  6,500  feet  in 
Armenia.  It  docs  not  form  big  colonies:  in  north-west  Kazakh- 
stan its  colonics  contain  up  to  150  pairs  and  on  the  .Aral  Sea  up  to 
300.  It  can  be  regarded  as  common  in  central  .Asia.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  any  decrease  in  numbers  during  the  last  century  such 
as  has  taken  place  in  western  Europe.  It  normally  lays  three 
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eetrs  “but  sometimes  several  females  lay  in  one  nest;  then  there 
are  5,  6 and  even  17  {sic)  eggs  m a nest  . 

The  Sandwich  Tern  [Sterna  sandvicensis)  is  a rare  bird  in  the 
'Soviet  Union  and  there  are  considerable  colonies  only  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  though  there  are  lesser  colonies  on 
the  Caspian.  Four  races  of  the  Common  Tern  (S.  hirundo)  are 
recognized.  The  typical  race  breeds  as  far  east  as  the  Yenesei  and 
the  borders  of  Altai.  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  ringing 
it  winters  in  Africa.  In  places  (Kirghisia  and  Armenia)  it  nests 
at  a height  of  about  6,500  feet.  It  is  numerous  in  the  plains  of 
central  Asia,  in  north-west  Kazakhstan  and  south-west  Siberia 
and  in  many  localities  in  the  south  of  the  European  part  of  the 
'Soviet  Lhiion.  The  race  minussensis  breeds  from  south-east 
'.Altai  to  Transbaikalia,  extending  into  Mongolia.  The  race  tibe- 
tana  is  found  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  eastern  Pamirs.  The  race 
longipennis  (which  has  a completely  black  bill)  breeds  from  the 
eastern  limits  of  minussensis  to  the  Anadyr  (though  not  to  the 
coast  there),  Kamchatka,  the  Amur  and  Sakhalin.  An  unfortunate 
.error  has  been  made  on  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  these 
races.  These  are  numbered  from  i to  4 but  no  4 appears  on  the 
map.  There  are,  however,  two  3s  and  one  of  these  should  be  4. 
The  Arctic  Tern  (S.  macrura)  nests  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Siberia  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
'•Apparently  it  does  not  nest  on  either  Kolguev  or  Kamchatka.  The 
'Southern  limit  of  its  range  more  or  less  coincides  with  that  of  the 
tundra  though  it  penetrates  further  south  along  large  rivers.  It 
appears  that  after  the  end  of  the  breeding-season  the  birds  from 
both  the  European  and  .Asiatic  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  first 
fly  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  then  turn  west 
and  make  for  the  .Atlantic.  There  are  very  few  records  for  the 
interior. 

The  Little  Tern  [S.  edhifrons)  is  common  in  parts  of  central 
Asia  where  the  largest  colonies  (up  to  50  pairs)  appear  to  be  on 
the  .Aral  Sea.  It  is  rare  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia  and  in 
western  Siberia.  The  race  sinensis  nests  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Ussuria.  The  race  saiindersi  (which  is  regarded  as  a separate 
■species  by  the  author)  has  been  claimed  in  the  piast  for  various 
oarts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  these  claims  are  considered  to  relate 
to  aberrant  specimens  of  S.  a.  albifrons. 

The  Ralliformes  are  by  E.  P.  Spangenberg.  Tlie  Coot  {Fidica 
2tra)  winters  in  huge  numbers  in  the  Caspian  and  in  parts  of 
central  .Asia.  Many  perish  in  unusually  severe  winters,  falling 
victims  to  jackals  and  birds  of  prey.  Many  are  obtained  for  food 
and  in  .Azerbaijan  this  species  provides  80%  of  the  total  winter 
aatch  of  birds  while  much  the  same  is  the  case  in  Turkmenia. 
The  flesh  of  the  Coot  in  winter  is  said  to  be  “of  high  quality  and 
is  distinguished  by  exceptionally  large  layers  of  fat’’.  But  in 
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summer  it  is  of  little  value.  The  Moorhen  [GalUnula  chloropiis) 
breeds  as  far  east  as  south-west  Altai  and  also  in  Ussuria,  but  in 
the  area  between  its  status  seems  uncertain  though  it  has  been 
reported  as  breeding'  in  south-west  Transbaikalia.  Its  northern 
limit  is  not  fully  known.  As  a breeding'  species  it  is  particularly 
numerous  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Transcaucasia.  Large  numbers 
winter  in  the  last  locality  and  some  in  central  Asia. 

The  Water  Rail  (Rallus  aqiiaticus)  winters  in  the  Crimea  and  the 
northern  Caucasus  and  (“in  hug'e  numbers’’)  in  Transcaucasia. 
Many  perish  in  snowy  winters,  not  so  much  from  cold  or  from  lack 
of  food  as  from  predators.  .As  a breeding  species  it  is  only  reported 
as  numerous  from  a few  localities,  e.g'.  in  the  Pinsk  marshes,  in 
places  in  the  Dniepropetrovsk  and  Chkvalov  districts.  The  Corn- 
crake [Crex  crex)  “is  almost  everywhere  common  or  even  abun- 
dant where  suitable  habitats  are  available.  It  is  relatively  rare  at 
the  limits  of  its  area  and  is  not  numerous  in  the  Semirechinsk  dis- 
trict. The  total  number  of  birds  in  the  IJ.S.S.R.  is  enormous’’.  It 
seems  to  be  absent  from  the  area  between  the  Caspian  and  Lake 
Balkash,  apart  from  the  Semirechinsk  district.  In  places  (the 
Crimea)  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a game  bird  when  on  passage. 

The  Little  Crake  (Porzana  parva)  has  bred  as  far  north  as 
Rybinsk  (1950)  but  this  appears  to  be  exceptional.  It  is  rare  in 
the  north  and  east  of  its  area  but  common  and  even  abundant  in 
the  south,  e.g.  Armenia,  many  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  northern 
Kazakhstan  and  the  Chkvalov  district.  Its  total  numbers  are 
“very  considerable’’.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  24-hourly  intervals. 
Both  sexes  incubate  but  mainly  the  female.  Incubation  apparently 
begins  about  halfway  through  the  laying  and  lasts  20-21 
days.  The  race  ilhistris  is  rejected.  The  Spotted  Crake  (P.  por- 
zana) is  common  in  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Transcaucasia 
(though  not  numerous  in  the  lowlands  there)  and  is  abundant 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern,  middle  and,  in  places, 
northern  zones  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  docs  not  rcc|uire  suc'n 
moist  localities  as  the  Little  Crake  and  Baillon’s  Crake  and  is 
“quite  content  with  damp,  grassy  meadows  with  small  expanses 
of  open  water’’.  Apparently  two  broods  are  raised  annuallv. 
.According  to  the  observations  of  the  author,  incubation  lasts  20 
days.  The  young  fly  when  7 or  8 weeks  old.  The  northern  limit 
of  the  range  of  the  typical  race  of  Baillon’s  Crake  (P.  pitsilla)  in 
the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  Smolensk. 
T'ambov,  Gorki,  Ulianovsk,  Ufa.  In  Asia  its  range  appears  to 
extend  through  southern  Siberia  and  central  Asia  to  the  Ear  East. 
On  the  whole  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  Little  Crake  but  con- 
siderably less  so  tlian  the  Spotted  Crake. 


FIELD-NOTES  ON  SOME  ASIAN 
LEAF- WARBLERS— II 

By  H.  G.  Alexander 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  [antea,  pp.  293-299)  dealt  with  those 
leaf-warblers  or  willow  warblers  [Phylloscopus)  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  pale  wing-bars  ; in  this  second  part  I turn  to 
those  species  that  have  no  wing'-bar  and  add  notes  on  some  very 
similar  warblers  belonging  to  other  genera — Hippolais,  Locustella 
and  Acrocephalus.  We  are  here  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
difficult  groups  of  birds,  from  the  point  of  view  of  field-identifi- 
cation : little  brown  warblers  with  no  obvious  plumage  distinc- 
tions. They  can  be  confusing  enough  in  the  hand.  When,  far 
from  coming  to  hand,  they  skulk  about  in  cover,  never  resting  in 
one  position  in  full  view  for  a moment,  they  can  be  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  often  literally  impossible  to  identify.  There  are,  of 
course,  slight  plumage  differences ; but  in  most  cases  the  more 
important  diagnostic  features  may  be  the  colour  or  shape  of  the 
bill  or  legs ; or,  where  the  closely  related  genera  are  concerned, 
the  shape  of  tail  or  wings.  Behaviour  and  call-notes  are  also 
important. 

leaf-warblers  with  no  WING-BARS 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  points  of  field- 
identification  for  the  less-known  species,  including  some  not  yet 
recorded  from  western  Europe;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  begin  with 
some  reference  to  the  familiar  British  species.  Those  who  have 
spent  a life-time  among  Chiffehaffs  {Phylloscopus  collybita)  and 
Willow  Warblers  {Pli.  trochilus)  will,  I think,  be  the  first  to  agree 
that,  except  when  they  are  singing,  it  is  often  hard,  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  distinguish  these  two  species  satisfactorily  in  the  field. 
Birds  with  really  pale  legs  must  be  Willow  Warblers;  but  P.  J. 
Conder  and  Joan  Keighley  {antea,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  238-240)  have 
shown  from  birds  handled  at  Skokholm,  that  in  some  months  of 
the  year  a small  proportion  of  Willow  Warblers  have  legs  as  dark 
as  any  Chiffehaif.  In  plumage  there  is  a good  deal  of  variation 
in  both  species.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in 
all  probability  there  is  similar  seasonal  and  individual  variation 
within  some  of  the  “rare”  species,  which,  because  of  their  dis- 
tribution, have  been  watched  much  less  by  ornithologists  than  our 
two  common  breeding  species. 

In  autumn,  some  Willow  Warblers  (juvenile  birds)  are  almost 
primrose  yellow  on  the  under-parts  ; at  the  other  extreme,  some 
Chift'chaft's,  especially  immigrants  of  the  northern  races,  are  with- 
out any  yellow.  Such  individuals  can  be  safely  assigned  to  the 
respective  species.  Others  cannot.  Reference  may  here  be  made 
to  earlier  discussions  of  the  subspecies  of  the  Chiffehaif  in  Brit- 
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ish  Birds  (vol.  xliv,  pp.  94,  358*;  also  vol.  x,  p.  263  and  vol  xi, 

P-  215). 

Next,  there  is  the  Wood  Warbler  (Ph.  sibilatrix).  A Phyllos- 
copiis  with  yellowish-g'reen  mantle,  yellow  throat  and  pure-white 
under-parts  is  a Wood  Warbler.  If  it  lacks  this  combination  of 
colours,  it  is  not  a AVood  W'arbler.  The  unusually  long  wing 
helps  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the  i 
Willow  Warbler.  Very  yellow  immature  Willow  W'arblers  in 
autumn  can  be  mistaken  for  Wood  Warblers ; but  thev  are  never 
green  on  the  mantle  or  white  on  the  lower  breast  and  flanks  and 
belly.  Wood  Warblers  always  are. 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  [Ph.  bouelli)  has  only  very  recently  found 
its  way  into  the  British  list.  But  its  breeding-range  now  extends 
so  near  to  Britain  that  its  visits  may  be  expected  to  increase  in 
number.  In  size  and  shape  it  is  not  unlike  the  W’ood  Warbler, 
but  the  plumage  is  normally  very  different.  The  whole  of  the 
upper-parts,  apart  from  the  yellowish  rump,  are  pl;ain  grey- 
brown  ; the  under-parts  are  dull  white  and  this  colour  is  less 
clear  than  in  the  Wood  AA’arbler,  while  Bonelli’s  also  lacks  the 
yellow  of  the  throat.  The  yellow  rump  can  sometimes  be  a useful 
additional  field  character  for  Bonelli’s,  but  it  is  not  always  obvious, 
and  it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  characters. 

I spent  some  time  watching  Bonelli’s  at  close  quarters  in  Switz- 
erland in  June  1954,  and  I noticed  that  when  the  wing-quills  are 
viewed  from  a position  almost  at  the  level  of  the  observer  they  j| 
can  look  yellowish-brown.  This  is  a point  worth  remembering  i 
in  connection  with  other  species  ; namely  that,  whilst  the  upper-  » 

parts  often  appear  a nearly  uniform  colour  when  seen  from  above,  % 

a level  view  of  the  wing  emphasizes  the  difference  in  tone  which  | 
often  exists  between  the  edges  of  the  wing-quills  and  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  the  mantle. 

Here  is  another  recent  experience  which  may  underline  the  need 
for  caution  in  identifying  these  species.  Two  weeks  after  th.e 
observations  on  Bonelli’s  just  recorded,  I was  in  a copse  in  south 
Worcestershire  and  came  upon  a couple  of  Phylloscopi  appar- 
ently concerned  about  their  nest  or  young.  Both  were  silent. 

One  I saw  within  a few  yards.  Its  mantle  was  very  brown  (olive- 
brown  perhaps);  under-parts  dirty-white,  with  scarcely  a trace  of 
buff  or  yellow;  and  as  it  flew  from  me  I noticed  that  its  rump 
was  paler  than  the  back  or  tail.  If  I had  seen  this  pair  in  Swilzer- 

* .Since  my  letter  to  British  Birds  on  this  siil)jcct  I have  li.-ul  many  further 
o|5portunities  of  hearing  the  .spring  song  of  the  Siberian  CIiilTchalT  {Bh.  r. 
tristis);  I have  also  learned  that  this  song  is  familiar  to  other  Indian  ornith- 
ologists. It  may  be  heard  from  mid-Fehru;iry  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  birds  for  the  north  in  late  April.  This  is  clearly  the  same  song  which 
.Seebohm  heard  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  ilcscribed  i'ully  (cf.  11.  Ic.  Dres.ser, 

A History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  \'ol.  1,  ]).  .^51).  It  is  almost  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  common  Chillchaff  song,  heard  from  time  to  lime  by  various 
observers  in  spring  in  Western  India  (cf.  The  llmidhook,  \'ol.  II,  j).  7)  must 
refer  to  individuals  of  the  race  Bh.  c.  simliotius.  1 
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land,  I mig'ht  have  been  inclined  to  call  them  Bonelli’s,  yet  in 
fact  they  were  not  even  Chiffchiffs.  They  were  Willow  Warblers. 
Like  most  Phylloscopi,  Bonelli’s  has  a pale  superciliary  stripe; 
but  it  is  less  pronounced  than  in  the  species  about  to  be  described. 

In  addition  to  these  four  west  European  breeding--species,  two 
brown  leaf-warblers  without  wing-bars  have  occurred  in  Britain, 
namely  the  Dusky  [Ph.  fuscatus)  and  Radde’s  Warblers  [Ph. 
schwarai).  The  former  is  not  known  to  breed  anywhere  west  of 
the  Ob  river  in  Siberia;  the  latter  is  an  even  more  easterly 
species,  breeding  all  across  central  eastern  Asia,  but  not  west  of 
the  Yenesei  river  and  the  Altai  mountains.  The  former  has  been 
recorded  in  Orkney,  Sussex  and  Heligoland ; the  latter  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Heligoland.  Three  other  brown  leaf-warblers, 
inhabitants  of  east  or  central  Asia,  seem  to  be  worth  mentioning, 
though  none  of  them  has  yet  been  recorded  from  Europe.  These 
are  Tickell’s  Warbler  {Ph.  affinis),  the  Greyish  Warbler  {Ph. 
gyiseolus),  and  the  Streaked  Willow  Warbler  [Ph.  armandii). 

The  Dusky  Warbler  is  a bird  that  I have  watched  frequently 
in  its  winter-quarters  in  east  Pakistan  and  elsewhere.  After 
some  concentrated  observation  on  several  birds  in  January  1953,  I 
wrote : 

“Plumage:  Upper-parts  fairly  warm  grey-brown,  darkest 
on  head,  wings  and  tail.  In  one  bird  it  seemed  that  there 
was  a half-collar  of  buff  on  the  neck.  Conspicuous,  pale, 
superciliary  stripe  above  dark  brown  line  from  bill  through 
eye.  Under-parts  pale  grey,  tinged  with  buff,  sides  warm 
buff’  (but  variable).  Legs  brown.” 

I do  not  understand  the  statement  in  several  authoritative  books 
that  the  superciliary  stripe  is  rusty ; it  might  be  described  as  buff, 
but  certainly  no  brighter  colour  than  that.  Here  are  some  further 
quotations  from  my  notes:  — 

“Habits:  Keeping  close  to  the  ground,  sometimes  skulk- 
ing hidden  among  roots,  etc.,  at  other  times  coming  into 
the  open.  The  first  I saw  seemed  rather  wild,  others  very 
tame,  sometimes  too  near  for  focus.  (In  a garden  in  Cal- 
cutta I have  watched  one  hopping  from  plant  to  plant  in  a 
flower-bed  and  passing  almost  within  hand-reach  of  two  inter- 
ested spectators).  The  phylloscopine  flicking  of  wings  and  tail 
(especially  tail)  was  incessant.  The  tail  is  square,  less  forked 
than  in,  for  example,  Siberian  Chiffchaff.  In  one  case,  two 
Siberian  Chiffchaffs  were  in  low  trees  above  a Dusky  Warb- 
ler. They  were  more  sprightly,  the  beak  more  slender,  the 
plumage  paler  and  duller.” 

The  call-note  of  Ph.  fuscatus  is  of  the  ‘"Sylvia"  type;  but  if 
the  Lesser  Whitethroat’s  (S.  curruca)  call-note  be  described  as 
tchak,  tchak”,  then  the  Dusky  Warbler’s  note  is  “tack”  or 
“tek”.  In  other  words,  it  is  a shade  softer. 
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To  summarize,  the  Dusky  Warbler  is  a darker  and  warmer 
brown  than  any  common  British  species,  its  call-note  sug'g'ests  a 
Sylvia,  it  usually  keeps  near  (rather  than  on)  the  ground,  it  is  not 
shy.  Whether  this  last  character  would  be  good  for  stray  migrants 
I cannot  say.  Their  behaviour  is  apt  to  be  unpredictable. 

Radde’s  Warbler  I have  never  seen,  so  I can  only  summarize 
the  impressions  I get  from  studying  Ticehurst’s  monograph.  It 
must  be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  field  from  the  Dusky  Warb- 
ler except  under  very  favourable  conditions.  The  chief  distinctive 
characters  appear  to  be:  upper-parts  not  so  dark  brown;  under- 
parts tinged  with  yellow  or  cream  (apart  from  the  flanks,  which 
are  buff  as  in  fuscatus) ; legs  paler  than  in  fuscatus,  probably  as 
in  typical  Willow  Warbler ; bill  shorter  than  in  any  other  species 
of  Phylloscopiis ; note  “twit-twit”. 

The  Streaked  Willow  Warbler  is  a similar  species;  it  breeds  in 
north  China  and  adjacent  countries.  It  is  not  known  to  have  trav- 
elled westwards.  The  upper-parts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dusky  W'arbler,  but  the  under-parts,  apart  from  a pale  throat, 
are  yellow  with  darker  yellow  streaks. 

A very  distinct  species,  the  Greyish  Warbler,  has  uniform  grey- 
brown  upper-parts,  and  oily  yellow  under-parts  and  supcrcilium. 
It  commonly  hops  about  on  the  ground,  and  in  its  winter-quarters, 
and  on  migration,  loves  to  hop  around  the  boles  of  large  trees, 
like  a Great  Tit  {Pants  major).  It  has  a curious  call-note,  which 
sounds  to  my  ear  like  a drip  of  occasional  drops  of  water  onto 
hard  soil;  “quett”  I havo  called  it.  I once  caught  one  fluttering 
against  a window,  and  noted  that  the  upper  mandible  was  dark 
brown,  lower  mandible  buffy-yellow,  legs  pale  brown,  soles 
paler.  The  eye  was  black. 

Tickell’s  Wffirbler  is  dark  olive-green  above,  and  bright  yellow 
below.  Observers  of  young  Willow  Warblers  in  autumn  might 
bear  this  species  in  mind — but  let  them  not  forget  the  dark  oli\e 
mantle.  The  supercilium  is  also  bright  yellow.  The  young  are 
browner  than  the  adult.  The  legs  are  pale. 

SIMILAR  WARBLERS  OF  OTHER  GENERA 

I now  pass  to  the  genus  Hippolais.  The  two  species  that  are 
most  familiar  in  western  Europe,  namely  Icterine  and  Melodious 
{H.  icterina  and  H.  poJygloita)  need  not  detain  us.  Both  are 
yellowish  on  the  under-parts,  and  need  to  be  distinguished  from 
juvenile  Willow  Warblers.  The  bill  is  broader  and  can  look 
almost  uptiltcd — a character  that  is  useful  in  other  members  of 
the  genus.  The  high  forehead,  well  shown  in  R.  T.  Peterson’s 
illustrations  to  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe, 
is  also  a good  point  for  distinguishing  Hippolais  as  a genus  from 
Phylloscopus . 

There  are  several  brown  species  of  Hippolais,  birds  that  lack 
the  yellow  under-parts.  'I'wo  of  these  arc  on  the  British  list, 
namely  the  Olivaceous  Warbler  (//.  pallida)  and  the  Booted  Warb- 
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ler  (H.  caligaia).  The  latter  is  a common  winter-visitor  to  parts 
of  India,  and  I have  had  opportunities  of  watching’  it  at  close 
quarters  many  times,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  Siberian 
Chift'chaff  and  with  two  species  of  Acrocephalus.  I have  also 
been  able  to  make  mental  comparison  with  the  Dusky  Warbler,  by 
watching  both  within  a few  days  of  each  other.  Their  normal 
winter-ranges  hardly  overlap. 

The  following'  seem  to  be  the  main  field-characters  for  separat- 
ing brown  Hippolais  from  brown  Phylloscopi : — (i)  High  fore- 
head, as  already  noted.  (2)  The  bill  tends  to  look  slightly  up- 
tilted,  as  already  noted.  (3)  The  tail  is  square,  or  even  slightly 
rounded,  whereas  in  nearly  all  Phylloscopi  known  to  me  it  nor- 
mally appears  somewhat  forked.  (4)  Hippolais  are  apt  to  flick 
their  wings  and  tail,  but  not  as  persistently  as  Phylloscopi.  What 
this  really  amounts  to  is  that  wing-  and  tail-flicking  cannot  be 
considered  diagnostic  of  Phylloscopi.  (5)  The  pale  superciliary 
streak,  though  usually  visible,  is  far  less  marked  than  in  any 
Phylloscopus  known  to  me.  (6)  In  most  individuals  of  the  Booted 
Warbler  the  feathers  of  the  crown  look  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  mantle,  which  is  a uniform  pale,  almost  sandy  brown.  This, 
however,  may  well  be  a character  only  applicable  to  this  one 
species,  possibly  even  only  to  one  subspecies  of  H.  caligata. 
(7)  Finally,  the  call-note.  The  following  observations  made  on  8th 
December  1953,  which  confirm  in  detail  similar  observations 
made  on  other  occasions,  may  be  worth  quoting: 

“The  Dusky  Warbler  has  a rather  soft  “tschek,  tschek” 
or  “tak,  tak’’  note,  repeated  singly  with  intervals,  very 
uniform  in  tone ; decidedly  soft  for  this  type  of  note.  Hippo- 
lais is  much  more  variable;  it  is  typically  “tschuk,  tschuk’’, 
or  “tschak”,  almost  as  harsh  as  the  note  of  Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  [Acrocephalus  dumetorum);  but  once  to-day  I heard 
one  calling  as  softly  as  any  Dusky  Warbler,  but  before  long 
it  quickened  the  pace  and  loudened  the  note,  so  as  to  be 
typical  Hippolais.  This  rapid  repetition  of  notes  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Dusky.’’ 

The  juvenile  of  the  Booted  Warbler  has  a rather  distinct  plum- 
age which  can  cause  some  confusion.  In  early  October  1953, 
near  Delhi,  I found  a small  party  of  warblers,  presumably  on  pas- 
sage, in  a patch  of  tall  weeds.  They  were  extremely  skulking, 
which  Hippolais,  in  my  experience,  usually  is  not.  I spent  a full 
quarter  of  an  hour  among  them,  and  got  some  very  close  views, 
and  was  completely  perplexed.  I took  them  to  be  either  some 
Locustella,  because  of  their  skulking  habits  and  rounded  tails,  or 
possibly  Paddyfield  Warblers  [A.  agricola).  Finally,  however,  I 
satisfied  myself  that  they  were  juvenile  Booted  Warblers.  Here 
is  the  description,  written  down  before  I was  satisfied  as  to  their 
identity : 

“The  bird  I saw  best  was  dark  brown  above,  with  a slieht 
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but  distinct  pale  superciliary.  Tail  slightly  rufous-brown,  the 
tips  (only  just  the  very  tips)  pale,  not  pure  white.  Tail  short 
and  round.  Under-parts  bulTy-brown,  unstreaked,  white  on 
the  abdomen.” 

Presumably  this,  to  me,  unusual  and  confusing"  plumage,  is  the 
plumage  in  which  a visitor  to  Britain  would  be  most  likely  to 
appear.  I should  add  a word  about  the  pale  tips  to  the  tail.  This 
feature  is  given  by  H.  Whistler  and  others  as  a valuable  field- 
character,  and  a good  way  of  distinguishing  the  Booted  Warbler 
from  other  brown  Hippolais.  So  it  undoubtedly  is  when  it  is 
visible,  but,  in  my  experience,  birds  seen  at  very  close  quarters,  in 
excellent  light,  often  do  not  show  it  at  all.  Probably  it  is  more 
often  visible  in  fresh  plumage  than  when  the  plumage  is  worn. 
H.  F.  Whthcrby  in  The  Handbook  says  that  the  tail-feathers  do 
not  appear  to  be  moulted  when  the  body-feathers  moult  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  I have 
noticed  the  whitish  tips  to  the  tail-feathers  more  often  when  the 
birds  appear  in  gardens  in  Delhi  on  the  spring  migration  than 
when  I have  seen  them  in  their  winter-quarters.  One  must  con- 
clude, I think,  that  the  pale  tips  to  the  tail  form  a useful,  but 
undependable,  feature  for  distinguishing  H.  caligata  from  other 
brown  species  of  Hippolais.  I know  of  no  other  reliable  field- 
character. 

Of  the  genus  AcrocephaJns,  both  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  (d . 
dumelorum)  and  the  Paddyfield  Wkirbler  [A.  agricola)  are  com- 
mon species  in  India  in  wdnter.  The  former  is  rarely  found  in 
reed-beds  or  swampy  places.  Both  in  its  winter  haunts  and  on 
passage,  it  prefers  to  creep  about  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  I have 
seen  it  at  heights  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
statements  in  The  Handbook  and  in  the  Field-Guide  that  it  is  not 
distinguishable  in  the  field  from  the  Marsh  Warbler  (.4.  palns- 
tris)  may  be  correct.  However,  it  always  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
quite  exceptionally  beaky  bird.  The  measurements  given  in 
The  Handbook  suggest  that  the  bill  is  normally  longer  than  that 
of  the  Marsh  Warbler  though  no  longer  than  that  of  the  Reed 
(.4.  scirpa-ceiis).  Moreover,  Witherby  notes  that  the  bill  is 
‘‘rather  wider  at  base  than  either  Reed-  or  Marsh-M'arbler”,  so 
that  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  can  be  a useful  diagnostic 
feature.  I should  say,  therefore,  that  a Reed  M’arbler  wiiich  in 
colour  suggests  Marsh,  but  which  has  a long,  rather  uptilted 
beak,  broad  at  the  base,  is  likely  to  be  Blyth’s  Reed.  .\s  to  its 
call-note,  my  experience  is  in  entire  disagreement  with  the  various 
renderings  given  in  The  Handbook.  As  a rule,  1 have  found  the 
note  dilficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat, 
which  often  occurs  in  the  same  places  in  India. 

I he  Paddyfield  W arbler  is  very  readily  distinguished  fr(om 
Blyth’s  Reed.  It  usually  appears  to  be  much  darker  thrown  on  the 
upper-parts,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  rufous  brown. 
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But  whether  it  can  normally  be  distinguished  from  the  Reed 
Warbler  I do  not  feel  sure.  It  appears  to  me  more  rufous  than 
anv  other  Acrocephaliis , but  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  bright 
sunlight  in  which  one  often  sees  such  birds  in  India.  I am  greatly 
puzzled  by  K.  Williamson’s  description  of  the  bird  caught  on 
Fair  Isle  in  1953  {antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  297-29S) — apart  from  his 
emphasis  on  its  bright  rufous  colour.  The  long  superciliary  stripe 
which  he  mentions  may  be  a useful  character,  but  from  my  obser- 
vations, I should  suggest  that  this  is  rather  variable.  As  to  its 
“pale,  almost  sandy  plumage’’  and  its  “large  appearance’’,  I can 
only  say  that  my  Indian  observations,  spread  over  a number  of 
years,  varying  in  season  from  October  to  March,  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  light,  both  in  reed-beds  and  in  low  scrub,  are 
entirely  opposite  at  both  these  points.  Witherby  in  The  Hand- 
book notes  that  “specimens  from  S.  E.  Russia  and  Turkestan  in 
summer  are  rather  paler  than  winter  specimens  from  India  on 
upper-parts’’,  so  perhaps  the  Fair  Isle  bird  was  from  that  area,  if 
in  fact  this  is  a matter  of  local  variation,  on  which  Witherby 
expresses  some  doubt.  As  to  size,  I can  only  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  special  circumstances  that  led  the  observers  in 
Fair  Isle  to  the  view  that  they  had  a large  warbler  under  observa- 
tion. I doubt  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  such  special  circum- 
stances will  recur.  The  bill  is  shorter  than  that  of  either  Reed  or 
Blyth’s  Reed;  indeed,  I should  suggest  that  a bird  looking  gener- 
ally like  a -Reed  Warbler,  but  strikingly  rufous  brown  especially 
on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  and  with  a rather  small  beak  for  an 
Acrocephaliis,  might  fairly  be  suspected  as  a Paddyfield. 

Finally,  the  g'enus  Lociistella.  Of  this  group  I have  little  field 
experience.  Most  of  the  European  species  occur  in  India  in 
winter;  but  my  only  field  observation  of  any  value  concerns  a 
Pallas’  Grasshopper  Warbler  (L.  certhiola)  seen  on  17th  Feb- 
ruary 1954,  near  Calcutta.  My  companion  drew  my  attention  to 
a small  bird  sitting  on  a water-hyacinth  leaf  in  the  sun.  As  there 
appear  to  be  scarcely  any  field  observations  on  this  bird,  at  any 
rate  in  the  English  language,  the  following  notes,  made  at  the 
time,  may  be  worth  publishing  : the  bird 

“had  obviously  just  bathed,  and  was  vigorously  shaking  and 
preening.  This  it  continued  to  do  for  a minute  or  two.  It 
was  below  us,  in  good  light,  distance  15-20  feet.  The  whole 
of  the  mantle  to  the  tail  was  strongly  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ; the  tail  was  rich  dark  brown,  faintly  tipped  with 
white;  tail  very  round;  the  bird  kept  expanding  its  tail,  but  I 
did  not  notice  any  black  on  it.  There  was  a very  noticeable 
superciliary  streak,  extending  from  the  bill  well  behind  the 
eye.  Under-parts  whitish,  sides  of  breast  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  etc.,  buff.  At  first  I thought  the  sides  were  streaked, 
but  as  the  bird  continued  to  shake  itself,  this  impression 
decreased,  and  I concluded  that  the  appearance  of  streakiness 
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was  mainly  due  to  its  bathe  and  to  the  fact  that  its  feathers 
were  untidy.  Probably  slight  brown  streaks  on  the  side  would 
be  correct.  The  legs  were  orange-llesh  ; bill  similar  at  base, 
tip  darker.” 


SUMM.ARY 

Notes  on  field-identification  are  offered  for  four  species  of  the 
genus  Phylloscopns  which  are  common  breeding  birds  in  Europe, 
and  for  five  eastern  species,  two  of  which  have  already  been 
recorded  from  Britain.  These  are  all  species  lacking  any  pale 
wing-bar.  It  is  emphasized  that  there  is  plumage  variation 
according  to  season  and  age  within  each  species,  and  that  field- 
identification  is  sometimes  literally  impossible.  In  other  examples, 
however,  plumage-differences  may  be  by  themselves  diagnostic. 
Other  points,  such  as  colour  of  legs  or  bill  and  shape  of  tail,  can 
sometimes  be  of  value ; also  habitat-preference  and  especially  call- 
notes. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  field-characters  of  certain  species  of 
Hippolais , Locustella  and  Acrocephalus.  Some  of  these,  espec- 
ially in  the  genus  Hippolais , come  very  near  to  some  species  of 
Phylloscopns,  and  may  even  share  such  habits  as  wing-  and  tail- 
flicking  which  are  normally  characteristic  of  Phylloscopns.  Shape 
of  bill,  and  still  more  of  tail,  however,  can  assist  in  their  identi- 
fication. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS 

LXVI.  HOOPOE 

(Plates  47-51) 

Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster 

The  Hoopoe  {Upnpa  epops)  has  already  appeared  in  our  series  (vol. 
xlii,  plates  15-17),  but  Mr.  Doncaster’s  magnificent  photographs 
are  so  different,  and  show  so  well  the  remarkable  flight  pattern  of 
this  bird,  that  we  feel  more  than  justified  in  j^ublishing  them. 

I'he  Hoopoe  is  mainly  pinkish-brown  in  colour,  but  with  a con- 


Plate  45 


Black  Ducks  (/ln«.T  rubripes):  America 

This  species  is  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Mallard  (A.  platyrhynchos),  and  is  in  fact  not  unlike 
a dark  female  Mallard,  with  an  olive  bill  and  orange-red  feet,  dusky  on  the  webs.  The  bird  is  dusky-brown 

above  and  paler  below  (see  page  340). 


Pi  ATic  46 
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lii.ACK  Ducks  (.Imi.v  nibripi’.s) : Amijuca 
Dnl'orUinali'l V,  hlack-and-wliilc  |)h()lof<raphs  ol  hiials  on  lln-  f^rnmul  cannot  sliow 
the  two  oLitstaiulinf4  fi-atitrcs  of  this  ratliiT  di'ali-colouivd  duck.  One  is  the 
purplish-blue  s|K“culum  IVained  in  vtdvet\ -black  without  ;ttiy  \isible  while,  and 
the  other  is  the  white  under-witig  (see  (lage  340). 


Plate  47 


C.  C.  l>oiica:>ter 


Anrr.T  Hooi'c)i-;  {I'piipa  cpops)  at  ni;st-iioi.e 
( 'AMAKcnc,  sofTii  l•'lL\NCl■;,  May  11)54 

N'oti'  the  pattern  of  hlack-and-white  harring  on  tlie  wings  and  tail,  and  the 
corresponding  harring  of  blacl<  and  bull'  on  tlie  crown  formed  hv  the  dark  tips 
to  the  feathers  of  thi“  closed  crest.  .\s  this  picture  shows,  the  bird  is  ca|jable 
ot  clinging  to  the  hark  of  <a  Irei'  liki'  a woodpecker;  indeed,  some  <aulhorities 
have  said  that  it  wdl  climb  likr'  a wood|)ecker  (see  jiage  45b). 


Plate  48 


Adult  llooi’oh:  (lJf>iipa  cpops)  at  nls t-iidi.I'; 

('AMAKc.ri;,  south  I''k\nck,  May 

The  t)rcn(lth  ;iik1  miinded  shape  of  tln'  dislinetivrly  harri'd  \\in}<s  can  l)c  seen 
here.  TIutc  ar(>  live  wdiitc  lines  on  llie  inner  \vinf<,  l1ie  rearmost  extending' 
from  the  (aid  of  one  winj*  to  that  of  the  otlua'  across  the  liase  of  tile  tail,  riierc 
is  al.so  barring  aci'oss  the  lowia"  back,  but  this  is  less  contrasted. 


Plate  ^9 


C.  C.  Doiicasler 

Adult  Hoopoe  {U.pupa  cpops)  i-tatnc,  from  nest-iiole 

CAMARf'.UE,  SOUTH  FiUAiN’CE,  .1/aV  1953 

The  exact  replica  of  the  Ijarring  on  the  up])er  wing  is  to  be  seen  from  below, 
;md  the  way  these  marlcs  are  formed  by  curved  shapes  on  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  is  particularly  clearly  illustrated  in  this  photograph.  Slote,  also,  the 
shape  of  the  bill  and  the  way  in  which  the  crest  lies  almost  flat  across  the  back 

in  full  flight. 


Plate  50 
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which  is  coiiected  on  the  ground. 


Plate  5’ 


Carl  Stockloi 

Li;ssi-;r  ^ lli.owli-a.s  {Triima  jhn’ipcs) : ( ii..\Mi  )R(  .an,  u)5’, 

In  tlics<‘  plioto^frapliN  note  the  sliorl  black  bill,  the  Ihl-uI  |)allern,"lhe  .spotlinj* 
on  the  mantle  and  wing-.s,  the  btirred  t,ail,  the  lonf<,  slender  lefts  (see  page  ((>4). 


ir.  ('.  lU)U{iht\l 

I’o.MAKINK  SKt  A (S 1 1' ll  Olll  ri  II  s pOW  IU‘i  II II  s)  : I-'.SSKN,  K154 

'Idle  sh.al'ls  of  the  pidm.aries  in  this  bird  showed  as  light  p.atches  on  both  wing 
surrtices.  In  Ihe  lel't-h.and  photogr.aph,  where  the  tail  is  seim  from  the  side,  the 
twisted  ccntrid  I'etilher  does  not  show  up  separ.ately,  so  th;d  ch.ar.acteristic.ally 
the  whole  ttiil  .seems  much  longer  and  rather  hetivy,  but  it  appetirs  clearly  in 
the  one  on  the  right  (.see  page  367). 
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trasting"  pattern  of  black-and-white  on  the  wings  and  tail.  As 
plates  47  and  51  perhaps  best  show,  the  final  touch  of  the  bizarre 
is  added  by  the  long'  crown  feathers,  each  of  which  has  a black  tip. 
In  its  normal  closed  position  (plate  47)  the  crest  formed  by  these 
feathers  protrudes  like  a thick  cone  behind  the  crown.  When  the 
bird  is  alarmed,  however,  and  frequently  as  it  settles,  these  feathers 
are  raised  to  form  a “fan”  on  top  of  the  head  (plate  51).  The  bird 
has  aptly  been  likened  to  a huge  tiger  moth,  a resemblance  which 
is  enhanced  by  its  rather  weak-looking,  undulating  flight  and  its 
broad  wings  (plate  48).  The  patterning  is  formed  by  five  broad 
white  bars  across  the  inner  wing  (not  four  as  is  suggested  by  the 
plate  in  the  Field  Guide).  The  rearmost  of  these,  as  is  well  shown 
in  plate  48,  extends  over  the  base  of  the  tail  and  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wing  across  the  primaries.  When  the  bird  is  in  flight 
this  pattern  can  be  picked  out  at  a considerable  distance  and,  as 
plates  49  and  50  show,  the  markings  are  the  same  on  the  under- 
wing. 

About  the  size  of  a Mistle  Thrush  {Tiirdus  viscivorus),  but  with 
a long,  slightly  curved  bill,  this  bird  attracts  attention  wherever  it 
appears.  Consequently  its  regular  passage  in  spring  and  autumn, 
chiefly  in  southern  England  but  also  further  north  and  in  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  little  chance  of  passing  unnoticed.  For  some  con- 
siderable time,  until  quite  recently,  it  was  a much  less  frequent 
visitor  than  formerly  (see  W.  E.  Glegg,  Ibis,  1942,  pp.  390-434); 
yet  since  1948  numbers  of  Hoopoes  have  been  reported  in  nearly 
every  year  and  breeding  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  at  least 
two  occasions.  In  1954  the  spring  passage  w’as  very  wide-spread, 
and  its  strength  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  21  were 
reported  from  Co.  Cork  alone.  Its  breeding  range  extends  in  suit- 
able tree-country  across  most  of  continental  Europe,  except 
Scandinavia,  across  much  of  Asia,  except  the  north,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  nest,  as  in  these  photographs,  is  normally 
inside  a hole  in  a tree,  though  at  times  other  suitable  holes  or 
crevices  may  be  used.  There  is  often  no  nesting  material,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  sometimes  at  least,  the  grass,  feathers,  etc., 
upon  which  the  eggs  are  occasionally  laid  may  be  the  remains  of 
the  nest  of  another  hole-breeding  species.  The  female  incubates 
the  5-8  yellowish-grey  eggs,  and  the  male  brings  food  to  her 
while  she  sits.  She  may  go  for  a considerable  period  without  leav- 
ing the  hole  at  all,  though  if  for  any  reason  the  male’s  visits  are 
delayed,  she  will  come  out  to  forage  for  herself.  I.J.F.-L. 


PLUMAGE  AND  STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERS 
IN  THE  YELLOW-HEADED  WAGTAIL 

By  Kenneth  Williamson  and  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 

As  there  is  a strong;  possibility  that  the  Vellovv-headed  \\'ag;tail 
{Motacilla  citreola)  will  occur  again  as  a vag'rant  in  the  British 
Isles  [antea,  pp.  26-29),  give  here  some  observations  resulting 
from  our  examination  of  the  skins  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  collection.  For  access  to  these  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Principal  Scientific  Oflicer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Macdonald.  M e also  thank 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  for  certain  suggestions  concerning  field- 
identification. 

In  the  adult  plumages  the  species  is  quite  unmistakeable,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  brief  descriptions  below,  but  the  young  in  autumn 
are  very  difficult,  and  liable  to  be  confused  with  i\/.  flava  races. 
More  detailed  attention  is  given  to  this  phase,  but  we  do  not  claim 
that  the  points  noted  form  an  infallible  guide,  since  the  range  of 
individual  variation  in  ist-winter  citreola  may  well  be  wider  than 
the  handful  of  specimens  in  the  collection  suggests  is  the  case. 

ADULT  PLUMAGES 

Adult  (f . (Summer)  Head,  neck  and  under-parts  bright  yellow, 
the  sides  washed  with  grey.  Narrow  black  collar  on  nape;  mantle 
and  back  ashy-grey,  in  some  specimens  admixed  with  a little 
greenish-  or  brownish-olive.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  darker 
grey.  Wing-feathers  blackish-brown,  tertials  and  most  of  the 
secondaries  broadly  margined  with  white;  white  tips  to  median 
and  greater  coverts  making  a prominent  double  wing-bar.  Well- 
defined  whitish  wedges  on  inner  primaries  and  secondaries,  most 
noticeable  in  the  underwing.  Tail-feathers  blackish-brown  with 
large  white  wedges  on  the  two  outermost  pairs.  (It  should  be 
added  that  the  adult  male  of  the  S.  .Asian  race  M.  c.  calcaratn — 
which  breeds  from  eastern  Persia  to  southern  China  and  is  most 
unlikely  ever  to  occur  in  Britain — has  a much  darker  mantle  that 
in  the  field  appears  practically  black.) 

Adult  9-  (Summer)  Forehead,  supercilium  and  sides  of  head 
dull  yellow;  crown  and  nape  ashy-grey  as  mantle,  with  an  oli- 
vaceous wash  ; under-parts  dull  yellow  becoming  whitish  towards 
vent. 

In  both  sexes  the  winter  plumage  is  similar  to  the  adult  female 
described  above.  First-summer  males  are  probably  those  birds 
which  have  a similar  plumage  to  the  adult  female,  but  the  grey 
purer  and  the  yellow  deeper  in  tone. 

IST-WINTER  BIRDS 

In  this  part  of  the  world  the  first-winter  birds  are  most  likelv  to 
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be  confused  with  Grey-headed  Wagtails  (M.  /.  ihunhergi)  at  the 
same  stage.  As  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (vol.  i,  p.  217) 
gives  no  description  of  this  dress  in  thunhergi,  we  think  it  worth 
while  making  a direct  comparison  of  the  immature  plumage  of 
these  two  birds. 

Young  citreola,  though  suffused  with  a varying  amount  of  olive 
in  some  specimens,  are  always  greyer  above  than  young  thunbergi, 
in  which  the  mantle  and  back  are  decidedly  greenish-brown.  The 
rump  of  citreola  is  distinctly  greyer  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
darker.  The  ear-coverts  are  grey  in  the  Yellow-headed  and  brown 
in  the  Grey-headed  birds,  and  in  the  former  the  forehead  is  not 
uniform  with  the  crown  but  is  paler,  huffish  or  yellowish-buff'.  This 
is  an  important  character  and  such  evidence  as  we  have  seen 
suggests  that  it  may  be  diagnostic.  Both  show  a supercilium, 
but  this  is  whiter  and  more  pronounced  in  most  citreola.  Whistler 
(1935)  and  Smythies  (1953)  say  that  a yellow  supercilium  is 
characteristic  of  this  species  “at  all  ages  and  seasons,’’  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  so : probably  the  facts  are  better  represented 
by  Deignan  (1945),  who  says  that  the  yellowish  eye-stripe  and 
forehead  become  very  noticeable  in  the  spring. 

The  under-parts  of  citreola  are  whiter,  less  yellowish,  than  in 
thunbergi,  especially  on  chin,  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts; 
and  thunbergi,  though  suffused  with  olivaceous  on  the  flanks, 
lacks  the  strong  greyish  wash  on  the  sides  which  characterises 
citreola.  In  the  young  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  the  remiges  and 
rectrices  are  blackish-brown  compared  with  brown  in  the  Grey- 
headed Wagtail.  In  unworn  specimens  of  the  former  there  are 
clear  white  tips  to  the  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  clearly- 
defined  whitish  wedges  on  the  inner  primaries  and  secondaries 
(which  should  be  looked  for  on  the  underwing — see,  antea,  plate  8) : 
these  are  rather  obscure  in  thunbergi  and  the  wing-bars  are  suffused 
with  yellowish-green.  Similarly  the  white  fringes  of  the  inner 
secondaries  are  broader  and  purer  in  citreola. 

When  examined  in  series,  young  Yellow-headed  Wagtails  show 
a greater  plumage  contrast  than  do  young  birds  of  the  flava  races — 
greyish  as  against  greenish-olive  upper-parts ; almost  black 
instead  of  dark  brown  wing  and  tail  feathers,  with  purer  white 
markings;  and  whitish  under-parts  suffused  with  buff  as  against 
a yellowish-white  ground  with  dull  buff  on  the  breast. 

SIMILARITY  WITH  EASTERN  BLUE-HEADED  WAGTAIL 

From  a study  one  of  us  is  making  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  races 
it  is  clear  that  in  eastern  Siberia  (Yenesei  valley  and  beyond)  M.  f. 
thunbergi  [ — macronyx)  intergrades  with  the  Eastern  Blue-headed 
Wagtail  {M.  f.  simillima),  whose  range  is  given  as  the  Kolyma 
River  to  Kamchatka  (Meinertzhagen,  1954),  but  whose  western 
limit  it  would  be  impossible  to  define.  Grant  and  Mackworth- 
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Praed  (1952)  say  of  this  bird:  “The  immature  dress  is  ashy  above, 
often  slightly  olivaceous;  rump  greyer;  below,  creamy  white; 
chest  butfish;  under  tail-coverts  often  washed  with  pale  yellow. 
In  this  dress  it  can  be  confused  with  Biidytes  citreola  Pallas, 
though  this  species  has  a faint  wash  of  yellow  or  buff  on  the  fore- 
head.’’ We  have  examined  the  young  birds  attributed  to  this  race 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  they  are  extraordinarily  like  ist-winter 
citreola,  being  greyer  above  (especially  on  the  rump)  and  whiter 
below  than  thunbergi.  In  addition  to  the  distinctions  given  by 
the  above  authors,  we  find  that  these  birds  also  have  a pale 
yellowish  wash  on  the  axillaries  and  often  the  under  wing-coverts, 
this  region  being  white  or  creamy-white  in  citreola;  and  they  have 
the  wing-bars  and  the  fringes  of  the  remiges  tinged  yellow,  not 
pure  white. 

There  are  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  two  ist-winter  wagtails 
collected  by  Dr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  at  Fair  Isle  and  labelled  “identi- 
fication uncertain.’’  These  birds,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  a taxo- 
nomic comparison,  are  M.  f.  siniillima.  They  match  perfectly  15 
first-winter  specimens  of  this  race  in  the  National  Collection 
(including  one  from  Kamchatka  and  4 from  Pegu,  Burma),  having 
the  characteristics  of  yellow  axillaries,  under  tail-coverts  and  angle 
of  wing,  and  lacking  the  buff  forehead  and  the  clean  contrast  of 
pure  white  markings  on  the  blackish-brown  wing-feathers.  The 
data  with  these  birds  are:  9)9-^-^909>  wing  80,  tail  70  mm. 

(regd.  no.  1910/132/15) ; cf,  25. ix. 1912,  wing  77,  tail  69mm. 
(regd.  no.  1913/50/20).  A first-winter  cf  dated  4.xi.i9o8  (regd. 
no.  1909/126/10)  may  also  be  this  race,  but  is  rather  less  typical 
though  nearer  to  that  form  than  to  western  thunbergi. 

FIFXD-CH.ARACTERS 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  description  already  given  that  the 
adult  male  in  summer  plumage  must  be  quite  unmistakeable  with 
its  yellow  head  and  under-parts,  its  black  collar  on  the  nape,  and 
its  grey  mantle,  back  and  rump.  The  adult  male  in  winter,  and 
the  adult  female  all  the  year  round,  are  characterized  by  their 
yellow  foreheads  and  superciliary  stripes,  their  otherwise  grey 
upper-parts  and  their  yellow  under-parts.  But  in  the  first-winter 
dress,  there  is  the  distinct  possibility  of  confusion  with  immature 
plumages  of  the  races  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail.  Also,  if  a young 
Yellow-headed  Wagtail  is  seen  briefly  from  behind,  confusion 
with  a member  of  the  alba  group  is  possible ; yet  as  soon  as  a view 
of  the  head  or  breast  is  obtained,  the  head  markings  and  the 
absence  of  a black  gorget  should  indicate  at  once  that  the  bird  is 
not  alba. 

Some  authors  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  in  the 
field  first-winter  citreola  from  first-winter  thunbergi  and  sitnillima. 
H.  G.  Alexander  (in  lilt.),  however,  writes:  “In  recent  winters  I 
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have  made  a good  many  descriptions  of  flava  wagtails  in  India, 
but  always  those  that  have  had  some  spring  plumage  on  the  head, 
otherwise  the  chance  of  identifying"  the  subspecies  seems  remote. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  I have  found  a citreola  among  the 
flava — and  that  means  very  often — for  years  past  I have  had  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  separating  it,  and  this  whatever  the  state  of  its 
plumage.  In  the  field  I should  say  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
distinguishing  citreola,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  infallible.  P'irstly, 
the  mantle  always  looks  grey,  with  scarcely  a suggestion  of  brown 
(in  all  examples  of  flava,  on  the  contrary,  the  mantle  always  looks 
brownish-grey  or  greenish-grey,  the  latter  chiefly  when  the  birds 
are  assuming  spring  plumage).  Secondly,  the  note  is  quite  distinct. 
It  is  typically  a wagtail  note,  but  normally  quite  readily  separable 
from  that  of  any  form  of  flava.” 

The  note  as  heard  on  Fair  Isle  struck  us  all  as  being  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  flava.  wagtails  ; it  was  agreed  that  it  was 
a slurred  monosyllabic  “sweeip”,  not  so  shrill  or  drawn-out  as  in 
any  flava  wagtail.  Apart  from  the  note,  however,  which  may  well 
be  specifically  diagnostic  to  anyone  with  a really  good  ear,  the 
dangers  of  the  field-identification  of  first-winter  citreola  are,  in 
our  opinion,  very  great.  Well-marked  individuals,  like  the  first 
bird  on  Fair  Isle,  are  probably  not  so  difficult,  but  we  are  at  the 
moment  uncertain  of  the  range  of  variation,  and  it  is  evident  that 
first-winter  siniillima  must  at  times  be  almost  inseparable  in  the 
field  from  less  well-marked  citreola.  However,  in  our  opinion,  after 
spending  a 'considerable  length  of  time  watching  both  birds  on 
Fair  Isle  and  after  examining  the  available  skins,  the  colour  of 
the  back,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  striking  wing-bars  and  the 
forehead  paler  than  the  crown  (huffish  instead  of  grey),  should 
make  field-identification  possible,  if  a close  view  is  obtained. 

STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERS 

Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed  (1952)  say  that  the  emargination 
of  the  3rd  primary  begins  18-20  mm.  up  the  feather  from  the  tip 
in  citreola,  whereas  in  flava  this  notch  is  only  15-16  mm. 
(Meinertzhagen,  1954,  says  15-17  mm.)  from  the  tip:  the  relative 
positions  of  the  notch  are  between  the  tips  of  yth-Sth  primaries  in 
citreola  and  5th-6th  in  flava.  This  is  probably  a useful  accessory 
character,  although  we  have  found  a few  immature  tlninhergi  and 
simillima  in  which  the  notch  falls  i8mm.  from  the  tip. 

We  consider  that  the  hind-claw  in  citreola  is  generally  straighter 
than  in  the  flava  races,  and  that  on  average  the  5th  primary  is 
longer.  In  25  skins  of  the  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  the  5th  primary 
averaged  1.9  mm.  shorter  than  the  wing'-point,  with  a range  of 
0.5  to  4.0  mm.  ; whilst  in  a similar  number  of  Grey-headed 
Wagtails  the  average  was  3.0  mm.,  with  a range  of  2.5  to  8.0 
mm.  It  is  possible  that  these  structural  characters  might  provide 
useful  supporting  evidence  with  the  bird  in  the  hand,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  M.  /.  thnnhergi  shows  a lengthening  of  the 
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hind-claw  towards  the  eastern  part  of  its  range  (the  so-called 
M.  /.  inacro)iyx). 
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NOTES 

Regular  inland  breeding  of  Shelducks  in  the  fens. — It  seems 
desirable  to  record  here  that  the  Shelduck  (Tadonta  tadorna)  has 
been  for  many  years  an  established  and  regular  breeding  bird 
along  the  River  Nene  in  the  fens,  since  incorrect  reference  was 
made  recently  to  the  status  there  {antea,  p.  277).  Unfortunately, 
the  early  history  of  this  population  is  unknown,  as  there  was  vir- 
tually no  observation  in  the  area  until  1949 ; since  then  the 
numbers  seem  to  have  remained  more  or  less  constant  until  1955, 
when  there  was  a significant  increase. 

At  Peterborough  Sewage  Farm,  Cambridg'eshire,  birds  were  said 
to  have  been  breeding  for  a number  of  years  when  first  recorded 
in  1949.  One  or  two  pairs  nested  there  or  near-by  until  1953,  when 
conditions  deteriorated.  A pair  which  was  described  to  A.E.V.  as 
having  frequented  a gravel  pit  in  Northamptonshire  during  the 
spring  of  1953  may  well  have  wandered  from  the  sewage  farm, 
three  miles  away. 

In  1950  Shelducks  were  discovered  to  be  nesting  near-by  on  the 
Nene  Washes  in  the  Eldernell/ Whittlesey  area  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  regular  for  at  least  14  years.  Two  to 
four  pairs  were  seen  annually  until  1954,  and  on  18th  April  1955 
seven  or  eight  pairs  were  found,  all  showing  aggressive  behaviour 
as  though  breeding.  Birds  are  said  to  nest  here  in  rabbit-holes  on 
the  Nene  bank  and  near-by,  and  lead  their  young  to  the  river. 

The  third  centre  is  Wisbech  Sewage  Farm,  at  Walpole  Marsh 
on  the  Lincolnshire/Norfolk  boundary,  about  six  miles  inland; 
according  to  the  manager  Shelducks  have  nested  regularly  since  at 
least  1923.  About  3 pairs  bred  here  in  1933  and  1954,  and  at 
least  10  pairs  (though  probably  including  some  non-breeding  birds) 
remained  throughout  May  1935.  The  manager  reports  that  the 
birds  nest  inside  the  pi|:>es  of  unused  parts  of  the  effluent  system: 
we  ourselves  have  no  definite  confirmation  of  this,  but  there  is 
certainly  a notable  dearth  of  other  suitable  nesting-sites. 

Shelducks  have  also  nested  occasionally  in  other  j)arts  of  the 
fens:  in  1947  on  the  Hoods  at  Haddenham  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
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Lakenheath  in  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  (unsuccessfully)  in  1951,  1952 
and  other  years  at  Cambridge  Sewage  Farm.  There  are  one  or 
two  rather  uncertain  records  of  nesting  on  the  Ouse  Washes  in 
S.W.  Norfolk  in  recent  years  ; birds  have  also  been  seen  in  spring 
on  the  Welland  Washes  at  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1955 
a pair  bred  further  up  the  Welland  at  Tallington  gravel  pits  in 
Kesteven.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  spring  of  1955  birds  were 
encountered,  apparently  breeding,  as  far  as  six  miles  inland  up 
the  river  Welland  (Surfleet  Seas  End)  and  four  miles  inland  up  the 
Ouse  (South  Lynn  sugar  factory).  Only  along  the  Nene,  however, 
is  there  an  established  population  breeding  inland. 

I.  C.  T.  Nisbet  and  A.  E.  Vine 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  in  Britain,  1953-54. — In  1953  and  1954,  as  in 
most  recent  years,  a good  scattering  of  American  waders  was 
recorded  in  the  British  Isles,  these  including  in  the  former  year 
one  Semi-palmated  Sandpiper  {Calidris  pusilla),  three  Buff -breasted 
Sandpipers  {Tryngites  subntficollis)  and  one  Greater  Yellowlegs 
[Tri)iga  melanoleiica),  and  in  the  latter  year  one  Wilson’s  Phala- 
rope  (PhalaropiiS  tricolor),  one  Stilt  Sandpiper  [Micropalama  himan- 
topiis),  one  Dowitcher  [Limnodromus  griseus)  and  one  Buff- 
breasted  Sandpiper  (for  details  see,  antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  131-132, 
308-311;  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  15-17,  18-20,  138,  328-329).  Also,  since 
1947  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (C.  melanotos),  which,  however, 
breeds  in  .Siberia  as  well  as  America,  has  ranked  as  a regular 
vagrant,  a status  which  the  Lesser  Yellowlegs  (T.  flavipes)  is  now 
likewise  beginning  to  reach,  for  there  were  4 records  in  1950,  2 in 
1951,  no  less  than  8 in  1953  and  6 in  1954,  a greater  total  than  the 
sum  of  all  previous  known  occurrences.  Details  of  the  Yellowlegs 
in  1953  and  1954  have  not  previously  appeared  in.  British  Birds 
and  a summary  of  these  is  set  out  below.  In  every  case  the  birds 
concerned  were  seen  on  the  ground  and  in  flight  and  full  supporting 
details  have  been  submitted  to  us.  In  some  instances  the  descrip- 
tion has  appeared  in  the  relevant  county  report,  to  which  a refer- 
ence is  then  given. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  {Tringa  flavipes)  in  Britain,  1953-54 

1953 

Spring 

Kent. — On  19th  .\pril  two  were  seen  at  Cheyne  Court,  Walland  Marsh  (W.  G. 

Fluke,  R.  Codd).  (Kent  Bird  Report,  1953,  P-  20). 

Shetland. — On  31st  May  one  was  watched  at  Fair  Isle  (Miss  M.  Henderson, 
Miss  I.  Kinnear,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Monk,  G.  Waterston).  (Fair  Isle  R. 
Obs.  Bull.,  No.  II,  pp.  21-22). 

On  26th  and  27th  May  a Greater  Yellowlegs  (T.  melauoleuca)  had  been 
seen  at  Boddam  \'oe,  Dunrossness,  Shetland  (L.S.\'.  Venables,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Monk  et  al.). 

Autumn 

Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Buckingham. — On  30th  August  one  was  seen  at  Perry 
Oaks,  Middlesex,  and  it  was  recorded  there  daily  until  5th  .September.  On 
6th  September  what  was  considered  to  be  the  same  bird  appeared  at  Ham 
Fields  .Sewage  Farm,  Berkshire,  some  tour  miles  to  the  west.  It  stayed  at 
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Hfiin  Fields  for  most  of  the  following  eleven  weeks,  but  during  this  time 
it  was  seen  on  five  occasions  at  Staines  Moor  and  on  nine  occasions  at 
Perry  Oaks.  It  was  last  seen  at  Ham  Fields  on  22nd  November  and  at  Perry 
Oaks  on  9th  December  (F.  H.  Jones,  C.  M.  Veysey  and  many  other 
observ’ers).  On  21st  November  what  was  probably  the  same  bird  was 
recorded  at  Langley  .Sewage  Farm,  Buckinghamshire,  which  lies  a little 
north  of  a direct  line  between  Ham  and  Perry  Oaks  (C.  T.  McCall). 

On  25th  and  26th  September  a second  bird  was  seen  at  Perry  Oaks  and  at 
dusk  on  the  26th  it  settled  on  the  causeway  of  Staines  Reservoir,  after  which 
it  was  not  seen  again.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  dilTered  in  plumage,  it  was 
observed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  was  being  watched  at  Ham  Fields 
(F.  H.  Jones,  C.  M.  \'eysey  et  al.).  (For  fuller  details  of  both  birds  see 
Loudon  Bird  Report,  1953,  p.  19,  and  Middle  Thames  Naturalist,  1953,  p. 
20). 

Cheshire. — On  7th  September  one  was  seen  at  Frodsham  Marsh,  where  it 
remained  at  least  until  the  14th.  (Birkenhead  Sch.  N.H.S.  ]ourn.,  1953,  p.9, 
and  Merseyside  Nat.  dss.  Report,  1953-54,  P-  O)- 

[On  26th  September  what  was  probably  a bird  of  this  species  was  seen  at 
Leasowe  (W.  T.  C.  Rankin  ct  ah).  (Birkenhead  Sch.  N.H.S.  Journ.,  1953, 
pp.  9-10).] 

Gi..a.\ioro.\n. — On  iith-i2th  .September  one  was  identified  at  O.xwich  Bay, 
Gower  (G.  R.  Shannon);  where  it  was  also  seen  and  photographed  on  the 
13th  by  C.  Stockton  (plate  52). 

Hertfordshire. — During  i8th-23rd  September  one  was  seen  at  Wilstone  Reser- 
voir, Tring  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Cowdy,  II.  H.  S.  Hayward). 

Ha.mpsihre. — On  29th  September  one  was  recorded  on  the  marshes  by  the  sea- 
wall between  Keyhaven  and  Pennington  (R.  E.  Sharland).  (Hants.  Field  Club 
Report,  1953,  xviii,  pt.  3,  p.  354). 

1954 

Autumn 

H.ampshire. — On  29th  .August  one  was  watched  at  Keyhaven  Alarshes,  just 
inside  the  sea-wall;  flew  off  over  Solent  towards  A’armouth,  Isle  of  Wight 
(G.  Kinsey). 

During  2oth-28th  September  one  was  seen  by  many  people  at  Farlington 
Marshes  (C.  J.  Henty,  G.  H.  Rees,  C.  R.  Tubbs  et  al.);  photographed  by  G. 
des  Forges  and  C.  W.  G.  Paulson  (antea,  plates  11  and  12). 

Cornwall. — -On  4th  September  one  was  identified  on  the  Camel  estuary  below 
Trewornan  and  it  remained  there  until  at  least  the  12th  (P.R.C.  Ellis,  T.  J. 
Willocks  et  al.). 

Devon. — On  nth,  12th  and  i8th  .September  one  was  seen  by  the  River  Clyst 
at  Topsham  (R.  F.  Moore,  F.  R.  and  A.  V.  .Smith,  R.  G.  Adams).  (Report 
of  I)c7’on  Bird-watching  Society,  1954,  p.  24). 

From  24th  to  30th  .September  one  was  watched  daily  on  Ernesettle  Marsh, 
Plymouth  (P.  J.  Dare,  F.  and  J.  R.  F.  Cooper,  P.  F.  Goodfellow,  O.  D. 
Hunt,  H.  G.  Hurrell  et  al.).  It  should  be  added  that  on  the  ba.sis  of  com- 
pletely different  breast  markings,  it  was  decided  that  the  two  Devon  birds 
were  different  individuals.  (Report  of  Devon  Bird-watching  Society,  1954, 
pp.  24-25). 

.Sussicx. — On  13th  September  one  was  noted  at  Pagham  Harbour,  near  .Sidles- 
ham  (Michael  E.  Gore). 

In  connection  with  the  1954  records  Kenneth  WiUininson  has 
kindly  supplied  us  with  the  following"  summary  of  the  Atlantic 
weather. 

“In  the  early  mornings  of  27th  Aug'tist  (E.S.T.)  a low  “A” 
between  S.W.  Greenland  and  L.'ibrtidor  wtis  causing^  force  4-6 
westerly  winds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  skies  were  g^enertdly  cletir  owing"  to  the  proximity  of  a 
hig"h  centred  on  the  Great  Ltikes  and  New  York  State.  'I'here 
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were  signs  of  a secondary  centre  “B”  developing  west  of  Cape 
Farewell. 

“This  low  pressure  area  became  very  complex  on  the  28th, 
developing  several  centres,  so  that  we  have  “A”  off  Labrador, 
another  east  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  a third  in  mid-Atlantic.  One 
can  identify  this  with  “B“  of  the  previous  day,  and  I think  it  is  this 
centre,  moving  south  and  expanding  rapidly,  that  is  responsible 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Silt  Sandpiper,  and  the  first  Hampshire  and 
the  Cornwall  Yellowlegs.  Anything  that  got  a drift  offshore  on  the 
27th  would  almost  certainly  have  passed  into  the  expanding  warm 
sector  of  low  “B“,  and  on  the  28th  would  have  W.S.W.  winds  at 
forces  from  6 to  9 all  the  way  from  40°  W.  to  the  British  Isles. 

“Westerly  offshore  winds  still  persisted  on  the  American  side 
on  the  29th  in  the  Labrador/ Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  region  though 
“A”  was  filling  and  an  extensive  continental  anticyclone  had  dev- 
eloped over  the  States.  Low  “B“,  deepening,  had  moved  to  a 
point  south  of  Iceland  and  westerly  winds  at  forces  6-7  were  still 
reaching  the  British  coast. 

“Crossings  were  possible  on  the  30th,  the  31st  and  ist  Septem- 
ber, but  the  offshore  wind  zone  in  America  appears  to  have  been 
very  restricted  (Labrador).  Low  pressure  developments  in  mid- 
Atlantic  during  ist-4th  September  are  so  complicated  as  to  defy 
analysis.  A crossing  from  Labrador  might  have  been  possible  on 
the  loth-iith;  there  was  a high  centred  St.  Lawrence  and  New- 
foundland. at  this  time  and  the  low  pressure  was  confined  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ocean.  Crossings  were  a possibility  on  several 
days  in  mid-month  but  seem  unlikely  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  20th.” 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  worth  remarking  on  some  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  details  submitted  to  us  of  these  birds  in  both  years. 
The  majority  of  individuals  have  been  extremely  tame,  several 
allowing  approach  to  within  5-10  yards  and  one  down  to  2 yards. 
Though  The  Handbook  quotes  J.  T.  Nichols  as  stressing  that  the 
call  is  rarely  more  than  double  (while  that  of  the  Greater  Yellowlegs 
is  often  triple  or  polysyllabic),  several  of  these  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
quite  frequently  uttered  their  notes  strung  together  to  form  as  many 
as  5-7  syllables.  P.  J.  Dare,  in  describing  the  bird  seen  on  Erne- 
settle  Marsh,  Plymouth,  during  September  1954,  gives  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  its  vocabulary : 

“Although  silent  on  the  ground  the  bird  displayed  a fairly  wide 
range  of  calls  in  flight.  Most  frequently  uttered  was  a clear, 
double  “tlee-chu”,  followed  in  decreasing  order  of  frequency  by 
“tlee-tlee-tlee”,  “tlee-tlee-chu”,  “tlee-tlee-tlee-tlee”  (heard  twice) 
and  “tlee-tlee-tlee-tlee-tlee”  (heard  once).  The  resemblance  of  the 
triple  “tlee-tlee-tlee”  call  to  that  of  a Greenshank  (T.  nebularia) 
was  noted  by  several  observers  as  being  softer  and  less  strident 
than  the  call  of  the  larger  bird.  On  one  occasion  a distinctly 
Greenshank-like  “too-too”  was  heard  by  P.  F.  Goodfellow ; also 
a low  “tchuk”  (once)  and  a soft  “tcheoo”  (once).” 
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Several  descriptions  emphasize  that  the  birds  concerned  picked 
food  from  the  water  and  from  the  surface  of  the  mud  without  prob- 
ing^. T.  J.  Willcocks  wrote  that  the  bird  in  Cornwall  in  1954  used 
to  hunt  over  the  mud  bordering^  the  channel  and,  on  finding"  a mud- 
worm  or  other  object,  used  to  carry  it  down  to  the  water  to  wash 
it  before  swallowing-  it.  G.  R.  Shannon  reported  that  the  bird  in 
Glamorg-an  in  1953  once  took  a small  fish,  about  i J inches  long-,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  swallowing-  it. 

All  descriptions  emphasize  the  length  of  the  legs  which  were 
usually  flexed  in  the  characteristic  way  as  the  bird  moved  about. 
In  flight  the  legs  project  well  beyond  the  tail.  G.  H.  Rees,  des- 
cribing the  Lesser  Yellowlegs  at  Farlington,  Hampshire,  in  1954, 
wrote  that  the  bird  when  first  put  up  sometimes  flopped  about  in 
the  air  for  a few  yards  as  a Ruff  {Philomachus  pugnax)  does,  and 
on  one  occasion  it  dangled  its  legs  down  as  it  did  this.  The  same 
bird  once  settled  on  the  water,  out  of  its  depth,  and  swam  ashore. 
Several  others  waded  about  up  to  their  bellies.  P.  J.  Dare  reported 
that  the  Ernesettle  bird  “on  several  occasions  was  seen  to  crouch 
down  onto  the  grass  or  water,  once  with  the  neck  extended  along 
the  surface  ; this  behaviour  was  noted  whenever  a hawk  appeared.” 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  in  Lancashire. — On  i6th  October  1954, 
on  the  marsh  at  Crossens,  near  Southport,  Lancashire,  we  came 
upon  a small  wader,  approximately  the  size  of  a Dunlin  {CaJidris 
alpina),  feeding  on  a muddy  cattle-track.  We  approached  to  within 
10  yards  of  the  bird,  and  later,  by  means  of  one  of  us  driving  it  up 
to  the  other,  observations  were  made  at  distances  down  to  6 feet. 
The  relatively  long  bill,  slightly  decurved  towards  the  tip,  was  seen 
to  be  black,  and  it  was  noticeably  thick  at  the  base,  although  it 
did  not  strike  us  as  being  particularly  broad.  The  crown  of  the 
head  was  brown,  streaked  with  buff,  and  the  broad  white  eye- 
stripe  and  white  chin  were  particularly  conspicuous.  The  nape 
and  hind  neck  appeared  rather  lighter  than  the  crown,  but  were 
similarly  marked.  The  throat  was  suffused  huffish  and  was 
streaked  brown,  as  were  the  sides  of  the  breast.  The  breast  mark- 
ings ended  abruptly,  forming  an  ineomplete  gorget,  broken  in  the 
centre,  where  the  grey-white  of  the  under-parts  extended  to  the 
throat.  The  feathers  of  the  mantle,  back  and  wing-coverts  were 
ash-brown,  those  of  the  mantle  being  edged  buff,  the  rest  being 
edged  and  tipped  grey-white  to  white.  The  legs  were  black-brown. 

We  had  difficulty  in  flushing  the  bird,  and  when  this  was  even- 
tually accomplished,  a wing-bar  very  sin-iilar  to  that  of  a Dunlin 
was  observed,  and  the  central  tail-feathers  appeared  black,  those 
at  the  sides  appearing  white.  Light,  rather  snipe-like,  markings 
were  observed  on  the  back.  With  great  difficulty,  the  l)ird  flew 
for  about  a hundred  yards,  and  it  appeared  to  be  exhausted, 
although  on  the  ground  it  was  seen  to  be  quite  active.  On 
occasions  the  bird  stretched  the  neck  up  ('^.G.^^^),  but  this  was 
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probably  a nervous  reaction  to  our  presence.  Feeding  was  accom- 
plished by  a picking  action  rather  than  by  probing.  No  call  was 
heard. 

From  the  above  observations  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bird  was 
a Broad-billed  Sandpiper  [Limicola  falcrneUiis). 

W.  G.  Hale  and  T.  G.  Wood 

Ruffs  wintering  in  Cambridgeshire. — On  ist  January  1955,  a 
flock  of  31  Ruffs  [Philomachiis  pugnax)  arrived  at  the  Cambridge 
Sewage  Farm.  Approximately  this  number  of  birds  stayed  in 
the  area  until  the  beginning  of  April.  The  number  present  then 
dwindled  until  the  last  three  members  of  the  flock,  all  males,  left 
on  25th  .April.  .After  their  first  fortnight  on  the  farm  the  number 
of  birds  there  fluctuated  daily.  This  was  because  the  birds  were 
also  visiting  two  other  areas  nearer  Cambridge.  One  of  these,  a 
flooded  common  north  of  the  city  gas-works,  was  alongside  the 
river  Cam  and  only  a mile  from  the  city  centre.  Up  to  23  were 
seen  there  feeding  in  company  with  Lapwings  {Vanelhis  vanelliis), 
Snipe  {(Pipella  gallinago)  and  Black-headed  Gulls  [Larus  ridibun- 
dus).  They  were  surprisingly  undisturbed  by  the  rowing  eights 
and  accompanying  noise  on  the  river. 

In  comparison  v/ith  older  records,  the  occurrence  cannot  be 
counted  exceptional.  The  number  of  birds  present  was,  however, 
unusual.  Analysis  of  the  records  in  the  Cambridge  Bird  Reports, 
1927  onwards,  shows  that  although  birds  stayed  late  and  arrived 
early  from  1927  to  1931,  none  was  recorded  in  winter  until  1934-35. 
Since  then,  apart  from  1939-40  and  1947-48,  Ruffs  have  been  seen 
every  winter,  the  numbers  being  generally  below  10,  but  with 
flocks  of  12  in  1937-38,  25  in  1938-39  and  30  in  1942-43.  There  is 
no  particular  correlation  with  hard  winters  (only  three  were  seen 
in  1946-47),  but  birds  have  tended  to  arrive  on  the  farm  at  the  start 
of  a cold  spell  (ist  January  1955  and  27th  January  1954). 

Their  occurrences  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  arrival  of 
Green  Sandpipers  (Tringa  ochropus)  and  influxes  of  Snipe  and 
Jack  Snipe  [Limnocryptes  minimus).  This  suggests  that  the 
records  arise  more  from  local  weather  concentrations,  the  birds 
being  frozen  out  of  stubble,  ploughed  land,  rough  pastures,  fens 
and  marshes,  than  from  any  true  external  weather  movement. 

D.F.  considers  that  there  is  probably  a regular  winter  flock  in 
Cambridgeshire,  birds  having  been  also  noted  in  winter  on  the 
river  washes  to  the  north  and  in  the  fens. 

D.  Farren  and  D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

Pomarine  Skua  in  Essex  (London  area). — On  28th  November 
1954  my  wife  and  I identified  a dark  phase  Pomarine  Skua  (Ster- 
corarius  pomarimis)  upon  the  water  at  Banbury  Reservoir,  Wal- 
thamstow. We  had  excellent  views  of  the  bird  down  to  25  yards 
range  while  it  was  on  the  water,  and  later  of  it  flying,  and  feeding 
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on  the  carcase  of  a male  Mallard  (.4na5  platyhynchos).  Its  plum- 
ag^e  was  a uniform  dark  brown,  but  at  close  rang'e  we  noted  that 
the  cheeks,  ear-coverts  and  upper  breast  had  a bronze  sheen.  The 
bill  was  yellow-brown,  with  a very  dark,  hooked  tip.  There  was 
a small  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  In  flight 
the  bird  appeared  heavier  and  less  bouyant  than  does  an  Arctic 
Skua  (S.  parasiticus),  and  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  showed  as 
light  patches  on  both  upper  and  lower  wing-surfaces.  This  fea- 
ture can  be  seen  in  the  photographs  reproduced  on  plate  52.  The 
left-hand  wing  had  some  primaries  and  possibly  some  coverts 
missing,  so  that  the  white  patch  was  made  more  conspicuous  by 
the  bases  of  the  adjoining  feathers.  Apparently  one  of  the  central 
tail  feathers  was  missing,  but  the  other  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the 
photographs.  It  was  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the 
tail,  blunt  ended,  and  with  a decided  twist  which  made  it  appear 
thick  when  looked  at  from  the  side  (see  photographs). 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Rudd  and  E.  T.  Nicholson  visited  the  reser- 
voir on  the  same  afternoon,  and  confirmed  our  identification.  The 
bird  remained  there  until  4th  December,  and  I was  able  to  observe 
it  for  short  periods  each  day.  During  this  time  it  was  seen  to 
chase  Black-headed  Gulls  {Lams  ridibiindus),  a Herring  Gull  (L. 
argeiitatus)  and  a Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  coroue),  but  none  of  these 
birds  was  seen  to  disgorge  any  food.  In  the  six  days  it  consumed 
the  carcases  of  i Mallard,  2 Black-headed  Gulls  and  i Coot  [Fidica 
atra).  It  was  not  known  whether  the  skua  had  killed  these  birds, 
but  the  carcases  were  quite  fresh. 

I understand  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  the 
London  area  this  century.  W.  C.  Doughty 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  wintering  in  exceptional  numbers  in 
Somerset. — In  his  report  to  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology 
{antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  3-17)  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Barnes  summarizes  the 
status  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  {Lams  fiiscus)  in  the  British 
Isles  and,  as  a result  of  organized  enquiries  in  the  winters  of  1949- 
50  and  1950-51,  indicates  an  apparent  trend  towards  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  resident  birds.  Surveying  winter  distribution  on 
a regional  basis,  the  author  shows  that  mid-winter  birds  were 
found  in  all  vice-county  areas  under  review  and,  supported  by  ample 
evidence,  he  concludes  that  much  larger  numbers  winter  in  the 
north  of  England  than  in  the  south.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  record  that  during  the  winter  of  T954-55  Mr.  Barnes’ 
conclusion  was  apparently  in  complete  reverse,  since  a population 
far  in  excess  of  any  yet  reported  for  the  months  November-January 
was  present  in  north  Somerset,  a population  which  for  roosting 
purposes  had  its  main  quarters  on  the  site  of  the  C'hew  X’alley 
water  scheme — six  miles  south  of  Bristol  and  about  twelve  miles 
inland. 

'I'he  construction  of  an  enormous  storage  reservoir  in  the  Chew 
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Valley  was  in  active  progress  throughout  1954  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  work  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion.  Consider- 
able areas  were,  however,  still  not  inundated  and  these,  cleared  of 
hedges,  trees  and  most  vegetation,  were  the  constant  resort  of 
large  numbers  of  Lesser  Black-backs,  and  also  of  Herring  Gulls 
(L.  argentatas)  and  Black-headed  Gulls  (L.  ridibimdus).  Frequent 
observations,  chiefly  by  B.  King  and  P.  J.  Chadwick,  showed  that 
the  Lesser  Black-backs  and  Herring  Gulls  were  reaching  the  site 
in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings,  with  maximum  concentrations 
'Shortly  before  dusk,  and  that  both  were  staying  at  the  reservoir  to 
roost.  Although  the  two  species  were  usually  to  be  found  in  com- 
pany, the  Lesser  Black-backs  were  sometimes  seen  to  be  roosting 
entirely  alone.  Moreover,  it  was  invariably  noted  that  all  were 
in  adult  or  near  adult  plumage.  Very  few  young  birds  of  L.  fuscus 
were,  in  fact,  identified  at  any  time,  but  some  may  have  passed 
unrecognized  among  Herring  Gulls,  the  majority  of  which  were 
immature.  Apart  from  a few  dark-mantled  examples,  possibly  of 
'•Scandinavian  origin,  the  birds  under  review  were  undoubtedly  of 
the  British  form  L.  f.  graellsii. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  mid-March  1954,  the  site  was 
in  frequent,  if  not  continuous,  use  as  a roosting  place  of  Lesser 
IBlack-backs,  and  in  numbers  which  from  the  first  week  of  August 
to  early  January  1955  often  assumed  exceptional  proportions. 
Initial  counts  were  relatively  low,  with  numbers  seldom  exceeding 
^50  in  May  and  June,  and  with  maximum  totals  of  150  and  170 
on  17th  April  and  nth  July  respectively.  At  9 p.m.  on  3rd  August, 
Ihowever,  B.K.,  P.J.C.  and  the  writer  located  a single  flock  num- 
bering little  short  of  500,  while  at  the  same  hour  on  the  19th  and 
.24th  B.K.  made  counts  of  600  and  700  birds.  Other  late  evening 
totals  included  525  on  19th  September  and  450  on  28th  November. 
Figures  in  December,  far  from  being  diminished,  were  remarkably 
high,  with  counts  by  B.K.  and  P.J.C.  of  630  or  more  at  4.30  p.m. 
on  the  26th  and  about  720  at  the  same  time  on  the  28th.  Numbers 
at  the  New  Year  were  similarly  high,  but  the  onset  of  severe 
weather  caused  a rapid  dispersal  and  in  the  late  afternoon  of  9th 
January  B.K.  could  find  no  more  than  320  birds.  Thereafter  the 
dispersal  continued  and  by  6th  February  the  number  was  down  to 
about  120.  At  dusk  on  13th  March  not  more  than  50  were  found 
at  the  reservoir. 


In  the  absence  of  more  complete  details  it  shoidd,  perhaps,  be 
'Stated  briefly  that  for  the  most  part  the  Chew  Valley  Lesser  Black- 
backs  fed  in  fields  over  a wide  area  inland  and  that,  in  view  of 
mid-winter  observations  in  various  scattered  localities,  the  maj- 
ority were  evidently  feeding  east  of  the  reservoir.  At  Hinton 
Blewett  (4  m.  S.E.)  on  28th  November  and  Burnett  (4m.  N.E.)  on 
4th  December  P.J.C.  saw  parties  of  50  and  16  respectively,  while 
the  same  observer,  when  watching  birds  coming  in  to  the  roost  on 
28th  December,  counted  more  than  500  arriving  over  Bishop  Sutton 
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— immediately  due  east  of  the  site.  Flocks  of  85  on  27th  Novem- 
ber and  71  on  20th  December  seen  by  G.  L.  Boyle  in  fields  at 
Seming^ton,  near  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire  (20  m.  E.)  were  in  all 
probability  made  up  of  birds  from  the  Chew  Valley  site.  No  large 
numbers  were  reported  from  tbe  Bristol  Channel  coasts  and  Severn 
Estuary  where,  as  pointed  out  by  R.  H.  Poulding  (m  litt.),  the 
species,  in  any  case,  is  always  a scarce  feeder.  Monthly  counts  by 
R.H.P.  along  the  Bristol  Avon,  from  Hanham  (Glos.)  through  the 
City  to  Avonmouth,  yielded  results  showing  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence from  those  of  previous  years.  H.  H.  Davis 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  in  November  and  December  in  the 
London  area. — In  connection  with  the  above  note  by  H.  H.  Davis 
on  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  {Lanis  fiiscus)  wintering  in  Somer- 
set, we  feel  that  the  following  figures  for  this  species  in  the 
London  area  during  tlie  last  two  months  of  1954,  which  H.  P. 
Medhurst  has  kindly  given  us,  are  of  interest.  Only  numbers  over 
20  are  brought  in  and  Inner  London  is  excluded. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  (Larus  jiisctis)  in  the  London  area 
DURING  NoVEMBER-DeCEMBER  I954 

Hertfordshire. — .Springwell  Gravel  Pit.  4th  and  5th  November,  ca.  100  (B.  P. 

Pickess). 

Middlesex. — Shepperton.  During  November- December  numbers  varied  from 

20  to  50  on  Shepperton  rubbish  dump  (P.  R.  Grifiiths). 

■Surrey. — Island  Barn  Reservoir.  5th  and  iith  November,  ca.  300  estimated 

among  ca.  12,000  roosting  gulls  (D.  Parr). 

Richmond  Park.  6th  November,  ca.  100  (Lord  Hurcomb). 

Beddington  .Sewage  Farm.  December,  25-40  jiresent  daily  with  a maximum 
of  81  on  the  21st  (B.  .S.  Milne). 

Rosehill  Recreation  Ground,  .Sutton.  5th  December,  36  (D.  .\.  Cox). 

The  autumn  passage  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  regularly 
continues  into  November  in  the  British  Isles,  so  that  the  Novem- 
ber records  above  may  just  indicate  late  departure. 

Scops  Owl  at  Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire. — In  the  early  after- 
noon of  25th  April  1955,  G.  Stansfield  and  I were  collecting  drift- 
wood from  Little  Bay,  Skokholm,  and  H.  Dickinson  was  on  the 
cliff-top  at  the  north  side  of  this  gully.  The  latter  drew  our  atten- 
tion to  a small  owl  perching  in  a crevice  in  the  opposite  face.  I'hc 
bird  was  in  shadow,  and  we  took  it  for  a Little  Owl  (Athene  noctiin) 
until  we  began  to  suspect  that  it  had  car-tufts,  and  was  rather 
small  and  slim. 

H.D.  retired  to  bring  other  visitors,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
owl  tlew  over  to  a hollow  below  where  he  had  been  sitting.  The 
hollow  was  barely  six  feet  from  the  top,  and  by  climbing  up  we 
were  able  to  see  the  bird  from  a distance  of  about  twelve  feet.  It 
was  still  in  shadow,  but  the  ear-tufts  were  plainly  visible.  'Die 
face  was  remarkably  cat-like,  with  a dark  fringe,  and  a streak  from 
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the  crown  to  the  bill.  The  breast  was  pale  g'rey-brown  with  dark 
striations,  and  the  primaries  were  barred  with  dark  brown.  The 
upper-parts  were  not  visible. 

H.  D.  then  returned  with  my  wife  and  seven  other  observers, 
who  watched  until  G.S.  had  brought  a trammel-net.  We  were 
agreed  that  the  bird  could  only  be  a Seops  Owl  [Otiis  scops).  This 
we  were  able  to  confirm  in  a few  moments,  for  the  net  was 
weighted  with  stones,  dropped  over  the  mouth  of  the  hollow,  and 
the  bird  became  entangled  at  once. 

In  the  hand  it  seemed  very  tiny.  The  ear-tufts  were  kept 
depressed.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  iris,  pale  lemon- 
yellow,  but  with  bright  orange  in  the  lowest  sector.  After  ringing 
and  examination,  the  owl  was  photographed  and  released.  It  was 
not  seen  again. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Skokholm,  and  apparently  the  second 
for  Wales,  the  previous  specimen  having  been  at  Pembroke  in  the 
spring  of  1868  (M.  A.  f^Iathew,  The  Birds  of  Pembrokeshire, 
1894).  Peter  Davis 

Jackdaw  roost  continuing  throughout  breeding  season. — With 
reference  to  John  Griffith’s  note  [antea,  p.  139)  on  Jackdaws 
{Corvits  moneditla)  roosting  communally  during  the  summer,  the 
following  may  be  of  interest. 

Our  observations  were  carried  out  somewhat  irregularly  during 
1952-55  on  a Carrion  Crow  (C.  corone)  roost  at  Banstead  in  Surrey. 
There  has,  incidentally,  been  a decrease  since  1947  in  the  number 
of  Carrion  Crows  using  the  roost — to  judge  from  figures  recorded 
in  The  London  Bird  Report  for  1947,  when  counts  of  209  and  176 
were  made.  During  the  period  November  to  mid-March,  only 
Carrion  Crows  would  be  present  at  the  roost,  the  numbers  being 
approximately  constant  at  100.  During  the  last  Aveek  of  March 
and  first  week  of  April  the  numbers  would  decrease  to  50-60.  The 
number  using  the  roost  then  remained  about  the  same  until  the 
end  of  June,  then  increased  to  the  winter  number  by  August.  Jack- 
daws would  first  use  the  roost  in  mid-April  when  c.ioo  would  be 
present,  the  numbers  increasing  to  c.300  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
There  were  slight  increases  during  May  and  June,  then  a sharp 
rise  to  c.  1,000  in  July,  these  birds  continuing  to  use  the  roost  until 
early  October.  During  the  winter  the  Jackdaws  used  a Rook 
(C.  frugilegiis)  roost  some  ten  miles  away. 

B.  W.  Brownsey  and  D.  B.  Peakall 

Wing-measurements  of  Blue  Tits. — The  Handbook  states  that 
the  wing  of  the  male  Continental  Blue  Tit  {Paras  c.  cccruleus)  mea- 
sures 64-70  mm.  (12  measured)  and  that  that  of  the  male  British 
Blue  Tit  (P.  c.  oJ)scuriis)  measures  60-65  mm.  On  loth  October 
1954,  at  Sway,  Hampshire,  I caught  a Blue  Tit  whose  wing 
measured  67 ; A.  W.  Boyd  was  with  me  and  agreed  that  this  was 
correet.  I recovered  it  twice  in  December  and  took  the  opportunity 
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of  confirming  the  figures.  On  12th  December  I caught  another 
whose  wing  measured  68  mm  ; my  wife  helped  check  the  measure- 
ment and  agreed  with  it.  On  2nd  January  1955  I retrapped  another 
Blue  Tit  which  had  been  ringed  at  Sway  as  a nestling  on  28th 
May  1933  and  first  recovered  on  21st  February  1954;  its  wing 
measured  about  67.73 — anyhow  between  67  and  68  mm. 

Since  the  capture  of  the  first  one  with  Continental  measurement 
I have  measured  many  Blue  Tits  besides  those  listed  above,  and 
no  others  have  been  over  65.5;  most  have  been  between  61  and 
64  mm. 

The  second  bird  mentioned  above  did  look  decidedly  larger,  and 
longer  in  the  tail,  than  another  Blue  Tit  with  wing  under  65  mm. 
which  was  placed  in  a cage  with  it  for  comparison,  but  the  racial 
differences  which  The  Ha)ulbook  mentions  of  shade  and  of  mark- 
ing had  with  more  or  less  success  to  be  imagined,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Continental  wing-measurement.  The  same  applied 
to  a bird  with  wing  68  mm.  which  I trapped  at  Portland  Bill, 
Dorset,  on  27th  September  1954. 

Sway  would  not  appear  to  be  on  a migration  route  for  in  fourteen 
years  I have  never  caught  any  other  species  in  winter  that  could 
be  suspected  to  be  of  Continental  origin  The  explanation  may  be 
that  a live  bird’s  measurements  are  larger  than  those  of  a skin, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  figures  in  The  Hemdhook  need  revision. 

Edwin  Cohen 

[Differences  in  wing-measurements  can,  of  course,  be  caused  by 
variations  in  the  method  employed  ; in  fact,  standardization  of  the 
techniques  used  on  live  birds  is  much  needed.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  high  figures  cannot  be  due 
to  a metbod  which  exaggerates,  since  the  majority  of  Blue  Tits 
examined  had  wings  that  fell  within  the  normal  range  of  length. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Cohen’s  findings  we  hope  that  ringers  will  par- 
ticularly note  the  measurements  of  British-born  Blue  Tits  to  see 
how  wide  is  the  occurrence  of  these  large  birds.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  it  is  of  interest  to  add  that  wing-measurements  sup- 
plied to  us  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Axell  of  98  Blue  Tits  trapped  at  Brenzett, 
Hythe  and  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  Kent  range  from  56  mm.  to  66.3  mm., 
the  greatest  number  (34)  being  between  61  and  63  mm.  ; the  largest 
of  these  birds,  however,  may  have  been  of  Continental  origin,  since 
the  four  with  wings  of  over  63  mm.  were  caught  in  the  winter 
months. — Eds.] 

Wintering  Blackcaps  in  Worcestershire. — During  February 
1933  no  less  than  four  Blackcaps  {Sylvia,  atricapilla)  were  identi- 
fied in  gardens  in  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  .Although  wintering 
Blackcaps  have  been  recorded  in  England  regularly  in  recent 
years,  this  numlier  in  a small  area  seems  remarkable. 

On  6th  February  1933  T saw  a female  Blackcap  in  my  own 
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garden.  The  crown  of  this  bird  was  a bright  reddish-brown,  the 
under-parts  a lightish  grey  and  the  upper-parts  brownish-grey. 

On  loth  February  Miss  E.  M.  Danne  asked  me  to  identify  a bird 
which  was  visiting  a feeding  table  in  another  garden.  That  after- 
noon I was  able  to  watch  a Blackcap  there.  The  cap  was  more 
blackish-brown  than  that  of  the  female,  the  under-parts  were 
darker  and  it  was  brownish  above.  I suggest  that  it  was  a first- 
winter  male.  Miss  Danne,  who  saw  this  bird  with  me,  told  me 
that  this  was  not  the  same  as  what  was  obviously  a Blackcap  that 
she  and  Miss  Morgan  had  been  watching  during'  the  previous 
fortnight.  Their  bird  differed  in  being  distinctly  more  olive-g'reen 
above. 

On  13th  February  the  Pfirst-winter  male  was  joined  by  an  adult 
male  and  the  two  became  frequent  visitors  to  the  bird-table.  This 
adult  male  I watched  on  2nd  March,  when  I noted  its  glossy  black 
crown,  ashy-grey  nape,  slightly  greenish-grey  upper-parts,  and 
paler  grey  under-parts.  The  two  birds  visited  the  table  frequently 
during  the  cold  spell  and  until  the  end  of  March,  the  adult  even 
coming  in  through  the  open  window  for  food.  M.  Palmer-Smith 

Gait  of  Dartford  Warbler  on  the  ground. — In  long  tussocky 
grass  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  on  28th  Aug'ust  1953,  I almost 
trod  upon  a Dartford  Warbler  {Sylvia  undata)  which  flew  low  and 
feebly  with  strong  undulations  and  bobbing  tail,  and  dropped  into 
the  cover  of  the  long  grass  after  only  a few  yards.  Flushed  a 
second  time,  it  again  moved  only  a short  distance.  This  time  for 
a short  while  I could  observe  it  between  the  clumps  of  grass  and 
was  surprised  to  see  it  running  across  the  ground.  In  my 
endeavour  to  approach,  I flushed  it  yet  again,  when  it  sought  the 
sanctuary  of  the  nearest  gorse  some  ten  yards  away.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  this  seems  a peculiar  situation.  The  Handbook  makes 
no  mention  of  its  gait,  and  this  is  presumably  a matter  upon  which 
little  observation  has  been  made.  Peter  R.  Griffiths 

Alpine  Accentor  in  Sussex. — On  24th  April  1955,  we  saw  an 
Alpine  Accentor  {Prunella  collaris)  at  Telscombe  Cliffs,  Sussex. 
First  observed  when  resting  in  short  g'rass  on  the  top  of  a low 
cliff,  it  soon  flew  to  the  cliff'-face  where  it  moved  about  rapidly  on 
the  broken  surface  in  search  of  food.  Sometimes  the  bird  starting 
almost  at  beach  level  worked  right  up  to  the  cliff-top  and  there 
rested  for  a short  time. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  detailed  notes  recorded 
in  the  field:  The  head,  shoulders  and  nape  were  grey  with  some 
slight  traces  of  brown.  The  breast  was  grey.  On  the  lower  throat 
there  was  a small  pale  crescentic  marking,  but  at  close  range 
through  glasses  the  whole  throat  appeared  scaly  and  lighter  than 
the  breast.  The  back  was  streaked  light  and  dark  brown.  The 
flanks  were  chestnut-red  with  some  pale  buff  which  gave  the  sides 
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of  the  bird  a striped  appearance.  The  warm  colour  on  the  flanks 
extended  in  diffused  form  to  the  sides  of  the  belly.  The  wing’s  were 
brown  and  had  a dark  bar  with  a sing-le  white  edg’e.  The  tail  was 
sligi’htly  forked  and  brown  with  some  white  near  the  base  of  the 
outer  feathers.  The  upper  mandible  was  very  dark  grey  and  the 
lower  yellow.  The  leg;s  were  flesh  pink  and  the  eye  dark.  A ring"- 
ing’,  disyllabic  flight-call  was  heard  on  one  occasion. 

The  bird  w'as  seen  on  24th  April  by  Messrs.  S.  Bayliss  Smith,  G. 
des  Forges  and  A.  H.  Smith,  but  other  observers  were  unable  to 
locate  it  the  next  day.  B.  and  C.  M.  James 

Richard’s  Pipit  in  Sussex. — Although  a few  Meadow  Pipits 
(Anthus  pratensis)  and  Tree  Pipits  (d . Irivialis)  were  moving  east- 
wards near  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  during  the  morning  of  i8th  Sep- 
tember 1954,  under  cloudy  conditions  Avith  drizzle,  it  w'as  not  until 
there  was  a change  of  wind  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  the  weather 
became  brighter  about  mid-day  that  the  numbers  increased.  This 
was  most  noticeable  over  the  Crumbles  where  a few  pipits  dropped 
out  to  feed.  One  of  these  attracted  attention  by  its  large  size  and 
upright  carriage  on  the  ground  and  by  its  loud,  sparrow-like  double 
“rer-up”  note  in  flight.  Having  had  previous  experience  with  this 
species,  I immediately  recognized  it  as  a Richard’s  Pipit  (.4. 
richardi).  Other  details  were  noted  and  the  description  appears  in 
The  Sussex  Bird  Report  for  1954.  L.  P.  Alder 

Serins  in  Camarthenshire — On  5th  January  1955  at  Bertwm,  a 
deserted  farm  by  the  River  Gwendraeth  and  near  Kidwelly  in  Car- 
marthenshire, I saw  tw'O  small  finches  which  I w'as  able  to  identify 
as  Serins  {Serinus  canarius).  With  other  birds,  including  Meadow 
Pipits  [Anthus  pratensis)  which  were  close  enough  for  an  accurate 
comparison  of  size,  they  were  feeding  on  the  soft  ground  of  what 
had  been  a pond.  In  all,  I watched  them  for  some  15  minutes  at 
ranges  down  to  20  feet.  My  first  impression  was  of  two  little, 
rotund  birds  distinctly  smaller  than  the  Meadow  Pipits,  and  in 
colour  bright  yellow  strongly  marked  with  dark  streaks.  closer 
inspection  showed  the  yellow  to  be  not  quite  so  bright  as  was 
first  thought. 

The  birds  had  short,  dull-coloured  bills.  They  had  yellow  fore- 
heads and  eye-stripes,  and  their  breasts  and  rumps  were  this  same 
colour.  The  flanks  were  fawn,  strongly  streaked  with  dark  brown, 
and  the  wings  appeared  brown  with  faint  barring.  Their  tails 
were  short,  slightly  forked,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The 
legs  were  dark.  It  seemed  probable  that  both  were  males. 

G.  Luton 


LETTER 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  BROAD-BILLED 
SANDPIPER  AT  ADEN 

Sirs, — After  spending'  about  two  years  at  Aden  (1946-1948),  I 
concluded  that  the  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  [Limicola  falcinelliis) 
was  a regular  visitor,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  no  other 
records  of  the  species  from  south  Arabia.  This  conclusion  was 
published  in  Ibis  (vol.  92,  p.  56)  and  British  Birds  (vol.  xlii, 

However,  in  his  book  Birds  of  Arabia  (1954,  p.  495),  Colonel 
R.  Meinertzhagen  has,  by  implication,  challenged  this  conclusion, 
apparently  on  the  grounds  of  mistaken  identification.  He  writes: 
“Recorded  in  small  numbers  at  Aden  from  July  to  March  ...  on 
sight  only,  with  the  comment  ‘Their  appearance  was  distinctive’, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Also  ‘flocks  of  60’  is  scarcely  normal  for 
this  species’’.  He  then  raises  the  wider  question  of  the  field- 
identification  of  the  species  in  winter  plumage:  “I  know  of  no 

field  character  which  distinguishes  this  bird  from  the  Dunlin 
except  posture.  . . . The  call  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
! Dunlin’’. 

I would  like  to  give  details  of  my  experience  of  identifying  the 
Broad-billed  Sandpiper  in  order  to  support  the  statements  on  its 
■ status  at  Aden  and  to  summarize  the  field-characters  of  the  bird 
in  winter,  since  these  do  not  seem  to  have  received  much  atten- 
tion. 

Broad-billed  Sandpipers  in  summer  plumage  occurred  in  March 
and  July-October.  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  this  plumage  {antea,  vol  xl,  p.  175  and  plates  16-18) 
and  I do  not  propose  to  go  into  it  further,  except  to  say  that  I 
have  field-notes  available.  In  March,  August  and  September,  with 
birds  in  summer  plumage,  were  some  in  transitional  and  winter 
plumages.  I found  four  features,  common  to  the  bird  in  all  plum- 
ages, which  were,  in  combination,  quite  diagnostic: 

(1)  Squat  appearance  due  to  short  legs. 

(2)  Rather  heavy-looking  bill  (for  the  size  of  the  bird),  decurved 

at  tip  only.  The  bills  of  both  the  Dunlin  [Calidris  alpina) 
and  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  (C.  testacea)  appeared  slenderer 
and  more  uniformly  curved. 

(3)  The  note  was  easily  separable  from  that  of  any  other  wader 

{antea,  vol.  xlii,  pp.  333-334)- 

(4)  Size  between  Dunlin  and  Little  Stint  (C.  minuta). 

In  addition,  in  winter,  two  other  points  were  useful,  particularly 
for  picking  out  individuals  or  flocks  of  Broad-billed  Sandpipers 
mixed  with  other  waders : 

(5)  At  fairly  close  range,  the  head  appeared  more  streaked  than 

that  of  the  Dunlin.  In  addition  to  the  whiter  superciliary 
stripe,  a trace  remained  of  the  two  pale  stripes  over  the 
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crown.  This  docs  not  show  on  all  skins,  but  was  usually 
visible  on  living'  birds. 

(6)  Belly  always  pure  white,  whereas  that  of  the  Dunlin  in  winter 
often  has  some  cloudiness  or  dark  blotching;. 

On  6th  January  1948  I was  able  to  confirm  identity  by  shooting- 
a Broad-billed  Sandpiper  in  winter  plumage.  I could  not  preserve 
the  skin  but  made  detailed  notes  which  I still  have.  The  diag- 
nostic points  were: 

(1)  Upper  mandible  considerably  flattened  after  about  ii  mm. 
from  base. 

(2)  Width  of  upper  mandible  very  slightly  greater  about  ii  mm. 

from  base  than  near  nostrils.  In  the  Dunlin  the  upper  man- 
dible tapers,  with  maximum  width  at  base.  In  the  Broad- 
billed Sandpiper  the  upper  mandible  usually  widens  in  the 
middle  {The  Handbook,  vol  iv,  p.  293),  though  there  is  no 
appreciable  widening  in  some  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  the  upper  mandible  being  of 
constant  width  from  the  nostrils  to  the  middle. 

(3)  Lesser  wing-coverts  dark  brown,  edged  whitish.  The  Dunlin 

has  paler  lesser  coverts. 

Other  points:  Wing-length  105-106  mm.  Bill  31  mm.  (from 
feathers),  straight  but  down-curved  for  last  10  mm.  Belly 
white. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  winter  was  distinctive 
enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  pick  out  one  and  shoot  it. 

The  identity  of  the  flock  of  c.  60  seen  on  24th  February  1947 
was  equally  certain,  as  my  field-notes  show.  I did  not,  in  fact, 
state  that  a flock  of  this  size  was  normal  for  the  species.  It  was 
the  largest  I saw.  Col.  Meinertzhagen,  in  his  book  (pp.  53-58), 
gives  many  instances  of  migratory  birds  forming  unusuall}'  large 
flocks  in  the  migration-season. 

I would  suggest  that  the  distinctiveness  or  otherwise  of  a 
species  is  a personal  assessment.  It  depends  not  only  upon  the 
experience  of  the  individual  with  this  and  similar  species,  but  also 
upon  his  motivation  for  learning  its  field-characters.  I had  no 
gun  during  my  first  year  in  Aden.  I knew  that  the  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper  had  not  been  recorded  thereabouts,  and  the  only  way 
I could  authenticate  my  records  was  by  studying  the  bird  care- 
fully in  the  field  and  writing  down  my  observations. 


P.  W.  P.  Browne 
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RING-NECKED  DUCK  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  : 
A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD 

By  Philippa  Scott 

On  the  afternoon  of  12th  March  1955,  while  sitting  in  the  studio 
of  my  house  at  the  Wildfowl  Trust,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire, 
I saw  an  adult  male  Ring-necked  Duck  (Aythya  collaris)  settle  on 
the  pond  about  15  yards  from  the  window.  On  the  following  after- 
noon the  bird  reappeared  and  was  watched  by  my  husband,  Peter 
Scott,  and  by  Hugh  Boyd.  On  the  morning  of  14th  March  it  was 
seen  in  flight  over  the  Orchard  Pen,  but  it  did  not  return  after 
that.  We  later  learnt  that  the  bird  was  also  seen  on  12th  March 
by  Bernard  King. 

Its  rapid  departure  was  not  anticipated  and  so  unfortunately 
no  photographs  were  taken.  The  possibility  that  this  bird  was  an 
escape  is  very  remote.  The  species  is  so  rare  in  captivity  that  no 
one  keeping  them  would  allow  their  specimens  to  fly  and  young 
have  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  successfully  reared  in  any 
collection  in  Europe.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  bird 
was  a genuine  straggler  which  had  made  the  passage  from  eastern 
North  America. 

Although  it  is  the  first  authenticated  record  of  the  Ring-necked 
Duck  in  Europe,  the  species  was  originally  described  by  Donovan 
from  a male  “exposed  for  sale  in  Leadenhall  Market,  London”  in 
January  1801  and  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  not  clear  why  this  early  record  has  never  been  accepted, 
as,  at  that  date,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  it  could  have  been  an 
escape.  Ring-necks  may  well  have  been  overlooked  during  the 
intervening  150  years. 

NOTES  ON  THE  RING-NECKED  DUCK 

By  Peter  Scott 

The  Ring-necked  Duck  [Aythya  collaris)  at  Slimbridge  was  a drake 
in  full  plumage,  exactly  resembling  the  single  captive  drake  in 
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the  Wildfowl  Trust’s  collection,  except  that  it  was  full-winged 
instead  of  being  pinioned.  The  bird  was  observed  in  front  of  my 
studio  window  at  ranges  down  to  lo  yards,  so  that  all  the  specific 
characters  given  below  were  clearly  observable.  On  the  second 
afternoon  it  was  last  seen  swimming  with  tame  Tufted  Ducks 
(.4.  fiiligiila)  and  Scaups  {A.  marila). 

The  Ring-necked  Duck  is  usually  regarded  as  the  N.  American 
form  of  the  Tufted  Duck  and  there  is  a superficial  resemblance 
between  the  males  of  the  two  species.  The  drake  Ring-neck  has 
the  same  basic  pattern  as  the  Tutfed,  but  the  “panel'’  of  the  flanks 
comes  to  a white  peak  at  the  forward  end  and  shades  to  a soft 
vermiculated  grey  at  the  after  end.  There  is  no  crest,  but  the  head 
has  a rather  high  crown,  and  round  the  neck  is  the  dark  chestnut 
ring  which  gives  the  bird  its  name.  In  the  field  this  character  is 
hard  to  see;  much  more  prominent  is  the  whitish  subterminal 
band  across  the  bill,  and  the  whitish  line  across  the  base  of  it 
which  follows  the  edge  of  the  feathering.  The  alternative  name, 
Ringbill,  is  therefore  more  appropriate. 

In  spite  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Tufted  Duck  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  relationship  is  quite  so  close  as  it  might  seem.  The  facial 
pattern  of  the  female,  probably  a more  conservative  character  ) 
than  the  plumage  of  the  male,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
female  Tufted  Duck.  There  is  whitish  plumage  round  the  eye 
and  under  the  chin,  so  that  the  bird  is  in  some  respects  more 
similar  in  pattern  to  a female  Pochard  [A.  ferina)  than  to  a ‘ 
Tufted  Duck  or  Scaup.  In  habits,  however,  the  Ring-neck  bears  ■ 
much  the  same  relation  to  other  Newfoundland  diving  ducks  in  ^ 
-America  as  the  Tufted  does  to  those  in  the  Old  World. 

The  Ring-neck  breeds  in  three  isolated  areas : firstly,  in  the 
east  of  Canada,  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland  ; secondly, 
in  a belt  stretching  north-westwards  from  the  Great  Lakes  into 
the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada;  and,  thirdly,  along  the  western 
edge  of  British  Columbia.  There  are  two  main  wintering  grounds 
— in  the  south-eastern  United  States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Oregon  and 
California. 

Ring-necks  are  essentially  fresh-water  ducks,  preferring 
marshes  and  shallow  waters  to  lakes,  and  appear  to  be  mainly 
herbivorous. 

[Mr.  Scott  has  very  kindly  painted  for  us  a special  plate  illus- 
trating both  sexes  of  the  Ring-necked  Duck  and  also  of  the  Black 
Duck  (Amis  nibripes),  of  which  a female  was  shot  in  Ireland  in 
1954  (antea,  p.  341).  This  will  be  reproduced  in  colour  in  a forth- 
coming issue.- — Eds.] 


HU0SONIAN  WHIMBREL  AT  FAIR  ISLE 

By  Kenneth  Williamson  and  Valerie  M.  Thom 
{Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory) 

Whilst  bird-watching"  over  an  area  of  close-cropped  grassland  at 
the  south  end  of  Fair  Isle  on  27th  May  1955  the  writers,  together 
with  visitors  to  the  Bird  Observatory,  disturbed  a party  of  half-a- 
dozen  Whimbrels  {Numenius  phiropus).  As  they  flew  off,  V.M.T. 
remarked  that  one  of  the  birds  was  without  a white  rump. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  on  the  28th,  we  kept  this 
party  under  observation,  often  at  very  close  quarters  from  the 
cover  of  dry-stone  dykes,  and  were  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  odd  bird  was  an  example  of  the  American  race,  the  Hudson- 
ian  Whimbrel  {Numenius  ph.  hudsonicus) — called  Hudsonian 
Curlew  in  the  A.O.U.  Checklist. 

The  bird  was  distinctly  smaller  than  its  companions  (some  of 
the  observers  estimated  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  smaller) 
and  of  slenderer  build  and  sleeker  appearance.  The  disparity  in 
size  was  most  obvious  when  the  birds  were  in  flight.  The  head- 
markings  were  similar  to  those  of  the  European  Whimbrel  but 
were  more  pronounced,  due  to  the  paler  colour  of  the  cheeks  and 
more  complete  eye-stripe.  In  flight,  the  bird  offered  a distinctive 
pattern  of  dark  brown  primaries  contrasting  with  paler  brown, 
buff -mottled  secondaries  and  coverts,  and  a warmer  brown 
mantle,  rump  and  tail.  The  last,  in  fact,  appeared  in  some  lights 
to  have  a russet  tinge.  The  bill  was  similar  in  length  to  the 
Whimbrel’s,  blackish  in  colour,  and  strongly  decurved  over  the 
distal  half.  The  legs  were  grey : the  American  authorities  con- 
sulted later  say  these  project  noticeably  beyond  the  tail  in  flight, 
but  in  our  bird  this  projection  was  very  slight  and  was  not  obvious 
until  looked  for. 

As  mentioned,  the  head  markings  were  characteristic  of  the 
species,  a rich  brown  cap  divided  by  a whitish  line,  greyish-white 
cheeks,  white  chin  and  throat,  and  a complete  blackish-brown 
stripe  running  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  half-an-inch  or  so 
behind  the  eye.  At  a distance  the  under-parts  looked  immaculate, 
the  belly  and  vent  white  and  the  breast  suffused  with  brownish- 
buff  ; but  at  really  close  quarters  the  breast  seemed  to  have  a 
lovely  pearly  mottling  quite  different  from  the  boldly  streaked  front 
of  the  Whimbrel.  Later,  when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing skins,  we  saw  that  this  effect  was  due  to  a difference  in  the 
marking  on  the  individual  feathers,  for  whereas  the  European 
bird  has  a dark  brown  mesial  streak,  the  most  obvious  mark  in 
the  American  is  a paler  sub-terminal  bar.  Nor  were  the  upper- 
parts  so  boldly  marked,  the  dark  streaking  being  less  heavy  and 
considerably  reduced  on  the  upper  mantle,  which  was  a rich,  warm 
brown  contrasting  with  the  more  greyish  tone  of  nape  and  sides  of 
neck.  In  flight,  the  huffish  underwing  and  axillaries  were  seen  to 
be  strongly  barred  with  brown,  and  the  tail  was  also  barred.  The 
primaries  appeared  to  be  uniform  blackish-brown,  but  a very 
close  view  of  the  flying  bird  revealed  that  the  inner  ones  at  any 
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rate  were  obscurely  barred.  A white  line,  visible  near  the  wing- 
edge,  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  exposed  quill  of  the  outermost 
feather. 

The  bird  remained  on  the  island  until  31st  May,  although  the 
Whimbrels  it  was  with  on  27th-28th  May  had  gone  by  the  29th. 
We  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  approach  when  on  its  own,  and 
when  disturbed  it  would  take  longer  flights — nearly  always 
descending,  however,  on  some  area  of  close-cropped  pasture.  Only 
very  occasionally  was  it  seen  to  visit  the  weed-grown  tidal  rocks, 
and  it  did  not  remain  on  the  shore  for  any  length  of  time.  When 
K.W.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  watched  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  it  was  feeding  desultorily  with  the  Whimbrels,  and  the  group, 
growing  suspicious  of  our  cautious  approach,  adopted  the 
“pseudo-sleeping”  posture.  The  call-note  was  heard  on  a number 
of  occasions,  and  there  were  ample  opportunities  for  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  European  bird,  but  we  were  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  difference.  Its  action  in  flight  would  not  have  dis- 
tinguished it  from  others  in  the  flock,  and  its  feeding  behaviour  1 
was  also  similar.  On  a few  occasions  it  was  aggressive  towards  - 
its  larger  companions,  which  always  gave  way  before  it. 

Summarizing  the  field-characters,  we  would  say  that  the  absence  1 
of  white  on  the  rump,  and  the  pale  grey-brown  area  in  mid-wing  ; 
contrasting  with  the  warm  brown  back  and  the  uniform  blackish- 
brown  primaries,  were  at  once  diagnostic.  On  the  ground  identifi- 
cation was  less  easy,  but  at  close  quarters  the  whiter  cheeks  and 
under-parts  combined  with  the  mottled  rather  than  streaked  effect 
on  the  infuscated  breast,  and  the  warmer  coloration  of  the  mantle, 
sufficed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Whimbrel. 

Those  who  saw  the  bird,  and  submitted  notes  upon  it,  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ian  Waddington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton  James,  Mrs. 

K.  Williamson,  Miss  Anna  Burt,  Mr.  Alex  M.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  K. 
Linford,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Walker,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Craw  and  the  1 
writers.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Thom  arranged  with  Dr.  A.  C.  Stephen  of  1 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  to  send  skins  of  the  two  races  to  Fair 
Isle,  and  we  are  grateful  to  them  for  this  assistance. 

A METEOROLOGICAL  NOTE 

It  may  seem  idle  to  speculate  on  the  immediate  origin  of  this 
bird,  since  it  could  have  been  pursuing  a northwards  migration  in 
company  with  European  Whimbrels  after  being  some  time  on  the 
European  side;  but  some  interest  attaches  to  the  question  since 
W.  Boyd  informs  us  that  he  identified  a Baird’s  Sandpiper 
[Calidris  bairdii)  in  Cheshire,  the  first  for  that  county,  also  on 
27th  May  (see  p.  417).  Writing  of  the  return  migration  of  the 
Hudsonian  Whimbrel  from  its  winter  quarters  on  the  Pacific  coast  1 
of  South  America,  Bent  (1929)  says;  “It  reaches  Florida  during  | 
the  latter  half  of  March,  the  Carolinas  about  the  middle  of  April,  ? 
and  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  May.”  Thus,  for  a fort-  1 
night  or  so,  many  must  have  been  sufficiently  far  north  to  sustain  i 
a trans-Atlantic  drift  in  suitable  weather  conditions.  Examination  > 
of  The  Daily  Weather  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  I 
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Air  Ministry  shows  that  such  conditions  did  in  fact  exist  during^ 
the  four  or  five  days  previous  to  27th  May,  there  being"  a belt  of 
moderate  to  fresh  westerly  winds  between  40°  and  50°  North, 
and  periodic  fog"  on  the  New  England  coast  associated  with  frontal 
weather. 

A TAXONOMIC  NOTE 

Although  Bent  (1929)  and  Forbush  and  May  (1939)  give  this 
bird  specific  rank,  the  A.O.U.  Checklist  treats  hudsonicus  as  the 
American  race  of  Numeniiis  phccopiis.  Considering  the  degree  of 
similarity  usually  implied  by  racial  relationship,  we  found  this 
form  markedly  distinct.  One  feature  which  impressed  us  was  the 
noticeably  smaller  size  and  altogether  slimmer  build ; but  Mr. 
Derek  Goodwin,  who  took  measurements  of  a series  of  European 
and  American  birds  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  col- 
lection, found  some  overlap  between  the  two  forms.  It  has  also  * 
to  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  Whimbrels  migrating 
through  Fair  Isle  are  bound  for  Faeroe  and  Iceland,  where  the 
European  race  attains  its  upper  size  limit  and  has  indeed  been 
separated  from  Scandinavian  stock  as  a larger  form,  islandicus 
(see  Salomonsen,  1935,  for  measurements).  The  disparity  in  size, 
therefore,  cannot  be  significant. 

More  important  to  the  question  of  speciation  Is  the  lack  of  a 
white  rump  in  the  American  bird,  since  this  could  lead  to  ethnolo- 
gical differences  which  might  establish  reproductive  isolation  if 
the  ranges  of  the  two  forms  were  ever  to  overlap.  In  the  closely- 
related  Curlew  [Numeniiis  arquata)  the  white  rump  appears  to 
have  valency  in  courtship  behaviour  (see  The  Handbook,  vol.  iv,  p. 
169)  and  this  could  also  be  true  of  the  European  Whimbrel, 
though  there  appears  to  be  very  little  information  concerning  the 
courtship  of  this  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  Whimbrel, 
variegatus,  would  appear  to  provide  a morphological  link,  having 
the  white  rump  boldly  barred  with  brown,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  difference  in  general  behaviour  and  voice.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  regard  the  American  and  European  birds 
as  conspecific,  with  the  very  slightly  differentiated  islandicus 
synonymous  with  the  nominate  race;  but  a critical  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  courtship  behaviour  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
forms  would  be  of  great  theoretical  interest  to  the  problem  of 
speciation. 

Bent  records  an  occurrence  of  the  Hudsonian  Whimbrel  in  Ice- 
land in  1854,  on  the  authority  of  Kjaerbolling,  and  Dresser  (1895- 
96)  says  Lord  Lilford  obtained  one  in  the  Coto  de  Donana,  Spain, 
on  3rd  May  1872.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  previous  European 
records,  though  the  bird  is  casual  in  Greenland. 
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MIGRATIONAL  DRIFT  AND  THE  YELLOW 
WAGTAIL  COMPLEX 

By  Kenneth  Williamson 
[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory) 

INTRODUCTION 

From  time  to  time  grey-headed  yellow  wagtails  which  appear  to 
be  identical  with  Sykes’s  Wagtail  (Motacilla  flava  beema)  of 
western  Siberia  have  been  observed  or  captured  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  frequency  of  their  appearance  has  puzzled  ornitholo- 
gists and  in  the  absence  of  a more  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
origin  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  aberrant  examples  of 
the  typical  race,  the  Blue-headed  Wagtail  [Motacilla  f.  jlava)  of 
middle  Europe,  or  even  of  the  British  Yellow  Wagtail  jlavissima. 
The  current  view  is  reflected  in  the  decision  of  the  late  British 
Ornithologists’  Union  List  Sub-Committee  to  consider  such  speci- 
mens as  belonging  to  the  race  flava  [Ibis,  vol.  92,  pp.  140-141)  so 
that  in  consequence  beema  has  failed  to  find  a place  in  the  Check- 
list of  birds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1952). 

The  fashion  of  regarding  such  birds  as  variants  or  mutants  of 
flava,  whilst  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  work  of  Stresemann  (1926), 
received  a great  impetus  as  a result  of  the  policy  of  the  Editors  of 
The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (1941,  vol  i,  p.  215)  and  of  the 
journal  British  Birds  in  the  treatment  of  such  records  from  1935 
onwards  (see  editorial  note,  antea,  vol.  xxix,  p.  200).  So  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  the  seal  of  authority  was  placed  on  this 
theory  by  the  writings  of  Harrison  (1945),  Tucker  (1949)  and 
Smith  (1950).  Strcsemann’s  view  is  that  mutants  arise  in  the 
various  yellow  wagtail  populations  showing  extraordinary  con- 
vergences, so  that  birds  very  like  each  other  may  be  found  in 
widely-separated  breeding-areas.  That  this  is  a common  situa- 
tion throughout  the  range  of  these  birds  is  well-known,  and 
Gladkov  (1954),  presumably  writing  from  Russian  experience, 
says:  “There  is  to  be  noted  a considerable  overlapping  of  the 
areas  of  the  separate  subspecies  and  numerous  occurrences  in 
the  depth  of  an  area  of  one  subspecies  of  specimens  not  distin- 
guishable from  another.’’  Harrison  sought  support  for  Strese- 
mann’s  view  by  plotting  the  dine  of  crown-colour  against  the  east- 
to-west  distribution  of  the  birds,  but  there  is  no  simple  dine  alTcct- 
ing  all  the  races — as  will  be  seen  from  the  taxonomic  survey  below 
— and  characters  other  than  crown-colour  are  also  involved  in  the 
variation.  Tucker  concluded  his  study  with  the  remark:  “The 
races  of  the  yellow  wagtail  present  some  evolutionary  problems 
of  great  interest  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
actually  in  a state  of  more  than  ordinary  gcnetical  instability.’’ 
Smith  (p.  1 13)  expressed  the  same  opinion.  'I'lie  view  that  this  is 
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the  case  has  gained,  and  now  enjoys,  a wide  popularity;  but  there 
are  a number  of  inconsistencies  in  the  theory  when  the  group  is 
studied  as  a whole  which  leave  one  unsatisfied  as  to  its  validity, 
and  invite  a re-examination  of  the  problem. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  examination  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a full  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  variation  within  this  extensive 
group,  and  of  the  summer  and  winter  distribution  of  the  different 
forms. 


RELATIONSHIP  AMONG  THE  YELLOW  WAGTAILS 

The  yellow  wagtails  have  been  reviewed  in  recent  years  by 
Johansen  (1946),  who  recognizes  too  many  subspecies;  by  Grant 
and  Mackworth-Praed  (1952),  who  recognize  too  many  species; 
and  by  Meinertzhagen  (1954),  whose  analysis  is  more  conserva- 
tive but  avoids  discussion  of  the  possible  evolutionary  trends 
within  this  complex  assemblage  of  birds.  Whereas  Johansen, 
using  quadrinomials,  admits  22  forms,  Meinertzhagen  recognizes 
only  14  subspecies.  Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed  entirely  ignore 
the  new  biological  approach  to  taxonomy  which  has  sprung  from 
the  work  of  Mayr  (1942)  and  others,  and  raise  no  fewer  than  7 
species  embracing  21  forms  in  all. 

I cannot  agree  with  Meinertzhagen  that  in  this  complex  array 
we  find  “the  reverse  of  normal  variation  in  that  it  is  not  clinal’’ 
(p.  148),  for  there  are  regions  in  which  primary  intergradation  is 
clearly  discernable,  although  the  most  complicated  situations  are 
found  in  what  appear  to  be  “hybrid  zones’’  of  secondary  inter- 
gradation. It  is  in  these  latter  regions  that,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
the  variation  is  not  always  constant  “owing  to  gene  leakage  or 
even  gene.-flow,  which  must  be  expected  in  a species  which  sinks 
its  racial  identity  in  its  winter  quarters’’.  This  last,  as  I shall 
attempt  to  show,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
variation  as  a result  of  the  displacement  of  individuals  on  spring 
migration,  but  it  is  of  much  less  importance,  of  course,  than  the 
intermingling  of  stocks  which  takes  place  over  comparatively 
large  areas  within  the  total  breeding-range. 

Johansen  offers  a hypothesis  of  the  development  and  spread  of 
the  various  forms,  regarding  the  yellow-headed  populations  as  the 
most  primitive,  and  the  dark  and  blue-headed  forms  as  derivatives 
of  inter-glacial  and  post-glacial  origin  whose  subsequent  spread 
has  confined  the  yellow-headed  birds  to  somewhat  restricted 
ranges.  According  to  his  theory,  the  yellow-headed  stock  was 
ousted  from  continental  Europe  by  the  southern  ashy-headed 
series  [iheriae,  cinereocapilla)  and  the  blue-headed  flava,  the  latter 
also  expanding  eastwards  into  Siberia  and  culminating  in  Outer 
Mongolia  in  the  White-headed  Wagtail  leucocephdla.  With  this 
I would  agree,  except  that  I believe  the  ashy-headed  series  repre- 
sents a secondary  invasion  of  later  date  into  the  range  of  flava, 
springing  from  black-headed  stock.  The  west  Asiatic  yellow- 
headed lutea,  in  Johansen’s  view,  gave  rise  to  the  black-headed 
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complex,  whilst  the  east  Siberian  green-headed  taivana  produced 
the  northern  and  eastern  grey-headed  populations. 

Gladkov  departs  from  this  view  in  considering  that  the  Eastern 
Blue-headed  Wagtail  simillima  belongs  to  the  flava-beema  series 
rather  than  to  the  group  of  northern  populations;  but  the  mor- 
phological likeness  of  flava  and  simiUiiyia  is  not  necessarily  a 
proof  of  close  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  simillima  intergrades 
closely  with  its  neighbours  to  the  north  and  west  establishes  its 
identity  with  the  grey-headed  series,  as  I have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate below. 

A completely  satisfactory  taxonomic  study  of  these  wagtails  is 
made  the  more  difficult  because  there  are  large  tracts,  particularly  / 
in  Siberia,  where  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  breeding  pop-  -i 
ulations.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  com- 
paratively  few  birds  taken  as  breeders  in  this  vast  region,  and  b 
one’s  study  of  the  eastern  populations  is  necessarily  based  to  a t; 
large  extent  on  material  collected  on  spring  migration,  and  in  n 
winter-quarters  from  India  eastwards  to  China  and  New  Guinea.  .1 
This  collection,  however,  is  very  extensive.  Within  so  widely- 
distributed  and  varied  an  assemblage  so  poorly  represented  by  •( 
known  breeders,  so-called  “splitting”  serves  to  obscure  rather  i: 
than  emphasize  the  evolutionary  processes  which  appear  to  be  0< 
at  work,  and  the  plethora  of  names  bestowed  on  eastern  forms 
(often  on  the  basis  of  one  or  two  specimens)  only  serves  to  con-  -r 
fuse  the  issue.  I have  found  it  best  to  follow  Meinertzhagen  in  ni 
taking  a conservative  view,  where  possible  using  the  concept  of  in 
the  dine  as  a means  of  reducing  the  number  of  acceptable  forms,  .z 

Accepting  the  principle  that  the  genus  should  indicate  relation-  -n 
ship,  and  the  species  distinctness,  I see  no  reason  for  separating  §< 
the  Yellow  from  the  Pied  and  White  Wagtails  in  a different  fn 
genus,  Budytes  Cuvier;  on  the  other  hand,  I do  regard  it  as  a r 
practical  and  desirable  step  to  keep  the  yellow-headed  group  qt 
specifically  distinct  from  the  dark  and  blue-headed  birds.  The  ‘tri 
reasons  for  this  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later.  Meanwhile,  an  m, 
examination  of  the  large  collection  of  specimens  in  the  British  (f« 
Museum  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions : 

.A,.  There  are  three  widely  separated  populations  of  yellow-  ■'» 
heads,  completely  isolated  from  each  other  as  breeders,  and  !>rt 
each  sympatric  over  the  whole  or  a part  of  its  range  with  IK 
one  or  more  of  the  dark  or  blue-headed  forms.  They  are  ni 
located  on  the  maritime  fringe  of  Europe,  the  Kirghiz  .iC 
Steppes  region,  and  far  eastern  Siberia.  Hybridization  with  V'i 
neighbouring  forms  occurs,  but  appears  to  be  very  rare. 

B.  There  are  three  major  groupings  of  dark  or  blue-headed  "I 
birds  with  a much  wider  continental  distribution.  M'ithin  ' r 
each  of  these  groups  there  is  a considerable  geographical  1 ' 
variation,  due  in  part  to  a clinal  change  in  characters,  and  in 
part  to  the  phenomenon  of  secondary  intergradation  where  3 
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the  borders  of  two  of  the  major  groups  overlap.  These  occupy 
(i)  the  western  and  central  Palaearctic,  {2)  the  northern  and 
eastern  Palaearctic,  extending  to  Alaska,  and  (3)  the  south- 
central  Palaearctic,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  region. 

GROUP  A — -YELLOW-HEADED  POPULATIONS 

Motacilla  lutea  lutea  (Gmelin). 

Typically  most  of  the  crown  and  forehead  are  yellow,  but  in  many  the  crown 
is  greenish-brown,  with  the  yellow  confined  to  the  forehead.  In  a small  minor- 
ority  the  forehead  also  is  greenish-brown.  Complete  yellow  eye-stripe.  Ear- 
coverts  yellowish-green.  Mantle  bright  greenish-brown  but  often  darker,  and 
in  this  as  well  as  the  head-characters  many  are  quite  indistinguishable  from 
M.  1.  flavissima. 

Volga  River  eastwards  across  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Yenesei,  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  Winters  mainly 
in  East  Africa. 

Note:  Rarely,  interspecific  hybrids  with  M.  f.  beema  are  found  {"  Budytes 

pcrconjusus  ")■,  less  rarely,  hybrids  with  M.  f.  superciliaris  ("  Motacilla  xan- 
thophrys"). 

Motacilla  lutea  flavissima  Blyth. 

Typically,  the  forehead  only  yellow,  the  crown  and  mantle  greenish-brown, 
the  latter  not  usually  so  bright  as  in  the  nominate  race.  Yellow  eye-stripe. 
Many  of  the  more  intensely  coloured  specimens  are  quite  indistinguishable 
from  lutea. 

Britain  (rare  north  of  the  Clyde  and  probably  not  now  in  Ireland)  with  iso- 
lated “pockets”  on  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  Heligoland 
and  Jaeren  (Norway).  Winters  mainly  in  west  Africa,  south  of  the  Congo. 

Note:  Rarely,  interspecific  hybrids  with  M.  /.  fiava  are  found  (''  Budytes 

perconfusus  ”). 

Motacilla  lutea  taivana  (Swinhoe). 

Crown  and  mantle  uniform  greenish-olive.  Complete  yellow  eye-stripe.  Ear- 
coverts  vary  from  dark  brownish-olive  to  almost  black.  Chin  often  white, 
though  usually  yellow.  9 similar  but  duller  in  coloration. 

Upper  and  middle  Lena  River  west  of  Lake  Baikal  eastwards  to  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  the  Amur  River;  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Winters 
in  Burma,  south  China,  Formosa  and  the  Indo-Australian  Archipelago. 

GROUP  B DARK  AND  BLUE-HEADED  POPULATIONS 

(i)  Central  Palaearctic  Group. 

Motacilla  fiava  fiava  Linnaeus. 

Crown  and  nape  blue-grey  or  lavender,  getting  paler  towards  the  east  of 
the  range.  Complete  white  eye-stripe.  Ear-coverts  grey  or  brown,  and  usually 
flecked  with  white.  Chin  very  often  white. 

South-east  England  (more  rarely  other  districts)  and  across  mid-continental 
Europe,  between  about  45°  and  60°  N.,  east  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  Winters 
over  most  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Note:  Rather  variable;  thus  Gladkov  says,  “.  . . almost  everywhere  are 

to  be  found  individuals  with  a poorly-developed  superciliary  stripe,  with  darker 
ear-coverts,  transitions  towards  the  northern  subspecies  and  Black-headed  sub- 
species, and  frequently'  one  finds  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  beema — ■ 
i.e.  birds  with  lighter  heads.”  Kleiner  (1933)  also  comments  on  this  varia- 
bility. Owing  to  primary  intergradation  with  beema  the  eastern  limit  cannot 
be  defined;  Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed  say,  “ where  the  two  meet,  specimens 
may  be  placed  in  either.”  Secondary  intergradation  takes  place  with  thun- 
bergi  in  the  Baltic  States  and  northern  Russia  where  their  ranges  impinge,  and 
with  cinereocapilla  and  iberiae  in  southern  France.  The  first  is  discussed  by 
Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed,  p.  264;  by  Gladkov;  and  by  Meinertzhagen,  p. 
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15 1,  who  says,  “ A belt  between  60°  N.  and  58°  N.  contains  true  M.  /.  flava 
and  M.  f.  thunbergi  and  intermediates.”  Evidence  for  the  second  is  provided 
by  Mayaud  (1949).  In  the  east,  a more  permanent  hybrid  zone  with  M.  f. 
fcldegg  has  been  established,  resulting  in  the  form  known  as  M.  f.  dombrow- 
skii.  Interspecific  hybridization  with  J\I.  1.  flavissima  occurs  very  rarely. 

Motacilla  flava  heema  Sykes. 

Crown  and  nape  paler  blue-grey  than  in  flava.  Complete  white  super- 
ciliary stripe.  Ear-coverts  grey  or  brown,  often  with  white  feathers.  Chin 
white;  in  many  a white  line  underlining  the  ear-coverts. 

Eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea  across  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  to  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  Lake  Balkhash.  Winters  mainly  in  India, 
some  in  east  .Africa. 

Note:  This  form  intergrades  imperceptibly  with  flava  in  the  west  and 

perhaps  more  abruptly  with  leucocephala  in  the  east.  I think  M.  /.  super- 
ciliaris  is  very  likely  a product  of  secondary  hybridization  between  beema  and 
fcldegg  and  the  eastern  examples  of  ” Biidytcs  perconfusus  ” are  interspecific 
hybrids  beema  x hitea. 

Motacilla  flava  leucocephala  Przewalski. 

Typically  the  head  is  more  or  less  white  with  some  grey  shading  on  the  ( 

hind-crown  and  ear-coverts,  and  a pale  grey  band  across  the  nape.  Complete 
white  eye-stripe,  obscured  in  really  white-headed  birds.  Chin  and  line  below  ' 
ear-coverts  white.  Sexes  alike.  ' 

Outer  Mongolia,  so  far  as  is  known.  Winters  in  India,  rarely  in  .Africa. 

Note:  Primary  intergradation  with  beema  is  so  complete  that  it  is  clear 

the  range  must  be  more  extensive  than  is  at  present  known.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  beema  through  east  Khazakstan. 

(2)  Northern  and  eastern  Palaearctic  g^roup 
Motacilla  flava  siniiUima  Hartert. 

Crown  and  nape  dark  blue-grey.  Complete  white  eye-stripe,  varying  in  1 
width,  occasionally  slightly  reduced  before  the  eye.  Lores  black.  Ear-coverts 
blackish,  but  sometimes  as  grey  as  crown,  and  occasionally  with  a few  white  ( 

flecks.  Many  have  a tinge  of  yellow  in  the  eye-stripe  and  a greenish  flush  on  i 

the  crown.  Chin,  upper  throat  and  a line  beneath  the  ear-coverts  white,  but  in 
a few  there  is  no  white  even  on  the  chin.  The  female  is  similar,  a little  duller 
beneath,  and  with  the  brown  pectoral  markings  more  pronounced,  the  head 
and  ear-coverts  a little  browner.  First-winter  birds  are  very  similar  to  those  1 
of  M.  citreola — for  distinctions,  see  Williamson  and  Eergu.son-Lees  (1955). 

Kolyma  River  east  to  Kamchatka  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  northern  i 

Kuriles.  Winters  India,  Burma,  south  China  and  Indo-.Australasian  archipelago. 

Note:  The  western  limit  cannot  be  clearly  defined  as  this  bird  intergrades  1 

with  the  form  having  a narrow  or  rudimentary  superciliary  stripe  which  I I 

have  called  zaissanensis,  and  through  which  it  is  ultimately  connected  with 
thunbergi.  In  north-east  Siberia  it  must  also  intergrade  with  tschut.<:chciisis. 

Motacilla  flava  tschutscheusis  (Gmelin). 

Like  simillima  but  smaller,  head  duller  and  suffused  with  brown,  and 
mantle  also  more  brownish  in  tone.  Complete  white  eye-stripe.  Lores  and 
ear-coverts  varying  from  dark  brown  to  black.  Under-parts  slightly  duller 
yellow  and  with  a pectoral  band  of  brown  spots  rather  fully  developed,  and 
often  with  brown  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  throat.  Chin  and  a line  under 
the  ear-coverts  white.  Five  adult  $ 9 from  .St.  Michael's,  .Alaska,  are  no  111 

different  from  seven  adult  d from  the  same  locality;  the  wing-length  of  tl 

these  birds,  both  sexes,  is  76-81  mm.  j 

Western  .Alaska,  the  Chuckchee  Peninsula  and  Anadyr  district.  Winters  in  1 1 

the  Philippines,  Dutch  New  Guinea  and  Java.  d 

Note:  In  .Alaska,  where  it  is  i.solated,  this  is  a very  distinct  form;  in  I I 

north-east  .Siberia  it  must  intergrade  with  .simillima.  ^ 
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Motacilla  flava  iliiinbergi  Billberg'. 

Crown  and  nape  dark  blue-gre)',  in  occasional  specimens  blackish  or  ad- 
mixed with  black  feathers.  Typically  without  an  eye-stripe,  but  occasionally 
with  a vestigial  white  streak  behind  the  eye.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  (and 
occasionally  the  surrounding  feathers)  blackish,  contrasting  with  the  crown, 
although  in  some  the  ear-coverts  are  no  darker  than  the  crown.  Chin  often 
white,  with  or  without  a white  line  extending  beneath  the  ear-coverts.  Breast 
often  with  some  indication  of  the  pectoral  band.  Females  duller,  almost  always 
with  some  indication  of  an  eye-stripe  (Southern,  1937). 

Scandinavia  north  of  about  60°  N.  across  Russia,  south  to  Esthonia,  and 
eastwards  through  Siberia  to  Transbaikalia,  eastern  Mongolia  and  Manchuria, 
south  of  the  ranges  of  zaissanensis  and  simillima.  Winters  in  Africa,  India, 
Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  south  China  and  other  parts  of  south-east  Asia. 

Note:  Towards  the  east  there  is  a dine  involving  the  development  of  an 

eye-stripe,  lengthening  of  the  hind-claw,  an  increase  in  similarity  between  the 
male  and  female  plumages.  Intergradation  with  zaissanensis  is  complete. 
This  form  meets  and  interbreeds  with  flava  (see  under  that  form)  in  the  Baltic 
States  and  north  Russia.  M.  f.  macronyx  Streseman  1911,  is  said  to  have  a 
darker  mantle  and  a longer  hind  claw,  but  specimens  agreeing  with  this 
diagnosis  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Budyles  thunbergi  alakulensis  Grant  and 
Mackworth-Praed  1949  is  founded  on  only  two  specimens  (one  of  which  is  a 
November  9 from  the  Yangtse  River!)  and  has  head  “ rather  darker,  more 
coal  black,”  but  this  too  falls  within  the  range  of  individual  variation  and 
one  such  bird  in  the  Dresser  collection  was  taken  at  Oslo,  Norway,  in  May 
1870. 

Motacilla  flava  zaissanensis  (Poljakow). 

Crown  and  nape  dark  blue-grey.  Narrow  white  eye-stripe,  often  not  present 
in  front  of  eye.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  varying  from  dark  grey  to  black.  A 
greater  proportion  of  adults,  especially  9 9 > have  an  indication  of  the  pec- 
toral band  than  in  thunbergi.  Female  similar  to  male,  but  slightly  duller. 

North  central  Siberia.  Winters  from  India  across  south-east  Asia  to  south 
China  and  Indo-Australasian  archipelago. 

Note:  This  is  a poor  intermediate  race  and  shows  all  the  variability  one 

would  expect-  from  a region  of  primary  intergradation  linking  western  thun- 
bergi and  eastern  simillima.  Its  limits,  both  breeding  and  wintering,  are 
impossible  to  define.  If  a name  is  given  to  this  assemblage  at  all  it  would 
seem  that  Budytes  zaissanensis  Poljakow  1911  is  the  earliest  available  for  a 
bird  from  this  region  having  a narrow  white  eye-stripe.  Budytes  plexus  Thayer 
and  Bangs  1914  and  Budytes  angarensis  Sushkin  1925  are  synonyms.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  birds  across  this  vast  area  of  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  Grant  and 
Mackworth-Praed  accept  as  species  Budytes  thunbergi,  with  races  macronyx 
and  alaktdensis,  and  Budytes  flavus  represented  by  races  simillima,  tschut- 
schensis,  zaissanensis,  plexus  and  angarensis.  I can  find  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  the  material  I have  examined  that  the  central  Palaearctic  group 
has  invaded  the  range  of  the  northern-and-eastern  group,  or  vice  versa. 

All  those  restricted  to  zaissanensis  by  Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed  when 
they  reviewed  the  British  Museum  collection  are  in  heavy  moult  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  what  they  are;  but  the  indications  are  that  they  will  be 
no  different  from  simillima  in  most  cases.  Those  identified  with  plexus  are  like 
simillima  except  that  the  supercilium  is  narrower  and  restricted  to  behind  the 
eye;  the  ear-coverts  are  generally  coloured  as  the  crown  and  are  flecked  with 
white;  the  chin  is  often  white,  and  occasionally  there  is  a yellowish  tinge  in 
the  supercilium,  as  with  some  simillima. 

(3)  South-central  Palaearctic  and  Mediterranean  group 
Motacilla  flava  feldegg  Michahelles. 

Glossy  black  head,  including  lores  and  ear-coverts,  the  crown  sometimes 
Washed  with  greenish.  No  eye-stripe,  but  sometimes  a white  line  under  the 
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ear-coverts  and  white  chin.  Mantle  often  more  brownish  in  tone  than  flava 
and  under-parts  a stronger  yellow,  occasionally  with  some  orange.  First- 
year  males  have  the  pectoral  band  well  defined  and  heads  similar  to  typical 
cinereocapilla  from  Italy,  but  admixed  with  a few  black  feathers  and  with 
slightly  darker  lores  and  ear-coverts.  Females  have  the  gorget  indicated,  eye- 
stripe  very  slight  (if  any),  sometimes  a number  of  black  feathers  in  the  crown. 
Ticehurst  and  Whistler  (1932)  and  Harrison  (1933)  discuss  the  variation. 

.Southern  Dalmatia  and  Yugo-Slavia,  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
through  northern  Asia  Minor  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  western  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Winters  mainly  in  east  Africa. 

Note:  .See  under  M.  f.  dombrowskii.  There  is  in  the  Dresser  collection  a 

remarkable  individual  variant,  a male  from  Amritsar,  Inrlia,  31st  March 
1872  (W.  E.  Brooks),  with  the  upper-parts  typical  but  the  underside  entirely 
orange-buff. 

Motacilla  flava  superciliaris  (Brehm). 

Completely  black  head  in  some,  but  greyish  on  hind  crown  and/or  nape 
in  others,  and  often  with  a greeni.sh-yellow  wash  on  the  crown.  Complete  white 
eye-stripe,  occasionally  tinged  with  yellow.  Chin  white  or  yellow. 

Aral-Caspian  region  east  to  Lake  Balkhash.  Winters  mainly  in  India,  some 
in  east  .\frica. 

Note:  There  is  a good  deal  of  imlividual  variation  in  this  form  which,  I 

suggest,  has  probably  evolved  as  a result  of  recent  secondary  intergradation 
between  feldegg  and  beema.  “ M.  xanthophrys  " Sharpe  1885,  with  a yellow 
superciliary  stripe,  is  surely  an  interspecific  hybrid  lutca  X superciliaris. 

Motacilla  jlava  dombrowskii  (Tschusi). 

Crown  and  nape  dark  grey.  Narrow  white  eye-stripe,  usually  complete  but 
often  reduced  or  even  absent  before  the  eye,  and  occasionally  with  a slight 
yellowish  tinge.  Ear-coverts  as  crown,  but  darker  in  many,  and  in  some  as 
blackish  as  the  lores.  Under-parts  occasionally  as  orange-yellow  as  in  feldegg. 

Southern  Poland  south  of  the  Danube  mouth  and  eastwards  across  southern 
Russia  to  the  Volga  River.  Winters  in  east  Africa. 

Note:  This  is  not  a very  stable  form  and  the  variation,  together  with  its 

narrow  zone  of  distribution  between  flava  and  feldegg  suggests  an  old-estab- 
lished zone  of  secondary  intergradation  between  these  two  forms.  Meinertz- 
hagen  (1954)  says  that  flava  and  dombrowskii  interbreed  in  the  Pripet  Marshes. 

Motacilla  flava.  cinereocapilla  Savi. 

Crown  ashy-grey.  Narrow  white  eye-stripe  in  some,  but  ab.sent  in  others 
or  confined  to  a short  streak  behind  the  eye.  Ear-coverts  as  crown  or  slightly 
darker.  C'hin  and  throat  white,  the  latter  washed  with  yellow  in  some. 

Sicily,  Italy,  southern  France  as  far  west  as  the  Pyrenees.  Hartert  (1910) 
extends  the  range  eastwards  to  Montenegro.  Winters  in  east  .'\frica. 

Note:  It  is  here  suggested  that  this  and  iberiac  are  the  jjroducts  of  second- 

ary invasion  by  feldegg  stock  of  the  European  continent  on  the  southern 
perimeter  of  the  range  of  flava-,  young  male  feldegg  have  a basic  head-pattern 
very  similar  to  cinereocapilla,  and  the  similarity  of  some  dombrowskii  to 
cinereocapilla  is  marked.  The  Ashy-headed  W’agtail  meets  the  Spanish  race  in 
the  south  of  France  and  intermediates  occur,  and  in  this  region  both  intergrade 
with  flava  (Mayaud,  1949;  Meinortzhagen,  1954). 

Motacilla  flava  iberiae  Hartert. 

Similar  to  cinereocapilla  but  with  a more  comj^lete  narrow  eye-stripe,  though 
occasionally  this  is  lacking  in  front  of  eye.  ,\s  in  the  terminal  race  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  total  range — fschutscliensis — the  pectoral  band  is  well- 
defined  in  both  sexes.  Ear-coverts  as  crown  or  darker.  Chin  and  tliroat  white, 
sometimes  as  far  down  as  the  breast-band.  I'emale  similar  but  duller. 

-Spain,  Portugal,  southern  France  to  the  Camargue,  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
Morocco.  Winters  in  Nortli  Africa. 

Note:  See  under  cinereocapilla. 
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Motacilla  jlava  pygmaea  (Brehm). 

Similar  to  cinereocapilla  but  smaller  (wing  72-79  mm.).  With  or  without  an 
eye-stripe;  in  some  a white  streak  behind  the  eye.  Chin  and  throat  white  or 
yellow.  Often  with  a greenish  suffusion  on  the  crown.  Females  duller,  faintly 
yellow  beneath,  and  with  pectoral  band. 

Egypt,  where  it  is  resident. 

THE  “gENETICAL  INSTABILITY”  THEORY 

With  the  foregoing  survey  to  guide  us  we  may  now  embark 
upon  a consideration  of  the  “convergence”  or  “genetical  instab- 
ility” theory. 

It  is  interesting  and  remarkable  that,  while  “mutants”  resembl- 
ing the  pale  blue-headed  beema  have  been  most  often  observed 
within  the  restricted  breeding-range  of  flavissima,  birds  which 
are  often  quite  indistinguishable  from  flavissima  occur  as  a wide- 
spread and  well-established  form  over  the  range  of  beema.  More- 
over, this  yellow-headed  form  infiltrates  the  eastern  boundary  of 
flava  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  black-headed  group 
(Hartert,  1910).  Following  the  lead  given  by  Stresemann,  Grote 
(1937)  described  this  form  as  “var.  lutea”,  taking  the  view  that 
it  is  a mutant  which  has  arisen  in  the  beema  population  and  will 
eventually  replace  it.  Johansen,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
beema  is  the  younger  form  and  may  eventually  replace  the  older 
lutea. 

Following  Grote,  Smith  called  this  bird  “M.  flava  var.  lutea”, 
since  it  “has  no  separate  range  of  its  own”,  but  is  always  found 
alongside  one  or  other  of  the  pale  grey  or  black-headed  forms 
mentioned  above.  “Possibly  we  have  here  an  example  of  true 
diversification,”  he  writes  (p.  108),  “as  in  various  herons,  owls, 
etc.,  where  two  sharply  contrasting  forms  or  phases  co-exist 
within  the  same  inter-breeding  group,”  presumably  with  a balance 
of  selective  advantages  between  the  two.  However,  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  this  yellow-headed  bird  with  relation  to  the  other 
markedly  dissimilar  forms  whose  ranges  overlap  its  own,  and  the 
fact  that  it  tends  to  segregate  from  grey-headed  birds  on  passage 
in  Africa  (Wallace,  1955)  do  not  suggest  a simple  case  of  poly- 
morphism. The  true  nature  of  lutea  will  be  discussed  below. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  noted  by  Buturlin  and  Dementiev 
(1934)  that  birds  identical  with  the  white-headed  population  of 
Outer  Mongolia  also  occur  within  the  area  occupied  by  beema. 
These,  according  to  Smith,  should  again  be  regarded  as  indivi- 
duals obeying  Streseman’s  rule,  arising  by  spontaneous  mutation 
in  the  beema  stock.  That  beema  should  regularly  throw  up 
mutants  showing  convergence  with  two  widely-dilTerentiated  and 
widely-separated  forms,  leucocephala  and  flavissima,  is  surely 
strange.  This  leucocephala  has  had  varied  fortunes : Dementiev 
(1935)  regarded  it  as  a mere  variety,  being  too  rare  and  of  too 
paradoxical  a distribution  to  be  a geographical  race.  Grant  and 
Mackworth-Praed  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  raised  it  to 
full  species  level  because  “the  specimens  we  have  examined  have 
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a remarkably  close  resemblance  to  each  other  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  sexes  are  alike.”  There  is,  however,  every  con- 
ceivable stage  of  primary  intergradation  with  beerna,  and  on  the 
latter  criterion  one  would  also  have  to  raise  tscliutschensis  to 
species  level.  Johansen  regards  leiicocephala  as  the  end-point  of 
the  European  invasion,  derived  from  beema  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  allelles  controlling  the  head-colour,  and  the  morphological 
evidence  supports  this  view  that  it  is  one  terminal  of  the  central 
Palaearctic  dine. 

Tucker  made  the  important  point  that  the  beemaAW^e.  “muta- 
tion” which  turns  up  at  frequent  intervals  in  England  is  a prop- 
erty of  flava  rather  than  of  the  native  jiavissima,  since  it  occurs 
with  the  greatest  frequency  in  south-east  England,  where  birds 
resembling  jlava  often  breed,  at  least  occasionally  forming  little 
closed  communities  (Ticehurst,  1907;  Arnold,  1935:  Gregory  and 
Hale,  1942).  The  numerous  notes  which  have  appeared  in  British 
Birds  and  local  reports  (such  as  The  Sussex  Bird  Report,  1948- 
53),  several  of  which  are  listed  in  the  bibliography,  show  clearly 
that  it  is  in  this  south-eastern  portion  of  the  country  that  flava  is 
most  regular  both  as  a visitor  and  a breeding-bird,  and  that  here 
too  the  pale-headed  “variants”  are  most  often  noticed.  Tucker 
rightly  regarded  these  flava  as  genuine  immigrants  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

But  what  of  those  jlava-typc  birds  which  are  found  breeding 
now  and  then  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Corn- 
wall {2jrd  Ami.  Rep.  of  Cornwall  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation 
Soc.,  1953),  Leicestershire  (antea,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  157),  Oxford 
(Tucker,  op.  cit.,  p.  194)  and  Cheshire?  In  the  last  case 
Smith  (1942)  recorded  jlava-typc  females  mated  with  jiavissima 
males,  and  Tucker  commented:  “It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
here  an  indigenous  population  is  producing  variants  among  the 
females  (though  apparently,  and  rather  oddly,  not  among  the 
ma’es)  resembling  the  Continental  race.”  The  inference  appears 
to  be  that  whilst  flava  (but  not  beemal)  males  breeding  in  Britain 
are  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  immigrants,  flava-type  females  arise 
in  the  local  population  by  “spontaneous  mutation”. 

There  are  some  other  anomalies,  but  they  can  be  explained  on 
taxonomic  grounds.  In  the  Carpathian  Basin,  beema-\\\<.c  birds 
are  to  be  found  admixed  with  the  native  jlava  (Kleiner,  1935),  and 
these  also  have  been  regarded  as  mutants.  But  there  appears  to 
be  an  extensive  area  of  overlap,  especially  towards  the  east  of 
the  range,  between  jlava  and  beema  types,  and  the  variability  of 
this  population  has  been  emphasized  by  several  authors,  includ- 
ing Gladkov.  Birds  similar  to  thunbergi  have  been  found  breed- 
ing within  the  range  of  jlava  in  the  Baltic  States  (see  Johansen), 
east  Prussia  (Tischler,  1941),  just  to  the  north  of  Stockholm 
(Armington,  1949)  and  in  north-west  Russia  (see  Gladkov).  This 
situation  has  its  parallel  in  the  south  of  France  along  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  typical  and  the  Mediterranean  races 
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(Mayaud,  1949),  and  is  most  reasonably  interpreted  as  secondary 
hybridization.  In  Albania  the  Black-headed  Wagtail  produces 
“variants”  resembling  thunbergi,  a form  breeding  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  north  across  the  range  of  the  typical  race,  and  inter- 
mediate types  also  occur  (Ticehurst  and  Whistler,  1932).  This 
is  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  variable  dombrowskii,  which, 
when  lacking  an  eye-stripe,  is  not  unlike  thunbergi.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  dombrowskii,  as  noted  by  Johansen 
and  agreed  by  Smith,  is  a product  of  secondary  intergradation 
between  black  and  blue-headed  forms  once  isolated,  but  insuffi- 
ciently long  for  ecological  compatibility  to  develop. 

Finally,  no  explanation  has  yet  been  given  as  to  why  the  ‘‘gen- 
etical  instability”  is  most  marked  in  western  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean forms,  and  is  either  excessively  rare  or  absent  from  the 
extreme  north,  south  and  east.  The  Egyptian  pygmaea  appears 
to  be  perfectly  stable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  thunbergi 
and  the  eastern  Asiatic  forms  produce  “mutants”  showing  con- 
vergence with  European  birds.  Such  variation  as  there  is  in  the 
east  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  taxonomic  survey 
and  it  appears  to  follow  the  pattern  of  clinal  change.  Nor  is  it 
apparent  why  this  “instability”  should  be  the  sole  property  of  the 
flava  group,  and  is  not  shared  by  the  closely-allied  alba  group. 
There  are'  a number  of  eastern  races  of  alba  with  well-marked 
characteristics  affecting  head-pattern  and  mantle  colour,  but 
similar  birds  are  never  produced  by  the  alba  wagtails  of  Europe. 
The  solitary  eastern  bird,  the  Masked  Wagtail  (M.  a.  personata), 
recorded  from  the  British  Isles,  has  always  been  accepted  as  a 
genuine  vagrant  and  never  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  it  could 
be  a “mutant”  Pied  {M.  a.  yarrellii).  Apart  from  Tucker’s  asser- 
tion [op.  cit.,  p.  194)  that  many  of  the  White  Wagtails  recorded 
as  nesting  in  Britain  must  be  pale-backed  “mutants”  of  the  native 
Pied,  the  credentials  of  this  group  have  always  been  regarded  as 
inviolate. 

The  “genetical  instability”  theory  must  remain  not  proven  until 
such  time  as  its  exponents  can  offer  a convincing  explanation  of 
the  many  anomalies  revealed  by  this  interpretation  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  yellow  wagtail  group,  and  can  cite  similar  situations 
in  the  genetical  history  of  other  animal  forms.  It  seems  unbeliev- 
able that  the  situation  could  be  exclusive  to  one  species  only,  and 
there  are  grave  and  obvious  dangers  in  accepting  tbe  theory  as 
an  explanation  for  so-called  “convergence”  of  this  kind.  The 
principle  could  be  evoked  at  any  time  to  suppress  a record  of  a 
vagrant  of  a distant  subspecies  on  suspicion  that  it  was  a spon- 
taneous “variant”  which  had  arisen  in  the  corresponding  indige- 
nous form,  or  in  some  other  less  remote  population,  and  its 
general  application  would  lead  to  great  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  faunistic,  taxonomic  and  migration  studies. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  VIEW 

Modern  studies  in  migration  afford  an  alternative  hypothesis 
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that  is  biologically  sound  and  provides  an  entirely  adequate  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  kind  of  “convergence”  we  come 
across  so  frequently  in  the  western  Palaearctic  wagtails.  Neither 
this  alternative  nor  the  current  view  is  capable  of  formal  proof, 
at  present  at  any  rate,  and  in  the  following  argument  I am  merely 
concerned  with  opposing  what  seems  to  me  a most  unlikely  and 
even  dangerous  theory  by  one  which  is  in  line  with  recent  migra- 
tion discoveries,  and  agrees  well  with  the  existing  ethnological 
and  taxonomic  evidence.  The  principal  factor  concerned  is  that 
of  migrational  drift  down-wind  across  an  inhospitable  zone,  such 
as  a sea  or  desert,  and  even  across  continents  under  special 
meteorological  conditions.  The  theoretical  and  observational 
aspects  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  discussed  at  some  length 
in  a number  of  previous  papers  (Williamson,  1952,  1954  and  in 
press).  Secondary  factors  which  play  a large  part  in  conjunction 
with  this  phenomenon  are  the  essentially  similar  biology  and 
behaviour  of  the  yellow  wagtails,  their  readiness  to  mix  indis- 
criminately in  winter-quarters  and  on  migration,  and  the  apparent 
significance  of  the  head-colour  as  a recognition  character  in  the 
yellow-headed  and  the  greyish-headed  birds. 

These  characteristics  lead  to  what  has  been  called  “migrational 
drag”,  extra-limital  vagrants  to  an  area  being  carried  along  by 
the  stream  of  migrants  appropriate  to  that  area;  and  a few  of  the 
ornithologists  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  criticize  this  paper 
have  emphasized  their  belief  that  “drag”  alone  could  account  for 
the  unusual  amount  of  vagrancy  shown  by  the  yellow  wagtails. 
The  importance  of  this  phenomenon  is  very  great,  as  Meinertz- 
hagen  (1954)  has  indicated;  but  it  cannot  be  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  cause  of  such  vagrancy.  If  it  were,  one  ought  to  find  the 
same  heterogeneous  mixture  of  wagtail  races  in  the  Rhone  Valley 
as  in  the  Fayoum,  but  manifestly  the  great  majority  of  migrant 
wagtails  eventually  break  up  into  their  appropriate  groups  and 
“home”  to  their  native  areas.  The  fact  that  so  many  geographi- 
cal races  exist  is  proof  enough  that  “migrational  drag”  affects 
only  few,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  are  the  lost 
birds  which  have  previously  sustained  a drift  across  desert  or 
sea. 

Much  of  yellow  wagtail  migration  takes  place  during  the  day, 
though  nocturnal  movements  are  not  unknown:  Meinertzhagen 

describes  the  departure  of  flocks  at  sundown  in  Arabia,  and  it 
may  be  that  migration  in  arid  regions  is  nocturnal  because  day- 
travelling  flocks  cannot  feed  as  they  go,  as  when  moving  along 
lakesides  and  river  valleys.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  large 
mixed  flocks  concentrating  at  various  points,  such  as  Lake  \hc- 
toria  Nyanza,  or  moving  along  certain  “routes”  such  as  through 
the  Sudan  and  the  Fayoum  along  the  Nile  valley.  Such  mix- 
ing has  been  described  by  many  authors,  notably  in  recent  years 
by  Meinertzhagen,  K.  D.  Smith  (1955)  in  Eritrea,  and  Wallace 
(^955)  >'■>  Kenya.  Tlie  various  forms  travel  and  feed  togetlier, 
often  in  association  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  Smith  records  that 
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no  fewer  than  six  forms  have  “huge  communal  roosts  in  the  centre 
of  Asmara,  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass  at  dusk’’. 
He  says  (m  litt.)  that  he  has  seen  the  same  communal  roosting 
in  mangrove  swamps  on  the  coast  in  spring,  though  they  were 
not  so  large  as  the  Asmara  one.  One  migrant  flock  of  a hundred 
wagtails  seen  by  Wallace  in  the  Meru  district  of  Kenya  at  the 
end  of  March  contained  adult  males  representing  no  fewer  than 
six  different  forms;  in  some  areas,  however,  he  observed  a ten- 
dency for  the  yellow-headed  birds  to  concentrate  on  dryer  ground. 

H.  G.  Alexander  {in  litt.)  has  much  the  same  story  from  the 
Delhi  district  of  India,  which  he  summarizes:  “A  number,  chiefly 
beema,  winter.  The  northward  passage  of  beema  begins  in  early 
March  and  continues  till  mid-May,  but  most  pass  before  mid- 
April.  Thunbergi  migrates  later,  and  after  about  20th  April  the 
majority  are  of  this  race.  Frequently  the  two  races  occur  in  the 
same  flock.  Superciliaris  is  an  infrequent  passage-migrant,  occur- 
ring from  mid-March  to  mid-April:  sometimes  it  is  seen  separately 
from  other  flava  wagtails,  sometimes  in  company  with  others.  On 
30th  April  1951  several  individuals  were  identified  as  simillima: 
these  were  either  in  company  with,  or  (3  birds)  within  a hundred 
feet  of  a flock  of  some  40  birds,  chiefly  thunbergi.” 

Since  such  mixing  is  a regular  feature  of  spring  migration,  the 
stage  is  already  set  for  the  arrival  in  certain  breeding-areas  of 
extra-limital  forms,  given  circumstances  which  cause  deflection 
from  their  normal  route.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  not 
infrequent  appearance  of  the  White-headed  Wagtail  farther  west 
than  usual,  within  the  range  of  beema  proper,  could  be  due  to 
migrants  joining  up  with  beema  flocks  and  travelling  with  them 
after  getting  a westwards  drift  across  the  mountainous  or  desert 
country  of  central  Asia : there  is  no  need  to  ascribe  such  vag- 
rancy to  “spontaneous  mutation’’  resulting  from  “genetical 
instability’’  in  the  beema  stock.  That  this  situation  could  also 
happen  in  reverse,  on  the  autumn  migration,  is  implicit  in  the 
very  rare  African  records  of  the  White-headed  Wagtail  (at  Kan- 
yani.  Northern  Rhodesia,  Jour,  Afr.  Orn.  Union,  vol.  2,  p.  92 
(1906);  also  one  specimen  very  near  to  leucocephala  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Karonga,  Nyassaland,  26th  March  1947).  Such 
African  winterers,  on  northwards  migration  in  spring,  might 
conceivably  drift  westwards  into  Europe,  as  instanced  by  the 
occurrence  of  leucocephala  in  the  British  Isles. 

For  the  many  races  returning  from  Africa  to  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  drift  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  factor  accounting  for  the  displacement  of  individuals, 
and  as  an  example  of  what  may  happen  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  H.  G.  Alexander’s  (1950)  charming  observation  of  “six  of 
the  possible  five’’  yellow  wagtail  races  resting  on  board  a vessel 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean!  (He  has  since  told  me  that  one  of 
these  birds  stayed  on  board  for  three  days,  and  “flew  off  when  we 
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were  nearing  Marseilles,  just  to  add  to  the  confusion  in  the 
Camargue!”).  The  important  part  played  by  drift  in  this  mari- 
time region  is  clearly  shown  by  the  not  infrequent  records  of  the 
Black-headed  Wagtail  well  to  the  west  of  its  normal  range,  as  in 
Italy,  Malta  (Dresser  coll.,  cf  19th  March  1867),  southern 
France  (W.  B.  Alexander  et  aJ.,  1933),  and  of  course  the  British 
Isles. 

It  is  not  only  across  seas  and  deserts  that  drift  takes  place. 
There  is  now  much  observational  material  to  show  that  it  is  effected 
over  vast  continental  areas  under  certain  favourable  weather  con- 
ditons.  In  Britain  the  biggest  spring  influxes  of  passage-migrants, 
often  embracing  south-eastern  rarities  (as  in  1954:  see  autea, 
vok  xh'ii,  pp.  127-9,  178)  take  place  when  there  is  an  extensive  col 
in  central  Europe  between  high  pressure  systems  over  the  E. 
Mediterranean  region  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula — condi- 
tions establishing  a fine-weather  corridor  of  light  southerly  or 
south-easterly  winds.  In  such  circumstances  we  confidently  look 
for  such  rarities  at  Fair  Isle  and  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
Britain,  together  with  “rushes”  of  north-bound  birds  of  the  com- 
moner species  (see  anfea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  248,  261  ; also  William- 
son and  Butterfield,  1954),  and  this  pattern  of  spring  movement 
into  Britain  explains  why  there  is  a preponderance  of  rarities  with 
an  eastern  rather  than  a southern  or  south-western  origin.  To 
give  specific  cases  from  among  the  wagtails,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  comparative  frequency  of  situations  of  this  type  that  our 
commonest  vagrant  w'agtails  in  Britain  are  the  northern  thiin- 
hergi  in  Scotland  and  the  more  southerly  becmci  in  England  ; that 
the  eastern  feJdegg  has  more  records  than  the  geographically 
nearer  chiercocapilla,  and  that  even  the  distant  leucocephala  has 
occurred  whilst  iheriae,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  not  appeared  at 
all.  If  “migrational  drag”  were  primarily  responsible  for  this 
vagrancy,  then  the  reverse  ought  to  apply. 

The  operation  of  trans-North  Sea  drift  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  as  mentioned  by  Tucker  {op.  cit.,  p.  194),  in  some  years  of 
flava  immigration  into  Britain,  one  or  other  sex  predominates. 
Males  precede  females  by  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  and  a preponderance  of  one  sex  over  the  other  in 
England  is  therefore  probable  except  in  the  extremely  unlikely 
event  of  meteorological  conditions  conducive  to  drift  across  the 
Channel  or  southern  North  Sea  falling  evenly  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  migration. 

The  stability  of  ihunhergi  in  its  native  area  is  explained  on  the 
views  put  forward  above:  there  are  no  “variants”  rcscmhling 
distant  races  because  no  other  wagtail  (except  the  very  distant  M. 
cit  reala)  migrates  so  far  to  the  north.  Moreover,  on  the  evidence 
of  .Alexander  its  migration  is  later,  so  that  most  (lava  and  hccnia 
have  reached  the  end-point  of  their  migration  and  have  settled  on 
their  breeding-grounds  when  the  Grey-headed  Wagtail  passes 
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through.  Conversely  pygmaea  remains  pure  because  it  is  non- 
migratory  and  is  already  nesting  by  mid-March  (Simmons,  1952) 
when  the  other  races  move  north.  It  is  impossible  to  say  much 
about  the  eastern  races,  for  so  few  specimens  have  been  collected 
on  the  breeding-grounds  that  the  degree  of  vagrancy  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Finally,  collateral  support  for  this  alternative  theory  is  pro- 
vided by  the  situation  in  the  alha  group.  The  Pied  and  White 
Wagtails  of  western  Europe  do  not  show  “genetical  instability” 
because  the  first,  yarrellii,  is  either  sedentary  or  a partial  migrant 
moving  a comparatively  short  distance  only,  whilst  the  nominate 
race  goes  to  Africa  and  returns  through  the  British  Isles  at  a 
time  when  the  great  majority  of  yarrellii  are  well-established  on 
their  nesting-grounds,  and  in  many  cases  incubating  eggs.  It  is 
mainly  in  the  very  north,  where  the  breeding-season  is  correspond- 
ingly late,  that  occasional  Pied  x White  interbreeding  is 
reported. 

THE  NATURE  OF  ‘‘VAR.  LUTEa” 

The  British  flavissinia  is  known  to  winter  in  tropical  West 
Africa  as  far  east  as  Nigeria  and  the  Llpper  Congo,  largely  along 
the  fringe  of  the  great  Sahara  desert.  Birds  which  are  indistin- 
guishable from  it  bave  been  collected,  and  are  frequently  observed, 
in  Tanganyika  and  other  parts  of  east  x\frica  (Benson,  1946;  Wal- 
lace, 1955;  and  others):  Moreau  (1937)  and  others  consider  that 
these  specimens  belong  to  the  eastern  ‘‘var.  lutea”  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  British  form,  but  Grant  and  Mackworth- 
Praed  evidently  take  the  opposite  view,  since  they  extend  the 
wintering  .range  of  flavissima  to  southern  Rhodesia.  Whichever 
is  the  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  British  bird  returns  home 
via  the  west  coast  of  the  African  continent,  although  this  route  is 
apparently  used  on  the  autumn  journey  (Smith,  1950).  Dresser 
(1871-81)  says  that  it  is  common  in  the  Camargue  in  April,  but 
adds  that  Col.  Irby  never  saw  it  at  Gibraltar.  Payn  (1948)  notes 
that  iheriae  is  the  only  wagtail  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  on  spring 
migration.  Smith  gives  evidence  thcit  flavissinia  is  seen  in  num- 
bers migrating  northwards,  in  company  with  flava,  through  cen- 
tral France,  but  it  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ; the  return  route  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  he 
believes  that  it  traverses  the  Sahara  Desert. 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  British  bird  must  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  migrational  drift  over  an  inhospitable  zone  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  journey.  With  the  north-eastwards  retreat  from 
northern  Africa  in  spring  of  the  tropical  continental  air-mass 
source  and  its  replacement  by  equatorial  air,  the  main  trend  of  the 
winds  across  the  southern  Sahara  at  this  season  is  south-west. 
Drift  in  such  an  airstream  would  deposit  numbers  of  flavissima 
from  tropical  West  Africa  on  the  Nile  Valley  route  used  by  many 
of  the  grey-headed  races  and  also  by  ‘‘var.  hitea”.  Displacement 
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of  this  kind  would  bring-  many  fJavissima  into  contact  with  birds 
of  “var.  lutea",  differing  in  no  important  particular  from  them- 
selves, and  could  result  in  their  continuing  migration  together. 
Continual  recruitment  in  Africa  of  displaced  flavissima  may  well 
have  enabled  “var.  lutea"  to  hold  on  to  its  original  ground  despite 
the  competition  with  (presumably)  more  recent  forms  which  have 
penetrated  the  same  area.  It  is  much  the  most  successful  of  the 
yellow-headed  forms,  its  range  extending  across  about  30  degrees 
of  longitude. 

Moreover,  there  is  a wider  variation  in  the  head  plumage  of 
this  “var.  lutea”  than  in  any  of  the  other  forms,  and  of  the 
British  Museum  material  from  on  and  near  the  breeding-area  in 
spring  (this  excludes  all  African  specimens)  a fair  proportion  of 
the  individuals  cannot  be  differentiated  from  flaviissima.  The 
more  typical  examples  of  lutea  in  breeding  plumage  have  yel'ower 
heads  and  slightly  greener  backs  than  British  males,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  divergent  type  represents  the  ancient  stock.  If  there 
was  now  recruitment  at  intervals  on  spring  migration,  however, 
one  would  expect  to  find  a wide  variation  with  many  specimens 
closely  resembling  the  British  type,  since  such  incursions  would 
tend  to  dilute  the  strong  expression  of  this  recognition-feature 
of  a yellower  head  achieved  by  a population  long  established  side 
by  side  with  pale  grey-headed  and  dark-headed  forms. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why,  if  beema  and  even  leucocephcda  reach 
so  far  west  as  the  British  Isles  as  drift-migrants,  lutea  does  not 
now  and  then  drift  across  the  Mediterranean  and  through  Central 
Europe  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  does 
happen,  and  there  are  records  of  vagrants  in  Albania  and  Hun- 
gary (Ticehurst  and  Whistler,  1932 ; Csorrgey,  1929).  Some 
British-taken  wiigtails  have  the  yellow  head  unusually  w'ell- 
developed,  and  to  which  form  they  rightly  belong  is  anybody’s 
guess.  Dresser  is  worth  quoting  in  this  connection:  “I  have 
figured  (his  plate  131)  an  old  male  with  the  yellow  head  from 
southern  Russia,  in  which  plumage  it  is  called  M.  campestris  by 
the  continental  dealers ; but  I may  add  that  I have  an  old  male 
from  Hampstead,  near  London,  in  the  same  plumage,  except 
that,  if  anything,  the  Russian  specimen  is  a trifle  cleaner  and 
brighter  in  colour,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between 
them.  In  this  plumage  the  sides  of  the  head  and  forehead,  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  crown,  are  like  the  under-parts,  rich  canary- 
yellow,  and  only  towards  the  hind-crown  and  nape  does  this  colour 
gradually  merge  into  green  on  the  hind-neck  and  back.  Donovan 
[Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  i,  pi.  xv)  figures  a British-killed  bird 
which  is  much  more  richly  coloured  than  any  south  Russian 
example  I have  seen,  the  entire  head  and  upper  neck  being  rich 
canary-yellow.’’  The  revisers  of  the  British  Museum  collection 
have  placed  with  lutea  a specimen,  very  greenish  on  the  mantle 
and  with  a strongly-marked  yellow  forehead,  which  was  shot  at 
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Valencia  in  Spain  on  loth  April  1872 — and  I find  it  a curious 
coincidence  that  a typical  beema  in  the  same  collection  was  also 
shot  at  Valencia  on  7th  April  in  that  year!* 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Russian  literature  that  in  the  zone 
from  south  Russia  eastwards  across  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  to  Trans- 
caspia  selective  mating  exists  and  liitea  and  beema  do  not  inter- 
breed. Smith  regards  this  as  an  improbable  state  of  affairs;  and 
Johansen,  whilst  admitting  that  some  hybridization  takes  place, 
stresses  that  it  is  rare.  If  such  interbreeding  were  at  all  common 
we  should  expect  to  find  a large  number  of  hybrid  specimens  in 
collections;  that  we  do  not  seems  to  me  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Russian  view,  which  has  recently  been  stated  again  by 
Gladkov,  that  the  grey-head  and  the  yellow-head  have  achieved 
reproductive  isolation.  The  east  Siberian  Green-headed  Wagtail 
taivana  is  also  said  to  occur  in  a mixed  population  with  simillimay 
the  two  forms  maintaining  their  distinctness.  Here  also  the  evi- 
dence of  museum  material  collected  on  migration  and  in  winter- 
quarters  supports  this  contention. 

Natural  hybridization  takes  place  as  a rare  event  in  a number 
of  well-defined  but  closely-related  species,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  occasional  hybridization  between  flava  and  flavissima 
on  the  one  hand,  and  beema  and  lutea  on  the  other,  does  occur, 
but  to  a degree  entirely  insufficient  to  prejudice  their  claims  to 
specific  recognition.  The  remarkable  distribution  of  the  form 
recently  given  species  rank  by  Grant  and  Alackworth-Praed  as 
"'Budytes  perconfusus”  {op.  cit.,  pp.  256,  263)  on  the  basis  of  five 
adult  males  makes  one  inclined  to  agree  with  A.  L.  Butler  (who 
collected  two  of  the  birds)  and  Johansen  (1949)  that  this  new 
“species”,'  whose  breeding-range  the  authors  are  confident  will 
one  day  be  revealed,  is  in  fact  an  interspecific  hybrid.  These  birds 
have  the  supercilium  yellow,  or  mixed  yellow  and  white,  some 
yellow  feathers  among  the  grey-brown  ear-coverts,  and  the  blue- 
grey  or  lavender  head  washed  with  greenish-yellow  to  a vary- 
ing degree.  If  this  is  indeed  a good  species,  with  an  undiscovered 
breeding-range,  then  surely  this  range  must  be  very  restricted: 
yet  the  distribution  of  the  known  specimens  on  which  this  species 
has  been  based  is  3 Sudan,  2 Abyssinia, 2 Arabia,  i Pomerania,  i 
Denmark  and  i Holland.  There  is  another  from  Muddapur,  India, 
in  the  British  Museum  (28th  October  1878,  Hume  coll.) ; Meinertz- 
hagen  mentions  a Hungarian  specimen  which  was  recorded  by 
Almasy,  in  Orn.  Jahrb.  (1898)  as  taivana,  and  there  is  a good 
sight-record  from  Pett  Level,  Sussex  (Sussex  Bird  Report  1952, 
p.  10). 

In  the  same  way  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  yellow- 
eyebrowed bird  called  M.  xanthophrys  by  Sharpe — of  which  there 
is  a very  fine  coloured  plate  in  Dresser,  vol.  9 — is  an  interspecific 
hybrid  between  lutea  and  the  white-eyebrowed  superciliaris  which 

* Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed  accept  this  beema  as  a true  vagrant  (p.  258), 
yet  deny  similar  status  to  the  British  specimens! 
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shares  part  of  its  rang'e.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a unique 
grey-headed  female  with  yellow  chin  and  a narrow  yellow  eye- 
stripe,  collected  by  H.  L.  I’opham  on  the  Yenesei  on  21st  June 
1897,  which  is  perhaps  a hybrid  between  taivana  and  zaissanensis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If  we  accept  the  biological  importance  of  the  head-colour  (and 
it  is  evident  from  the  relationship  of  the  yellow-headed  and  grey- 
headed groups)  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a mixing 
of  beeina  and  flava  types  could  take  place,  and  be  maintained, 
during  the  northwards  migration,  with  the  result  that  beema 
individuals  would  appear  as  occasional  wanderers  and  potential 
breeding-birds  within  the  range  of  flava,  in  regions  so  widely 
separated  as  Spain,  Hungary,  Heligoland*,  Fair  Isle,  and  Eng- 
land. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  beema,  when  it  appears 
in  the  British  area,  nearly  always  does  so  in  association  with  its 
close  ally  jJava  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  is  not  admixed 
with  the  yellow-headed  jlavissima  in  more  distant  places,  as 
Tucker  pointed  out.  .A.  similar  situation  to  this  may  well  exist 
over  much  of  Europe  between  Britain  and  Hungary,  but  there  are 
two  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  most  marked  in  the  west: 
firstly,  as  I have  shown,  the  continental  anticyclone  ensures  that 
the  bulk  of  the  drift  shall  be  from  east  to  west;  and  secondly, 
continental  observers  are  more  widely  scattered  and  much  less 
“variant-conscious”  than  observers  in  south-east  England! 

It  is  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  above  arguments,  that  this  group 
of  birds  is  probably  no  more  unstable  genetically  than  any  similar 
assortment  of  Passerine  birds,  and  is  therefore  equally  capable  of 
orthodox  taxonomic  treatment.  The  mixing  of  dissimilar  forms  on 
the  breeding-grounds  is  not  due  to  “convergence”  resulting  from 
“spontaneous  mutation”  in  indigenous  stocks,  but  to  natural  drift 
vagrancy  such  as  we  find  in  all  other  migratory  species,  accen- 
tuated by  “drag”;  or  to  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  allopatric 
hybridization  of  contiguous  forms;  or  to  rare  cases  of  interspecific 
hybridization  between  sympatric  yellow-headed  and  grey  or  dark- 
headed populations. 

The  occurrence  of  two  exceedingly  similar  forms,  hitea  and 
flavissitna,  in  such  widely  separated  breeding-areas  as  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  and  the  British  Isles  is  unusual,  but  not  unique.  Lack 
(1946)  has  shown  that  the  Robins  {Erithaciis  rubecula)  of  the 
Azores,  Madeira  and  west  Canary  Islands  are  almost  if  not  entirely 
indistinguishable  from  birds  of  the  typical  race  inhabiting  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  continent  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  west,  where  distinct  forms  intervene.  This  situation  may 
have  a somewhat  similar  history  to  the  (lavissima-lulea  case: 
namely,  that  Robins  of  the  more  migratory  nominate  race  are 
planted  in  these  Atlantic  islands  rather  often  as  a result  of 
migrational  drift.  That  this  species  is  exceedingly  prone  to  drift 

* (i.  Nator|),  Dm.  Monatsberichte  (u)24),  32. 
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down-wind  in  a westwards  direction  under  certain  meteorological 
conditions  was  abundantly  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  October 
1951,  when  a great  invasion  of  eastern  Britain  took  place  (Jenkins, 
1953  ; Williamson,  in  press).  The  lack  of  differentiation  in  these 
islands  from  Continental  stock  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Robins 
have  not  been  there  very  long,  or  because  recruitment  takes  place 
sufficiently  frequently  (as  I suggest  is  the  case  with  lutea)  that  any 
insular  tendency  towards  distinctness  is  swamped. 

That  drift  can  be  a primary  factor  in  opening  up  an  entirely 
new  breeding-range  has  been  demonstrated  recently  in  the  case 
of  the  Fieldfare  [Turdus  pilaris)  in  Greenland  [Salomonsen,  1951), 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  how  the  Cattle  Egret  (Ardeola 
ibis)  first  established  itself  in  Central  America  (James  Fisher,  pars, 
comm.).  It  is  probable  that  recurring  drift  and  the  consequent 
inability  to  establish  a discontinuity  in  gene-flow  account  for  the 
lack  of  clear-cut  differentiation  from  Continental  birds  in  some 
specimens  of  the  Redwing  [Turdus  musicus  coburni)  of  Iceland, 
and  of  the  Faeroe  Snipe  [Capella  gallinago  faeroeensis)  at  its  type- 
locality  and  in  the  same  country  (see  Ibis,  vol.  92,  p.  639;  vol.  93, 
P-  315)- 

Alayr,  Linsley  and  Usinger  (1953)  recommend  that  populations 
which  are  in  contact  but  do  not  interbreed  freely,  although  occa- 
sional hybrids  may  occur,  should  be  regarded  as  good  species ; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  situation  which  is  found  in  the  yellow- 
headed and  grey-headed'  or  dark-headed  groups  of  wagtails  wher- 
ever they  occur.  Mayaud  (1949)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  although  flava  will  interbreed  freely  with  iberiae  and  cinereo- 
capilla,  birds  with  a not  very  dissimilar  head  pattern,  where  their 
ranges  overlap  in  the  south  of  France,  no  such  interbreeding 
occurs  between  the  more  markedly  distinct  Blue-headed  Wagtail 
and  the  yellow-headed  flavissima  on  the  channel  coast,  where  he, 
Ingram  (1926)  and  Meinertzhagen  (1948)  show  that  a number  of 
flavissima  “pockets”  exist.  Such  groups  have  also  been  recorded 
in  the  Frisian  Islands,  on  Heligoland  and  on  Jaeren  in  south-west 
Norway  (Bernhoft-Osa  1946,  and  Dr.  H.  Holgersen,  pers.  comm.) 
As  mentioned  earlier,  where  flava  nests  in  southern  England  it  is 
sometimes  segregated,  although  breeding  yellow  wagtails  may  be 
close  at  hand  (Gregory  and  Hale,  1942).  The  British  bird  thus 
appears  to  maintain  its  identity  alongside  the  Blue-headed  Wag- 
tail just  as  lutea  and  taivana  are  reported  to  do  alongside  their 
neighbours  in  the  east,  and  hybridization  (and  the  conclusion  that 
Budytes  perconfusus  is  a hybrid  seems  inescapable)  is  rare.  Tax- 
onomically,  therefore,  one  should  regard  the  yellow-headed  forms 
as  comprising  a distinct  species,  with  flavissima  and  taivana  as 
races  of  the  nominate  Motacilla  lutea — an  opinion  formed  by  Sush- 
kin  (1925)  and  followed  recently  by  Grant  and  Mackworth-Praed, 
and  Gladkov. 

THE  BRITISH  YELLOW  WAGTAILS 

Finally,  if  the  views  put  forward  in  this  paper  should  find 
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acceptance  in  place  of  the  strongly  entrenched  “convergence”  or 
“mutation”  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  complexity  of  the 
yellow  wagtail  problem,  a list  of  those  forms  which  have  a claim 
to  inclusion  in  the  Britsh  List  would  read  as  follows 

[Motacilla  lutea  lutea  (Gmelin).  Kirghiz  Steppes  Yellow  Wagtail. 

On  the  evidence  given  by  Dresser,  it  has  perhaps  a claim  to  consideration 
as  a vagrant.] 

Motacilla  lutea  flavissima  Blyth.  British  Yellow  Wagtail. 

Summer  resident  England,  Wales  and  lowland  Scotland;  formerly  as  lar 
north  as  .Aberdeenshire  and  in  Ireland. 

Motacilla  jlava  jlava  Linnaeus.  Blue-headed  Wagtail. 

Summer  resident  in  small  and  fluctuating  numbers,  mainly  in  south-east 
Eingland,  and  a regular  passage-migrant. 

Motacilla  jlava  beema  Sykes.  Sykes’s  Wagtail. 

Occasional  summer-resident  in  south-east  England  and  scarce  drift-migrant; 
once  Scotland. 

I have  compared  the  following  specimens  at  the  British  and  Royal  Scottish 
Museums  and  they  are  undoubtedly  heenia:  Hampden  Park,  Eastbourne, 

Sussex,  5th  May  1923,  ex  coll.  E.  C.  .Arnold  (Bril.  Birds,  vol.  xxix,  p.  199 
(1935))  in  B.M.;  Pevensey  Marsh,  Sussex,  20th  .Aj^ril  1939,  ex  coll.  Hugh 
Whistler,  in  R.S.M.;  Fair  Isle,  i8th  May  1910,  det.  by  Dr.  Ernst  Hartert 
and  Dr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  (Clarke,  1913),  in  R.S.M.  Other  specimens  obtained 
in  Sussex,  Kent  and  Norfolk  are  mentioned  in  The  Handbook  of  Brit.  Birds, 
vol.  I,  p.  215,  which  also  gives  breeding-records  to  1936.  Since  then  a number 
of  notices  which  appear  to  be  referable  to  this  race  or  to  beema-fiava  inter- 
grades have  appeared  in  Brit.  Birds,  Sussex  Bird  Rep.,  Wild  Bird  Protection 
in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere. 

Motacilla  jlava  leucocephala  Przewalski.  White-headed  Wagtail. 

Very  rare  vagrant  which  has  bred  on  one  occasion. 

This  occurrence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published,  yet  the  bird  is  in 
the  British  Museum  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  is  registered 
1941.5.30.105,  is  part  of  the  C.  B.  Ticehurst  bequest  and  bears  on  the  label: 

“ Feeding  flying  young  when  shot  by  C.  B.  T.  at  Wittersham,  Kent,  19.vi.1q08. 
Considered  by  IDr.  Hartert  to  be  a worn  variety  of  Mot.  fl.  flava  vide  litt.” 
The  races  flava,  beema  (and  also  leucocephala)  wear  greyer  on  the  head,  never 
whiter;  yet  this  specimen  has  the  head  completely  white  except  for  some  grey 
feathering  on  the  hind-crown  and  nape,  the  chin  white,  the  ear-coverts  faintly 
grey,  and  the  hind-claw  85  mm.  It  is  a very  typical  leucocephala.  Smith 
(1950)  mentions  a wagtail  with  an  almost  white  head  seen  by  Mr.  N.  .Stretch 
at  Heywood  in  Lancashire. 

Motacilla  jlava  thunbergi  Billberg.  Grey-headed  Wagtail. 

Regular  drift-migrant  in  spring,  more  particularly  in  northern  isles;  rare 
in  autumn. 

Motacilla  jlava  simillima  Hartert.  Eastern  Blue-headed  Wagtail. 

Very  rare  vagrant  in  autumn.  Fair  Isle  (Williamson  and  Ferguson-Lees, 

1955)- 

The  occurrence  at  Fair  Isle  of  two  ist-winter  birds  which  match  this  race 
perfectly,  9 9tb  October  1909  and  c?  25th  September  1912,  and  a c?  4th 
November  1908  which  is  near  to  this  form,  is  very  remarkable;  it  is  possible 
they  reached  western  Europe  by  drift  in  the  polar  east-wind  belt,  as  haiipens 
with  east  Siberian  species  in  some  years. 
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most  striking  feature  of  this  very  distinct  race  of  tlie  W’himhrel — the  fact  that 
the  hack  anil  rumjj  are  coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  upper-parts.  The  ]dumage 
is  otherwise  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Whimhrel,  exce|)t  that  the  cheeks  tend 
to  be  ]5aler  and  the  breast  is  spotted  rather  than  streaked  (see  pages  37()-5Si). 
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Motacilla  flava  cinereocapilla  Savi.  Ashy-headed  Wagtail. 

Vagrant,  once  in  Cornwall  (Gould,  Birds  of  Gt.  Brit.,  vol.  ni,  pi.  5,  1873). 
Motacilla  flava  feldegg  Michahelles.  Black-headed  Wagtail. 

Vagrant  with  four  records  in  England  and  four  in  Scotland,  all  in  spring. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  The  evidence  that  the  yellow  or  flava  wagtails  are  in  an 
unusual  st-ate  of  “genetical  instability”,  certain  populations  pro- 
ducing mutants  which  exhibit  remarkable  convergence  with  birds 
of  other  forms,  shows  certain  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  which 
invite  a re-examinaton  of  the  problem. 

2.  As  a first  step  a taxonomic  survey  of  the  characters  and 
distribution  and  of  the  probable  relationship  of  the  various  groups 
is  made. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  the  “convergence”  or  “spontaneous 
mutation”  can  be  best  interpreted  as  vagrancy  resulting  from 
migrational  drift  during  the  return  from  winter-quarters,  consoli- 
dated by  a readiness  to  mix  on  the  part  of  the  various  forms,  their 
close  identity  of  migratory  behaviour  and  biology,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  head-colour  as  a recognition  character  (so-called 
“migrational  drag”). 

4.  The  yellow-headed  “var.  lutea” , supposed  by  some  authors 
to  arise  by  “spontaneous  mutation”  in  the  grey-headed  M.  f. 
beema  population  of  the  central  Palaearctic  region,  may  receive 
increments  from  flavissima  stock  by  recurrent  trans-Saharan  drift 
at  the  outset  of  spring  migration,  resulting  in  a mixed  population 
in  southern  Russia  of  which  a small  part  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  the  British  bird. 
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5.  Evidence  that  the  yellow-headed  taivana  and  lutea  are  syn- 
patric  with  grey-headed  forms,  whilst  flavissima  and  jJava  have  a 
slight  overlap  in  western  Europe,  the  two  groups  maintaining 
their  distinctness  in  each  case,  justifies  the  recognition  of  two 
species  of  yellow  wagtails,  M.  lutea  and  M.  flava.  The  charac- 
ters and  distribution  of  ‘'Buclytes  perconjiisus"  suggest  that  this 
represents  occasional  hybridization  between  beema-lutea  and 
flava- flavissima  stocks.  Similarly  “M.  xanthophrys"  is  an  inter- 
specific hybrid  lutea  x superciliaris. 
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Bv  D.  D.  Harber 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Under  the  general 
editorship  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  N.  A.  Gladkov.  {State 
Publishers  ‘'Soviet  Science",  Moscow,  1951—54).  6 vols.  (In 

Russian). 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  4 (1952  ; 640  pages)* 

This  volume  covers  the  Galliformes  and  the  Anseriformes,  both 
orders  being  dealt  with  by  more  than  one  writer.  Most  of  these 
birds  have  some  economic  significance  as  sources  of  human  food 
or  as  providing  feathers  and  skins.  They  likewise  have  a “sport- 
ing” interest.  Doubtless  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  studied  by  the  Russians  more  thoroughly  than 
have  most  other  species.  Certainly  they  are  given  more  space  in 
the  present  work.  Thus  the  first  species  dealt  with  in  this  volume, 
the  Willow  Grouse  {Lagopus  lagopus),  receives  20  pages  for  the 
nominate  form  alone  and  though  not  all  are  treated  at  such  length 
the  average  number  of  pages  per  species  is  certainly  higher  in  this 
than  in  the  other  volumes.  Much  more  space  is  devoted  to  display 
which  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  diagrams  or  drawings.  Food  is 
generally  carefully  analysed,  great  attention  being  paid  to  seasonal 
differences.  New  headings  also  appear  for  a number  of  species, 
such  as  “Enemies”,  “Winter  Life”,  “Economic  Importance”  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  ducks,  “Regions  where  gatherings  take  place 
during  moult”.  These  last  arc  also  shown  on  the  maps  which  often 
contain  so  much  detail  that,  unlike  most  others  in  this  work,  they 
can  scarcely  be  fully  understood  without  a knowledge  of  Russian. 
The  volume  starts  with  the  Tetraonidae  which  are  dealt  with  by 
V.  Mikheiev  except  for  the  Capercaillie  which  is  by  S.  V.  Kiri- 
kov.  Our  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  scoticus)  is  considered  a race  of 
the  Willow  Grouse  (L.  lagopus)  on  the  grounds  that  it  replaces 
the  latter  geographically,  that  its  biology  is  very  similar  and  that 
it  is  linked  to  the  latter  by  the  Norwegian  race  (L.  /.  variegatus) 
which  does  not  become  entirely  white  in  winter.  The  author  is 
doubtful  as  to  the  validity  of  the  various  races  of  the  Black  Grouse 
{Lyrurus  tetrix)  which  have  been  described,  since  individual  varia- 
tion in  both  size  and  plumage  is  considerable  in  this  bird.  But 
verification  is  not  possible  at  present  owing  to  a lack  of  material 
from  central  Siberia  and  the  Far  East.  This  species  is  declining 
in  the  south  of  its  area  owing  to  ploughing  and  the  destruction  of 
forests,  but  it  is  gradually  extending  its  territory  in  the  north  as 
clearings  are  made  in  the  forests  there.  Its  incubation-period 
varies  from  19  to  22  days  in  the  central  zone  to  23  and  even  25  in 
the  north.  In  winter,  particularly  during  severe  cold.  Black 
Grouse  will  spend  the  night  and  sometimes  even  several  days 

* Discussions  of  the  contents  of  volumes  i,  2 nnd  3 a])peareil  in  jirevious  issues 
on  pages  221-224,  268-276,  3 13-3 19  •''nci  343-348. 
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beneath  the  snow  into  which  they  will  dive,  either  from  flight  or 
from  a tree,  in  order  to  break  through  the  hard  surface  layer. 
When  a partial  thaw  is  followed  by  severe  frosts  the  birds  may  be 
unable  to  emerge  and  thus  sometimes  many  perish.  The  Caper- 
caillie [Tetrao  urogallus)  has  declined  greatly  or  become  extinct  in 
the  south  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
past  200  years.  Only  three  races  are  recognized  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  typical  form  in  the  taiga  region;  T.  u.  uralensis  in  the 
forest  steppe,  the  southern  Urals  and  the  southern  forest  regions 
of  western  and  central  Siberia;  T.  u.  major  in  the  south-west  of 
European  Russia. 

The  Phasianidae  start  with  the  Quail  [Coturnix  coturnix)  which 
is  dealt  with  by  N.  N.  Kartashev.  With  the  clearance  of  forests 
it  has  gradually  been  extending  its  breeding-range.to  the  north- 
west and  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  past  few 
decades  a decrease  has  been  recorded  in  certain  areas,  e.g.  in  the 
west  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  “is  apparently  explained  by  the 
mass  extermination  of  the  birds  while  on  migration  (particularly 
in  Italy,  etc.)’’.  However,  we  are  told  that  the  total  number  of 
Quails  obtained  in  an  autumn  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Cau- 
casus amounts  to  “several  tens  of  thousands’’  and  that  on  the 
Crimean  coast,  despite  legal  prohibition,  hunting  with  a lantern 
by  night  is  still  widely  practised  and  yields  from  40  to  200  birds 
per  person.  Ulyanin  (1941)  gives  15  days  as  the  incubation  period 
of  this  species.  The  Pheasant  [Phasianus  colchicus)  is  the  work 
of  N.  A.  Gladkov.  Formozov  (1946)  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  natural  habitat  of  this  species  is  in  general 
the  zone  of  plains  with  a low  snow-fall  and  the  foot-hills  and  dry 
continental  plateaus  with  a low  winter  snow-fall  and  a depth  of 
snow  of  not  more  than  10-20  centimetres. 

The  Anseriformes  begin  with  the  swans  and  geese  which  are  by 
E.  S.  Ptushenko.  The  Whooper  Swan  [Cygnus  cygnus)  mainly 
inhabits  the  forest  zone,  penetrating  in  places  further  north  into 
the  tundra  and  in  others  further  south  into  dry,  open  country. 
Its  numbers  have  of  late  been  considerably  reduced  and  it  has 
quite  disappeared  from  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  south, 
where  its  habitats  have  been  destroyed.  Only  in  Siberia  is  it  now 
found  in  any  numbers.  Many  used  to  be  killed  during  tbe  moult 
and  in  winter  for  their  feathers  and  skins,  but  this  industry  is 
now  of  little  significance  owing  to  the  decline  in  numbers. 
Bewick’s  Swan  (C.  bewickii)  is  a bird  of  the  tundra  and  thus  of 
the  area  to  the  north  of  the  Whooper’s,  though  in  places  it  pene- 
trates into  the  forest  zone.  Owing  to  persecution  it  has  become  rare 
in  places,  but  on  tbe  whole  it  is  still  common.  On  Novaya  Zemlya 
the  first  eggs  have  been  found  on  29th  May  and  4th  June.  Accord- 
ing to  Tugarinov  (1941),  incubation  lasts  29-30  days  and  the  young 
fly  at  40-45  days.  The  Mute  Swan  (C.  olor)  is  extremely  rare 
except  in  the  basin  of  the  Ural  and  on  certain  lakes  in  Kazakhstan; 
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pairs  usually  nest  at  great  distances  from  one  another  and  far  from 
human  habitations.  The  author  considers  that  for  a number  of 
years  this  species  should  be  given  full  protection. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  Snow  Goose  [A}}ser  hyperhoreus)  now 
breeds  anywhere  in  continental  Siberia  though  the  typical  race 
formerly  did  so  in  large  numbers.  It  still  breeds  numerously  on 
Wrangel  Island  where  it  was  long  not  subjected  to  human  perse- 
cution. But  large  numbers  of  eggs  and  moulting  birds  are  now 
taken  there  and,  unless  checked,  this  “primitive  utilization’’  (as 
the  author  terms  it)  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  species  there 
also,  since  once  its  big  colonies  are  broken  up  the  remnants  fall 
victims  to  raiding  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  prey.  The  race  riibri- 
rostris  of  the  Grey  Lag  Goose  (.4.  anser)  is  apparently  not  recog- 
nized; at  least  it  is  not  mentioned.  The  distribution  of  this  species 
in  the  western  part  of  its  range  is  now  extremely  patchy  and  it  is 
only  at  all  numerous  in  central  Siberia  and  the  Transural  Steppes. 
Breeding  starts  early  in  central  Asia  where,  in  Uzbekistan,  the 
first  eggs  can  be  found  about  20th  March.  In  Kuldja  the  first  eggs 
are  found  iqth-iyth  March.  It  is  still  much  persecuted  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  numerous. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  {A.  albifrons)  is  still  very  numerous 
and  huge  numbers  winter  in  the  steppes  of  south-east  Transcau- 
casia. In  this  area  many  perish  from  “oiling’’.  “As  in  a number 
of  places  the  hunting  of  moulting  birds  is  quite  reasonably  pro- 
hibited, they  are  now  obtained  in  summer  and  autumn  only  by 
means  of  fire-arms.’’  The  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  (.4.  ery- 
thropiis)  breeds  not  only  in  the  tundra  like  the  White-fronted 
Goose  but  also  in  the  forest  tundra  and  as  far  south  as  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  forest  zone.  On  the  whole  it  is  somewhat  rarer 
than  the  latter  species  and  is  most  numerous  in  the  basin  of  the 
Khatanga.  The  Bean  Goose  (A.  /.  fabalis)  has  declined  con- 
siderably in  numbers  during  the  last  few  decades,  “but  in  the 
remote  and  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the  extreme  north  it  is 
still  even  in  our  days  a very  common  bird.’’  It  is  an  important 
item  of  food  for  humans  and  their  dogs  in  the  tundra  and  the 
“barbaric’’  methods  used  (slaughter  during  the  moult)  are  “slowly 
but  surely  leading  to  its  complete  extermination’’.  Its  incuba- 
tion-period is  given  as  25  days.  A few  winter  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  central  Asia,  but  none  do  so  in  Transcaucasia  or  on  the 
Caspian. 

The  Red-breasted  Goose  {Branta  riificoUis)  has  been  recorded 
in  many  parts  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk,  in  the  Balagan  Steppe  and  in 
Chukotka.  Its  occurrences  in  both  spring  and  autumn  in  the  area 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov  are  almost  regular  and  it  is  regarded  as  pos- 
sible that  this  represents  the  remains  of  a former  migration  to  the 
Mediterranean  which  is  now  gradually  dying  out.  It  is  rare  on 
the  Valmal  Peninsula  and  most  numerous  in  the  area  of  the 
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water-shed  between  the  Yenesei  and  the  Khatanga.  Thoug'h  feed- 
ing" mainly  on  grasses  it  also  eats  Potamogeton  fluitans,  the  seeds 
of  Galium  sp.  and  Bolbochaenus  mariiimus.  Sometimes  it  eats 
large  quantities  of  Salicornia  herbacea.  Like  other  geese  it  is 
slaughtered  by  the  local  population,  particularly  during  the  moult, 
for  food  and  also  for  its  feathers  and  down. 

The  Dark-breasted  form  of  the  Brent  Goose  [Branta  b.  bernicla) 
was  not  found  breeding  on  Novaya  Zemlya  by  Kuzyakin  in  1951 
and  this  leads  the  author  to  doubt  past  records  of  its  nesting 
there.  This  bird  is  only  at  all  abundant  on  certain  parts  of  the 
Taimyr  coast.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  declined  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  but  no  details  are  given  except  the  statement  that 
the  usual  destructive  methods  are  in  use.  There  are  many  records, 
mostly  of  single  birds,  for  the  interior  of  both  the  European  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  western  Siberia.  Tugarinov  (1941) 
gives  its  incubation-period  as  24-26  days.  On  its  first  arrival  in 
spring  when  everything  is  still  frozen  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
growth  of  grass,  it  feeds  on  mosses  and  lichens  which  it  pecks 
from  rocks.  When  spring  arrives  it  eats  the  young  shoots  of  the 
grass  and  later  the  coarser  growth.  The  form  breeding  on  Franz 
Josef  Land  is  the  Pale-breasted  {B.  b.  hrota).  Another  form, 
orientalis,  described  by  Tugarinov  in  1941,  nests  from  the  Lena 
estuary  to  the  upper  Anadyr  (including  the  New  Siberian  Islands) 
and  on  Wrangel  Island  which  it  perhaps  shares  with  B.  b.  nigri- 
cans, known  in  America  as  the  Pacific  Black  Brant.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Barnacle  Goose  [B.  leucopsis)  nests  on  the  Lofoten 
Islands,  but  no  authority  is  given.  This  species  breeds  in  the  Soviet 
Union  only  on  the  south  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya  where  in  places 
its  numbers  have  catastrophically  declined  in  recent  years.  The 
author  urges  protection.  Its  food  includes  Crustacea  and  water- 
insects.  The  valves  of  marine  Mollusca  are  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  birds  of  this  species,  but  these  may  have  been  swallowed 
together  with  coarse  sand. 

The  ducks  are  by  Y.  A.  Isakov.  Up  to  50  eggs  of  the  Shel- 
duck  (Tadorna  tadorna),  the  produce  of  several  females,  have  been 
found  in  one  nesting-hole.  The  habit  of  several  broods  of  young 
uniting  behind  a single  pair  of  adults  is  considered  to  be  a result 
of  territorial  conflict.  A pair  with  young  trespass  on  the  territory 
of  another  pair  and  is  driven  out,  leaving  its  young  behind  and 
these  join  up  with  those  of  the  pair  in  possession.  The  Ruddy 
Shelduck  [Casarca  jerriiginea)  is  quite  common  in  parts  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  in  Armenia  and  in  the  north  Caucasian  steppes,  but  its 
numbers  have  greatly  declined  in  the  west  of  its  area  comparatively 
recently.  Only  a few  are  now  left  in  the  Crimea  and  none  on  the 
Sea  of  Azov  where  it  was  common  100  years  ago.  It  seems  likely 
that  this  is  due  to  agricultural  development.  On  the  border  between 
the  Achinsk  and  Minusinsk  regions  it  nests  in  deep  holes  in  trees 
(usually  larches),  4 to  10  metres  up,  sometimes  several  kilometres 
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from  a lake.  At  least  in  the  south,  breeding'  appears  to  beg"in  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  date  (“latter  part  of  May’’)  given  in 
The  Handbook.  In  Turkmenia  recently  hatched  chicks  were 
found  on  8th  May.  On  the  island  of  Barsa-Kelmes  a nest  with 
fresh  eggs  was  ^found  on  7th  April  and  near  Krasnoyarsk  laying 
begins  in  the  second  half  of  April  or  in  early  May.  We  are  also 
given  the  astonishing  information  that  on  the  Ak-Su,  according 
to  Sludski,  young  the  size  of  a pigeon  were  found  on  7th  Feb- 
ruary ! But  perhaps  there  is  a misprint  here. 

The  Pintail  (Anas  acuta)  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  surface- 
feeding ducks  in  the  forest  tundra  and  the  southern  tundra.  While 
in  the  north  its  food  is  mainly  animal,  it  is  predominantly  vege- 
table in  the  south.  The  Teal  (.4.  crecca)  is  very  numerous  through- 
out the  forest  and  the  forest  steppe  but  less  so  in  the  forest  tundra, 
while  in  the  tundra  it  is  rare.  It  is  rarer  still  in  the  open  steppes. 
Its  food  is  mainly  animal  in  summer  and  vegetable  in  winter.  The 
Gadwall  (A.  strepera)  is  not  certainly  known  to  nest  further  north 
in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  Rybinsk  Reser- 
voir. It  frequently  nests  in  the  dry  steppe  at  some  distance  (up 
to  2 kilometres  recorded)  from  water.  The  Garganey  (A.  querque- 
dula)  is  abundant  in  the  steppe,  the  forest  steppe  and  the  zone  of 
mixed  forests,  but  it  is  rare  in  the  taiga  and  in  mountainous 
regions.  It  is  not  found  in  the  tundra.  In  places  it  is  common  in 
river  valleys  in  deserts.  Its  food  is  predominantly  animal  in  char- 
acter, Mollusca  being  particularly  important.  The  Red-crested 
Pochard  (Netta  rufina)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  zone  of  steppes  and 
deserts.  In  the  western  part  of  its  range  its  distribution  is  spora- 
dic. It  is  doubtful  if  it  breeds  in  Moldavia  and  the  southern 
Ukraine,  but  it  certainly  does  so  in  the  Kuban.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  ducks  in  some  of  the  low-lying  districts  of  central 
Asia.  Its  numbers  increase  rapidly  with  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs and  irrigation-works.  Most  winter  on  the  Caspian  and  in 
the  south  of  central  Asia  as  well  as  in  Iraq  and  India,  but  there 
is  also  a movement  to  the  south-west,  birds  wintering  on  the  Sea 
of  Azov. 

The  Pochard  (Aythya  ferina)  is  of  considerable  economic  import- 
ance in  western  Siberia  where  it  supplies  23.3'%  of  the  total  number 
of  ducks  obtained.  In  one  area  41%  of  the  nests  examined  by 
the  author  contained  the  remains  of  broken  eggs.  As  a result  of 
such  losses  some  females  lay  in  the  nests  of  others,  up  to  27  eggs 
in  a nest  having  been  recorded,  while  one  nest  contained  21  eggs 
of  this  species  and  7 of  the  Red-crested  Pochard.  Two  females 
have  been  seen  sitting  together  in  one  nest.  The  Ferrug'inous 
Duck  (.4.  nyroca)  is  one  of  the  commonest  ducks  of  Turkmenia, 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aral  Sea,  the  middle  Syr-Daria,  lower 
Semirechie  and  the  lower  Dnieper.  Its  numbers  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year  as  a result  of  variations  in  the  water  conditions  in  the 
desert  and  semi-desert  regions  which  it  inhabits,  and  in  some 
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years  it  occurs  well  to  the  north  of  its  normal  range.  Baer’s 
Duck  {A . (n.)  baeri)  is  regarded  as  a separate  species  by  the 
author.  Large  numbers  of  the  Tufted  Duck  (.4.  fuligula)  are 
obtained  for  food,  between  twelve  and  sixteen  thousand  annually 
in  northern  Azerbaijan.  It  has  not  been  recorded  as  a breeder  in 
Ussuria.  The  supposition  of  Zarudny  that  the  Scaup  (.4.  marila) 
breeds  in  the  Pskov  and  Novgorod  districts  appears  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  30%  of  the  young  of 
this  species  die  during  their  first  15  days  of  life,  while  moving 
from  the  lakes  where  they  have  been  hatched  to  the  rivers  and 
mainly  as  a result  of  the  attacks  of  predators,  particularly  large 
gulls.  But  subsequently,  mortality  is  negligible  up  to  the  time  of 
the  breaking  up  of  family  parties.  This  bird  is  killed  in  large  num- 
bers for  human  consumption.  Its  food  is  stated  to  be  almost 
evenly  divided  between  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  forms 
mariloides  and  neartica  are  rejected,  but  affinis  is  considered  a 
distinct  species. 

The  Eider  [Somateria  mollissima)  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  as  the  result  of  protection.  But  in  places  the  birds  are  still 
shot  and  their  eggs  taken  though  this  is  severely  condemned  by 
the  author  who  points  out  the  importance  of  the  down  “which  is 
widely  utilized  in  making  costumes  for  aviators’’.  Some  winter 
off  the  northern  shores  of  the  Soviet  Union,  e.g.  about  1,500  off 
the  Seven  Islands  (Murman  coast)  of  which  not  more  than  11.5% 
are  adult  males.  The  King  Eider  (S.  spectabilis)  has  a much  more 
extensive  range  than  is  stated  in  The  Handbook  as  it  breeds  from 
Kanin  eastwards  along  the  whole  coast  of  north  Russia  and  Siberia 
to  Holy  Cross  Bay.  Throughout  this  area  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest ducks  and  huge  numbers  are  recorded  on  migration.  On 
Kolguev  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  are  obtained  annually 
while  in  moult.  Steller’s  Eider  (Polysticta  stelleri)  may  have 
bred  as  far  west  as  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  the  evidence  given  does 
not  seem  quite  conclusive.  Its  area  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out.  It  seems  to  be  declining  in  numbers  though  subject  to  no 
special  persecution. 

Large  numbers  of  Common  Scoters  (Melanitta  nigra)  are  ob- 
tained for  food  and  on  the  Pechora  this  species  accounts  for  10% 
of  the  aquatic  birds  taken  annually.  It  occurs  every  year  in  small 
numbers  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  European  Russia  and 
occasionally  in  central  Asia.  These  are  nearly  all  young  birds 
and  are  considered  to  have  lost  their  way.  Gladkov  (1951)  gives 
the  incubation  period  of  this  species  as  30-31  days.  The  form 
americana  is  considered  a distinct  species.  The  Velvet  Scoter  (M. 
fusca)  has  a far  more  limited  breeding-range  in  the  Soviet  Union 
than  is  given  in  The  Handbook.  It  nests  in  Esthonia,  on  the 
Murman  coast,  in  Karelia  and  eastwards  to  the  Pechora.  In  Trans- 
uralia  it  reaches  far  to  the  south,  apparently  to  the  sources  of  the 
River  Ural  and  in  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the  Khatanga. 
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There  are  two  isolated  colonies  in  Transcaucasia.  The  text  states 
that  nesting"  is  not  established  on  Kolg"uev,  Vaigach  and  Novaya 
Zemlya  although  the  map  shows  breeding  colonies  for  these 
localities.  Very  few  winter  except  in  Krasnoyarsk  Bay  in  the 
Caspian.  M.  f.  deglandi  is  considered  to  be  a separate  species  and 
M.  f.  stejnegeri  to  be  a race  of  this  species. 

The  Long-tailed  Duck  {Clangida  hyemalis)  is  generally  the 
commonest  duck  of  the  waters  of  the  tundra,  particularly  in 
northern  Siberia.  Gatherings  of  tens  of  thousands  of  immature 
and  moulting  birds  occur.  In  the  above  area  it  is  also  the  most 
important  duck  economically,  particularly  in  early  spring  since 
once  it  moves  on  to  the  sea  its  flesh  acquires  “a  strong  and  un- 
pleasant odour  of  train-oil”.  Many  eggs  and  young  birds  are 
taken  by  skuas  and  large  gulls,  but  according  to  the  observations 
of  Kucheruk  (194B)  this  does  not  alfect  the  average  size  of  a brood 
but  causes  the  total  destruction  of  some  (the  weaker)  broods.  The 
Goldeneye  [Bucephala  clmigida)  has  declined  in  the  southern  part 
of  its  range  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  human  population  and  the 
felling  of  timber,  and  this  process  is  continuing.  However,  it  is 
still  the  commonest  duck  in  the  taiga  zone  of  European  Russia 
and  western  Siberia.  Two  females  sometimes  lay  in  the  same  hole 
and  the  author  once  found  a nest  with  30  eggs,  18  of  which  failed 
to  hatch.  It  sometimes  nests  in  the  same  hole  as  a Smew  or,  more 
rarely,  a Mallard  or  a Goosander.  The  eggs  are  relatively  safe 
from  predators,  but  in  some  years  ‘‘an  enormous  percentage” 
fails  to  hatch  as  a result  of  becoming  wet.  In  the  rainy  year  1951 
about  50%  of  the  nests  at  the  Rybinsk  Reservoir  were  abandoned 
for  this  reason.  This  species  is  not  much  made  use  of  for  food, 
although  three  or  four  thousand  are  annually  caught  with  nets  on 
the  coast  of  northern  .Azerbaijan. 

The  Smew  [Mcrgus  (dbelhis)  was  recently  found  breeding  on 
the  lower  Dnieper  (Danilovich,  1939)  far  from  its  normal  area.  It 
has  declined  in  the  south  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Goldeneye. 
Unlike  the  other  saw-bills  this  species  feeds  more  on  water  insects 
than  on  fish.  The  Red-breasted  Merganser  (M.  serrator)  is  par- 
ticularly common  as  a breeder  in  mountainous  districts  and  some- 
times occurs  in  these  well  to  the  south  of  its  normal  range,  e.g. 
there  is  a completely  isolated  colony  on  Lake  Sevan  in  .Armenia. 
The  Goosander  (M.  merganser)  also  breeds  on  this  lake.  A snake, 
still  alive,  was  once  seen  to  crawl  from  the  mouth  of  a shot  bird  of 
this  latter  species. 

.At  the  end  of  this  volume  there  is  an  addition  (by  N.  .A. 
Gladkov)  to  the  previous  one.  The  Western  Sandpiper  [CaUdris 
mauri)  (Ereunetes  maiirii  according  to  the  Russians),  has  been 
proved  by  Portenko  to  nest  on  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula. 


NOTES 

Little  Egret  in  Outer  Hebrides. — On  20th  May  1955  at  Loch 
Hallan,  South  List,  we  observed  a Little  Egret  [Egretta  gar- 
zetta)  in  full  adult  plumage.  The  bird  was  first  seen  flying  up  the 
loch  being  mobbed  by  Black-headed  Gulls  [Larus  ridibiindus)  and 
it  alighted  near  the  north  end  which  is  marshy  and  no  more  than 
two  feet  deep.  The  spotlessly  white  plumage,  long  head  and  breast 
plumes  and  black  legs  could  be  clearly  seen  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
The  bill  was  a dark  bluish-grey  colour  and  not  black  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  generally.  In  flight  the  wings  were  very  rounded  and 
the  yellow  feet  were  plainly  visible  projecting  well  beyond  the  tail. 
When  last  seen  the  bird  was  stalking  through  some  short  reeds, 
head  inclined  forward,  and  making  occasional  quick  stabs  with  its 
bill  at  some  prey  invisible  to  us. 

This  is  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Inverness- 
shire. 

Keith  S.  Macgregor,  Fr.vnk  D.  Hamilton  and  J.  D.  R.  Vernon 

Little  Egret  in  Scilly  Isles  . — On  13th  May  1955  on  St,  Agnes, 
Isles  of  Scilly,  I watched,  flying  in  from  the  south,  a white,  heron- 
like bird  which  was  soon  identified  as  a Little  Egret  [Egretta 
garzetta).  It  landed  on  the  edge  of  a freshwater  pool  and  promptly 
went  to  sleep  for  a few  minutes.  On  stalking  it  I had  clear  views 
of  the  crest,  and  of  the  yellow  feet  when  it  flew.  It  fed  round  the 
pool  for  a little  while,  but  when,  disturbed  by  our  approach,  it  flew 
over  the  beach,  it  was  so  violently  mobbed  by  gulls  that  it  flew  off 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Mary’s  and  I did  not  see  it  again.  Some 
days  later  I had  a letter  from  a resident  on  St.  Mary’s,  describing 
a bird  which  was  obviously  a Little  Egret,  and  which  had  been  seen 
in  the  marshes  there. 

I have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Butcher  that 
they  identified  a Little  Egret  on  ist  June  as  it  was  fishing  in 
North  Hellick  Bay,  St.  Mary’s,  and  that  it  was  again  seen  at  the 
same  spot  on  2nd  June.  H.  M.  Quick 

[Details  of  the  Little  Egrets  recorded  in  Britain  during  April 

1955  appeared  in  British  Birds  in  July  (pp.  319-321).  The  above 
two  bring  the  total  records  for  the  whole  spring  to  at  least 
10 — Eds.] 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  in  Norfolk. — An  immature  Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  erythropiis)  was  shot  on  Bure 
marshes,  near  St.  Benet’s  Abbey,  Norfolk,  on  17th  January  1955. 
The  bird  was  examined  on  the  next  day  by  E.  A.  Ellis  at  the 
Norwich  Castle  Museum,  where  the  skin  now  is.  M.  J.  Seago 

[A  full  description  of  the  bird  has  been  sent.  Five  other  Lesser 

White-fronts  were  recorded  in  Britain  in  early  1955  [antea,  pp. 
323-326)  and  these,  with  the  above,  bring  the  post-war  total  to 
32. — Eds.] 
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Buzzards  following  the  plough. — The  disease  myxomatosis  des- 
troyed almost  the  entire  rabbit  population  of  Pembrokeshire  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1954  and  as  rabbits  formed  the  staple 
diet  of  the  Buzzard  {Buteo  buteo)  the  following  observations  may 
indicate  that  the  Buzzards  have  been  forced  to  concentrate  more 
on  what  had  previously  been  their  supplementary  food. 

On  four  occasions  during  the  spring  of  1955  I noticed  Buzzards 
feeding  in  ploughed  fields  during  actual  ploughing  operations  and 
they  appeared  to  be  picking  food  from  the  newly  turned  soil. 
There  were  the  usual  gulls  and  crows  following  very  close  to  the 
plough,  but  the  Buzzards  were  keeping  at  a “safer”  distance, 
usually  about  30  yards  behind.  I spoke  to  several  farmers  who  had 
also  witnessed  this  behaviour  and  one  told  me  that  he  had  had  three 
Buzzards  following  his  plough  at  the  same  time  in  the  wake  of  the 
gulls  and  crows.  The  Handbook  includes  earthworms,  insects, 
beetles  and  larvae  in  the  list  of  food  of  the  Buzzard,  but,  except  for 
one  probable  earthworm,  I was  not  able  to  ascertain  what  food 
was  taken  on  the  above  occasions.  K.  Smith 

When  ploughing  operations  were  started  in  the  spring  of  1955, 
Buzzards  {Buteo  buteo)  were  in  many  places  in  Pembrokeshire 
seen  watching,  chiefly  from  the  tops  of  hedgerow  thorns.  On  12th 
March  1955,  at  Tregroes,  near  Fishguard,  I saw  a Buzzard  with 
Herring  Gulls  {Larus  argentatus),  Rooks  {Corvus  frugilegus)  and 
Jackdaws  (C.  monedula)  following  a tractor-drawn  plough.  It 
kept  .behind  the  other  birds  and  landed  fairly  frequently.  Since 
then  I have  seen  Buzzards  following  both  horse-  and  tractor-drawn 
ploughs.  In  most  cases  they  have  kept  well  behind,  but  one  in  the 
Gwaun  Valley  on  30th  May  was  most  confiding,  keeping  close  to 
the  ploughman.  It  was  accompanied  by  a few  rooks,  and  was 
certainly  picking  up  and  eating  what  I presumed  to  be  grubs  and 
worms.  The  Rooks  appeared  quite  undisturbed  by  its  presence. 

It  is  significant  that  no  Buzzard  in  my  part  of  north-  west  Pem- 
brokeshire is  known  to  have  laid  eggs  this  season. 

Peter  J.  P.vnting 


When  I was  farming  600  acres  in  North  Pembrokeshire  between 
1940  and  1948,  Buzzards  {Buteo  buteo)  regularly  followed  the 
plough  and  were  observed  to  pick  up  small  animals  (field  mice, 
voles,  moles,  worms,  large  insects,  beetles,  etc.).  This  habit  is 
not  a new  one  therefore,  nor  necessarily  associated  with  the 
absence  or  scarcity  of  rabbits.  During  the  period  already  men- 
tioned rabbits  were  in  fact  very  numerous  in  north  Pembrokeshire, 
in  the  hedges  of  the  fields  being  plougbcd.  Again,  1 have  this 
year  (1955)  watched  Buzzards  following  after  the  plougli  in  Pem- 
brokeshire which  is  at  present  virtually  free  of  rabbits. 

A Buzzard  when  following  the  plough  usually  perches  on  a tree, 
wall  or  other  elevated  position,  from  which  it  makes  sorties  along 
the  freshly  ploughed  furrows,  but  not  aj^proaching  witbin  about 
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50  yards  of  the  tractor-drawn  plough.  It  sometimes  appears  to 
see  food  from  its  watching  point,  when  it  flies  direct  towards  the 
prey.  Small  mammals  are  seized  in  the  talons  and  carried  off ; but 
earthworms,  and  beetles,  etc.,  are  picked  up  in  the  bill  after  the 
Buzzard  has  alighted,  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  Afterwards  the  Buz- 
zard may  hop  clumsily  over  the  furrows  and  take  other  items  of 
food  which  it  has  seen  from  the  ground. 

-A.  Buzzard  does  not  hover  constantly  over  the  furrows,  as  do 
the  gulls.  Rooks  {Corvus  frugilegus)  and  Jackdaws  (C.  monedula) 
which  follow  within  a few  feet  of  the  mould-boards  of  the  plough. 
Gulls  in  fact  are  so  bold  that  they  are  not  infrequently  trapped  by 
the  furrow  turning  over,  or  occasionally  they  have  been  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  the  tractor.  I have  had  to  extricate  gulls 
caught  by  the  furrows  in  this  way  several  times,  especially  when 
ploughing  with  two-  and  three-furrow  tractor  ploughs  at  a good 
speed. 

The  Buzzard  therefore  does  not  have  first  pick  of  the  food 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  It  has  to  be  content  with  what  emerges 
later  at  the  surface  of  the  new  furrow  some  distance  from  the  cloud 
of  screaming  gulls  and  Corvidae.  But  where  it  is  engaged  in 
obtaining  food  in  this  way  from  the  newly  turned  earth,  it  seems 
to  dominate  other  birds  which  are  feeding  close  by;  they  move 
away  as  the  Buzzard  approaches,  and  fly  on  to  join  the  flock  close 
behind  the  plough.  R.  M.  Lockley 

From  the  time  he  began  to  plough  by  tractor  at  St.  Ishmaels, 
Pembrokeshire,  in  1939,  my  brother,  C.  M.  Warren  Davis,  found 
that  Buzzards  were  nearly  always  present  in  the  field,  not  follow- 
ing the  plough  closely  as  gulls  do,  but  settling  on  the  ground  at 
the  ends  of  the  field,  where  they  definitely  took  worms.  They  were 
seen  regularly  in  a small  field  bordered  by  a wood,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  other  fields  near,  all  this  land  being  not  far  from  cliffs. 
They  sometimes  came  to  a field  away  from  the  cliff's  with  no  trees 
near,  but  less  constantly.  These  observations  apply  up  to  1954. 

In  the  same  district  between  19th  and  26th  January  1953,  a Buz- 
zard spent  much  time  daily  foraging  on  freshly  ploughed  land 
near  my  house.  Sometimes  it  would  stand  on  a furrow  and  walk 
a few  paces  to  pick  up  food ; it  was  seen  to  go  down  between  two 
furrows.  More  often  it  perched  on  a post  carrying  overhead  wires, 
and  flew  to  the  ground  from  time  to  time.  On  15th  April  1954 
there  was  a Buzzard  at  the  same  spot,  and  it  continued  to  forage 
there  for  about  a week.  The  field  had  recently  been  sown  with 
corn  and  rolled. 

When  these  instances  of  Buzzards  foraging  on  newly  cultivated 
ground  occurred,  rabbits  were  always  abundant.  T.  A.  W.  Davis 

[We  have  in  the  past  published  notes  on  Kestrels  {Falco  tinnun- 
culiis)  following  the  plough  (vol.  xxxvi,  p.  245  ; vol.  xli,  p.  279), 
but  we  were  not  aware  that  Buzzards  ever  indulged  in  this  behav- 
iour. It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
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Lockley  that  Buzzards  have  long  done  this  to  a certain  extent, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  habit  has  now  become  more 
frequent  and  widespread.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  observations 
of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Panting,  and  also  by  Mr.  Davis  who 
emphasizes  that  in  the  St.  Ishmaels  area  they  used  at  one  time 
merely  to  forage  on  the  newly  ploughed  land  without  actually 
following  the  tractor. 

Reports  received  so  far  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Moore  and  ourselves  show 
that  probably  the  majority  of  Buzzards  in  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  south  and  central  Wales  have  not  laid  eggs  this  year.  Dr. 
Moore,  who  is  organizing  the  Buzzard  Survey  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  would  be  grateful  if  any  informa- 
tion on  breeding-success  could  be  sent  to  him  at  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, P'urzebrook  Research  Station,  Wareham,  Dorset. 
— Eds.] 

Nesting  Moorhen  taking  part  in  nest  repair. — The  following 
observation  was  made  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  on  20th 
June  1955.  A Moorhen’s  [Gallimila  chloropus)  nest,  originally 
located  among  willow  stems  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Water,  was 
seen  to  have  become  detached  (probably  due  to  a rise  in  water- 
level)  and  to  have  drifted  out  into  the  open.  At  the  time  of  obser- 
vation it  appeared  to  have  come  to  a stop,  partly  supported  by  a 
sunken  piece  of  plank  in  shallow  water,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
nearest  bank  and  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  original  nest- 
ing area  and  from  my  observation  point.  The  nest  was  well  built- 
up  and  the  top  appeared  to  be  about  four  inches  above  water-level. 

In  the  nest  were  two  nestlings  about  half-grown.  One  old  bird 
was  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  seen  to  bring  to  the  nest  a fair- 
sized stick  and  present  it  to  one  of  the  young  ones.  The  latter 
seized  the  stick,  and  as  the  old  bird  swam  away  in  search  of  more 
material  the  young  one  worked  the  stick  into  the  rim  of  the  nest. 
'I'he  old  bird  in  the  next  fifteen  minutes  brought  several  good-sized 
sticks  and  lengths  of  waterside  plant  leaves,  all  of  which  the  same 
young  one  took  in  turn  and  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the  nest. 
With  one  awkward  piece  of  material  the  young  bird  had  to  get 
up  and  move  around  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily.  The  second 
nestling,  although  of  the  same  size,  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
proceedings.  Eventually  the  old  bird  moved  off  out  of  sight  among 
waterside  cover,  and  after  a short  wait  both  young  birds  simul- 
taneously got  off  the  nest  and  swam  to  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
original  nest-site.  When  the  old  bird  next  returned  to  the  nest 
with  more  material  and  found  the  young  gone,  it  carried  on  with 
nest  addition  itself.  Next  day  the  nest  was  completely  deserted 
and  the  brood  of  young  were  in  cover  near  the  original  site. 

R.  W.  Havman 

Behaviour  of  Lapwing  after  eggs  had  been  crushed. — On  nth 

May  1955  a tractor  which  was  liming  a field  near  Boscombe  Down 
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in  Wiltshire  flushed  a Lapwing"  [Vanellus  vanelhis)  which  was 
sitting  on  its  nest.  From  the  position  of  the  wheels,  it  was  fairly 
obvious  that  the  eggs  must  have  been  crushed  and  this  was  proved 
by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the  bird.  To  my  surprise  the  Lap- 
wing showed  no  signs  of  distress  after  the  accident,  but  approached 
the  nest  at  the  fairly  rapid  run  so  characteristic  of  the  species 
when  returning  to  hard-set  eggs.  On  arrival  at  the  nest-site  it 
immediately  picked  up  a piece  of  broken  egg-shell  and  flew  some 
distance  with  it  before  dropping  it;  almost  at  once  the  bird 
returned  to  the  nest  and  again  picked  up  a piece  of  the  shell 
which  it  dropped  well  away  from  the  site  as  before.  Next,  a 
partly  formed  chick  was  carried  away,  and  this  continued  until 
all  the  debris  had  been  disposed  of.  Geoffrey  L.  Boyle 

Kentish  Plover  in  Cardiganshire. — When  examining  a small 
flock  of  Ringed  Plovers  [Charadrius  hiaticida)  with  a few  Dunlin 
[Ccdidris  alpina)  on  the  Ynyslas  side  of  the  Dovey  estuary,  Cardi- 
ganshire, on  the  afternoon  of  5th  May  1955,  I saw  a Kentish 
Plover  [Ch.  alexandrinns)  standing  at  the  back  of  the  party.  The 
light  was  excellent  and  the  birds  some  forty  yards  away  on  clean, 
mudless  sand.  The  Kentish  was  noticeably  smaller  than  the  Ringed 
Plovers  and  the  upper  plumage  was  sandy  brown  with  a dark 
line  through  the  eye.  A white,  triangular  patch  on  the  forehead 
extended  from  eye  to  eye  and  came  down  to  a point  at  the  base  of 
the  bill.  The  brown  pectoral  band  was  short  and  widely  broken. 
The  breast  and  under-parts  were  white,  the  legs  and  bill  black. 

.After  a while  the  birds  flew  off,  the  Kentish  going  by  itself  and 
alighting  again  alone.  When  it  had  settled,  I realised  that  I had 
not  looked  Tor  any  pattern  on  the  wings  in  flight,  so  I watched  it 
until  it  flew  again.  No  wing-bar  could  be  seen,  but  this  may  have 
been  due  to  the  long  range  at  which  the  bird  now  was. 

R.  H.  Baillie 

[Normally  the  wing-bar  on  the  Kentish  Plover,  though  not  as 
striking  as  that  of  the  Ringed  Plover,  is  quite  distinct.  However, 
in  Holland  and  elsewhere  during  1955  I took  opportunities  of 
examining  Kentish  Plovers  in  the  field  with  a view  to  seeing  how 
conspicuous  this  feature  is  at  various  distances  and  found  that  at 
certain  angles  and  particularly  at  longer  ranges  there  are  occasions 
when  the  wing-bar  is  virtually  invisible. — I.J.F.-L.] 

Song-flight  of  Wood  Sandpiper  on  passage. — On  17th  May 
^955  I found  an  adult  Wood  Sandpiper  [Tringa  gJareola)  feeding 
at  the  edge  of  flood-water  on  Farlington  Marshes,  Hampshire. 
When  flushed  it  uttered  the  normal  “chiff-chiff-chiff ” call-note; 
then,  rising  sharply  into  the  stiff  south-west  wind,  it  proceeded  to 
give  the  song-flight  before  making  oft'  over  the  marsh.  The  flight, 
rather  like  that  of  the  Redshank  (T.  totanus),  consisting  of  quick, 
tremulous  wing-beats  as  the  bird  rose,  and  set,  quivering  wings 
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on  the  downward  glide.  This  was  accompanied  by  a short  burst 
of  song,  rendered  “tweedley-tweedley-tweedley  . . which  very 
much  reminded  me  of  a song-bird.  The  Handbook  likens  this  to 
the  song  of  the  Woodlark  (Lidlida  arborea).  G.  H.  Rees 

[It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  add  that  on  5th  May  1955  at  Azraq, 
in  Jordan,  I heard  a burst  of  song  from  a Wood  Sandpiper  on 
passage. — P.A.D.H.] 

Behaviour  of  Common  Sandpiper  nesting  on  the  shore. — An 

earlier  note  of  mine  {antea,  vol.  xliv,  p.  32)  described  the  finding 
of  a pair  of  Common  Sandpipers  [Tringa  hypoleucos)  breeding  on 
a rock  on  a beach  near  Ballantrae,  Ayrshire,  in  1942.  Since  then 
I have  found  two  other  nests  on  beaches  in  the  Ballantrae  district. 
One  of  these  was  a well-lined,  neat,  grass  cup  with  4 eggs,  among 
sandy  bents  just  above  high-water  mark  near  Lendalfoot.  The 
other,  in  1953,  involved  observations  that  might  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  note  on  the  behaviour  of  a Common  Sand- 
piper in  Kent  {antea,  p.  233). 

In  1953  I first  saw  a single  bird  on  30th  May,  near  inshore 
water  by  a shingle  beach,  behaving  very  quietly.  Returning  on  5th 
June,  I saw  one  bird  at  the  top  of  the  shingle  beach,  and  took  up 
a position  from  which  to  watch  it.  My  own  experience  of 
Common  Sandpipers  is  that  when  they  have  eggs  they  are  most 
furtive  and  elusive  and  perfectly  quiet,  but  when  j'oung  are 
present  they  make  a very  loud,  shrill,  and  persistent  clamour.  This 
bird  behaved  differently,  very  like  that  watched  in  Kent  by  Mr. 
P.  R.  Griffiths,  but  it  did  utter  a hardly  audible  squeak  with  its 
bill  just  open  as  it  moved  about  near  me,  constantly  settling  down 
on  the  shingle  as  if  on  eggs,  and  after  sitting  quietly  for  some 
minutes,  moving  a few  yards  and  again  settling  down,  always, 
however,  in  the  same  area.  It  did  not  seem  unduly  alarmed,  and 
never  made  a sound  except  for  a gentle  squeak,  a sound  unlike 
any  I had  ever  heard  from  a Common  Sandpiper.  I did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  but  thought  this  “false-sitting”  most  suspi- 
cious, so  after  about  20  minutes,  watching  I found  a hiding  place 
behind  a log  on  the  other  side  of  the  bird’s  “area”.  Almost  imme- 
diately it  ran  and  settled  down  under  some  drift-wood  oak 
branches  and  twigs  at  the  top  of  the  beach.  I could  see  no  eggs, 
but  found  that  there  were  instead  4 young  sandpipers,  just  hatched 
in  the  nest,  lying  flat  out  on  dead  oak  leaves.  M.  D.  Crosby 

Common  Sandpipers  breeding  on  the  shore. — Since  there  is  no 
mention  in  The  Handbook  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  {Tringa 
hypoleucos)  breeding  on  the  shore,  the  following  note  may  be  of 
value. 

Visiting  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Argyllshire,  in  the  last  week  of  May 
1953,  I found  that  the  great  majority  of  Common  Sandpipers  on 
the  northern  part  of  that  Island  were  breeding  on,  or  immediately 
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adjacent  to,  the  seashore.  Of  some  dozen  pairs  noted,  only  one 
was  breeding  inland,  the  remainder  nesting  in  patches  of  grass, 
bracken,  etc.,  behind  the  flat,  pebbly  shore  on  the  east  side,  and 
also  on  small  areas  of  turf  beneath  the  tall  cliffs  on  the  north 
coast.  A number  of  nests  were  discovered  in  this  type  of  situation, 
their  approximate  position  being  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the 
non-sitting  bird  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  tide  near-by. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  on  the  north  of  Mull  a position  beside 
salt  water,  frequently  the  open  sea,  was  the  normal  nesting-site 
for  the  Common  Sandpiper.  A.  P.  Shorter 

[Nests  on  the  shore  are  apparently  not  uncommon  in  some  areas 
(see  The  Birds  of  Scotland,  by  E.  V.  Baxter  and  L.  J.  Rintoul). 
—Eds.] 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  in  Cheshire. — On  27th  May  1955  I saw  two 
waders  feeding  on  the  mud  by  a flash  at  Billinge  Green,  near 
Northwich,  Cheshire.  One  was  a Dunlin  {Calidris  alpina),  and 
the  other  a smaller  bird  quite  new  to  me.  I succeeded  in  getting 
within  a few  yards  and  examining  both  birds  in  detail  with  a 
telescope. 

On  2Qth  May  Mr.  T.  Dixon  and  I saw  the  bird  in  the  same 
place,  and  also  on  the  muddy  bank  of  a wide  canal  some  300  yards 
distant,  to  which  it  flew  when  disturbed,  only  to  return  to  its 
original  mud-patch.  It  was  distinctly  smaller  and  shorter  in  the 
I leg  than  the  Dunlin.  Its  grey-brown  back  and  wings  were  what 
I wrote  down  as  “mottled”,  but  the  word  “scaly”  (used  in  Peter- 
son’s American  Field  Guide)  describes  its  appearance  even  better. 
Its  breast  was  marked  with  buff-grey  vertical  striations  which 
came  to  an' abrupt  stop,  reminding  me  (as  I wrote  down  at  the 
time)  of  the  breast-markings  of  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Calidris 
melanotos).  There  were  similar  striations  along  the  top  of  the 
crown.  Its  belly,  under  tail-coverts  and  under-side  of  its  tail  were 
pure  white.  In  flight  it  appeared  to  have  a very  slight  wing-bar 
and  T.D.  noticed  a white  patch  on  either  side  of  its  upper  tail- 
coverts  ; rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  dark.  Virtually  no  eye- 
'Stripe  when  seen  from  the  side.  Bill,  black,  slightly  decurved 
when  seen  from  some  angles  and  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  its 
head.  Legs  very  dark  brownish-black  or  black.  Iris  black;  I 
thought  I detected  a very  fine  white  circle  round  the  eye,  but  only 
for  a brief  moment.  Flight  erratic  and  very  swift.  T.D.  heard 
its  call,  which  he  wrote  down  as  “chickiwick”. 

On  5th  June  Mr.  G.  Trelfa  found  a small  wader  by  a flash  in 
'Marston  village,  just  over  3 miles  from  Billinge  Green.  It  proved 
ito  be  the  same  or  a similar  bird.  Together  we  watched  it  for  a 
I ong  time  from  a few  yards.  I was  able  on  this  occasion  to  see  it 
blosely  as  it  faced  me,  a view  of  its  head  I had  not  had  on  the 
earlier  days.  We  saw  two  pale  streaks  from  near  the  eyes  which 
almost  met  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  forming  a sort  of  V,  but  could 
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discern  no  eye-stripe  above  or  behind  the  eye.  We  had  excellent 
views  of  all  the  other  points  mentioned  above. 

We  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a Baird’s  Sandpiper  (C.  bairdii), 
a bird  new  to  Cheshire.  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  seen 
but  not  identified  by  another  observer  a few  days  earlier. 

A.  W.  Boyd 

Herring  Gulls  breeding  on  inland  cliffs  in  Gloucestershire. — A 

colony  of  Herring-  Gulls  {Lams  argentatiis)  has  become  estab- 
lished, within  the  last  decade,  on  the  cliffs  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side  of  the  River  Wye  at  Chepstow,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  known  breeding-  colony  in  the  county,  and  as  the 
species  is  seldom  found  nesting-  on  inland  clift's  in  Britain,  some 
further  details  may  be  of  interest. 

The  colony  was  first  noted  in  1947,  when  one  pair  bred,  and  by 
1952  had  increased  to  5 pairs,  whilst  in  1953  it  seems  that  ten 
nests  were  counted  by  a local  fisherman  (Miss  E.  A.  Shirley  per 
Col.  H.  Morrey  Salmon) ; the  accuracy  of  the  last  fig-ure  is  par- 
tially confirmed  by  a personal  observation  of  20  adult  birds  in  flight 
over  the  cliff  on  8th  July  1953,  and  the  possibility  of  a further 
increase  is  indicated  by  a record  of  25  adults  present  on  26th  June 

1954- 

The  only  other  records  of  Herring  Gulls  breeding  in  Glouces- 
tershire are  of  isolated  pairs  at  Aust  and  Avonmouth,  neither  of 
which  was  successful  (cf.  Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists’  Soc.,  1942, 
p.  374,  and  1952,  p.  325).  P.  J.  Chadwick 

[Comparable  records  of  inland  nesting,  in  disused  clay-pits  in 
Cornwall,  were  published  in  British  Birds,  vol.  xli,  p.  277,  and 
vol.  xliii,  p.  94. — Eds.] 

Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  in  Suffolk. — A Mediterranean 
Black-headed  Gull  [Lariis  melanoce pJiahis)  was  identified  on  Hav- 
ergate  Island,  Orford,  SuflFolk,  on  the  8th  July  1954,  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Partridge,  the  Warden  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds.  His  attention  was  first  caught  by  the  black  head  dif- 
fering from  the  brownish  heads  of  the  Black-headed  Gulls  {L. 
ridihundiis)  which  were  standing  close  by;  the  black  also  extended 
further  down  the  nape  and  the  bird  itself  appeared  rather  larger. 
Its  bill  and  legs  were  reddish.  No  black  was  visible  on  the  wing, 
even  when  raised. 

The  bird  was  also  seen  by  Mr.  J.  W.  and  Miss  .\.  Greenacre, 
and  by  Miss  M.  E.  Osborne.  Their  notes  confirm  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  black,  and  the  greater  size  in  con-iparison  with  the 
Black-headed  Gulls.  It  was  seen  again  on  the  Island  on  iith  July 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Peakall,  who  noted,  in  addition  to  the  points  men- 
tioned above,  that  the  bill  was  heavier,  of  a brighter  red  and  in 
general  more  noticeable  than  those  of  the  other  gulls.  When  the 
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bird  was  in  flight  he  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  black  at  the  tips  of  the  wings.  P.  J.  Conder 

[In  1955  a Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  has  again  been 
seen  at  Havergate,  and  details  will  be  published  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.— Eds.] 

White-winged  Black  Tern  in  Norfolk. — A White-winged  Black 
Tern  [Chlidonias  leucopterus)  spent  ten  days  on  Cley  Marshes, 
Norfolk,  from  26th  May  to  4th  June  1955  and  the  many  observers 
who  saw  it  had  excellent  opportunities  for  comparing  it  at  close 
range  with  the  eight  or  ten  Black  Terns  {Ch.  niger)  which  accom- 
panied it.  Photographs  were  taken  by  R.  P.  Bagnall-Oakeley,  How- 
ard Nicholls  and  Philip  Way  re,  and  a selection  of  these  appears 
on  plates  54-56.  The  pale,  silvery  grey  wings  (whitest  on  the 
leading  edge  between  body  and  carpal  joint),  the  black  under 
wing-coverts  and  the  white  rump  were  the  salient  features,  while 
the  intense  black  of  the  head  and  body  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  white  vent  and  other  pale  parts  of  the  plumage.  The  second- 
aries and  outer  three  Or  four  primaries  were  dark  grey  while 
the  ahnost  square-ended  tail  was  pearly.  The  blackish-red  bill  was 
distinctly  shorter  than  the  Black  Tern’s  and  the  coral  red  legs 
appeared  longer  on  the  few  occasions  when  the  bird  alighted  on 
a sandy  spit.  W.  H.  Dady  wrote  down  the  following  description 
of  the  bird’s  call-notes:  “A  sharp  ‘kweek’  uttered  up  to  five 

times  in  succession;  also  a harder  “kwek-kwek’. ” The  Black 
Terns  were  making  the  usual  petulant  “krew”. 

R.  A.  Richardson 

[I  watched  this  bird  on  several  occasions  during  27th-30th  May 
and  I have 'never  seen  a White-winged  Black  Tern  less  distinctive 
in  its  black  and  white  contrasts.  It  was  presumably  immature  as 
there  was  brown  on  the  innermost  secondaries. — P.A.D.H.] 

Passerines  alighting  on  the  sea. — During  November  1954  daily 
migration  watches  were  made  from  the  deck  of  the  South  Goodwin 
Lightship.  On  several  occasions  Starlings  [Stiirnus  vulgaris)  and 
in  one  instance  a Skylark  [Alauda  arvensis)  were  noticed  floating 
on  the  sea.  In  seven  instances  of  Starlings  and  in  the  case  of  the 
one  Skylark,  the  birds  were  seen  to  rise  easily  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  gain  flight,  by  a downward  jerk  of  the  wings. 

The  Starlings  all  floated  high  in  the  water,  wings  spread  arid 
tail  fanned  with  the  individual  feathers  splayed  apart.  The  head 
was  held  well  clear  of  the  water,  the  bill  pointing  upwards  at 
45°.  Four  birds_^  after  leaving  the  sea,  alighted  on  the  ship,  and 
were  seen  to  be  perfectly  dry.  The  Skylark,  which  seemed  to  float 
less  efficiently  also  reached  the  ship,  but  it  was  found  to  be  oiled 
and  as  a result  slightly  waterlogged.  Three  Starlings  flew  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  land  i.e.  west,  immediately  after  leaving  the  sea, 
and  appeared  completely  normal  in  their  flight. 
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At  no  time  were  birds  seen  to  alight  purposely  on  the  sea,  and 
it  is  probably  that  in  flying  low  over  the  surface,  dodging  the 
waves  in  the  manner  typical  of  migrating  birds,  they  had  acciden- 
tally hit  the  water.  The  crew  of  the  lightship  reported  frequent 
occurrences  of  this  nature.  In  view  of  the  number  of  North  Ameri- 
can species  which  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  whether  in  fact  resting  on  the  sea  by  Passerines  is  not 
of  more  common  occurrence.  R.  K.  Murton 

Black-bellied  Dipper  in  Kent  . — At  iioo  hours  on  22nd  February 
1955  I watched  a Black-bellied  Dipper  [Cindus  c.  cindiis)  at 
Hythe,  Kent.  It  approached  at  tree-top  level,  dived  steeply  and 
pitched  less  than  30  yards  away  on  the  exposed  edge  of  a tin  bath 
lying  in  the  canal.  It  remained  for  a minute  or  two  and  I was 
able  to  see  that  its  belly  was  black  without  a trace  of  the  chest- 
nut markings  common  to  the  British  and  Irish  races  (C.  c.  gularis 
and  hibernicus) ; its  throat  and  breast  were  pure  white,  its  eyes 
dark,  beak  dark  and  legs  blackish-grey. 

This  was  the  only  time  the  bird  was  seen  at  this  point  on  the 
canal  during  the  day,  but  it  returned  each  evening  at  varying 
times  between  1620  and  1740  hours  from  22nd  February  to  3rd 
March  inclusive,  to  roost  under  Twish  Bridge  where  a mill-stream, 
then  in  spate,  enters  the  canal.  During  this  period  it  was  seen 
by  H.  E.  Axell,  John  V.  Gatlin,  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees,  John  H. 
Hollyer,  G.  E.  Manser,  Philip  S.  Redman,  J.  Relf,  Miss  Hilda  M. 
Rowland,  G.  R.  Shannon  and  many  others.  When  there  was  no- 
body on  the  bridge  it  would  fly  in  low,  in  normal  Dipper  fashion, 
and  feed  at  the  water’s  edge;  when  there  was  a crowd  about  the 
bridge  it  would  drop  like  a stone  from  high  above  the  tree-tops, 
and  the  noise  it  made  by  its  wings  as  it  braked  and  altered  direc- 
tion a few  feet  above  the  water  could  be  heard  quite  clearly. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  add  that  there  had  been  a great  land- 
fall of  northern  and  Continental  birds  at  Folkestone  and  Hythe  on 
2ist  February  when  the  wind  was  due  east  at  25  miles  an  hour, 
dew  point  was  1,000  feet  and  the  sky  was  8/8  obscured.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  at  this  time.  W.  S.  Nevin 

American  Robin  in  Co.  Kerry. — On  nth  and  13th  January  1955 
at  Blennerville,  near  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  a bird  was  seen  by  three 
members  of  a family.  Miss  M.,  Miss  C.,  and  Patrick  McSwecney, 
that  was  strange  to  all  of  them.  News  of  this  bird  reached  me  a 
day  or  two  later,  and  I asked  all  three  witnesses  for  descriptions 
of  the  bird  as  they  saw  it.  Miss  M.  McSwceney  described  it  as: 
shape,  robin-like  and  thrush-like;  stance,  bold;  bill,  thrush-like; 
head,  all  upper-parts  and  tail,  black  with  a noticeable  glossy,  green 
tinge  on  the  back;  chin  and  entire  breast,  reddish  pink.  Miss  C. 
MeSweeney  said  that  it  was  a rather  plump  bird  with  a rosv  pink 
breast  and  a particularly  black  head  and  that  the  tip  of  the  tail 
looked  square.  Patrick  McSwceney  said  it  was  like  a thrush  in 
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size  and  shape ; head  black ; back  lighter  than  the  head ; "wings 
lighter  than  the  head,  but  with  black  primaries;  on  the  back  was  a 
greenish  tinge,  especially  noticeable  at  certain  angles;  breast, 
pinky  red,  not  brick  red  as  in  the  Robin  [Erithacus  rubecula).  The 
bird  used  to  perch  on  apple  trees  for  long  periods ; it  was  often 
seen  preening ; sometimes  it  would  fly  on  to  the  wall  and  disappear 
into  the  next  garden.  I showed  them  pictures  of  Linnets  (Car- 
duelis  cannabina),  Stonechats  {Saxicola  torquata)  and  Bullfinches 
(Pyrrhiila  nesa),  but  they  rejected  them  all  with  scorn;  they  knew 
these  birds  well. 

I then  wrote  to  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.  J.,  and  Major  R.  F. 
Ruttledge,  and  they  suggested  from  the  description  that  the  bird 
might  have  been  an  American  Robin  {Turdus  migratorius). 
Father  Kennedy  was  able  to  arrange  for  Miss  G.  Roche,  of  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin,  to  send  me  two  skins  of  each  sex  of 
the  American  Robin.  I took  these  along  to  the  McSweeneys,  and 
I first  showed  them  a skin  of  a female.  They  were  not  very 
enthusiastic,  saying  that  it  was  certainly  something  like  their 
bird,  but  its  colours  were  not  striking  enough  and  that  it  was  not 
bright  enough  on  the  head  and  tail,  nor  rosy  enough  on  the  breast, 
and  it  was  without  the  greeny  tinge  on  the  back.  I then  produced 
the  skin  of  a male,  and  they  all  said  at  once  that  that  was  the  bird 
they  had  seen,  though  when  they  handled  the  skin  they  noticed 
certain  differences  in  shades  of  colour;  their  bird  had  been 
brighter  on  the  head,  tail  and  breast,  and  it  had  a much  more 
obvious  green  tinge  on  the  back.  No  doubt  the  skins  had  faded 
somewhat. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  McSweeneys’  descriptions  did  not 
include  mention  of  the  white  eye-ring  or  of  the  white  tips  to  the 
tail-feathers,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chin  of  the  American 
Robin  is  white  and  not  reddish-pink,  as  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tion, I am  quite  satisfied  that  their  bird  was  a male  American 
Robin.  Frank  King 

[It  is  of  interest  to  recall  (see  antea,  pp. 204-207)  that  at  about 
this  time,  on  5th  January,  another  American  bird,  a Myrtle 
’Warbler  [Dendroica  coronata),  was  first  seen  in  Devon.  Further, 
an  adult  male  American  Scoter  {Melanitta  nigra  americana)  was 
observed  by  the  Brielse  Maas,  near  De  Beer,  Holland,  on  26th 
'December  1954,  later  being  found  dead  on  the  28th  [Ardea,  vol. 
-43.  PP-  132-134)-— Eds.] 

Whinchats  choosing  nest-site. — Nest-site  selection  is  not  a com- 
monly observed  phenomenon  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
published  references  to  this  brief  phase  of  breeding  biology.  The 
following  note  on  the  Whinchat  {Saxicola  rubetra)  might  therefore 
ibe  of  interest. 

On  2ist  May  1955,  a pair  of  Whinchats  had  completed  a period 
■ of  feeding.  The  hen,  having  obtained  a beakful  of  moss,  pro- 
' ceeded  to  a clump  of  whinberry  and  deposited  the  moss  in  con- 
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cealment.  Likewise  a second  load  of  moss  was  added  to  the 
first,  the  cock  bird  now  being-  in  attendance  at  the  site.  A third 
load  of  moss  was  about  to  be  added  when  the  cock  made  an 
aggressive  rush  at  the  hen,  driving  her  away,  whereupon  she  pro- 
ceeded to  another  clump  of  whinberry  some  12  yards  away  and 
deposited  the  moss  there.  The  hen  now  brought  a fourth  load  of 
moss  to  the  original  site,  hovered  above  it  briefly,  then  flew  directly 
to  the  new  site,  where  the  cock  bird  was  now  in  attendance.  Moss 
was  seen  to  be  added  at  the  new  site  on  seven  more  occasions  be- 
fore observations  ceased.  The  moss  was  always  obtained  from  the 
same  source ; the  cock  did  not  accompany  the  hen  on  these 
excursions  or  remain  at  the  new  nest-site  after  about  the  first 
three  deposits  of  moss.  The  new  site  was  examined  on  the  8th 
June  and  the  completed  nest  contained  six  eggs. 

It  appears  that  in  this  instance  site  selection  by  the  hen  was 
subject  to  the  arbitration  of  the  cock  bird.  Lawrence  Eccles 

[In  their  paper  on  “Nest-site  selection  by  birds’’  {autea,  vol. 
xxxvii,  p.  8),  C.  and  D.  Nethersole-Thompson  say  of  the  Whin- 
chat:  “Female  watched  repeatedly  dropping  into  and  rising  from 
nest-site  eventually  chosen,  cock  present  but  he  did  not  actually 
inspect  site.  Building  in  full  swing  three  days  later  (one  record).’’ 
— Eds.] 


Nightingale  threatening  Cairn  Terrier. — On  the  edge  of  a wood 
near  Littlebury.  Essex,  on  20th  June  1955,  I came  across  a pair 


Nightingale  (Luscinia  megarhyndws)  threatening  Cairn  Terrier 
{Drawn  by  D.  I.  M.  Wallace) 

In  Fig.  i the  bird  is  beginning  to  display  in  resentment  of  the  dog’s  approach, 
with  head  up,  crown  feathers  raised,  and  nicking  wings  and  tail.  In  Fig.  2 the  ' 
bird  is  “swearing”  volubly,  dipping  its  head  U|)  and  down;  the  dog,  completely  ' 

unnerved,  retires.  f 
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of  Nightingales  {Luscinia  megarhynchos)  attending  fledged  young 
at  ground  level.  While  I was  watching  them  from  some  twenty 
yards,  my  Cairn  Terrier,  attracted  by  their  movements,  went  for- 
ward to  investigate  head  and  tail  up.  One  of  the  parent  birds 
immediately  flew  up  to  an  exposed  elderberry  branch  and  began 
to  display,  vigorously  flicking  wings  and  tail  and  scolding  with 
head  held  high  and  feathers  on  the  crown  raised  at  the  back.  The 
dog,  somewhat  unnerved  at  this  reception,  replied  with  the  strange 
combination  of  a low  growl  and  vigorous  tail-wagging.  The  bird, 
obviously  regarding  this  as  a highly  treacherous  approach,  gave 
vent  to  further  rage.  A stream  of  harsh  croaking  and  scolding 
notes  was  flung  at  the  dog  and  the  bird  started  to  dip  its  head 
in  a magnificent  display  of  defiance.  The  dog  stood  its  ground 
for  a few  seconds,  then,  tail  well  down,  fled.  Before  this  occasion 
it  had  given  ground  to  only  one  other  creature,  an  Ayrshire  cow ! 

D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

Whitethroat  capturing  Hawk-moth. — On  23rd  May  1955,  at 
Blakeney  Point,  Norfolk,  a Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis)  was 
seen  in  the  clump  of  cotton-wood  with  a large  moth  in  its  bill. 
The  Whitethroat  flew  to  the  ground  beneath  the  trees,  dropped  the 
moth  and  pecked  it  until  fluttering  ceased,  then  bit  off  the  wings 
and  flew  away  with  the  body.  I retrieved  the  wings  and  identified 
them  as  those  of  a Poplar  Hawk-moth  {Laothoe  populi). 

L.  Lloyd-Evans 

Field-characters  of  the  Goldcrest. — As  a result  of  examination 
of  Goldcrests  {Regulus  regulus)  trapped  at  Saltee  Bird  Observa- 
tory, Co.  Wexford,  it  is  clear  that  some  birds  which,  in  the  field, 
appear  to  be  females  are  in  fact  males.  Moreover,  in  some  cases, 
even  in  the  hand,  unless  the  feathers  of  the  crown  are  turned 
back  with  some  instrument  the  crest  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
female. 

The  Handbook  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  sexes  should  be 
distinguishable  in  the  field  from  the  colour  of  the  crest.  On  this 
assumption  I wrote  in  The  Birds  of  Ireland  (1954)  that  the  female 
is  a constant  songster  in  spring.  This  statement  is  very  prob- 
ably incorrect.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge 

Richard’s  Pipit  in  Co.  Wexford. — On  5th  and  6th  November 
1954  I saw  a Richard’s  Pipit  [Anthus  richardi)  near  Carnsore 
Point,  Co.  Wexford.  At  first  I thought  it  might  be  a Tawny 
IPipit  {A.  Campestris),  for  the  loud  note  reminded  me  of  the  call  of 
a Tawny  Pipit  that  I had  watched  on  Gt.  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford,  in 
April  1954,  but  whereas  the  Tawny  Pipit’s  note  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a Yellow  Wagtail  {Motacilla  flava),  this  bird  had  a harsher 
note,  more  rippled,  like  that  of  a Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis).  I 
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wrote  it  down  as  an  explosive  “tswek”,  sometimes  harsh  some- 
times squeaky.  It  was  uttered  frequently  as  the  bird  rose,  but 
also  from  the  ground  on  some  occasions  as  I approached.  I have 
examined  skins  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  and  con- 
clude that,  on  the  following  grounds,  the  bird  must  have  been  a 
Richard’s  Pipit. 

The  size  was  a good  deal  larger  than  that  of  a Rock  Pipit  {A. 
spinoletta  petrosus),  with  which  it  was  seen  in  flight,  and  a Reed 
Bunting  (Emberiza  schceniclus),  near  which  it  was  seen  perched. 
Also  the  upper-parts  were  not  pale,  but  resembled  those  of  a Sky- 
lark. Furthermore,  the  head  appeared  lighter  than  the  upper-  j 
parts  in  flight,  as  in  a Yellow-hammer  [E.  citrinella).  This  was 
probably  due  to  pale  stripes  above  and  below  the  eye.  The  under- 
parts were  pale  buff,  richer  on  the  breast,  white  on  the  throat,  with 
fine,  brown  streaks  on  the  upper  breast.  The  outer  tail-feathers 
appeared  white  in  flight. 

This  is  the  third  record  of  the  species  in  Ireland. 

P.  W.  P.  Browne 

Feeding  habits  of  Starlings. — With  reference  to  the  note  on 
this  subject  {antea,  p.  i88)  I saw  similar  behaviour  on  i8th  May 
1937  at  Darlington,  Co.  Durham.  A Starling  (Stiirnus  vulgaris) 
was  collecting  worms  on  a lawn.  When  first  seen  it  already  had 
three  or  four  in  its  bill.  It  put  these  on  the  ground,  went  a few 
steps,  pulled  out  another  worm,  came  back  and  put  it  down  with 
the  others.  It  then  went  off  again  a short  distance  and  pulled  out 
another  worm,  returned  to  its  pile,  put  down  the  last  worm,  then 
picked  them  all  up  together  and  flew  off.  W.  E.  Almond 

Pied  Wagtail  swimming. — On  8th  June  1955  I saw  a fully 
fledged  juvenile  Pied  Wagtail  [Motacilla  alba]  fly  half-way  across 
the  River  Meon  in  Titchfield  Haven,  Hampshire  and  settle  (appar- 
ently deliberately)  on  the  water,  where  it  remained  motionless  for 
about  5 seconds  before  it  took  off  again  quite  easily  and  flew  to  the 
further  bank.  An  hour  or  two  later,  Roy  Dennis  and  Peter  Noot 
saw  what  was  presumably  the  same  bird  at  the  same  place  fly  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  river,  hover  for  a few  moments,  then  alight  on 
the  water ; it  splashed  about,  swam  a few  inches,  then  took  off 
again  and  flew  back  to  its  perch.  C.  Suffern 
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WHITE  HORSE  HOTEL,  BLAKE- 
NEY,  NORFOLK— Situated  half- 
way between  the  Cley  Marshes 
and  Blakeney  Point  Bird  Sanc- 
tuary. Telephone : Cley  31Z. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  MISS?  For 
bird  watching,  rambles,  holidays 
and  racing  take  a Dollond  Bin- 
ocular with  .vou  to  add  to  your 
enjoyment.  The  Dollond  ‘LUMOS’ 
with  its  magnification  of  eight 
times  is  a very  good  glass;  price, 
£10  10s.  or  31s.  6d.  deposit  and 
23s.  5d.  monthly  for  8 months. 
Write  to  DOLDONDS  for  their 
illustrated  Catalogue  including 
hints  on  selection  for  sport, 
marine  use,  etc.  Part  exchange 
arranged.  DOLLONDS,  Est.  1750. 
428,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
Branches  throughout  London  and 
Provinces. 


BIRD  RINGING  SCHEME  of 
B.T.O.  : Assistant  required  before 
November  to  work  in  Bird  Boom 
of  British  Museum  (Natural  His- 
tory). Beginning  salary  £300  to 
£350  according  to  (lualiflcations. 
Typing  essential,  shorthand  de- 
sirable. For  further  details  apiily 
to  the  Secretary.  Bird  Ringing 
Committee,  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  London, 
S.W.7. 
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bird-lover’s  library.  Full  list  ob- 
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BRITISH  BIRDS 

CROSSBILLS  IN  SWEDEN  IN  1953 

By  Gunnar  Svardson 

INTRODUCTION 

' Crossbills  [Loxia  curvirostra)  belong  to  the  normal  avifauna  of 
'Sweden.  The  birds  are  often  seen  on  the  wing  or  their  call  is 
heard.  They  breed  in  the  coniferous  woods  all  over  the  country, 
.land  nest  preferably  in  February-March,  when  the  seeds  of  the 
'Spruce  ripen.  The  number  of  Crossbills,  however,  is  strongly 
fluctuating.  It  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate  these  fluctuations  and 
uncover  the  movements  in  Scandinavia  than  in  what  is  only  an 
invasion  area,  where  the  birds  are  sporadic  and  therefore  more 
observed  and  commented  upon  by  local  ornithologists.  It  is 
harder  to  say  if  a bird  was  more  or  less  common  last  year  than  to 
'say  if  it  was  observed  or  not. 

THE  BREEDING  POPULATION 

Loxia  curvirostra  breeds  every  year  in  Scandinavia,  though  in 
highly  varying  numbers.  The  Parrot  Crossbill  (L.  pytyopsittaciis) 
■is  more  irregular,  sometimes  not  observed  with  certainty  for  a 
I :ouple  of  years,  in  other  years  breeding  in  moderate  numbers, 
'hough  always  less  common  than  curvirostra.  The  Two-barred 
' Crossbill  (L.  leucoptera)  has  been  found  breeding  in  Sweden  only 
ifter  the  great  irruptions  from  the  east  and  always  in  very  small 
i lumbers.  In  this  paper  only  L.  curvirostra  is  dealt  with. 

In  the  winter  1952-53  the  crop  of  spruce  cones  was  low  every- 
‘ vhere  in  Sweden.  The  number  of  wintering  and  breeding  Cross- 
lills  was  also  low,  especially  in  northern  and  middle  Sweden.  No 

■ 'eports  are  available  indicating  a large  breeding  population  there, 
lut  several  observers  (P.  O.  Swanberg,  A.  Blomgren,  A.  Brann- 

■ itrom)  stress  that  the  numbers  were  small. 
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In  southernmost  Sweden  thing's  were  somewhat  different.  Mr. 
W.  Angermark  reports  from  the  province  of  Bohuslan  (on  the 
west  coast)  that  Crossbills  were  numerous  on  the  island  of  Stora 
.Askero  in  February,  where  there  was  locally  a fairly  good  spruce- 
cone  crop,  and  some  were  still  there  as  late  as  5th  May.  Mr.  G. 
Fransson  reports  abundant  Hocks  of  Crossbills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  Nassjo,  pro\ince  Smaland,  during  February-April.  The 
birds  visited  pines,  which  indicates  that  there  was  no  supply  of 
the  preferred  spruce  seed.  The  occurrence  of  Hocks  during  the 
nesting-season  may  mean  that  some  of  the  birds  did  not  breed.  Mr. 
Fransson  found  two  nests,  however,  one  on  21st  April  with  4 eggs 
and  another  with  young  which  Hedged  about  ist  May.  .As  Mr. 
Fransson  points  out,  breeding  was  late.  Finally,  Mr.  P.  Hagg- 
blad,  living  at  .Angelholm  in  Skalderviken  Bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Skane  reported  hundreds  of  Crossbills  occurring  during  January- 
March  1953,  when  in  huge  Hocks  they  searched  the  pines  for  food. 
.Again,  this  Hocking  was  abnormal  behaviour  for  the  season  and 
indicated  a shortage  of  the  usual  food.  Mr.  Haggblad  found  no 
nest. 

The  information  available  gives  the  general  impression  that 
breeding  Crossbills  were  scarce  in  spring  1953,  and  that  their 
numbers  were  below  average  everywhere  except  at  certain  localities 
in  southernmost  Sweden,  where  they  crowded  in  pines  and  were 
not  paired.  The  locality  .Angelholm,  moreover,  is  rather  unfavour- 
able for  Crossbills  and  their  clustering  in  this  coastal  area  was 
more  like  an  arrested  movement  than  a normal  breeding  distri- 
bution. 


THK  SUMMER  MOVEMENT 

There  were  two  sources  of  information  about  the  movement  of 
Crossbills  in  Sweden  in  1953.  One  was  a number  of  records  sent 
in  to  the  writer  as  replies  to  a request  for  details  of  known  second 
broods  and  some  few  published  reports ; the  other  source  was  the 
continuous  daily  observation  and  counting  of  passing  birds  at  the 
two  Swedish  bird-observatories.  At  Ottenby  daily  countings  began 
on  ist  July,  but  at  Falsterbo,  at  the  south-west  point  of  Skane,  not 
until  ist  .August.  Since  it  was  thought  that  the  figures  obtained 
at  the  bird-observatories  would  be  much  better  than  sporadic 
observations  and  haphazard  estimates  by  scattered  observers,  no 
general  request  for  figures  was  made. 

If  the  1953  season  was  below  average  for  breeding  Crossbills  it 
was  clearly  above  average  as  regards  moving  birds.  The  countings 
at  Ottenby  and  Falsterbo  (Table  I)  both  show  that  the  passage  was 
at  least  ten  times  larger  than  during  the  other  recent  seasons  for 
which  data  are  available.  Therefore  1953  stands  out  as  a great 
passage  year,  equivalent  to  1935,  1930  and  1927,  all  of  which  were 
years  with  huge  numbers  of  Crossbills  passing  in  summer  and 
autumn. 
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T.\ble  I — Number  of  passing  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra)  observed  at  the 

Swedish  bird-observatories 

1942  1943  1944  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 
Ottenby  x x x 59  19  28  0 31  10  300  0 

Falsterbo  320  450  698  53  x 138  2 x 124  6,000  15 

The  Falsterbo  figures  for  1942-1944  are  from  Rudebeck  (1950), 
for  later  years  from  the  unpublished  files  of  the  Swedish  Ornitho- 
logical Society.  Data  from  Ottenby  are  from  the  Ottenby  reports 
published  in  the  journal  V ar  Fagelviirld.  The  observation  period 
at  Falsterbo  is  3 months  and  at  Ottenby  4 months. 

Jenning  (1954)  records  the  start  of  the  movement  at  Ottenby  in 
the  last  days  of  May,  when  Crossbills  occurred  in  the  deciduous 
wood  north  of  the  bird-observatory.  No  birds  were  observed 
leaving  Oland,  at  the  bird  observ^atory,  however,  until  the  last 
days  of  July.  But  the  movement  certainly  was  in  full  swing  earlier, 
as  Mr.  J.  Mascher  reports  numerous  flocks  moving  south  or  south- 
west during  early  mornings  in  mid-July  at  different  localities  on 
' Oland.  Also,  the  observations  of  Mr.  H.  Johansson  at  the  south 
part  of  Oland  show  that  considerable  numbers  passed  the  island 
in  August  without  taking  the  course  over  the  bird-observatory  at 
the  very  south  point. 

Nordin  (1954)  noted  two  Crossbills  on  the  remote  isle  of  Stora 
Karlso  in  the  Baltic  on  i8th  June,  indicating  passage  from  the 
east,  and  at  the  same  time  birds  were  observed  at  the  vicinity  of 
Stockholm  (K.  Curry-Lindahl,  and  the  writer).  Wachenfeldt  and 
Hanson  (1954)  saw  several  flocks  flying  straight  south  in  the  early 
morning  of  nth  June  in  south  Holland  on  the  west  coast  and  Mr. 
P.  Haggblad  reports  from  Angelholm  that  flocks  were  flying 
south  or  south-west  in  late  May  and  June.  In  Lapland  the  passag'e 
was  not  noted  until  late  July  or  August  (Brannstrom). 

The  meagre  information  about  the  early  movement  suggests 
that  the  birds  passing  or  leaving  Sweden  south-westwards  in  late 
May  and  June  were  mainly  those  that  had  wintered  and  possibly 
bred  in  southern  Sweden,  but  the  greater  movement,  passing 
Scandinavia  in  July  or  later  was  built  up  by  immigration  and  pas- 
sage of  eastern  populations. 

The  main  months  for  passage  were  July  and  August  and  the 
high  figures  at  Falsterbo  in  the  period  i8th-23rd  August  probably 
mark  the  very  peak  of  the  irruption  (see  Table  II).  But  birds  con- 
tinued to  pass  also  in  September  and  October. 

Table  II — Passing  Crossbills  {Loxia  curvirostra)  at  Ottenby  and  Falsterbo 

IN  1953 


(Only  those  birds  which  were  observed  heading  out  over  the  sea  are  included.) 
Ottenby  Falsterbo 


Day  July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Day 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1st  — 

— 

10 

. — 

1st 

— 

38 

— 

2nd  — 

— 

— 

35 

2nd 

21 

74 

94 

3rd  — 

— 

— 

— 

3rd 

— 

2 

34 

4th  — 

— 

— 

29 

4th 

— 

— 

21 
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5th 

Ottenby 

Falsterbo 

— 5th  ■ — — 

6th 

— 

7 

— 

— 6th 

— 

— 

21 

7th 

— 

— 

20 

— 7th 

— 

3 

43 

8th 

— 

. — . 

— 

— 8th 

11 

— 

— 

9th 

— 

— 

— 

7 9th 

19 

— 

6 

10  th 

— 

13 

— 

— 10th 

167 

13 

— 

nth 

— 

— 

— 

— nth 

69 

342 

— 

12  th 

— 

— 

— 

— 12th 

21 

— 

- — 

13th 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 3th 

58 

— 

— 

14th 

— 

— 

— 

— 14th 

471 

19 

1 

15th 

— 

- — 

— 

— 15th 

217 

12 

3 

16th 

— 

— 

— 

— 16  th 

172 

67 

— 

17th 

— 

— 

— 

— 17th 

— • 

25 

— 

18  th 

— 

— 

- — 

— 18th 

705 

10 

— 

19th 

— 

— 

— 

— 19th 

59 

— 

14 

20th 

— 

■ — - 

— 20th 

1.195 

— 

10 

21st 

— 

— 

— 

— 21st 

87 

28 

9 

22nd 

— 

— 

— 

2 22nd 

82 

10 

15 

23rd 

— 

— 

— 

— 23rd 

1.162 

80 

— 

24th 

5 

— 

— 

— 24th 

33 

104 

— 

25th 

22 

— 

1 

— 25th 

— 

123 

— 

26th 

— 

— 

37 

— 26th 

43 

— 

12 

27th 

— 

— 

1 

— 27th 

31 

12 

— 

28th 

— 

59 

- — 

6 28th 

22 

15 

14 

29th 

9 

7 

3 

— 29th 

33 

5 

1 

30th 

— 

23 

— 

— 30th 

29 

— 

— 

31st 

4 

— 

X 

- 31st 

14 

X 

— 

Breeding 

Crossbills 

were 

SUMMARY 

few  in  Sweden  in 

spring 

1953-  In 

some 

localities  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  country  larg'e  flocks  ! 
occurred,  feeding-  in  pines.  Behaviour  and  food  conditions  indi- 
cate subnormal  breeding-  activity.  A fe-w  (late)  nests  -were  found. 

In  May  and  June  Crossbills  were  noted  on  straig-ht  flight,  head- 
ing south  or  south-west.  Numbers  were  few  until  mid-July  when  i 
they  passed  all  through  the  country  coming  from  the  east,  moving  ' 
west,  south-west  or  south  in  numbers  more  than  ten  times  higher  i 
than  in  recent  years.  The  movement  culminated  in  August  and  ) 
was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  years  1935,  1930  and  1927. 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  MIGRATION  IN  1954  AT 
THE  EAST  COAST  BIRD  OBSERVATORIES 

By  R.  K.  Cornwallis 

I SPRING 

The  spring"  migration  on  the  East  Coast  of  Britain  in  1954  showed 
much  the  same  pattern  as  in  1953  : little  drift  movement  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea;  rather  more  at  Fair  Isle  and  the 
Isle  of  May  but  no  really  large-scale  movements  developing. 

2ist-jist  March. 

The  first  movement  was  noted  on  21st  March.  On  this  day  there 
was  a southward  passage  at  Spurn  of  small  parties  of  Lapwings,* 
Starlings,  Jackdaws,  Linnets,  Meadow  Pipits  and  ca.  30  Chaf- 
finches. Two  Black  Redstarts  were  also  seen.  At  Gibraltar  Point 
on  the  same  day  2,ooo4-  Chaffinches  moved  south-west,  and  at 
' Cley  there  was  a westerly  passage  of  Meadow  Pipits  and  a few 
I male  Chaffinches.  On  March  22nd  ca.  100  Chaffinches  moved 
-south  at  Spurn,  and  ca.  60  on  the  23rd. 

These  south  and  south-westerly  movements  towards  the  end  of 
March,  particularly  of  Chaffinches,  are  noted  in  most  years  at 
'Spurn  and  Gibraltar  Point,  but  the  reason  for  them  is  not  known. 
There  was  a similar  southward  movement  at  Spurn  of  several 
-species,  principally  Starlings  and  Linnets,  on  28th  March  when 
three  more  Black  Redstarts  were  also  noted.  Gibraltar  Point  was 
not  manned  on  this  day. 

In  the  northern  sector  there  was  an  arrival  of  100 -fi  Blackbirds 
on  the  Isle  of  May  on  21st  March,  the  day  of  the  big  southerly 
passage  at  Spurn  and  Gibraltar  Point.  At  Fair  Isle  an  early 
'Yellow  Wagtail  arrived  on  25th  March,  a Black-bellied  Dipper  on 
the  28th;  and  on  the  29th  there  was  a big  rush  of  hundreds  of 
'Blackbirds  and  at  least  50  of  each  of  Fieldfare,  Redwing  and 
'Song  Thrush.  There  was  also  a big  fall  of  Woodcock,  ca.  40 
I Chaffinches,  many  Robins  and  Starlings,  the  first  Willow  Warblers 
and  an  early  Wood  Warbler. 

April. 

During  the  whole  of  April  very  little  movement  was  noted, 
■except  for  the  arrival  of  summer  visitors.  At  Fair  Isle  a minor 
movement  of  ca.  60  Blackbirds  in  a W.S.W.  gale  was  noted  on 
:4th  April  and  a Lapland  Bunting  was  seen  on  the  nth  and  12th. 

' On  the  Isle  of  May  single  Goldfinches  (a  rare  bird  there)  occurred 
on  the  14th  and  20th  and  a Grasshopper  Warbler  on  the  15th.  At 
'■Monks’  House  Meadow  Pipits  were  unusually  scarce  throughout 
! the  month.  At  none  of  the  other  Observatories  except  Cley  were 

* Scientific  names  of  species  mentioned  in  the  text  are  all  given  in  an  appendix 
on  pages  445-446. 
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any  noteworthy  birds  seen,  thoug'h  the  normal  summer  visitors 
were  recorded  in  small  numbers.  At  Cley  westerly  passage  of 
Meadow  Pipits  and  Linnets  was  noted  on  5th  April,  a Ring  Ouzel 
on  the  iith,  a Great  Grey  Shrike  on  the  14th  and  a male  White- 
spotted  Bluethroat  on  the  i8th. 

ist-^th  May. 

I'he  first  few  days  of  May  saw  the  largest  movement  of  the 
spring,  especially  at  the  northern  Observatories.  It  was  caused  by 
easterly  winds  to  the  north  of  a depression  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  drift  appears  to  have  developed  first  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  on  30th  April  and  moved  steadily 
northward  over  several  days.  The  species  involved  were  Hirun- 
dines.  Willow  Warblers,  ^Vhitethroats,  Redstarts,  Wheatears, 
Continental  Robins  (especiall}'  at  the  more  northerly  Observa- 
tories), and  smaller  numbers  of  other  warblers.  Tree  Pipits,  Whin- 
chats  and  Pied  Flycatchers.  It  was  noted  at  Dungeness  on  30th 
April,  at  Cley  30th  April-znd  May,  at  Spurn  ist-znd  May  and 
4th-5th,  at  Monks’  House  3rd-5th,  on  the  Isle  of  May  2nd-5th,  on 
Fair  Isle  3rd-5th.  Gibraltar  Point  was  not  manned  at  this  time. 

6th-i2ih  May. 

During  the  next  week  there  was  much  redetermined  passage 
and  an  anticyclone  developed  on  8th  May  after  two  days  of 
westerly  weather.  These  conditions  produced  an  easterly  airflow 
across  the  whole  of  middle  Europe  and  a number  of  birds  of  south- 
eastern origin  (Little  Egrets,  Squacco  Herons,  Spoonbills,  Little 
Gulls,  etc.,  see  antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  284;  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  127-130) 
were  recorded  from  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  no  large-scale  drift 
movement  developed  on  the  East  Coast.  On  gth-ioth  May  there 
was  a major  passage  of  Black  Terns  through  Britain  (see  aniea, 
pp.  148-169).  Highlights  on  the  East  Coast  during  this  period 
were  a Red-throated  Pipit,  a Grey-headed-  and  Blue-headed  Wag- 
tails at  Fair  Isle;  Goldfinches  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  nth  and  at  the 
Isle  of  May  on  the  12th  ; Wrynecks  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  the  7th 
and  9th  ; a Continental  Dunnock  at  Cley  on  the  7th. 

i3th-3ist  May. 

During  the  rest  of  May  there  was  little  sign  of  drift  except  on 
the  14th  when  a minor  movement  chiefly  of  Whitethroats  and 
Willow  Warblers  reached  the  Isle  of  May.  A Greenland  Redpoll 
at  Fair  Isle  on  the  19th,  Bluethroats  there  on  the  23rd  and  26th,  an 
Icterine  Warbler  there  on  the  30th  and  an  Ortolan  Bunting  at 
Cley  on  the  17th  are  the  only  occurrences  worthy  of  mention. 

II .\UTUMN 

ist-igth  Aufrust. 

Consistent  westerly  weather  characterized  this  period  with  only 
a brief  interlude  on  loth  August  when  a depression  moved  up  the 
North  Sea  and  brought  a small  scale  drift  movement  from  the 
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Skagerrak  to  Fair  Isle  of  Willow  and  Garden  Warblers,  waders. 
Herons  and  a Barred  Warbler.  Southerly  coastal  passage  at  the 
mainland  Observatories  grew  steadily  in  volume  from  4th  August 
onwards.  An  Aquatic  Warbler  occurred  at  Cley  on  the  6th.  At 
Cley  and  Gibraltar  Point  Kestrel  movement  was  noted  on  the 
8th  and  9th  respectively.  At  Gibraltar  Point  there  were  passages 
of  Willow  Warblers  and  a Wood  Warbler  on  the  yth-Sth  and 
again  on  the  iith-i2th,  but  these  were  not  noted  elsewhere.  On 
the  14th  Whitethroats  and  Willow  Warblers  moved  at  both  Spurn 
and  Gibraltar  Point  and  Swallow  passage  increased  from  this 
date.  Whitethroats  and  Willow  Warblers  moved  at  Dungeness 
on  the  next  day,  the  15th,  and  there  was  a marked  movement  of 
Willow  Warblers  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  the  igth.  In  the  westerly 
conditions  prevailing  it  is  improbable  that  these  were  drift 
migrants  from  the  Continent  and  they  were,  presumably,  British- 
bred  birds.  White  Wagtails  at  Fair  Isle  and  Icterine  and  Wood 
Warblers  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  the  13th,  a Barred  Warbler  at  Fair 
Isle  on  the  i8th,  Greenland  Wheatears  at  Monks’  House  on  the 
15th  and  i8th  and  two  Barred  Warblers  at  Cley  on  the  19th 
were  other  noteworthy  birds  during  this  period. 


Fig.  I.  Midnight,  .‘\ugust  igth-aoth, 
1954- 


Fig.  2.  Midnight,  August  2oth-2ist, 

1954 


20th-22nd  August. 

These  three  days  saw  the  biggest  drift  movement  of  the  autumn 
from  the  Continent.  The  synoptic  weather  charts  for  midnight  on 
the  nights  of  i9th/20th  and  20th/2ist  August  are  shown  in  Figs. 
I and  2.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  first  of  these  nights  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  North  Sea  was  dominated  by  a depression,  condi- 
tions leading  to  drift  existing  only  to  the  north  of  it  off  the  west 
coast  of  Norway.  By  the  following  night  this  depression  had 
retreated  southwards  to  southern  France,  and  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea  area  had  become  subject  to  the  easterly  winds  to  the 
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north  of  this  depression  and  to  the  south  of  an  anticyclone  which 
had  moved  up  to  the  north  of  Britain,  a combination  of  cloud  and 
light  airs  on  the  Continental  coast  being  particularly  conducive  to 
drift.  On  the  20th  drift  was  most  marked  at  Fair  Isle  but  was 
noted  on  a smaller  scale  at  all  the  Observatories  (the  Isle  of  May 
was  not  manned).  Willow  Warblers  were  the  chief  species  con- 
cerned at  Fair  Isle  but  there  was  also  a Wood  Warbler  and  a 
movement  of  Herons.  A Wryneck  occurred  at  Spurn  and  a Barred 
Warbler  at  Gibraltar  Point.  August  21st  saw  the  peak  of  this 
movement  at  all  stations.  Willow  Warblers  were  again  the  chief 
species  at  Fair  Isle  with  two  more  Wood  Warblers.  At  Monks’ 
House  a Red-backed  Shrike,  a Barred  Warbler  and  two  Pied 
Flycatchers  occurred.  At  Spurn  ca.  40  Willow  Warblers,  ca.  50 
Pied  Flycatchers,  ca.  25  Garden  Warblers,  six  Wrynecks,  two 
Red-backed  Shrikes,  a Wood  Warbler  and  six  Redstarts  were 
noted.  At  Gibraltar  Point  Pied  Flycatchers  and  Redstarts  were 
the  chief  species,  but  no  Willow  Warbler  movement  was  recorded. 
At  Spurn,  Gibraltar  Point  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Wash  this 
movement  was  not  observed  until  the  late  morning,  between  10.00 
and  1 1. 00  a.m.  Cley  was  unfortunately  not  manned  on  this  day, 
but  on  the  following  day  a large  variety  of  species  including  many 
Pied  Flycatchers,  Garden  Warblers  and  Willow  Warblers,  a 
smaller  number  of  Redstarts  and  Wheatears  and  eight  Wrynecks, 
two  Bluethroats,  two  Barred  Warblers,  a Red-backed  Shrike  and  a 
Black  Redstart  were  seen  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  arrived 
on  the  2ist.  Further  south,  at  Dungeness,  the  movement  was 
much  less  marked,  but  there  was  a “rush”  of  Pied  Flycatchers  on 
the  2ist.  On  the  22nd  the  movement  was  dying  out,  but  a Wry- 
neck was  noted  at  Monks’  Flouse,  an  Icterine  Warbler  and  a 
Barred  Warbler  at  Spurn,  and  a movement  of  Willow  Warblers, 
Whitethroats,  Garden  Warblers  and  Pied  Flycatchers  at  Gib- 
raltar Point. 

2jrd-26th  August. 

Weather  on  the  23rd  and  24th  was  north-westerly  and  the  birds 
recorded  on  these  days  were  probably  “left-overs”  from  the 
earlier  movement.  They  included  a Scarlet  Grosbeak  at  Fair  Isle 
on  the  24th ; a Barred  Warbler  at  Monks’  House  on  the  23rd  ; a 
Wood  Warbler  and  a movement  of  Willow  Warblers  at  Gibraltar 
Point  on  the  23rd  and  the  only  Tree  Pipit  passage  {ca.  50)  of  the 
autumn  there  on  the  24th;  a Barred  Warbler  at  Cley  on  the  23rd 
with  two  on  the  24th  and  two  Bluethroats  and  two  Wrynecks  there 
on  the  23rd.  On  the  25th  a depression  moved  up  the  North  Sea 
followed  by  an  anticyclone  on  the  26th  and  drift  was  resumed  on  a 
reduced  scale.  At  Fair  Isle  there  was  a sizeable  movement  of 
Willow  Warblers  and  two  Barred  Warblers  on  the  25th.  At  Spurn 
there  were  three  Barred  Warblers,  two  Icterine  Warblers  and  two 
Red-backed  Shrikes  on  the  26th.  At  Gibraltar  Point  a Wryneck 
and  ca.  15  Pied  Flycatchers  were  noted  on  the  26th.  At  Cley  two 
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Icterine  Warblers,  a Bluethroat  and  two  Wrynecks  were  recorded 
on  the  25th  and  a Siberian  Lesser  Whitethroat  and  a Black  Red- 
start on  the  26th.  At  Dungeness  a Wryneck  occurred  on  the  25th 
and  Pied  Flycatchers  reached  a peak  on  the  26th. 

During  both  these  periods  of  drift  Temminck’s  Stints  were 
recorded  in  unusual  numbers  in  eastern  England  from  Monks’ 
House  to  the  Wash.  Ruffs,  Spotted  Redshanks,  Little  Stints  and 
Curlew  Sandpipers  also  occurred  in  considerable  numbers  at  this 
time. 

2'/-jist  August. 

During  these  five  days  an  anticyclone  was  centred  over  England 
and  winds  on  the  East  Coast  were  light  westerly.  A large  scale 
southerly  coastal  passage  of  Hirundines,  mainly  Swallows,  took 
place  at  the  mainland  Observatories.  Peaks  were  on  the  26th  at 
Monks’  House,  on  the  27th  and  28th  at  Spurn,  from  the  27th  to 
the  30th  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  on  the  30th  and  31st  at  Cley 
(westerly  passage).  The  orderly  succession  of  peak  days  at  each 
Observatory  in  north-to-south  order  is  noteworthy.  During  this 
period  a Barred  Warbler  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  29th,  a Barred  Warb- 
ler, a Red-backed  Shrike  and  a Black  Redstart  at  the  Isle  of  May 
on  the  28th,  a Wryneck,  a Barred  Warbler  and  a Red-backed 
Shrike  at  Monks’  House  on  the  27th,  a movement  of  Whitethroats 
and  Willow  Warblers  at  Spurn  on  the  31st,  a Wryneck  and  an 
Influx  of  Wheatears  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  the  31st,  and  a Wry- 
neck at  Cley  on  the  29th  may  have  been  due  to  redetermined 
passage.  The  Red-backed  Shrike  at  Monks’  House,  a first-winter 
male,  was  ringed  and  subsequently  recovered  in  Sicily  on  24th 
September  (28  days  later).  It  had,  presumably,  reorientated  after 
being  involved  in  the  drift  movement  and  was  back  on  its  proper 
south-easterly  course. 

ist-iyth  September. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  weather  was  predominantly 
westerly.  Several  large-scale  coastal  passage  movements  were 
noted  at  the  mainland  Observatories  and  several  brief  drifts  of  the 
cyclonic  type  (on  the  north  side  of  depressions  over  the  North  Sea) 
were  recorded  mainly  at  the  northern  island  Observatories. 

The  first  of  the  coastal  passage  movements  was  localized  to  the 
Lincolnshire  coast.  It  was  noted  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  3rd,  4th 
and  5th  September  and  comprised  Swallows,  Meadow  Pipits, 
finches  and  Wheatears  (these  last  in  unusual  numbers — ca.  250  each 
day).  The  second  such  passage  was  on  a much  larger  scale  and 
more  widespread,  being  noted  from  Monks’  House  to  Gibraltar 
' Point.  This  time,  however,  and  in  contrast  to  the  movement  of 
26th-3oth  August,  the  succession  of  peak  days  at  each  Observa- 
tory was  reversed,  being  from  south  to  north.  The  species  involved 
were  again  Hirundines,  principally  Swallows,  and  Meadow  Pipits. 
On  nth  September  20,000 -f-  Swallows  passed  at  Gibraltar  Point;, 
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on  the  i2th  ca.  6,000  at  Spurn;  and  on  the  13th  there  was  a 
“strong’  movement”  at  Monks’  House.  The  movement  was  most 
prolonged  at  Gibraltar  Point,  ca.  15,000  passing  on  the  12th, 
5,000  on  the  13th  and  14th,  1,500  on  the  15th  and  1,000  on  the  i6th. 
On  peak  days  passage  continued  from  dawn  to  dusk  instead 
of,  as  is  usual,  slackening  after  mid-morning.  Another  passage 
of  Swallows  also  took  place  at  Monks’  House  on  the  17th.  The 


synoptic  weather-chart  for  dawn  on  12th  September  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  wind-system  affecting  north- 
western Europe  was  westerly,  making  it  most  unlikely  that  the 
birds  involved  were  of  Continental  origin.  Winds  on  the  East 
Coast  of  England,  however,  were  light  and  skies  clear — good  con- 
ditions for  the  southerly  coastal  passage  of  British-bred  birds. 

Cyclonic  drift  out  of  the  Skagerrak  on  a small  scale  was  recorded 
at  Fair  Isle  and  the  Isle  of  May  on  3rd  and  4th  September.  Willow 
Warblers  at  both  stations  and  three  Barred  Warblers  at  Fair  Isle 
were  noted  among  other  birds.  An  Arctic  Warbler  occurred  at 
Fair  Isle  at  the  same  time  as  ca.  40  White  Wagtails  on  2nd  Sep- 
tember, the  day  before  this  drift  started,  and  these  may  have 
been  on  re-directed  passage  from  further  north  (see  autea,  pp. 
132-133).  A Bluethroat  occurred  at  Clcy  on  the  5th.  similar 
type  of  movement  but  originating  further  south  occurred  on  the 
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6th-7th,  a Bluethroat,  ca.  30  Whinchats  and  ca.  15  Pied  Fly- 
catchers arriving"  on  the  Isle  of  May  about  3 p.m.  on  the  6th,  two 
Icterine  Warblers,  a Barred  Warbler,  two  Bluethroats,  two  or 
three  Lapland  Bunting's  and  four  Wrynecks  appearing"  at  Fair 
Isle  on  the  7th  and  a Wryneck  and  a Barred  Warbler  at  Monks’ 
House  on  the  same  day.  On  the  loth  another  small  influx  con- 
fined to  Fair  Isle  brought  yet  another  Barred  and  several  other 
species  of  warbler,  but  the  weather  conditions  on  this  occasion 
suggest  redetermined  passage  from  Faeroe.  A Great  Grey  Shrike 
was  seen  at  Spurn  on  the  12th,  and  two  Short-toed  Larks  at  Cley 
on  the  i6th  (see  antea,  pp.  36-38).  Note  also  that  two  American 
species  new  to  the  British  list  were  recorded  during  this  period.  A 
Stilt  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  Spurn  on  31st  August  and  a Wilson’s 
Phalarope  in  Fife  on  iith  September  (see  antea,  pp.  18-20  and 
15-17).  A Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  Spurn  on  6th 
September. 

I’jth-igth  September. 

No  invasion  of  Lapland  Buntings  on  the  scale  of  1953  was 
recorded  in  1954,  but  during  these  three  days  a number  of  birds 
of  possibly  north-western  origin  were  recorded.  The  synoptic 


weather  map  for  the  North  Atlantic  at  mid-day  on  i8th  September 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  picture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
1953  “invasion”,  a deep  depression  south-west  of  Iceland  bring- 
ing  gale-force  westerlies  across  the  North  Atlantic.  Note  too  that 
weather  on  the  Greenland  coast — clear  skies  and  calm — was  fav- 
ourable for  initiating  migration.  The  occurrences  of  north- 


Fig.  4.  Midday,  September  i8th,  1954. 
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western  birds  noted  were  a Greenland  Redpoll  and  Snow  Bunt- 
ings (possibly  of  Greenland  origin)  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  17th,  three 
Greenland  Redpolls  on  the  i8th,  a Lapland  Bunting  there  on  the 
19th  and  four  on  the  20th.  Lapland  Buntings  were  also  seen  at 
Cley  on  the  i8th  and  21st.  The  position  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  apparently  a movement  on  the  17th  from  the  west 
Norway  coast  by  cyclonic  drift  round  a small  depression  centred 
on  the  Aalesund  area,  two  Scarlet  Grosbeaks,  six  Willow  Warblers 
and  a pair  of  Pintail  being  seen  on  Fair  Isle.  The  Lapland  and 
Snow  Buntings  may,  therefore,  have  come  from  north-western 
Europe  rather  than  from  Greenland,  but  the  occurrence  of  the 
Greenland  Redpoll  is  suggestive. 

20th  Septemher-ijth  October. 

For  the  next  26  days  the  weather  remained  consistently  westerly. 
In  view  of  this  and  of  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  period  20th-26th 
August,  the  weather  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  autumn  had 
also  been  predominantly  westerly,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  four 
occurrences  of  three  species  of  Far  Eastern  birds,  none  of  them 
previously  on  the  British  List,  should  have  been  recorded.  This 
serves  as  a salutary  reminder  of  how  limited  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  bring  individual  wanderers  to  our  shores.  The 
birds  in  question  were  two  Yellow-headed  Wagtails  which  occurred 
at  Fair  Isle  on  20th  September  and  ist  October  (see  antea,  pp. 
26-29),  ^ Siberian  Thrush  at  the  Isle  of  May  also  on  ist  October 
(see  antea,  pp.  21-24)  a Baikal  Teal  at  Fair  Isle  on  September 
30th.  In  the  case  of  the  last  of  these  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
rule  out  the  chance  that  it  may  have  escaped  from  captivity. 

Conditions  on  20th  September  were  such  that  direct  drift  to  Fair 
Isle  is  unlikely  and  the  three  Scarlet  Grosbeaks  and  the  first 
Yellow-headed  Wagtail  that  were  seen  seem  likely  to  have  been 
on  redetermined  passage  following  the  drift  of  17th  September. 
On  the  2 ist  there  was  a further  cyclonic  drift  from  the  coast  of 
western  Norway  round  the  north-western  sector  of  a depression 
centred  on  the  sea  area  Forties.  This  reached  Fair  Isle  only. 
Blackcaps  predominated  and  two  Siberian  Lesser  Whitethroats, 
another  Arctic  Warbler  and  a Grasshopper  Warbler  were  recorded. 
The  first  few  migrant  Blackbirds  and  ca.  150  Snow  Buntings 
appeared  and  another  Barred  Warbler  and  a Red-backed  Shrike 
were  found  next  day.  1-2  Barred  Warblers  occurred  at  Cley  on 
the  22nd. 

On  23rd  September  six  Greenland  Redpolls  occurred  at  Fair  Isle. 
On  September  28th  four  Lapland  Buntings  were  seen  there.  These 
had  probably  arrived  by  trans-Atlantic  drift  from  Greenland. 

The  next  drift  movement  of  the  period,  again  cyclonic,  was  the 
one  of  ist  October  that  brought  the  Far  Eastern  rarities  men- 
tioned above.  At  the  Isle  of  Mav  a Pied  Flycatcher,  ca.  25  Gold- 
crests  and  (arriving  after  mid-day)  ca.  75  Redwings  were  recorded 
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and  there  was  also  an  influx  at  Spurn  (likewise  in  the  afternoon) 
of  30+  Blackbirds,  10+  Song-  Thrushes  and  ca.  50  Redwings. 
Some  Fieldfares  flew  in  from  the  sea  at  Cley.  A Yellow-browed 
Warbler  was  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  2nd. 

The  only  other  drift  movement  noted  was  on  3rd  October.  This 
took  place  in  the  south-south-easterly  airstream  to  the  west  of  an 
anticyclone  over  central  Europe.  Drift  to  Spurn  and  Gibraltar 
Point  (it  was  not  noted  further  north)  may  have  come  from  the 
Dutch  coast  and  was  on  a moderate  scale.  The  birds  noted  at  Spurn 
were  a Bluethroat,  an  Ortolan  Bunting-,  a Redstart,  three  Black 
Redstarts,  two  Pied  Flycatchers  and  the  first  Fieldfares  of  the 
autumn.  At  Gibraltar  Point  a Ring-  Ouzel,  Blackbirds,  Redwings 
and  Song  Thrushes  were  involved.  Further  south  there  was  a 
movement  at  Dungeness  that  was  probably  due  to  the  same 
influences.  The  Observatory  was  “at  home’’  to  the  B.T.O.  Bird 
Observatories  Committee  and  exhibited  to  its  members  six  Fire- 
crests,  an  Ortolan  Bunting,  two  Siskins  and  a small  peak  of  Red- 
starts. 

The  first  sizeable  immigration  of  winter  visitors  in  1954  was 
recorded  at  Fair  Isle  on  8th  October  when  5,000 -t-  Continental 
Redwings  (T.  m.  musicus)  and  50 -l-  Song  Thrushes  were  seen.  An 
anticyclone  over  Norway  brought  conditions  suitable  for  emigra- 
tion, but  the  birds  crossing  the  North  Sea  met  southerly  winds  in 
advance  of  an  occluded  front  moving  eastwards  across  Scotland 
and  were  swept  northwards  to  Fair  Isle.  A small  movement  on  gth 
October  of  Blackbirds,  Song  Thrushes  and  Redwings  at  Monks’ 
House,  Spurn  and  Gibraltar  Point  was  probably  due  to  redeter- 
mined pas.sage  from  this  immigration,  since  North  Sea  winds  were 
by  then  westerly.  The  Fair  Isle  birds  were  noted  as  having  almost 
all  left  the  island  on  the  gth. 

Southerly  passage  of  Swallows,  Meadow  Pipits,  Skylarks  and 
finches  continued  and  was  noted  especially  at  Spurn  on  25th  Sep- 
tember (Swallows  in  large  numbers  and  445  + House  Martins — 
an  unusually  large  passage),  2nd-4th  October  and  I5th-i6th 
October;  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  23rd  September  (the  only  sub- 
stantial Skylark  passage  there  of  the  autumn)  and  on  the  2gth  (ca. 
3,000  Swallows).  At  Cley  westerly  passage  of  Lapwings  occurred 
on  23rd  September,  of  Lapwings,  Starlings  and  Skylarks  on  8th 
October  and  of  Lapwings,  Chaffinches  and  Redwings  on  15th 
October.  Chaffinch  passage  continued  strongly  until  the  23rd. 
Arrivals  of  Iceland  Redwings  (T.  m.  coburni)  were  noted  at  Fair 
Isle  on  the  nth  and  14th. 

Other  noteworthy  birds  recorded  during  the  period  were  as 
follows.  At  Fair  Isle  a Bluethroat  and  a Greenland  Redpoll  on 
23rd  September,  Scarlet  Grosbeaks  on  26th  September  and  2nd 
and  6th  October,  an  Icterine  Warbler  on  7th  October,  the  eighth 
Barred  Warbler  trapped  of  the  autumn  on  the  8th,  a Short-toed 
Lark,  probably  of  the  Eastern  race,  for  some  days  previous  to  the 
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9th  and  another  on  the  iith  (see  p.  457),  a Little  Bunting  on  the 
8th,  Greenland  Redpolls  on  the  nth  and  14th  and  a Siberian 
Lesser  VVhitethroat  on  the  15th.  At  Monks’  House  a Northern 
Treecreeper  on  12th  October  (see  antea,  pp.  92-93).  At  Spurn  a 
probable  Tawny  Pipit  on  4th  October  and  a Red-breasted  Fly- 
catcher on  the  8th.  A Dowitcher  was  seen  at  Scolt  Head  on 
October  14th  (see  antea,  p.  138). 

i^th-26th  October. 

During  this  period  the  weather  remained  westerly  and,  except 
for  a large  and  widespread  immigration  of  winter  visitors  on  15th- 
17th  October  and  an  immigration  to  Monks’  House  only  on  the 
23rd,  no  movements  were  recorded. 

The  movement  of  15th- 17th  October  was  first  noted  at  Monks’ 
House  on  the  15th  when  there  was  an  immigration  of  Turdidae, 
at  Spurn  where  500-1-  Blackbirds  came  in  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  i6th,  at  Cley  where  many  Redwings  came  in  from  the  sea  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  Fair  Isle  where  ca.  500  Blackbirds  and 
many  Song  Thrushes  and  Redwings  were  recorded.  A very  few 
Continental  Robins  and  a Great  Grey  Shrike  were  also  recorded 
at  Fair  Isle  on  this  day.  On  the  17th  the  immigration  was  really 
under  way.  Immigration,  including  the  first  arrival  in  strength  of 
Fieldfares,  continued  at  Fair  Isle  and  thousands  of  Redwings, 
many  Fieldfares  and  Song  Thrushes  and  hundreds  of  Blackbirds 
reached  the  Isle  of  May,  where  on  the  next  day  a Great  Grey 
Shrike  was  also  seen.  Immigrations  of  the  same  species  were  noted 
on  this  day  at  Spurn  (3,000-1-  Redwings,  800  Fieldfares  and  500-1- 
Blackbirds)  and  Cley  (many  Blackbirds  and  a few  Song  Thrushes). 
Gibraltar  Point  was  not  manned  at  this  time.  The  movement  was 
released  by  the  passage  of  warm  fronts  up  the  North  Sea  on  the 
15th  and  17th,  the  barometer  rising  over  Scandinavia  (see  Fig.  5). 
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At  Fair  Isle  a Greenland  Redpoll  occurred  on  20th  October,  a 
Continental  Dunnock  and  a Great  Grey  Shrike  on  the  21st  and 
redetermined  passage  of  Turdidae  and  arrivals  of  Iceland  Red- 
wings from  the  21st  to  the  25th. 

2’/th  October-mid-Novemher. 

This  was  the  period  of  peak  immigration  of  winter  visitors  and 
from  27th  October  to  7th  November  immigrations  were  noted 
almost  daily.  On  27th  October  enormous  numbers  were  noted  on 
a wide  front.  The  synoptic  weather-chart  for  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  ahth/ayth  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be  seen  that 
birds,  setting  off  in  conditions  favourable  to  migration  in  Scan- 
dinavia, met  strong  westerly  winds  in  advance  of  a warm  front 
moving  up  the  North  Sea.  Fair  Isle  recorded  a big  influx  of  Tur- 
didae, a few  Continental  Robins  and  a Great  Grey  Shrike,  with  a 
Chaffinch  of  the  Central  European  form  (F.  c.  hortensis)  and  a 
Little  Bunting  next  day.  At  the  Isle  of  May  thousands  of  Black- 
birds, Redwings  and  Fieldfares  with  several  hundred  Song 
Thrushes  were  recorded.  At  Monks’  House  Fieldfares  were  the 
most  numerous  species.  At  Spurn  Starlings  (2,000  + ),  Redwings 
(1.200  + 1 and  Fieldfares  (1,000  + ) predominated.  At  Gibraltar 
Point  Redwings  (1,000  + ),  Fieldfares  and  Starlings  (i,ooo’s)  pre- 
dominated and  300  Woodpigeons  came  on  the  28th.  In  view  of 
the  movement  that  was  going  on  it  seems  possible  that  these  were 
immigrants  from  the  Continent.  At  Cley  Starlings,  Blackbirds, 
Redwings  and  Fieldfares  all  arrived  in  enormous  numbers. 

Immigration  continued  on  a reduced  scale  for  the  next  eight 
days,  being'noted  chiefly  at  Spurn,  Gibraltar  Point  and  Cley.  The 
Turdidae  were  less  in  evidence  except  on  the  2nd  and  the  species 
concerned  were  chiefly  Starlings,  Lapwings  and  finches.  Southerly 
coastal  passage  of  finches  and  Starlings  was  also  noted  on  most 
days.  Some  50  Carrion  Crows  passed  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  29th 
October  and  there  was  a westerly  movement  of  Rooks  and  Mea- 
dow Pipits  at  Cley  on  the  28th  and  of  Skylarks  on  the  29th.  A 
late  Blackcap  was  seen  at  Spurn  on  ist  November  and  a Black 
Redstart  and  a Great  Grey  Shrike  there  on  the  2nd. 

On  6th  November  another  very  large  scale  immigration  took 
place.  It  was  noted  at  Monks’  House  on  a moderate  scale  on  the 
previous  day,  but  the  main  centre  of  it  appears  to  have  been  from 
Spurn  to  Gibraltar  Point.  The  birds  came  in  on  a strong  north- 
easterly wind  following  a calm  day  on  the  5th  when  little  migra- 
tion was  seen.  At  Spurn  2,000+  Blackbirds  were  estimated  to  be 
on  the  peninsula  with  smaller  numbers  of  Starlings  (ca.  600),  Red- 
wings, Fieldfares,  Skylarks  and  finches,  and  a late  Garden  Warbler 
and  a Great  Grey  Shrike.  They  started  to  arrive  between  7.0  and 
8.0  a.m.  On  the  following  day  a Blackcap,  a very  late  Red-backed 
Shrike,  a Chiffchaff,  a Lapland  Bunting  and  a Bluethroat  were 
recorded.  .\t  Gibraltar  Point,  too.  Blackbirds  predominated  (ca. 
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2,000  on  the  Nature  Reserve)  with  large  numbers  of  Starlings, 
Redwings  and  Lapwings  and  smaller  numbers  of  Chaffinches  and 
Bramblings.  Very  large  numbers  of  Blackbirds  were  noted  on  the 
W'ash  on  the  7th,  a large  W.S.W.  passage  crossing  the  Wash  at 
sunset  from  Snettisham  beach.  Over  2,000  were  counted  in  eight 
minutes  over  a narrow  front.  Only  the  fringe  of  the  movement 
appears  to  have  reached  Cley.  Large  numbers  of  Redwings  and  a 
fall  of  Woodcock  were  noted  there  on  the  6th  but  only  a moderate 
increase  of  Blackbirds.  A moderate  immigration  of  Blackbirds  was 
also  noted  at  Walberswick,  Suffolk. 

On  the  previous  evening,  5th  November,  D.  A.  Vleugel  observed 
a number  of  Turdidae,  principally  Blackbirds,  leaving  the  Dutch 
coast  at  the  Hague.  This  observation,  unique  in  the  observer’s 
experience,  was  made  during  the  fifteen  minutes  following  sunset. 
The  birds  left  the  coast  flying  in  a W.S.W.  direction. 

Of  the  282  Blackbirds  ringed  at  Spurn  on  6th  November,  three 
were  recovered  in  the  next  four  months.  One  was  recorded  in 
Lancashire  on  17th  November  and  another  in  Lincolnshire  in  early 
March  1955 — wintering  in  Britain  according  to  plan.  The  third, 
however,  which  was  recovered  only  four  days  later  (loth  Novem- 
ber) near  Oldenburg  in  Western  Germany  must  produce  a feeling 
of  decent  humility  in  the  present  author  and,  he  hopes,  in  other 
students  of  bird-migration. 

Blackbirds  ringed  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  6th  and  7th  November 
were  recovered  in  Varmland,  S.  Sweden,  and  near  Utrecht,  Hol- 
land, during  the  first  half  of  April  1955. 

Later  observations  are  rather  scattered,  many  of  the  Observa- 
tories no  longer  being  continuously  manned.  Noteworthy  are  an 
arrival  of  ca.  500  Blackbirds  and  a Pine  Grosbeak  (see  antea,  pp. 
133-134)  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  8th  November,  a large  arrival  at 
Fair  Isle  of  Blackbirds  and  Redwings  on  the  same  day,  a large 
westerly  passage  of  Lapwings  at  Cley  on  the  9th  and  a movement 
of  Lapwings,  Fieldfares  and  Blackbirds  at  Spurn  on  the  i6th. 

Ill SUM.MARY  OF  MOVEMENTS 

A — Spring 

March  2ist-28th:  Southerly  passage  of  Chaffinches  etc.  at  Spurn 
and  Gibraltar  Point. 

April;  Westerly  weather.  Little  movement. 

May  ist-5th;  Cyclonic  drift  to  all  stations. 

May  6th-i2th:  Redetermined  passage  and  anticyclonic  drift  from 
S.E.  Europe. 

May  i3th-3ist:  Little  movement. 


B — Autumn 
See  Tables  i,  2 and  3. 


TABLE  I.  DRIFT  MOVEMENTS  TO  BRITAIN 
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TABLE  2.  COASTAL  PASSAGE  PEAK  MOVEMENTS. 


(Note  : — Smaller  scale  passage  movements  noted  on  many  days  from  early 

August) . 


Date  of  movement 

Monks’  House 

spurn 

Gibraltar 

Point 

Cley 

[westerly) 

Aug.  26th  ... 

XX 

27th 

XX 

X 

,,  28th  ... 

X 

XXXX 

29th 

XXX 

,,  30th 

X 

XXX 

,,  31st 

XXX 

Sept.  3rd-5th 

XX 

Sept,  iith 

X 

XXXX 

,,  1 2th 

XXX 

XXX 

..  13th  

XX 

XX 

,,  14th 

XX 

15th  

X 

,,  i6th 

X 

Sept.  17th... 

XX 

Sept.  23rd... 

X 

XX 

25th 

XXX 

,,  29th 

XX 

Oct.  2nd'4th 

XX 

8th  

XX 

I5th-i6th 

XX 

XXX 

TABLE  3.  IMMIGRATIONS  OF  WINTER  VISITORS. 


Period 

Date  of 
movement 

Fair 

Isle 

Isle  of 
May 

Monks’ 

House 

spurn 

Gibraltar 

Point 

Cley 

Sept.  20th- 
Oct.  15  th 

Oct.  8th 

XXXX 

Oct.  i5th-26th 

15  th 
1 6th 
17th 

XX 

XXX 

XXXX 

XX 

X 

XXX 

XXX 

Oct.  27th- 
mid-Nov. 

27th 

28th-5th 

5th-6th 

8th 

XXX 

XXX 

XXXX 

XX 

x.x 

XXX 

X 

XXXX 

XXX 

XX 

kk 

x.x 
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IV DISCUSSION 

Study  of  the  migrational  movements  recorded  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Britain  in  autumn  1954  confirms  the  general  picture  that  was 
found  in  1953  (see  antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  423-431),  that  there  are 
four  kinds  of  autumn  migrants,  viz:  — 

i.  Drift  migrants  across  the  North  Sea. 
ii.  Migrants  from  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

Hi.  Coastal  passage  migrants, 
iv.  Winter  immigrants  to  Britain. 

A study  of  the  drift  movements  across  the  North  Sea  in  1954 
reveals  a feature  that  may  well  be  constant.  It  is  true  of  1953  as 
well  as  of  1954,  but  the  results  of  many  seasons’  work  will  be 
necessary  to  show  whether  it  is  always  so.  This  feature  is  that 
drifts  of  the  cyclonic  type  (i.e.  on  easterly  winds  to  the  north  of 
a depression)  most  usually  bring  birds  to  the  more  northerly 
stations.  Drifts  of  the  anticyclonic  type  (i.e.  on  easterly  winds  to 
the  south  of  an  anticyclone)  bring  falls  of  birds  to  all  or  any  of  the 
Observatories  according  to  the  location  of  the  anticyclone.  This  is 
shown  by  examination  of  the  summary  above  of  autumn  drift  move- 
ments in  1954.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  cyclonic  drifts 
usually  take  place  in  advance  of  a depression  or  of  a front  that  is 
moving  fairly  rapidly  northwards  up  the  North  Sea.  This  move- 
ment of  the  depression  may,  as  it  were,  push  the  birds  before  itself 
while  at  the  same  time  drifting  them  westwards,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  carried  up  into  the  north-west  corner  of  the  North 
Sea.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen  if  drift  originates,  as  it 
so  often  does,  from  the  sea-crossing  of  the  Skagerrak.  It  may, 
however,  be  that  a false  picture  is  given  by  the  fact  that  both  of 
the  northernmost  Observatories  happen  to  be  on  islands.  An  island 
acts  as  the  focal  point  for  drifted  birds  from  a wide  catchment 
area,  the  birds  altering  course  to  make  their  landfall  on  the  island 
as  soon  as  they  sight  it.  Birds  approaching  a coastline,  by  con- 
trast, are  attracted  by  no  such  focal  point  and  make  their  landfalls 
on  a broad  front.  Moreover  birds  landing  on  a small  island  are 
forced  to  rest  within  the  confines  of  a relatively  small  area  and  are 
therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  recorded  by  the  observers  on  the 
island.  Birds  landing  on  the  mainland  may  soon  move  inland  and 
in  any  case,  being  less  concentrated,  are  easily  overlooked.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  minor  movements — and  cyclonic  movements, 
since  the  conditions  leading  to  them  are  usually  of  brief  duration  as 
the  depression  or  front  moves  on  its  course,  are  usually  on  a small 
scale — are  often  overlooked  and  go  unrecorded  at  mainland 
Observatories. 

A feature  of  the  drift  migrations  recorded  in  autumn  1934  which 
has  not  been  recorded,  or  only  rarely  recorded,  in  recent  seasons 
was  that  a number  of  cyclonic  drifts  appear  to  have  had  their 
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origin  along  the  west  coast  of  Norway  rather  than  at  the  Skager- 
rak  sea-crossing  and  southward.  Examples  of  this  occurred  on 
20th  August  (see  Fig.  i)  and  on  the  25th,  also  on  17th  and  21st 
September.  All  of  these  movements  were  noted  principally  at  Fair 
Isle. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  large  number  of  Barred 
Warblers  recorded  in  autumn  1954  (see  Table  4). 


TABLE  4.  iiARREl)  WaRBLERS  IN  AUTUMN  I954. 


Date 

Fair 

Isle 

Isle  of 
M ay 

Monks’ 

House 

Spurn 

Gibraltar 

Point 

Cley 

Aug.  loth 

I 

Aug.  1 8th- 19th 

I 

2 

Aug.  20th-22nd 

> 

1 

1 

2 

■Aug.  23rd-24th 

I 

3 

Aug.  25th-26th 

2 

3 

.\.ug.  28th-29th 

I 

1 

Sept.  3rd-4th 

3 

Sept.  7th 

1 

1 

Sept.ioth 

I 

Sept.  22nd 

I 

1-2 

Oct.  8th 

1 

The  Barred  Warbler  is  not  a northern  species  and,  apart  from  a 
few  pairs  in  the  Oslofjord  region,  does  not  breed  in  Norway,  its 
breeding  range  being  more  Baltic  and  central  European.  In  view 
of  the  generally  westerly  character  of  the  weather  in  autumn  1954 
it  is  remarkable  that  such  a large  number  should  have  reached 
Britain.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  most  of  the  birds  occurred 
in  the  last  eleven  days  of  August,  the  period  when  the  only  large- 
scale  anticyclonic  drift  of  the  autumn  took  place. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  that  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  with 
a rather  similar  distribution  was  recorded  at  the  East  Coast  Obser- 
vatories only  once  (at  Spurn  on  8th  October)  and  the  Yellow-Ijrowed 
Warbler,  a bird  with  a far  eastern  breeding-range  but  one  that 
has  been  recorded  rather  regularly  at  the  East  Coast  Observatories 
in  recent  years,  was  noted  only  at  Fair  Isle  (a  single  bird  on  2nd 
October). 

Coastal  passage,  particularly  of  Swallows,  was  noted  on  a much 
larger  scale  in  1954  than  in  1953  and  with  a much  greater  degree 
of  coincidence  between  the  peak  movements  seen  at  the  different 
Observatories.  The  autumn  of  1954  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  number  of  wet  and  windy  days.  It  is  probable  that  these  days 
inhibited  movement  and  that  changes  to  clearer  skies  and  lighter 
winds  (see  Fig.  3)  released  these  big  movements  of  migrants  that 
had  previously  been  held  up  by  the  bad  weather. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  Hooded 
Crows  which  was  noted  at  Spurn,  Gibraltar  Point  and  elseAvhere 
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on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  at  Cley.  Cuckoos,  too,  were  noted 
as  being'  unusually  scarce  at  Spurn. 

To  sum  up  the  pattern  of  mig'ration  in  1954  as  observed  at  the 
East  Coast  Observatories — in  spring'  the  “col”  conditions  that 
lead  to  larg'e-scale  drift  did  not  develop  and  only  during'  ist-5th 
May  was  drift  (of  the  cyclonic  type)  noted.  Anticyclonic  drift 
during^  8th-i2th  May  did  not  bring-  any  big'  falls  of  birds  on  the 
East  Coast.  In  autumn  the  weather  was  consistently  westerly  and 
unusually  wet.  The  only  anticyclonic  drift  occurred  on  2ist-22nd 
Aug-ust,  but  a number  of  cyclonic  drifts  were  noted.  Hold-ups  of 
coastal  passag-e-mig-rants  followed  by  larg-e  peak  movements  were 
recorded.  Major  immig-rations  of  winter  visitors  were  recorded  on 
October  8th,  i5th-i7th  and  27th  and  on  November  5th-6th  and  8th. 
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Cley.  Full  information  was  sent  by  the  Dungeness  Observatory. 
Many  movements  were  recorded  there,  but  to  have  described  them 
all  would  greatly  have  increased  the  length  and  complexity  of  this 
paper.  Only  those,  therefore,  which  appear  to  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  happenings  further  north  are  described  here. 


APPENDIX — Scientific  names  of  species  mentioned  in  the  text 


Heron  (Ardea  cinerea) 

Little  Egret  (Egretta  garzetta) 

Squacco  Heron  (Ardeola  ralloides) 
Spoonbill  {Platalea  leucorodia) 

Baikal  Teal  {Anas  formosa) 

Pintail  {Anas  acuta) 

Kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus) 

Lapwing  {V anellus  vanellus) 

Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola) 

Stilt  Sandpiper  {Micropalama 
himantopus) 

Spotted  Redshank  {Tringa  erythropus) 
Dowitcher  {Limnodromus  griseus) 
Little  Stint  {Calidris  minuta) 

Temminck’s  Stint  {Calidris 
temminckii) 

Curlew  Sandpiper  {Calidris  testacea) 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tryngites 
subruficollis) 


Grasshopper  Warbler  {Locustella 
ncevia) 

Aquatic  Warbler  {Acrocephalus 
paludicola) 

Icterine  Warbler  {Hippolais  icterina) 

Blackcap  {Sylvia  atricapilla) 

Barred  Warbler  {Sylvia  nisoria) 

Garden  Warbler  {Sylvia  borin) 

Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis) 

Siberian  Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia 
curruca  blythi) 

Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus 
trochilus) 

Chiffchaff  {Phylloscopus  collybita) 

Wood  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  sibilatrix) 

Arctic  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  borealis) 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  {Phylloscopus 
inornatus) 

Goldcrest  {Regulus  regulus) 
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Ruff  {Philomachus  pugnax) 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  (Phalaropus 
tricolor) 

Little  Gull  {Larus  minutus) 

Black  Tern  {Chlidonias  niger) 
Woodpigeon  {Columba  palmnbus) 
Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorus) 

Wryneck  (Jynx  torquilla) 

Short-toed  Lark  [Calandrella 
brachydactyla) 

Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis) 

Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 

House  Martin  {Delichon  urbica) 
Carrion  Crow  {Corvus  corone) 

Hooded  Crow  {Corvus  cornix) 

Rook  {Corvus  frugilegus) 

Jackdaw  {Corvus  moncdula) 

Northern  Treecreeper  {Ccrthia  /. 
familiaris) 

Black-bellied  Dipper  {Cinclus  c. 
cinclus) 

Siberian  Thrush  {Turdus  sibiricus) 
Fieldfare  {Turdus  pilaris) 

Song  Thrush  {Turdus  philomclos) 
Redwing  {Turdus  musicus) 

Ring  Ouzel  {Turdus  torquatus) 
Blackbird  {Turdus  merula) 

Wheatear  {CEnanlhc  oenanthc) 
Whinchat  {Saxicola  rubctra) 

Redstart  {Phcenicurus  phaenicurus) 
Black  Redstart  {Phcenicurus  ochruros) 
Bluethroat  {Cyanosylvia  svecica) 

Continental  Robin  {Erithacus  r. 
rubecula) 


Firecrest  {Regulus  ignicapillus) 

Spotted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  striata) 
Pied  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  hypoleuca) 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa 
parva) 

Continental  Dunnock  {Prunella  m. 
modularis) 

Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  pratcnsis) 

Tawny  Pipit  {Anthus  campestris) 

Tree  Pipit  {Anthus  trivialis) 
Red-throated  Pipit  {Anthus  cervinus) 
Pied/White  Wagtail  {Motacilla  alba) 
Yellow  Wagtail  {Motacilla  flava) 

Yellow-headed  Wagtail  {Motacilla 
citreola) 

Great  Grey  Shrike  {Lanius  excubitor) 
Red-backed  Shrike  {Lanius  collurio) 
Starling  {Sturnus  vulgaris) 

Goldfiinch  {Carduelis  carduclis) 

Siskin  {Carduclis  spinus) 

Linnet  {Carduclis  cannabina) 

Greenland  Redpoll  {Carduclis  flammca 
rostrata) 

Scarlet  Grosbeak  {Carpodacus 
erylhrinus) 

Pine  Grosbeak  {Pinicola  enucleator) 
Chaffinch  {Fringilla  coelebs) 

Brambling  {Fringilla  montifringilla) 
Ortolan  Bunting  {Fmberiza  hortulana) 
Little  Bunting  {Fmberiza  pusilla) 

Lapland  Bunting  {Calcarius 
lapponicus) 

Snow  Bunting  {Plectrophcnax 
nivalis) 


SPECIAL  REVIEW 

By  D.  D.  Harber 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  Under  the  general 

editorship  of  G.  P.  Dementiev  and  N.  A.  Gladkov.  {State  Pub- 
lishers "'Soviet  Science”,  Moscow,  1951-54).  6 vols.  (In  Russian). 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  5 (1954;  803  pages)* 

Volumes  5 and  6 are  devoted  to  the  Passerines.  It  is  to  be  noted 
with  regret  that  the  present  volume  shows  little  evidence  of  recent 
study  of  many  of  the  birds  which  it  covers.  Moreover,  it  contains 
an  undue  number  of  careless  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  which  could  surely  have  easily  been  eliminated. 

The  Corvidae  are  by  A.  K.  Rustamov.  The  Raven  [Corvus 
corax)  sometimes  nests  on  towers,  belfries  and  high  buildings.  The 
race  tschusii  of  the  Rook  (C.  frugilegus)  is  rejected  and  the  typical 
race  is  given  as  extending  across  Siberia  to  Krasnoyarsk  and 
Minusinsk.  The  birds  of  eastern  Siberia  and  northern  Mongolia 
belong  to  another  race,  centralis,  separated  by  Tugarinov  in  1928. 
However,  the  author  suggests  that  this  is  a hardly  distinguishable 
form  very  similar  to  the  race  pastinator  which  is  shown  on  the  map 
as  inhabiting  Japan  only,  but  which,  according  to  the  text,  is  also 
found  in  Korea,  part  of  Manchuria  and  part  of  China.  Although 
they  do  a certain  amount  of  harm.  Rooks  “on  the  whole  are  birds 
unquestionably  useful  to  agriculture  and  forestry”.  The  typical 
race  of  the  Magpie  {Pica  p.  pica)  is  found  in  the  Soviet  Union 
• only  in  the  extreme  south-west.  Most  of  the  rest  of  European 
Russia  is  occupied  by  the  race  fennorum  which  meets  the  race 
bactriana  to  the  east  of  Kostroma,  Tambov  and  Kharkov.  By 
■some  mischance  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Jay  {Gar- 
< ruins  glandarius)  gives  the  British  race,  rufitergum,  as  inhabiting 
not  only  England  and  Scotland  but  also  the  central  Urals!  This 
•species  also  is  regarded  as  in  general  useful  to  Man  except  that  the 
author  suspects  that  it  may  do  some  harm  by  destroying  the  nests 
of  small  insectivorous  birds. 

The  Thick-billed  Nutcracker  {Nucifraga  c.  caryocatactes)  breeds 
as  far  east  as  the  Urals.  But  it  is  stated  little  is  known  about  the 
details  of  its  nesting  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  authorities  quoted 
are  Menzbier  (1895),  Niethammer  and  The  Handbook.  The 
'Slender-billed  Nutcracker  (Ah  c.  macrorhynchus)  breeds  from  the 
'Urals  to  the  Far  East.  This  bird  thus  occupies  a huge  area  within 
which  it  is  described  as  common  or  abundant  in  a number  of  local- 
ities. It  is  therefore  all  the  more  surprising  to  learn  that  its  nest 
has  not  been  described  and  that  the  number  of  eggs  it  lays  remains 
unknown.  Subsidiary  foods  of  this  bird  are  various  berries,  small 
'Passerines  and  their  eggs,  certain  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

* Discussions  of  the  contents  of  volumes  1,  2,  3 and  4 appeared  in  previous 
issues  on  pages  221-224,  268-276,  313-319,  343-348  and  404-410. 
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The  Sturnidae  are  by  E.  P.  Spangenbergf.  The  Starlings  (Stiirnus 
vulgaris)  is  regarded  as  a useful  bird  by  the  Russians  owing  to  the 
number  of  insect  pests  which  it  eats.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
northern  parts  of  their  range  and  also  in  the  Moscow,  Kalinin  and 
Yaroslav  districts  most  Starlings  breed  in  nesting-boxes  specially 
put  out  for  them.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling  (S.  roseus)  is 
highly  esteemed  owing  to  its  habit  of  feeding  on  locusts.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  will  eat  two  and  a half  times  its  own  weight  of 
these  in  a day  and  it  has  been  seen  to  go  on  killing  them  when  it 
could  eat  no  more.  True,  after  the  young  have  flown  it  will  visit 
orchards  and  eat  grapes  “but  only  if  the  vineyards  are  not  protected 
by  Man”.  Foods  of  this  species  not  mentioned  in  The  Handbook 
are  spiders,  molluscs  and  the  seeds,  stalks  and  leaves  of  weeds. 

The  Oriolidae  are  by  M.  N.  Korelov.  The  Golden  Oriole  (Oriohis 
oriolus)  “is  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  of  our  fauna’’,  despite  its 
fruit-eating  habits.  It  will  establish  itself  in  the  plantations 
designed  for  purposes  of  field  protection  and  in  public  parks  and 
gardens  and  will  eat  enormous  numbers  of  insects. 

The  Fringillidae  start  with  the  hawfinches  by  N.  N.  Gorchakov- 
skaya.  The  races  verticalis  and  japonicns  of  the  Hawfinch  (Cocco- 
thraustes  coccothraust.es)  are  rejected.  The  rest  of  this  family  are 
by  the  late  L.  B.  Boehme  (Berne).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  includes 
a sub-heading,  song,  under  the  heading  “Field-characteristics’’. 
The  range  of  the  Siskin  {Carduelis  spimcs)  consists  of  two  separate 
areas:  one  extending  from  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  far  as  Omsk  and  the  other  in  the  Far  East.  Between  them  there 
are  only  a few  isolated  colonies.  Despite  the  common  occurrence 
of  this  species,  “its  ecology  and  breeding  have  been  studied  very 
inadequately’’.  The  typical  race  of  the  Twite  (C.  /.  flavirostris) 
breeds  in  the  tundras  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  where  it  is  common. 
The  Serin  [Serinus  canarius  serinus)  nests  along  the  whole  western 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  1948  and  1949  breeding  occurred 
near  Kiev. 

The  Siberian  Bullfinch  {Uragus  sibiricus)  is  given  as  a genuine 
wild  visitor  to  Britain  (Sussex)  on  the  authority  of  Molineux  (1930), 
but  this  record  (3  shot.  Little  Common,  near  Bexhill,  nth  Feb- 
ruary 1919)  has  quite  rightly  never  been  accepted  in  this  country. 
The  typical  race  of  the  Bullfinch  [Pyrrhula  p.  pyrrhida)  extends 
across  Siberia  to  southern  Yakutia.  The  incubation  period  of  the 
typical  race  of  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak  [Carpodacus  e.  erythrinus)  is 
13-14  days.  According  to  the  observations  of  Blagosklonov  the 
young  are  fed  by  the  male,  who  also  feeds  the  female,  and  the 
fledgling  period  is  14-17  days.  The  typical  race  of  the  Pine  Gros- 
beak [Pinicola  e.  enucleator)  breeds  in  the  Soviet  Union  only  on 
the  Kola  Peninsula  and  in  northern  Karelia.  Other  forms  extend 
across  Siberia  and  reach  as  far  south  in  the  mountains  as  Mon- 
golia. The  incubation  period  of  the  Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirosira) 
is  said  to  be  14-16  days.  The  Scottish  Crossbill  (L.  c.  scotica)  is 
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considered  a race  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill  (L.  pytyopsittacus).  How- 
ever, the  map  showing'  the  distribution  of  this  latter  species  does 
not  show  Scotland  as  part  of  its  breeding'  area  and  the  Scottish 
race  is  made  to  inhabit  the  eastern  waters  of  the  North  Sea!  The 
breeding'  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill  has  been  “insufficiently  studied 
and  there  are  no  precise  data’’.  We  are  told  that  the  Crossbill  (L. 
ciirvirostra)  does  not  extend  so  far  north  in  Siberia  as  in  Europe 
“yielding-,  apparently  the  northern  zone  of  the  taiga  to  the  Two- 
barred  Crossbill,  with  which  it  meets  only  in  places  (Portenko, 
1937)’’.  But  the  maps  of  the  two  species  show  the  area  of  the  Two- 
barred  Crossbill  (L.  leucoptera  bifasciata)  as  largely  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  Crossbill  and,  on  the  whole,  as  extending  less  far 
to  the  north  except  in  the  region  of  two  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Lena.  The  Two-barred  Crossbill  has  nested  in  the  Moscow  district 
and  elsewhere  in  European  Russia  to  the  south  of  its  normal  range. 
In  Siberia  it  reaches  the  Lena  and  the  Amur.  It  appears  to  be 
most  numerous  over  the  eastern  part  of  its  range.  It  is  stated 
that  its  breeding  has  been  very  little  studied  and  this  certainly 
>seems  to  be  the  case  since  the  only  nest  described  is  one  found  near 
'Moscow  in  igi6.  Its  food  includes  small  numbers  of  aphides, 
'Spiders,  caterpillars,  etc. 

The  Chaffinch  (Fringilla  coelebs),  where  suitable  conditions  exist, 

1 occupies  first  place  as  regards  numbers  amongst  the  small  birds  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Brambling  (F.  montifringilla)  nests  as  far 
hsouth  as  the  Moscow  district.  The  Ploceidae  are  by  A.  M.  Sudilov- 
'skaya.  The  House  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  is  regarded  as 
oconsiderably  less  harmful  to  agriculture  than  the  Tree  Sparrow  (P. 
■montamis)  which  is  a very  numerous  species  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
IHowever,  something  is  said  in  favour  even  of  the  latter  as  a des- 
ttroyer  of  insects  and  weed  seeds. 

The  Emberizidae  are  regarded  as  a family  and  are,  except  for 
irwo  vagrants  from  America  which  will  not  concern  us  here,  by  E. 
IP.  Spangenberg  and  A.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  It  is  very  doubtful 
'whether  the  Corn  Bunting  {Emberiza  calandra)  breeds  in  south- 
’ west  Siberia  as  stated  in  The  Handbook.  It  is  unclear  whether  it 
1 loes  so  on  the  lower  Volga  as  there  is  apparently  little  information 
[concerning  its  status  in  this  district  since  Eversmann  (1866).  The 
I otal  number  of  Yellowhammers  (F.  citrinella)  in  the  Soviet  Union 
'S  stated  to  be  “enormous’’.  But  when  its  breeding  times  in  Euro- 
jean Russia  are  given  the  authorities  quoted  are  dated  i8g8,  1917, 
1:879,  19^ ’f)  ^9^3  1904.  The  Pine  Bunting  (F.  leucocephala) 

apparently  does  not  nest  in  Europe,  its  area  being  eastwards  from 
he  Urals  and  including  Sakhalin.  Its  total  numbers  are  “very 
onsiderable’’,  but  little  is  known  about  its  breeding. 

The  Red-headed  Bunting  (F.  briiniceps)  has  been  found  in  the 
areeding-season  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  this  apparently  being  the  western  limit  of  its  range. 
Over  most  of  its  area  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds.  The  young 
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are  fed  with  insects,  but  the  adults  eat  seeds  and  grain.  The 
Yellow-breasted  Bunting"  [E.  aureola)  has  an  incubation-period  of 
13  days  and  the  young-  leave  the  nest  when  13-14  days  old.  There 
is  very  little  known  about  its  food,  but  according  to  Pavlov  (1948) 
it  feeds  exclusively  on  insects  and  their  larvae  during  the  breeding- 
season.  The  Cirl  Bunting  [E.  cirlus)  has  not  recently  been  reliably 
recorded  in  the  Soviet  Union  though  there  are  a few  old  records, 
some  of  breeding.  The  Ortolan  Bunting  [E.  hortulana)  does  not 
nest  in  Tadzhikistan  and  Uzbekistan.  Its  numbers  in  its  breeding- 
area  are  “enormous”.  The  East  Siberian  Meadow  Bunting  [E. 
cioides  castaneiceps)  breeds,  it  is  stated,  throughout  eastern  China. 
The  Handbook  gives  China  only  as  its  wintering  area,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  present  work  it  is  sedentary  though  some  descend  into 
the  valleys  in  winter.  The  authors  give  the  Japanese  form  {E.  c. 
ciopsis)  as  having  been  obtained  in  Yorkshire  in  1886  whereas,  of 
course,  this  bird  which  still,  apparently,  maintains  a (precarious) 
position  on  the  British  List  was  of  the  former  race.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Japanese  form  is  also  given  as  sedentary. 

The  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  Rustic  Bunting  {E.  rustica) 
includes  the  Aleutians  in  its  breeding  range  whereas  the  text  gives 
these  islands  only  as  a locality  where  it  has  occurred  casually. 
Manchuria,  Korea,  Japan  and  eastern  China  are  given  as  the  win- 
tering area  of  this  species  and  it  is  stated  to  occur  in  Persia  and 
central  Asia  only  as  a casual  visitor.  Unfortunately,  as  is  the  case 
with  a number  of  other  species  in  this  volume,  the  wintering  area 
is  not  marked  on  the  map.  According  to  Portenko  (1939)  both 
sexes  of  the  Little  Bunting  {E.  pusilla)  incubate.  The  Western  and 
Eastern  Large-billed  Reed  Buntings  are  united  to  form  a single 
race,  E.  schoenicliis  intermedia.  In  the  Soviet  Union  this  race 
breeds  in  Moldavia,  the  southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Portenko,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Caucasus.  This 
race  is  stated  to  be  sedentary  in  the  Balkans  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  so  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lapland  Bunting  {Calcariiis  lapponicus)  breeds  on  Jan  Mayen 
and  Franz  Josef  Land.  Mikheiev  (1939)  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  information  given  about  the  breeding  of  this  species.  He 
studied  it  in  the  Timan  tundra  and  its  incubation  period  (apparently 
in  this  locality)  is  given  as  10  days  while  Gizenko  on  the  Taimyr 
Peninsula  found  it  only  8-9  days.  The  heading  “Field-character- 
istics” is  left  out  of  the  account  of  the  typical  race  of  the  Snow 
Bunting  (Plectrophenax  11.  nivalis).  In  that  of  the  race  towns- 
endi  there  is  such  a heading,  but  the  authors  confine  the  informa- 
tion given  under  it  to  the  unhelpful  remark  that  the  field-charac-  ( 
teristics  of  this  form  “are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  nominate 
sub-species”. 

The  Alaudidae  are  the  work  of  I.  B.  Volchanctski.  These  birds,  > 
he  points  out,  destroy  many  insect  pests  and  are  thus  most  useful.  * 
True,  they  will  also  eat  grain  but,  as  a rule,  “rarelv  and  in  verv 
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small  quantities”.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  take 
it  from  normally  growings  crops  and  when  they  take  it  from  the 
ground  ‘‘they  do  only  good  by  seriously  competing  with  rodents”. 
Again,  weed  seeds  will  pass  through  larks  unchanged  and  thus 
attain  a wider  distribution,  but  ‘‘modern  methods  of  combating 
weeds  are  aimed,  among  other  things,  at  not  allowing  weeds  to 
seed  and  they  also  foresee  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  all  their 
reserve  growing  places”. 

The  Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis)  properly  belongs  to  the  steppe 
zone  but  has  extended  its  range  north  into  the  forest  zone  with  the 
growth  of  agriculture.  Incubation  is  stated  to  last  14  days  though 
The  Handbook  gives  ii.  The  Crested  Lark  (Galerida  cristata)  is 
sedentary  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  less  than  144 
days  in  the  year  (Stanchinski,  1926).  It  is  much  more  common 
near  human  habitation  than  in  the  open  steppe.  Details  are  given 
of  the  insects  etc.  found  eaten  by  Short-toed  Lark  [Calandrella 
hrachydactyla)  in  various  localities.  Similar  data  are  given  under 
other  species  of  larks.  There  is  evidence  that  this  bird  can  go  for 
months  without  water.  But  where  water  is  present  it  will  visit  it 
regularly  and,  like  certain  other  larks,  it  will  even  drink  saline 
water.  Since  it  inhabits  mainly  uncultivated  land  it  is  ‘‘useful  by 
destroyng  insect  pests  in  their  reserves”. 

The  Black  Lark  [Melanocorypha  yeltoniensis)  in  winter  moves 
far  from  its  breeding  area,  not  only  to  the  south  but  also  to  the 
north.  There  are  several  winter  records  for  the  Moscow  district. 
There  are  more  males  than  females  of  this  species.  Its  incubation 
period  is  15-16  days.  The  White-winged  Lark  (M.  leucoptera)  is  in 
general  less  numerous  than  other  larks  though  it  appears  in  large 
flocks  on  migration  and  in  winter.  The  female  alone  incubates  and 
the  period  is  12  days.  From  80%  to  90%  of  its  food  in  summer 
consists  of  insect  pests.  The  female  only  of  the  Calandra  Lark 
(M.  calandra)  incubates,  the  period  being  16  days.  The  young  are 
fed  in  the  nest  for  10  days.  Reshetnik  (1937)  states  that  unripe 
grain  has  been  found  in  birds  of  this  species.  But  no  one  has  ever 
seen  them  knock  down  or  bend  over  the  stalks  of  cereals  and  peck 
out  the  grain.  Evidently  it  is  only  possible  for  them  to  do  this  in 
the  case  of  very  low-growing  cereals  or  if  the  latter  have  been 
already  flattened  by  another  agency.  Therefore  they  can  do  no 
serious  harm  and  they  destroy  a multitude  of  insect  pests.  The 
Shore  Lark  (Eremophila  alpestris  flava)  is  stated  to  breed  as  far 
north  as  the  north  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya  though  the  map  shows 
only  the  south  island  as  occupied.  It  will  sometimes  build  a com- 
pletely open  nest  under  a hillock. 

The  Motacillidae  are  by  N.  A.  Gladkov.  The  typical  race  of  the 
Grey  Wagtail  (^Motacilla  c.  cinerea)  breeds  in  the  Soviet  Union 
only  in  the  Carpathians,  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  The  race 
caspica  [melanope)  breeds  from  the  Pechora  eastwards  across 
Siberia.  Little  study  seems  to  have  been  given  to  any  of  the  three 
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races  of  the  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  {M.  citreola)  breeding  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  eastern  boundaries  of  the  area  of  the  typical 
race  have  not  been  fully  worked  out.  In  the  northern  part  of  its 
area,  where  it  is  common,  it  is  a bird  of  the  tundra  but  in  the 
southern  part  it  inhabits  the  alpine  zone  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
forest  zone  of  mountains  and  here  it  is  more  or  less  sporadic.  It 
lays  4-5  eggs,  but  little  is  known  about  its  breeding  dates  and 
nothing  about  its  incubation.  All  that  is  known  about  its  food  is 
that  Buturlin  (1913)  found  various  insects  in  one  which  he 
obtained. 

Details  are  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  various  races  of 
M.  flava.  However,  it  is  suggested  that  the  situation  with  regards 
to  these  needs  clarification  and  that  eventually  a number  will  per- 
haps have  to  be  merged  together.  M.  /.  Jutea  and  M.  /.  taivana 
cannot,  it  is  stated,  be  considered  as  sub-species  of  M.  flava  since 
they  have  common  areas  with  some  of  these  latter.  Consequently 
they  are  regarded  as  forming  a distinct  species  (M.  liitea)  of  which 
our  Yellow  Wagtail  (M.  /.  flavissima)  is  considered  a race.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a very  striking  coincidence  between 
the  area  of  Sykes’s  Wagtail  (M.  /.  heema)  and  that  of  M.  /.  lutea. 

The  wintering  area  of  Richard’s  Pipit  [Anthus  richardi)  is  stated 
to  be  India,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  southern  China  (the  Philippines 
are  also  included  on  the  map  though  not  mentioned  in  the  text). 
More  westerly  winter  occurrences,  though  numerous,  are  regarded 
as  casual.  Although  this  species  breeds  mainly  in  damp  localities 
it  does  so  also  in  dry  valleys  on  the  Vitim  plateau.  This  is  in 
places  a very  common  bird,  but  “the  circumstances  of  incubation 
and  its  length  remain  unknown”.  The  Tawny  Pipit  (.4.  campes- 
tris)  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  Chernigov,  Kursk  and  V’oronezh 
districts.  The  author  js  not  certain  whether  it  breeds  in  the  Tula 
district  (about  100  miles  south  of  Moscow).  A separate  race,  god- 
lewskii  larger  than  the  others,  occupies  the  area  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Transbaikalia. 

The  Tree  Pipit  [A.  trivialis)  has  recently  (Vaskovski,  1951  been 
found  breeding  as  far  east  as  the  upper  Indigirka  and  Kolyma. 
Accurate  information  about  the  distribution  of  the  Pechora  Pipit 
[A.  gustavi)  is  “very  meagre”.  In  fact  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties for  its  breeding  on  the  Pechora  seem  to  be  Seebohm  and 
Harvie-Brown ! Its  numbers  are  stated  to  be  small.  A separate 
race,  menzbieri,  has  been  described  on  the  basis  of  five  specimens 
from  Lake  Khanka  (Ussuria).  The  Meadow  Pipit  {A.  prateusis) 
probably  does  not  nest  further  east  than  the  valley  of  the  Ob.  It  is 
not  given  as  breeding  in  Turkestan.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found 
nesting  in  the  Kharkov  district,  but  normally  does  not  reach  further 
south  than  the  regions  of  Moscow  and  Ryazan.  The  Red-throalcd 
Pipit  [A.  cervUius)  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  breed  on  Novaya 
Zcmlya.  A race,  rufogidaris,  has  hecn  separated  (rather  doubtfully, 
according  to  the  author)  on  the  basis  of  wing  length  and  occupies 
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the  area  west  of  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  while  the  typical  form 
ranges  east  to  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula.  Incidentally,  this  distribu- 
tion is  reversed  on  the  map.  The  author  has  evidently  studied  the 
breeding  of  this  species  in  the  field.  He  gives  its  incubation- 
period  as  “lo  days  or  a little  longer”  and  states  that  the  young 
remain  in  the  nest  13  days.  Its  food  has  hardly  been  studied.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  field-characteristics  for  all  the  pipits  are  very 
inadequate,  even  for  the  present  work.  It  is  doubful  whether  any 
species  of  pipit  could  be  correctly  identified  in  the  field  with  their 
aid. 

The  Certhiidae,  Sittidae  and  Paridae  are  the  work  of  M.  A. 
Voinstvenski.  The  area  of  the  Continental  Coal  Tit  (Partis  a.  ater) 
extends  across  Siberia  to  Kamchatka.  The  Northern  Crested  Tit 
(P.  c.  cristatus)  incubates  15-17  days  and  the  young  remain  in  the 
nest  about  three  weeks.  The  Northern  Willow  Tit  (P.  atricapillus 
borealis)  breeds  throughout  the  forest  zone  from  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Urals.  The  incubation-period  of 
the  race  russicus  of  the  Bearded  Tit  (Panunis  biarmicus)  is  15-16 
days.  The  area  of  the  Northern  Long-tailed  Tit  (Aegithalos  c. 
caudatus)  extends  across  Asia  to  Sakhalin.  Incubation  is  by  the 
female  only  and  lasts  12-13  days. 


NOTES 

Display  of  the  Cattle  Egret  — The  Handbook  records  no  display 
of  the  Cattle  Egret  (Ardeola  ibis)  except  at  nest-relief.  The  fol- 
lowing account  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

On  8th  May  1951  near  Daru,  in  eastern  Sierra  Leone,  I saw 
five  Cattle  Egrets  feeding  together  on  an  area  of  grass  by  the 
Moa  River.  I quote  from  my  notes  made  at  the  time.  “At  inter- 
vals one  or  other  advanced  walking  towards  another  bird  and 
uttered  as  it  did  so  a low  ‘kerr  kerr’,  intermixed  with  a quieter, 
rather  gabbling  noise.  The  second  bird  then  either  turned  and 
walked  away,  in  which  case  it  was  sometimes  pursued  a little 
way,  or  it  maintained  its  ground.  In  the  latter  event  a sort  of 
dance,  with  sparring,  took  place.  Each  bird  in  turn  jumped  verti- 
cally in  the  air  about  two  feet,  with  outspread  wings.  This  was 
done  in  quick  succession  three  or  four  times,  so  that  one  bird 
jumped  as  the  other  came  down.  There  was  also  a little  ineffec- 
tual bill-sparring.  On  one  occasion  the  bird  that  had  just  jumped 
came  down  on  the  other’s  back  and  a bit  of  a scuffle  followed.  This 
sparring  and  ‘dancing’  always  finished  with  one  bird  turning  and 
walking  quickly  away  in  a rather  hunched  position,  being  some- 
times followed  for  a short  distance  by  the  other.  In  the  middle  of 
this  activity  another  bird  of  the  same  species  approached  the 
group  on  the  wing,  carrying  in  its  bill  a small  branching  twig. 
As  it  got  nearer,  I could  hear  it  uttering  the  ‘kerr  kerr’  note.  It 
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landed  near  another  bird  and  dropped  the  twig"  on  the  ground  ; 
whereupon  both  indulged  in  the  ‘sparring  dance’  above  described. 
The  bird  which  brought  the  twig  had,  in  a marked  degree,  the 
appearance  of  being  in  full  breeding  plumage.  The  other  bird 
had,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  field,  no  sign  of  breeding-dress 
and  it  was  this  one  which  walked  away  after  the  ‘dance’.  Others 
in  the  party  were  more  or  less  in  breeding-plumage.” 

This  species  is  seen  in  Sierra  Leone  in  the  dry  (non-breeding) 
season.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in  May  it  migrates  to  its 
breeding-areas,  which  Bannerman  gives  as  being  mostly  north  of 
latitude  io‘’N.  (The  Birds  of  JVest  and  Equatorial  Africa,  1953, 
Vol  I,  p.  155).  ML  E.  Almond 


Golden  Eagle  at  St.  Kilda  . — At  about  9 p.m.  on  26th  May  1955 
I was  crossing  from  Gleann  Mor  to  Village  Bay,  Hirta,  St.  Kilda. 
While  I was  passing  under  Creagan  Dubh  a Peregrine  {Falco  pere- 
^rinus)  flew  out  calling  from  the  crags  of  Glacan  Conachair.  For 
a few  moments  it  flew  hither  and  thither  over  Amhuinn  Mhbr  and 
then  disappeared  over  Mullach  Mor.  Some  five  minutes  later  my 
attention  was  again  attracted  by  the  call  of  the  Peregrine  over 
the  ridge  between  Mullach  Mor  and  Conachair.  It  was  swooping 
upon  a large  bird  which  I had  no  hesitation  in  identifying  as  an 
eagle.  It  was  about  one  and  a half  times  the  length  of  the  Pere- 
grine, and  seemed  quite  unmoved  by  the  attacks,  side-slipping  to 
avoid  the  swoops.  The  birds  approached  to  within  about  300 
yards  of  my  stance,  and  I was  able  to  see  clearly  the  long  neck 
of  the  eagle  projecting  beyond  the  leading  edge  of  the  wing.  I 
noted  particularly  that  the  tail  was  squarish  and  had  none  of  the 
pointed  or  wedge-shaped  effect  of  that  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
(Haliaetiis  alhicilla).  The  only  light  parts  which  I could  distin- 
guish were  light  under  wing-coverts  at  the  bend  of  the  wing.  I 
examined  the  tail  carefully  but  saw  no  white.  The  eagle  parted 
company  with  the  Peregrine,  glided  off  and  seemed  to  descend 
upon  something  behind  the  ridge  of  Mullach  Geal.  The  Peregrine 
disappeared  over  Conachair.  At  about  10  p.m.,  together  with  two 
other  members  of  the  party,  Messrs.  R.  Turner  and  K.  Beck,  I 
watched  an  eagle  soaring  high  above  Mullach  Mor  and  Conachair. 
'I'he  bird  was  not  seen  again,  but  from  the  evidence  I have  confi- 
dence in  recording  it  as  a Golden  Eagle  {AquiJa  chrysacdos),  with 
which  species  I am  very  familiar.  J.  Morton  Bovd 


Osprey  in  Hampshire  in  December. — In  connection  with  M.C. 
•Adams’s  note  (antea,  p.  279)  on  an  Osprey  {Paudioti  haliactus)  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  December  1953,  I should  like  to  add  that  what 
was  probably  the  same  bird  was  seen  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  G.  Rogers  at 
Keyhaven,  Hampshire,  two  days  later,  on  7th  Decemljer  1953. 

Edwin  Coiikn 
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Cyanistic  egg  of  Curlew. — On  7th  May  1955,  on  Wilpshire 
moor,  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  a cyanistic  egg  of  the  Curlew 
{Numenius  arquata)  was  found,  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a roost  which  is  annually  used  during  the  breeding  season  by 
some  twenty  birds.  There  was  no  sign  of  a nest  or  scrape.  The 
egg  was  of  the  normal  shape,  measuring  69.5  mm.  x 49.0  mm., 
and  the  blue  colour  entirely  unmarked.  It  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  fresh  and  fertile.  The  shell  is  now  in  Bolton  Museum. 

W.  G.  Hale  and  G.  Webster 

Overland  movement  of  Redshank  family. — On  28th  May  1955, 
on  Wilpshire  moor,  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  the  eggs  of  a 
pair  of  Redshanks  [Tringa  totanus)  hatched,  and  the  four  young 
were  colour-ringed,  as  had  been  the  adults  previously.  On  30th 
May,  at  n.30  hours  the  young  were  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nest  and  being  attended  by  both  parent  birds.  On  30th  May,  at 
14.00  hours,  the  nesting-area  was  again  visited,  but  both  birds 
were  absent  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  chicks.  I searched  the 
surrounding  moor,  for  a radius  of  about  half  a mile  round  the  nest, 
with  negative  results.  On  31st  May,  at  a water-hole  approxi- 
mately a mile  distant  from  the  nest,  I located  the  family  of  Red- 
shanks, the  colour  rings  making  recognition  positive.  I found  two 
of  the  four  young. 

During  the  journey,  the  family  must  have  negotiated  at  least 
three  dry  walls,  and  probably  a fourth,  two  roads,  two  tall,  thick 
hedges  and  a wide  ditch  with  a rush-covered  fence  at  the  far  side. 
Whilst,  in  all  probability,  the  young  walked  most  of  the  way,  they 
must  have  been  carried  over  the  walls  and  the  rush-covered  fence. 
Eventually,'  three  of  the  young  were  fledged,  both  parent  birds 
remaining  with  them  at  the  water-hole  throughout  the  period. 

The  carrying  of  chicks  over  obstacles  is,  I find,  by  no  means 
unusual  in  the  Redshank,  and  on  15th  May  1954,  at  Parsonage 
Reservoir,  near  Blackburn,  I watched  a female  bird  carry  three 
young,  one  at  a time,  over  a six-foot  wall.  The  chicks  were 
apparently  held  between  the  legs  and  pressed  up  against  the  belly. 

Whilst  I have  several  records  of  less  hazardous  journeys  of  Red- 
shank families  which  negotiated  both  roads  and  walls,  I do  not 
think  that  this  journey  differed  from  the  usual  short  one  in  its 
object,  which  is,  apparently,  to  get  to  the  nearest  suitable  water- 
hole.  Due  to  dry  weather,  this  was  a mile  distant,  and  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  adult  birds  located  its  situation  before  leading  the 
young  directly  to  it.  W.  G.  Hale 

Status  of  Great  Black-backed  Gull  inland  in  Scotland. — The 

Handbook  of  British  Birds,  Vol.  v,  p.  105,  describes  the  Great 
Black-backed  Gull  {Larus  marinns)  as  “infrequent  inland’’.  Bax- 
ter and  Rintoul  (The  Birds  of  Scotland,  1953,  p.  655)  say  that  it  is 
“occasionally  seen  on  inland  waters’’  in  winter,  with  the  qualifi- 
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cation  that  it  is  commonly  seen  inland  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  at 
that  season. 

These  two  accounts  present  a quite  misleading  picture  of  this 
bird’s  status  in  south-east  Scotland.  In  the  Lothians  Great  Black- 
backed  Gulls  are  widely  distributed  in  winter,  especially  on  the 
upland  moors  where  they  can  always  be  seen  singly  or  in  pairs 
quartering  the  ground  in  search  of  carrion.  Rubbish-dumps  are 
also  an  attraction  and  up  to  50  of  these  gulls  may  be  gathered 
there  at  times.  An  indication  of  the  numbers  wintering  in  this 
area  may  be  obtained  from  the  size  of  the  two  inland  roosts — at 
Gladhouse  and  Cobbinshaw  Reservoirs,  both  in  Midlothian  and 
both  lying  13  miles  from  the  sea  and  goo  feet  above  it.  At  Glad- 
house R.  W.  J.  Smith  and  I have  found  that  an  average  of  100 
Great  Black-backed  Gulls  come  in  to  roost  during  the  winter 
months,  with  up  to  200  at  times,  adults  being  always  very  much 
in  the  majority.  Up  to  half  a dozen  immature  birds  may  be  seen 
there  throughout  the  summer.  Very  similar  numbers  were 
recorded  roosting  at  Cobbinshaw  by  the  Midlothian  Ornithological 
Club  in  the  early  1930’s,  so  this  is  no  recent  development. 

A.  J.  Smith  tells  me  that  the  position  is  very  much  the  same  in 
the  Border  country.  A roost  near  Selkirk,  35  miles  from  the  sea, 
holds  about  70  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  during  the  winter 
months.  Dead  sheep,  rabbits  and  salmon  provide  them  with  an 
adequate  food  supply,  and  they  have  also  been  recorded  taking 
live  rabbits  as  they  emerge  from  rabbit  burrows.  In  dealing  with 
sheep  carcases,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  other  carrion- 
eating birds  in  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  tear  open  the  skin 
and  get  at  the  inside. 

The  Great  Black-backed  Gull  is  also  to  be  seen  regularly  in 
winter  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  E.  A.  Blake  writes  that  “it  is 
common  throughout  the  winter  in  the  southern  Highlands  and 
especially  so  on  the  moors  and  foothills  though  it  also  occurs 
regularly  high  up  on  the  mountains.  In  Argyll  it  occurs  far  inland 
in  winter  and  high  up  in  cloud-filled  corries.  Its  distribution  is 
that  of  the  Black-faced  Sheep.’’  D.  G.  Andrew 


Cuckoo  eating  whole  clutch  of  Dunnock’s  eggs. — In  1934  a 
young  Cuckoo  [Cucidus  canorus)  was  reared  in  the  nest  of  a Dun- 
nock  {Prunella  modularis)  in  the  hedge  of  my  garden  on  the  out- 
skirts of/  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  On  17th  May  1955  I saw  a 
Cuckoo  perched  on  top  of  this  hedge,  examining  the  growth  below 
and  making  tentative  efforts  to  enter  the  hedge  which  was 
extremely  thick  and  close.  After  a few  minutes,  the  bird  gave 
up  and  flew  away.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  interesting  events 
of  the  previous  year  were  to  be  repeated,  I immediately  went  out 
and  examined  the  hedge  beneath  the  spot  where  the  Cuckoo  had 
been  perched.  I found  the  nest  of  a Dunnock  containing  three 
eggs.  A little  less  than  four  hours  later,  at  2 p.m.,  on  looking 
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again  out  of  the  window,  I saw  a Cuckoo,  presumably  the  same 
bird,  struggling  out  of  the  top  of  the  hedge  at  the  same  spot  and 
making  gulping  motions  with  the  head  and  neck.  As  soon  as  it 
got  clear,  the  bird  flew  off  and,  hoping  to  find  that  a Cuckoo’s  egg 
had  been  substituted  for  one  of  the  Dunnock’s,  I at  once  went  out 
and  examined  the  nest.  I was  astonished  to  find  it  empty.  The 
nest  itself  was  undamaged,  and  from  its  position  in  the  thick 
hedge  I do  not  think  that  it  could  possibly  have  been  raided  by  a 
ground  animal.  As  the  hedge  is  in  full  view  of  all  the  windows 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  is  on  that  side  of  the  garden  away 
from  the  drive  to  the  front  and  back  doors,  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  eggs  cannot  have  been  removed  by  a human  being.  Con- 
sequently it  seems  that  the  Cuckoo  must  have  taken  all  the 
eggs.  Ruth  C.  H.  Wright 

[Mrs.  Wright’s  account  provides  further  evidence  that  the 
Cuckoo  occasionally  destroys  the  eggs  or  young  of  possible 
fosterers. — Eds.] 

Alpine  Swift  in  Berkshire. — On  7th  June  1955  at  1900  hours  I 
identified  an  Alpine  Swift  {Apus  melba)  feeding  over  a small  lake 
at  Silwood  Park,  Ascot,  Berkshire.  Good  views  were  obtained  of 
the  bird  when  it  made  three  attempts  to  drink  from  the  lake  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  yards  from  me.  It  was  much  paler  than  a Swift 
{Apiis  apus),  in  fact  in  the  strong  sunlight  quite  brown;  chin  and 
belly  were  white  with  breast-band  like  a Sand  Martin  {Riparia 
riparia).  The  impression  I had  was  that  the  bird  was  slower  and 
more  graceful  than  a Swift.  After  about  10  minutes,  in  which 
time  I had  many  good  views  of  it,  the  bird  left  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  first  record  for  Berkshire.  E.  E.  Green 

The  calls  of  Short-toed  Larks  at  Fair  Isle. — In  mid-October 
1954,  two  Short- toed  Larks  {Calandrella  brachydactyla)  were 
present  in  stubble-fields  and  adjoining  root-crops  at  Fair  Isle.  The 
first  was  not  identified  until  9th  October,  although  its  call-note  had 
been  heard  for  some  days  previously ; the  second  was  first  seen  on 
nth  October;  both  were  present  on  the  14th,  but  had  apparently 
left  with  a large  proportion  of  the  Skylarks  [Alauda  arvensis)  by 
the  next  day. 

A full  description  of  the  birds  has  been  given  in  F.I.B.O.  Bull. 
(vol.  2,  pp.  197-199),  but  as  we  formed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
most  probably  of  the  Eastern  race  (C.  b.  longipenjiis),  on  the  call- 
notes  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  published  information,  it  may 
be  worth  while  summarizing  our  observations  here. 

The  most  distinctive  and  probably  a diagnostic  call  was  one 
which  first  attracted  our  attention  to  one  of  the  birds,  as  it  flew 
with  Skylarks  when  we  entered  the  field,  and  which  resulted  in  our 
giving  it  the  nickname  “Tinkerbell”.  The  first  bird  used  this 
metallic,  bell-like  jingle  a great  deal,  when  flying  and  also  some- 
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times  when  on  the  ground,  but  the  second  bird  resorted  to  it  mucli 
less  often.  We  cannot  find  this  note,  which  could  be  written  as  a 
musical  “wink,  wink’’  repeated,  mentioned  in  The  Haiidbook  (vol. 
I,  p.  171)  for  the  Eastern  or  the  typical  race.  There  was  also  a 
“tewp,  tewp’’  of  uneven  rhythm,  used  by  both  birds  on  risings; 
and  sometimes  they  went  off  with  a slurred  rippling’  note  not  unlike 
the  Skylark’s  alarm.  The  bird  which  spent  much  of  its  time  alone 
in  crops  was  especially  prone  to  g'ive  this  call  when  flushed. 
.Another  plaintive  sing'le  note,  not  often  heard,  was  we  think  the 
“tee-00’’  call  described  in  The  Handbook  for  the  typical  form. 
Points  in  their  behaviour  which  impressed  us  were  their  extremely 
rapid  feeding’-action  (much  more  vigorous  than  the  Skylark’s)  and 
a curious  sideways  hopping  movement  which  sometimes  alter- 
nated with  the  normal  running  gait. 

We  should  now  add  that  we  ourselves  have  every  confidence  that 
the  birds  were  of  the  Eastern  race.  In  October  1952  an  Eastern 
Short-toed  Lark  was  collected  at  Fair  Isle  to  establish  identifica- 
tion {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  210),  and  this  skin  is  now  kept  in  the 
laboratory  and  was  available  to  take  into  the  field  (K.W.  on  14th 
October)  for  comparison  with  the  two  birds.  They  were  often 
watched  at  close  quarters  and  in  good  light  and  were  to  all  appear- 
ances identical  in  plumage  with  this  specimen. 

Kenneth  \Villiamson  and  Harry  A.  Craw 

Imitative  behaviour  of  immature  Blackbirds. — At  i p.m.  on 

19th  August  1955  two  immature  Blackbirds  [Turdus  nierida)  flew 
to  a shallow  bowl  containing  water  on  my  lawn  at  Brentry  near 
Bristol.  One  bird  got  in  the  water  and  prevented  the  other  from 
entering  the  bowl. 

The  first  bird  started  to  bathe,  splashing  the  water  over  the 
body  with  vigorous  beats  of  the  wings,  the  head  being  held  low. 
These  movements  were  imitated  synchronously  on  two  occasions 
by  the  second  bird,  standing  on  the  lawn  beside  the  bowl  of 
water.  The  birds  were  then  disturbed  and  flew  olT.  P.  Radford 

Regular  nocturnal  song  in  Robin. — In  December  1953  and  early 
January  1954  I was  at  various  times  awakened  by  a Robin 
[Erithacus  rubecula)  singing  during  the  night  outside  my  home  at 
-Abercynon,  Glamorgan.  On  almost  every  night  during  these  two 
months  the  song  was  heard  regularly  at  about  i a.m.,  2.30  a.m., 

4 a.m.  and  4.30  a.m.  Each  period  of  song  lasted  15  to  20  minutes. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  bird  sang  at  other  times  without 
my  being  disturbed  by  it.  The  song  came  from  various  parts  of  a 
hedge  about  10  yards  from  my  bedroom  window.  Near  the  hedge 
is  a street  lamp  which  was  kept  on  tliroughout  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. 'I'his  street  lamp,  together  with  the  extremely  mild  weather 
in  the  December  and  January  of  that  winter,  may  have  induced 
this  particular  bird  to  sing  at  night.  R.  E.  Jones 
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Robin  taking  dragonflies. — As  Odonata  are  not  given  in  the 
list  of  food  of  the  Robin  [Erithacus  rubecula)  in  the  Handbook 
(vol.  V,  p.  203),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  on  29th  June 
1953,  at  Aldenham  Reservoir,  Hertfordshire,  I saw  an  adult  Robin 
engaged  in  catching  a number  of  small  damsel-flies  of  the  species 
Ischniira  elegans.  I was  able  to  trace  this  bird  to  a nest  and  watch 
it  feeding  the  young'  with  these  Insects.  _ The  wings  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  the  insects  were  eaten.  Bryan  L.  Sage 

Ashy-headed  Wagtail  in  Norfolk. — On  i6th  May,  1955,  during 
a period  of  moderate  south-westerly  winds,  a flava  wagtail  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  a male  Ashy-headed  Wagtail  [Motacilla 
flava  cinereocapilla)  appeared  with  two  rather  tawny-looking 
females  on  the  coastal  fresh-marshes  at  Cley,  Norfolk. 

We  are  both  familiar  with  the  summer  male  Grey-headed  Wag- 
tail (iV/.  /.  thunbergi)  from  which  the  bird  in  question  differed  as 
follows: — The  forehead,  crown,  nape  and  ear-coverts  were  a beau- 
tiful bright  grey-blue,  nearer  that  of  M.  /.  flava  and  paler  than 
that  of  thunbergi,  whose  very  dark  ear-coverts  contrast  markedly 
with  the  crown  colour.  The  throat  and  malar  region  were  white 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a superciliary  stripe.  The 
bird  called  frequently,  but  the  notes  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
flavissima.  R.  A.  Richardson  and  P.  R.  Clarke 

Notes  on  the  behaviour  of  Juvenile  House  Sparrows. — In  the 

spring  of  1955,  at  Sevenoaks  Weald,  Kent,  several  broods  of 
House  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)  were  reared  in  blackthorn 
bushes  near  a chicken  house  which  formed  a convenient  hide.  The 
young  left -the  nests  between  the  22nd  and  27th  May  and  the 
following  notes  on  their  behaviour  were  made  in  the  next  fort- 
night. 

Low  intensity  reproductive  behaviour  similar  to  that  recorded 
by  D.  Goodwin  for  Mistle  Thrushes  {Turdus  viscivorus)  {antea, 
vol.  xlvii,  pp  .81-83)  was  noticed  on  several  occasions.  One 
juvenile,  distinguishable  by  a bare  patch  on  its  head,  was  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  “toying”  with  nest  material.  While  awaiting 
its  turn  for  feeding  it  often  picked  up  or  broke  off  pieces  of  dead 
grass  and  made  rather  indeterminate  nest-building  movements, 
pushing  the  material  down  beside  it,  picking  it  up  again  and  then 
dropping  it  and  apparently  losing  interest.  On  the  following  day 
(30th  May)  this  bird  carried  two  pieces  of  dead  grass  into  the 
bushes.  The  first  piece  was  taken  straight  there  and  placed  in 
position  among  dead  twigs ; the  second  piece,  taken  there  a few 
minutes  later,  was  dropped  without  any  effort  being  made  to  fix 
it  in  position  near  the  first.  The  juvenile  then  began  food-begging 
and  was  not  seen  to  pick  up  more  grass  that  day.  On  subsequent 
days  it  frequently  picked  up  grass  and  toyed  with  it,  as  did  two 
other  juveniles,  but  no  more  material  was  seen  being  carried  into 
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the  bushes  until  8th  June.  By  this  date  the  young  birds  were 
feeding  themselves  and  one  abruptly  interrupted  its  feeding  to 
break  off  a dead  grass  stem  and  fly  up  into  the  blackthorns  with 
it.  Upon  alighting  it  dropped  the  grass  and  flew  off,  and  no  further 
behaviour  of  this  type  was  seen. 

When  the  juveniles  began  to  feed  themselves  they  would  occa- 
sionally pick  up  and  attempt  to  eat  such  things  as  moss  and 
feathers,  but  these  actions  did  not  resemble  the  potential  nest- 
building movements  and  I think  could  not  be  confused  with  the 
latter.  Moreover,  nest-building  movements  were  most  often  seen 
with  birds  which  were  still  being  regularly  fed  by  the  parents. 

One  of  the  adults  (9)  was  observed  going  to  feed  two  juveniles 
perched  near  each  other  on  a twig.  Both  begged,  with  open  beaks 
and  rapidly  vibrated  wings,  but  she  turned  her  back  on  one  and 
fed  the  other,  whereupon  the  first  youngster  began  to  peck  at  her 
cloaca.  The  hen  dropped  the  food  she  was  carrying  and  turned 
and  gripped  the  juvenile  firmly  by  the  head-feathers  for  a short 
time.  The  cloaca-pecking  and  the  hen’s  reply  to  it  were  so  reminis- 
cent of  the  actions  of  cock  and  hen  during  the  communal  display 
(see  D.  Summers-Smith,  Ibis,  vol  96,  p.  116)  that  it  seems  to  me 
they  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  nest-building  move- 
ments, i.e.  as  an  incomplete  “copy”  of  the  reproductive  behaviour 
of  the  adults.  F.  L.  Hudson 

[We  showed  Mr.  Hudson’s  note  to  D.  Summers-Smith  who  has 
been  working  on  the  House  Sparrow  for  some  years.  He  com- 
mented as  follows:  “The  account  of  nest-building  activities  by 
young  birds  is  interesting  though  probably,  as  Goodwin  [loc.  cit.) 
suggests,  much  commoner  than  is  thought.  At  roosting-time 
young  House  Sparrows,  still  being  fed  by  their  parents,  frequently 
carry  grass  into  the  roost.  I have  noticed  “toying”  behaviour  in 
my  hand-reared  aviary  birds  within  a day  or  two  of  fledging.  Five 
weeks  after  fledging  these  birds  were  carrying  grass  into  nest- 
boxes,  though  there  was  no  real  attempt  at  nest-building. 

“I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  conclude  from  one  observation  that 
juveniles  will  indulge  in  cloaca-pecking.  The  sparrows  in  my 
aviary,  however,  attempte'd  coition  two  weeks  after  fledging  and 
precocious  behaviour  by  young  animals  is  widespread.” — Eds.] 
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REPORT  ON  BIRD-RINGING  FOR  1954* 

By  Robert  Spencer,  B.A., 

Secretary,  Bird-Ringing  Committee  of  the  British  Trust  for 

Ornithology 

This  is  the  eig'hteenth  report  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
continuing  the  earlier  sequence  under  the  title  “The  British  Birds 
Marking  Scheme”.  It  combines  a report  on  the  progress  of  ring- 
ing between  October  1953  and  December  1954  with  a selected  list 
'.of  recoveries  reported  up  to  31st  December  1954. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  meiribers  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows : Sir  Lands- 

borough  Thomson  (Chairman),  Miss  E.  P.  Leach,  A-  W.  Boyd, 
Hugh  Boyd,  J.  A.  Gibb,  P.  A.  D.  Hollom,  G.  R.  Mountfort, 

: Major-General  C.  B.  Wainwright,  George  Waterston;  Sir  Norman 
IKinnear;  Bruce  Campbell  and  C.  A.  Norris  (ex  officiis) ; Robert 
'Spencer  (Secretary).  The  only  new  member  of  the  Committee  is 
'Sir  Norman  Kinnear,  who  succeeded  Lord  Ilchester  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum-  A Sub-committee 
comprising  Hugh  Boyd,  C.  A.  Norris,  Major-General  C.  B.  Wain- 
wright and  the  Secretary  was  formed  to  plan  the  development  and 
production  of  new  rings. 

By  permission  of  the  Trustees,  the  headquarters  of  the  scheme 
remain  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  During  the 
latter  part  of  1954  the  approval  of  the  G.P.O.  and  the  Museum 

* A publication  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

t The  last  preceding  report  was  published  in  British  Birds,  vol.  xlvii,  pp. 
361-392. 
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authorities  was  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  shorter  address: 
“BRIT.  MUSEUM  LONDON  S.W.7.’’  to  be  introduced  on  rings 
issued  in  1955.  Rings  inscribed  “BRITISH  MUSEUM  NAT. 
HIST.  LONDON’’  will  remain  in  circulation  for  some  time. 

Miss  E.  P.  Leach  continued  to  handle  the  reports  of  birds  ringed 
abroad  and  recovered  in  Britain-  Her  advice  and  ready  help  on 
many  occasions  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

FINANXE 

The  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant  were  met  by 
grants  from  the  Nature  Conservancy.  Despite  a sharp  rise  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  rings  the  cost  to  ringers  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  Trust  made  an  increased  grant  of  ;^i5o  from  its  main 
fund  towards  running  expenses.  The  full  accounts  for  1954  appear 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Trust. 

PROGRESS  OF  RINGING 

The  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of  birds  ringed  was  con- 
tinued in  1954  when  the  annual  total  exceeded  100,000  for  the  first 
time  (see  Table  i).  Despite  a rather  poor  breeding-season  the 
number  of  nestlings  ringed,  36,621,  was  the  second-highest  annual 
total.  At  66,237  ths  total  of  birds  trapped  was  an  increase  of  less 
than  three  thousand  on  the  1953  figures,  the  smallest  annual  rise 
since  the  war.  Many  more  Blackbirds  were  trapped  than  usual, 
partly  as  a result  of  the  prolonged  season  and  of  the  marked  immi- 
gration of  this  species  in  early  November  when  east  coast 
observatories  were  catching  large  numbers.  Waders  and 
warblers  were  trapped  and  ringed  in  greater  abundance  and  variety 
than  ever  before,  and  the  total  of  sixteen  Barred  Warblers  vies 
for  comment  with  twenty-one  Jack  Snipe  and  seven  Little  Stints. 
In  all,  birds  of  209  species  and  sub-species  were  ringed  during  the 
year,  the  following  nine  being  new  to  the  ringing  list:  Red-necked 
Grebe  and  Temminck’s  Stint  (Monks’  House  B.O.);  Siberian 
Thrush,  Tiirdiis  sibiriciis  (Isle  of  May  B.O.);  Pied  Wheatear 
(John  Ash) ; Aquatic  Warbler  (Cley  B.O.) ; Arctic  Warbler,  of  the 
race  Phylloscopus  h.  borealis  (Fair  Isle  B.O.);  Yellowthroat, 
Geothlypis  trichas  (Lundy  B.O-) ; Yellow-headed  Wagtail,  Moia- 
ciUa  citreola  (Fair  Isle  B.O.) ; and  Pine  Grosbeak  (Isle  of  May 
B.O.).  The  Siberian  Thrush,  Yellowthroat  and  Yellow-headed 
Wagtail  were  new  birds  to  Britain. 

Twenty-four  individual  totals  exceeded  1,000,  the  eleven  bird 
observatories  accounting  for  over  a quarter  of  the  birds  ringed 
during  the  year. 

RECOVERIES 

An  extra  column  has  been  added  to  Table  II  showing  the 
numbers  of  recoveries  reported  during  1954.  There  are  so  many 
that  it  is  impossible  to  publish  more  than  a small  proportion  of 
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them,  and  It  has  been  found  necessary  this  year  to  extend  the 
system  of  summarization.  As  an  additional  help  maps  have  been 
introduced  to  show  the  recovery  localities  of  certain  species. 

Each  year  produces  its  quota  of  unusually  interesting  recoveries, 
and  in  a number  of  cases  comment  on  a particular  bird  has  been 
inserted  in  the  recovery  list.  The  restrictions  of  space  must  limit 
such  comment,  but  attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  Red-backed 
Shrike  in  Sicily,  two  recoveries  in  France  of  winter-trapped  Great 
Tits,  long  north-westerly  movements  of  Redstart  and  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher on  spring  passage,  a Swallow  (ringed  at  Oundle)  in 
Germany,  Sedge  Warbler  and  Willow  Warbler  ringed  at  the  Isle 
of  May  on  spring  passage  and  recovered  shortly  afterwards  in 
Westmorland  and  Derbyshire  respectively,  and  a Blackbird  ringed 
at  Spurn  6th  November  reported  four  days  later  in  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  report  includes  particulars  of  ringing  and  recov- 
eries of  geese  and  ducks  under  this  scheme:  — 

P.  Scott  and  H.  Boyd  (1954):  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wild- 
fowl Trust,  1952-53. 

The  following  paper  is  also  relevant:  — 

R.  H.  Poulding  (1954):  “The  loss  of  rings  by  marked  Herring 
Gulls.”  Bird  Study,  vol.  i,  pp.  37-39. 


Table  I 


NUMBER  OF  BIRDS  RINGED 


Trapped 

Pull.f 

Total 

ist  October  to  31st  December  1954* 

IG572 

63 

11,635 

1954  ( 1. 10. 53-30. 9. 54)  

66,237 

36,621 

102,858 

1953  

63.318 

35.199 

98,517 

1952  

56,867 

39.459 

96,326 

1951  

49.364 

36,379 

85.743 

1950  

42.112 

33.994 

76, 106 

1949  

27.496 

29.965 

57.461 

1948  

18,413 

20,91 1 

39.324 

1947  

14.574 

14.007 

28,581 

1946  

Grand  Total  [including  arrears)  i 

8,909 

.354.835 

8,412 

17.321 

* The  ringing  year  formerly  commenced  on  ist  October  and  ended  on  30th 
September.  In  1954  it  was  decided  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
in  future,  and  an  additional  collection  of  schedules  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

+ An  explanation  of  the  term  “pull.”  or  “pullus”  appears  on  page  468. 
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Table  II 


NUMBERS  OF  EACH  SPECIES  RINGED 1954  RECOVERY  TOTALS 


R 

inged 

Total 

I. 

10.53-31- 

12.54 

-Grand 

Rec’J. 

irapped 

Pull. 

Total 

Total 

in  1954 

Storm  Petrel 

igS 

25 

223 

1.946 

— 

Manx  Shearwater 

3.917 

872 

4.789 

53.994 

48 

F'ulmar 

61 

588 

649 

2.346 

8 

Gannet 

3 ^ 

935 

966 

'4.855 

59 

Cormorant 

2 

162 

164 

3.78b 

50 

Shag  

70 

376 

446 

3.865 

77 

Heron 

0 

123 

123 

3.095 

23 

Mallard 

1,603 

76 

1.679 

'3.724 

'55 

Teal  

1,872 

0 

1,872 

'5.53' 

33' 

Wigeon 

290 

0 

299 

'.352 

24 

Tufted  Duck 

57 

0 

57 

549 

6 

Eider 

22 

3 

25 

932 

1 

Pink-footed  Goose  ... 

L355 

0 

1 .355 

3-5'6 

'85 

Buzzard 

2 

54 

56 

780 

I 

.Sparrowhawk 

20 

30 

50 

1,2.2 

13 

Hen  Harrier  ...  ...  . . 

I 

37 

38 

2 I I 

4 

Merlin 

20 

'4 

34 

499 

4 

Kestrel 

43 

75 

118 

1.799 

'4 

Moorhen 

236 

23 

259 

3.299 

9 

Coot 

2 I I 

0 

2 1 1 

91 1 

^7 

Oystercatcher 

42 

251 

293 

4.283 

18 

Lapwing 

197 

2,401 

2.598 

57.035 

57 

Ringed  I’lover 

h5 

MI 

206 

2,967 

5 

Turnstone 

77 

0 

77 

126 

— 

Snipe 

71 

60 

131 

2.452 

6 

Curlew 

18 

2()2 

310 

5.260 

10 

Common  Sandpiper  . . 

127 

77 

204 

2.395 

2 

Redshank 

84 

191 

275 

3.920 

7 

Dunlin 

87 

3 

90 

419 

I 

Stone  Curlew 

2 

I 

3 

337 

— 

■Arctic  Skua  ... 

50 

61 

1 1 1 

377 

I 

Great  Skua  ... 

2 

130 

132 

1.075 

I 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

24 

54 

78 

1.264 

5 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 

81 

522 

603 

17.038 

29 

Herring  Gull 

33  > 

1.059 

1.390 

18.853 

43 

Common  Gull 

45 

62 

107 

3.752 

5 

Black-headed  Gull 

147 

3.030 

3*^77 

31.845 

107 

Kittiwake 

178 

592 

770 

6.258 

'4 

Common  Tern 

9 

257 

266 

24.589 

3 

.Arctic  Tern 

35 

637 

672 

8,658 

I 

Roseate  Tern 

0 

256 

256 

2,120 

4 

Little  Tern 

M 

97 

1 1 1 

'.467 

2 

Sandwich  Tern 

0 

620 

620 

2!J.400 

15 

Razorbill 

86 

220 

306 

8,260 

I ! 

Guillemot 

38 

146 

184 

5.286 

'4 

Black  Guillemot 

2 

1 1 

13 

310 

— 

Puffin 

485 

246 

73' 

9.163 

4 

Stock  Dove 

22 

75 

07 

'.587 

7 

Woodpigeon 

'7 

130 

'47 

5.680 

19 

Turtle  Dove  ... 

80 

24 

"3 

1.050 

5 

Cuckoo 

37 

47 

84 

1.449 

I 

Barn  Owl 

5 

36 

4' 

1,066 

8 
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Little  Owl 

I. 

Trapped 

17 

Ringed 

10.53-31. 12.54 
Pull.  Total 

62  79 

-Grand 

Total 

1,288 

Total 
Rec’d. 
in  1954 

6 

Tawny  Owl 

15 

109 

124 

2,049 

10 

Long-eared  Owl 

5 

20 

25 

404 

2 

Short-eared  Owl 

0 

29 

29 

293 

2 

Swift 

428 

153 

581 

2,888 

4 

Green  Woodpecker 

. . . 

27 

15 

42 

299 

3 

Great  Spotted  Woodoecker 

33 

6 

39 

409 

2 

Wryneck 

13 

12 

25 

432 

I 

Woodlark 

I 

25 

26 

277 

— 

Skylark 

343 

223 

566 

6,227 

I 

Swallow 

301 

2,459 

2,760 

64,908 

2 I 

House  Martin 

302 

6r 

363 

6,035 

3 

Sand  Martin 

448 

8 

456 

7,010 

— 

Raven 

0 

24 

24 

594 

5 

Carrion  Crow 

1 2 

94 

106 

2,82 1 

I I 

Rook 

. . . 

13s 

346 

481 

7,044 

23 

J ackdaw 

186 

327 

513 

7.195 

37 

Magpie 

... 

47 

55 

102 

2,403 

2 

Jay  

54 

57 

III 

1,235 

5 

Chough 

2 

18 

20 

153 

— 

Great  Tit 

2,306 

1,069 

3,375 

25,128 

32 

Blue  Tit 

5.415 

1,258 

6,673 

47.899 

77 

Coal  Tit  

129 

280 

409 

3,070 

I 

Marsh  Tit 

8q 

64 

153 

968 

I 

Long-tailed  Tit 

29 

0 

29 

348 

— 

Nuthatch 

93 

38 

131 

1,371 

I 

Treecreeper 

22 

51 

73 

1,01 1 

— 

Wren  ... 

698 

26 

724 

6,709 

I 

Dipper  

22 

205 

227 

2,963 

I 

Mistle  Thrush 

147 

2 12 

359 

7.354 

I f 

Fieldfare 

84 

0 

84 

392 

I 

Song  Thrush 

1.787 

1,738 

3,525 

90,259 

I 10 

Redwing 

... 

320 

0 

320 

2,376 

4 

Ring  Ouzel 

41 

61 

102 

1,068 

4 

Blackbird 

6.497 

2,62 1 

9,118 

106,033 

293 

Wheatear 

607 

301 

908 

7,018 

I 

Stonechat 

44 

42 

86 

1,589 

— 

Whinchat 

271 

99 

370 

3,288 

I 

Redstart 

267 

391 

658 

6,21 1 

I 

Black  Redstart 

22 

15 

37 

283 

— 

Nightingale 

34 

80 

114 

3,022 

— 

Robin  ... 

2.715 

8.7 

3,532 

47,716 

67 

Grasshopper  Warbler 

. . . 

27 

5 

32 

261 

— 

Reed  Warbler 

47 

100 

147 

2,012 

— 

Sedge  Warbler 

417 

88 

505 

4,087 

2 

Blackcap 

I I I 

41 

152 

2,049 

— 

Garden  Warbler 

220 

30 

250 

2.344 

I 

Whitethroat  ... 

2,404 

508 

2,912 

16,856 

6 

Lesser  Whitethroat  ... 

154 

17 

171 

1,243 

— 

Willow  Warbler 

2,085 

1,139 

3.224 

27.797 

10 

Chiffchaff  

532 

32 

564 

3,565 

— 

VVood  Warbler 

17 

31 

48 

1,803 

— 

Goldcrest 

107 

0 

107 

1,386 

— 

Spotted  Flycatcher  ... 

184 

370 

554 

7 ,455 

I 

Pied  Flycatcher 

286 

702 

988 

7,729 

4 

Dunnock 

1.974 

466 

2,440 

27,955 

19 

Meadow  Pipit 

782 

301 

1,083 

11,810 

/ 
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Total 

1 . 10 

5.3-31 

12.54 

-Grand 

Kec’d. 

T rapped 

Total 

Total 

in  1954 

Tree  Pipit 

10 

61 

71 

2.833 

— 

Rock  Pipit 

520 

60 

580 

3.152 

— 

Pied  Wagtail 

419 

266 

685 

11.515 

15 

Grey  Wagtail 

12 

76 

88 

1,682 

I 

Yellow  Wagtail 

467 

82 

549 

3.558 

3 

Red-backed  Shrike  ... 

20 

82 

102 

1.414 

I 

Starling  

15.400 

949 

16,349 

141,888 

549 

Greenfinch 

3.275 

373 

3.648 

49.071 

55 

Goldfinch 

93 

55 

148 

1.380 

I 

Linnet 

1,081 

748 

1.829 

19.254 

7 

Twite  ... 

133 

29 

162 

1, 168 

— 

Lesser  Redpoll 

3 

14 

17 

781 

— 

Bullfinch 

71 

71 

142 

2,633 

— 

Chaffinch 

2,672 

470 

3.142 

54,482 

37 

Brambling 

477 

0 

477 

2,425 

2 

Yellowhammer 

301 

217 

5*8 

9,675 

7 

Corn  Bunting 

29 

16 

45 

290 

I 

Reed  Bunting 

384 

I61 

545 

5.013 

4 

House  Sparrow 

5.806 

149 

5.955 

29,007 

63 

Tree  Sparrow 

278 

230 

508 

4,045 

— 

NUMBERS  RINGED  AND  RECOVERED  IN  1 954  OF  SPECIES  NOT  SHOWN  IN 

TABLE 

(iQ54  total,  grand  total,  and  1954  recoveries  arc  given  in  that  order.) 

Great  Crested  Grebe  1/20/0;  Red-necked  Grebe  i/i/o;  Little  Grebe  11/83/0; 
Leach’s  Petrel  g/233/0;  Bittern  2/45/0;  Garganey  4/66/3;  Gadvvall  18/76/0; 
Pintail  34/347/12;  Shoveler  61/267/15;  Scaup  1/3/0;  Pochard  9/97/1;  Goldeneye 
1/5/0;  Common  Scoter  1/8/0;  Shelduck  11/541/0;  Grey  Lag  Goose  0/140/32; 
White-fronted  Goose  0/253/7;  Barnacle  Goose  1/3/1;  Canada  Goose  84/237/8; 
Whooper  Swan  1/2/0;  Golden  Eagle  1/19/0;  Marsh  Harrier  7/72/1;  Montagu’s 
Harrier  11/178/0;  Hobby  1/48/0;  Peregrine  3/148/1;  Red-legged  Partridge 
1/13/0;  Water  Rail  28/147/1;  Corncrake  9/681/0;  Little  Ringed  Plover  10/85/0; 
Kentish  Plover  2/3/0;  Golden  Plover  16/450/1;  Dotterel  2/15/0;  Jack  Snipe 
21/31/1;  Woodcock  33/5561/1;  Whimbrel  6/79/0;  Bar-tailed  Godwit  4/9/0; 
Green  Sandpiper  2/35/0;  Wood  Sandpiper  1/19/0;  Spotted  Redshank  2/3/0; 
Knot  5/17/0;  Purple  Sandpiper  5/10/0;  Little  Stint  7/17/0;  Curlew  Sandpiper 
10/16/0;  Sanderling  2/25/0;  Ruff  4/18/0;  Little  Auk  1/8/1;  Rock  Dove  4/68/0; 
Nightjar  n/337/1;  Kingfisher  4/837/0;  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  6/54/0; 
Hooded  Crow  14/198/0;  Crested  Tit  14/31/0;  Willow  Tit  29/1 14/0;  Bearded  Tit 
1/48/0;  Siberian  Thrush  i/i/o;  Pied  Wheatear  i/i/o;  Bluethroat  5/39/0;  Marsh 
Warbler  2/42/0;  Melodious  Warbler  2/4/0;  Icterine  Warbler  5/29/0;  Barred 
Warbler  16/46/0;  Subalpine  Warbler  1/4/0;  Arctic  Warbler  i/i/o;  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  1/25/0;  Yellowthroat  i/i/o;  Firecrest  1/17/0;  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher  2/32/0;  White  Wagtail  41/67/1;  Yellow-headed  Wagtail  2/2/0;  Wax- 
wing 1/7/0;  Great  Grey  Shrike  1/20/0;  Woodchat  Shrike  1/7/0;  Hawfinch 
3/ '50/0;  Siskin  3/77/0;  Mealy  Redpoll  3/18/0;  Greenland  Redpoll  4/6/n;  Pine 
Grosbeak  i/i/o;  Cirl  Bunting  1/ 129/0;  Lapland  Bunting  3/16/0;  Snow  Bunting 
15/296/0. 
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KEY  TO  RINGERS^  INITIALS 


DG.\ 

D.  G.  Andrew 

MHBO 

Monks’  House  Bird  Ob- 

DR.\ 

D.  R.  Anderson 

servatory 

HEA 

H.  E.  Axell 

SBO 

Skokholm  Bird  Observa- 

JWA 

J.  W.  Allen 

tory 

RWA 

R.  W.  Arthur 

AEP 

A.  E.  Platt 

SMDA 

S.  M.  D.  Alexander 

EGP 

E.  G.  Philp 

AWB 

A.  W.  Boyd 

IDP 

I.  D.  Pennie 

GAB 

G.  A.  Bowden 

IV  BP 

I.  V.  Balfour-Paul 

HGB 

H.  G.  Brownlow 

RP 

R.  Perry 

JAB 

J.  A.  Benington 

RHP 

R.  EL  Poulding 

JJB 

J.  J.  Boon 

GAR 

G.  A.  Raeburn 

RHB 

R.  H.  Brown 

HWR 

H.  W.  Robinson 

RMB 

R.  M.  Band 

JR 

J.  Reynolds 

RSB 

R.  S.  Broke 

PAR 

P.  A.  Rayfield 

SSPB 

Scottish  Soc.  for  Protec- 

PSR 

P.  .S.  Redman 

tion  of  Wild  Birds 

RR 

R.  Redfern 

TB 

T.  Bagenal 

RWR 

R.  W.  Robson 

AC 

A.  Cross 

AHS 

A.  H.  Smith 

CBC 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

BS 

Bootham  School 

DBC 

Dingle  Bird  Club 

CS 

Clayesmore  School 

DMC 

D.  M.  Cormack 

DS 

Lord  David  Stuart 

EC 

E.  Cohen 

HNS 

H.  N.  Southern 

CGC 

C.  G.  Cartwright 

HSS 

Halifax  Scientific  Society 

MOC 

Midlothian  Orn.  Club 

JS 

J.  Stafford 

PJC 

P.  J.  Chadwick 

JFS 

J.  F.  Simms 

RPC 

R.  P.  Cockbain 

KGS 

K.  G.  Spencer 

AD 

A.  Darlington 

LNHS 

London  Nat.  Hist.  Society 

ED 

E.  Duffey 

OS 

Oundle  School 

RED 

R.  F.  Dickens 

OOS 

Oxford  Orn.  Society 

WJE 

W.  J.  Eggeling 

RS 

R.  -Spencer 

JF 

J.  Field 

ss 

Sedbiergh  School 

IKE 

J.  K.  Fenton 

US 

Uppingham  School 

JMF 

J.  Fisher 

WNS 

Wharfedale  Naturalists’ 

EG 

F.  Gribble 

Society 

EGG 

F.  G.  Grey 

WT 

Wildfowl  Trust 

JG 

J.  ‘Grierson 

PVU 

Mrs.  P.  V.  Upton 

AGH 

A.  G.  Hurrell 

HV 

H.  Van  den  Bos 

EGH 

E.  G.  Holt 

ACW 

A.  C.  Whiteside 

GHH 

G.  H.  Hughes-Onslow 

CBW 

C.  B.  Wainwright 

HGH 

H.  G.  Hurrell 

LGW 

L.  G.  Weller 

LH 

Lynford  Hall  Bird  Club 

A&R 

Ash  & Ridley 

PADH 

P.  A.  D.  Hollom 

B&T 

Bilby  & Taylor 

TEH 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Hodgkin 

C&C 

Campbell  & Campbell 

WH 

W.  Howe 

CCM&P 

Cowin,  Crellin,  Moss  & 

WDH 

W.  D.  Holmes 

Pool 

EGI 

Edward  Grey  Institute 

D&I 

Davis  & lies 

AHJ 

A.  H.  Johnson 

HM&M 

Hamilton,  MacGregor  & 

RDJ 

R.  D.  Jackson 

Mills 

JWL 

J.  W.  Lund 

K&M 

Kent  & Mills 

RML 

R.  M.  Lock  ley 

L&R 

Leics.  & Rutland  Orn. 

AEM 

A.  E.  Male 

Society 

ATM 

A.  T.  MacMillan 

ND&N 

Northumberland.  Durham 

IM 

J.  MacGeoch 

& Newcastle  N.H.S. 

KSM 

K.  S.  MacGregor 

S&W 

.Smith  & Walker 

HCWN 

H.  C.  W.  Nicholls 

TH&G 

Thearle,  Hobbs  & Goring 

JAN 

CBO 

J.  A.  Nelder 

Cley  Bird  Observatory 

W&-M 

Watts  & McConville 

Note  : 

Initials  are  omitted  where 

the  ringing 

was  carried  out  at  a bird 

observatory. 
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Selected  List  of  Recoveries  Reported  During  1954 


Key  to  Symbols  and  Terms 


Ring  Number: 
O: 
Age: 


Where  this  is  in  italics  the  ring  has  been  returned. 

Indicates  bird  breeding,  or  bred,  at  place  of  ringing, 
pull,  (pullus) — nestling  or  chick,  not  yet  flying; 
juv. — young,  able  to  fly  freely; 
istW. — first  winter; 
f.g. — full-grown,  age  uncertain; 
ad.— adult. 

M — male;  F — female. 

Caught  or  trapped  and  released  with  ring. 

Shot  or  killed  by  man. 

Found  dead  or  dying. 

Caught  or  trapped  alive  and  not  released,  or  released  but  wii’ . 
ring  removed. 

Manner  of  recovery  unknown.  ) 

Where  this  is  unknown  the  date  of  the  report  is  given  .p 
brackets. 

Note:  The  format  of  the  report,  and  the  symbols  and  terms  employed  are  those  pifet 
forward  for  international  adoption  at  the  Xlth  International  Ornithological  Congress,  iji 
the  list  the  Ringing  details  are  given  on  the  first  or  first  and  second  lines  and  the  Recovei^ 


Sex 

V 
+ 
X 
( ) 


/?/: 

Date  of  Recovery: 


data  on  a new  line  below. 


Manx  Shearwater  [Procellaria  puffinus) 

Twenty-four  off-shore  recoveries  from  between  Finist^re  and  Santandt » 
(extreme  dates  2.4.54  20.8.54)  conform  to  the  pattern  of  movements  aj 

analysed  by  Lockley  in  the  Supplement  to  British  Birds,  vol.  xlvi  “On  th  I 
movements  of  the  Manx  Shearwater”.  The  oldest  birds  had  been  ringed  iR 
1946  (i)  and  1947  (2).  I 


AT  9491 

0 

pull. 

12.9.46 

Skomer:  5i°44'N.  5°i9'W’.  (Pembsi 

SBO.  R 

V 

22-.“i-54 

Copeland  Island  (Co.  Down)  200  m.  > 

.\T  1 1692 

0 

pull. 

26.8.52 

Skokholm:  5i°42'N.  5°i6'W.  (Pembs 

/?/ 

(30-6.54) 

Bonavista  Bay:  (48°55'N.  53°io'W 

Newfoundland. 

‘'^T25’33 

0 

pull. 

9-9-54 

.Skokholm. 

/?/ 

(13-9-54) 

Llandrindod  Wells  (Radnorshire)  85  rr 

E.N.E. 

AT25236 

0 

pull. 

16.9.54 

Skokholm. 

X 

(22.9-54) 

Aylesbury  (Bucks.)  190  m.  E. 

•'^T253I3 

0 

pull. 

23-9.54 

■Skokholm. 

X 

(29-9-54) 

Nr.  Merthyr  Tvdfil  (Glam.)  ca.  80  m 

E. 

Copeland  I.:  54°4o'N.  5°32'W.  (Co 

7'25<?95 

0 

pull. 

4-9-54 

Down). 

X 

11-9.54 

Mochras  (Merioneth)  140  m.  .S.S.E. 

Fulmar  {Fuhnariis 

glacialis) 

^ 'l'‘35()5 

0 

pull. 

26.8.54 

Sula  Sgeir:  ca.  5q°6'N.  6°io'W.  (Outei 

Hebrides).  JMF. 

( ) 

9-9-54 

Vaag  Fjord:  ca.  6i°3o'X.  6*45'  W 

.\T27262 

(Suderoy)  Faeroes.  ' 

0 

pull. 

21.8.54 

Sula  .Sgeir.  JM. 

A T2y^io 

V 

5-0.54 

Westray  (Orkney).  1 10  m.  E. 

0 

pull. 

21.8.54 

Sula  .Sgeir.  JM. 

A T2J^2.I 

X 

cfl.27-0.54 

Nr.  .Stromness  (Orkney)  100  m.  W. 

0 

pull. 

22.8.54 

Sula  -Sgeir.  JM. 

^T'27545 

X 

2.10.54 

W^oolacomhe  (Devon)  550  m.  .S. 

0 

pull. 

24.8.54 

.Sula  -Sgeir.  JM. 

X 

8.0.54 

Oravik  (Suderoy)  Faeroes. 
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0 

pull. 

3I-7-52 

( ) 

22.10.54 

0 

pull. 

9-8-53 

( ) 

10.10.54 

ad. 

21.6.52 

/?/ 

2-11.54 

Gannet  (5i 

0 

pull. 

25.8.54 

( ) 

(26.10.54) 

0 

pull 

25-S-54 

( ) 

12. II. 54 

0 

pull. 

27.8.54 

( ) 

3I-IO-54 

0 

pull. 

30.8.54 

( ) 

I. II. 54 

0 

pull. 

30.8.54 

V 

13.10.54 

0 

pull. 

30.8.54 

( ) 

4.12.54 

0 

pull. 

31-8-54 

.0 

19.10.54 

0 

pull. 

31-8-54 

X 

29.10.54 

0 

pull. 

4-7-50 

-h 

0.6.54 

0 

pull. 

10.6.52 

( ) 

20.10.54 

0 

pull. 

5-7-53 

( ) 

20.10.54 

0 

pull. 

5-7-53 

X 

(9-8.54) 

0 

pull. 

1-8.54 

V 

8.10.54 

0 

pull. 

1.8.54 

( ) 

(23-11-54) 

ad. 

23-5-52 

3I-1-54 


St.  Kilda:  57°49'N.  8°34'W.  (Outer 
Hebrides).  TB. 

West  Greenland,  ca.  64°io'N.  52°io' 
W. 

Eynhallow:  59°o8''N.  3°io'W.  (Ork- 

ney). ED. 

At  sea,  off  Faeroes,  ca.  6s°5o'N.  6°3o' 
W. 

Isle  of  May:  56°ii'N.  2°33'W. 

Off  Skagen  (57°45'N.  io°37'E.) 

Denmark. 

bassana) 

Sula  Sgeir:  ca.  59°6'N.  6°io'W.  (Outer 
Hebrides).  JM. 

Off  Cabo  Mayor;  ca.  43°3i'N.  3°48'W. 

(Santander)  Spain. 

Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Punta  Cires:  35°55'N.  5°3o'W. 

Spanish  Morocco. 

Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Off  Finistfere:  47°5o'N.  5°35'W. 
France. 

Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Nr.  Luarca:  43°23'N.  6°3i'W. 

(Asturias)  Spain. 

Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Santander:  43°29'N.  3°48'W.  Spain. 
Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Off  Canary  Islands:  ca.  29 °N.  18 °W. 
Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Off  C.  San  Lorenzo;  43°33'N.  5°4o'W. 

(Asturias)  Spain. 

Sula  Sgeir.  JM. 

Nr.  Kilkee  (Co.  Clare)  460  m.  S.W. 
Bass  Rock:  s6°4'N.  2°28'W.  (E.  Loth- 
ian). MOC. 

Sovetsk  region : 55°s'N.  2i°52'E. 

Lithuania. 

Bass  Rock.  IVBP. 

Off  C.  Finistfere:  ca.  43°o'N.  9°i8'W. 

Spain. 

Bass  Rock.  IVBP. 

Casablanca:  33°39'M.  7°35'W. 

Morocco. 

Bass  Rock.  IVBP. 

Off  Port  Etienne:  ca.  20°9'N.  15 “25' 
W.  Mauretania.  This  bird  was  swal- 
lowed by  a Weak  Fish  (Sciaena  sp.) 
which  was  itself  asphyxiated  in  the 
process. 

Ailsa  Craig:  55°i3'N.  5°7'W.  (Ayr- 
shire). PJC. 

Peniche:  39°23'N.  9°22'W.  (Estrama- 
dura),  Portueal. 

Ailsa  Craig.  DMC. 

Ceuta  Bay:  35°55'N.  5°i8'W.  Spanish 
Morocco. 

Grassholm:  5i°44'N.  5°29'W.  (Pembs.) 
SBO. 

Mehdia:  38°6'N.  io°2'W.  Morocco. 


X 
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506012 


X 


ad. 


23-5-S2 

2-2.54 


[vOL. 

Grassholm.  .SBO. 

Oualidia:  ca.  32°27'N.  9°o'\V. 

Morocco. 


XLV( 


) 


I 


Other  recoveries  include  one  from  the  North  Sea  off  Ijmuiclen  (Nethe 
lands)  and  thirteen  from  Finistere-Biscay.  As  with  the  Fulmar,  all  recoveri< 
of  Sula  Sg^eir  birds  are  listed  since  hitherto  no  ringing'  has  taken  place  on  tl 
island.  The  recovery  from  the  Sovetsk  (formerly  Tilsit)  reg'ion  is  noteworth 
as  being'  in  an  area  where  the  Gannet  is  only  casual. 

Cormorant  (PhaJacrocorax  carho) 


7269/2 

0 

pull. 

1.8.39 

X 

8-7-54 

I24S0S 

0 

pull. 

■5-8-53 

+ 

9.10.54 

124825 

0 

pull. 

■5-8-53 

4- 

■-■-54 

509872 

0 

pull. 

27.6.52 

+ 

8.11.54 

.5079.56 

0 

]7U11. 

22.7-53 

X 

27-^-54 

505284 

0 

pull. 

9-7-53 

+ 

4-1-54 

5 10180 

0 

Jiull. 

28.6.53 

/?/ 

0.2.54 

510236 

0 

pull. 

28.6.53 

X 

9-1-54 

Big  Scar;  ca.  54'=39'N.  4°43'\\.  (Wi 
townshire).  DS. 

Nr.  Kirkcolm  (Wigtownshire).  25  r 

N.W. 

Fame  Is.:  55°37'N.  i°37'W.  (N'orth’c 
ND&X. 

Nr.  Penkridge  (Staffs.)  120  m.  S..S.\ 
Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Etang  Lacanau ; 44°59'N.  i°4'W.  (Gi 
onde)  France. 

Aberffravv:  53°i2'N.  4°28'W.  (.\ngl 

-sey).  OOS. 

Portobello  (E.  Lothian)  ca.  150  m. 
N.X.E. 

Pufiin  I.:  53°I9'N.  4°i'\\’.  (.Vnglesej 
TH&G. 

Nr.  Lowestoft  (Suffolk)  250  m.  E.S.l 
Puffin  I.  W&M. 

Olhao:  37°o'N.  7°53'W.  Nr.  Far 

Portugal. 

St.  Margaret’s  I. : 5i°38'X.  4°42'^’' 
(Pembs.)  RML. 

Xueil-sur-Layon : ca.  47°  lo'X.  o°2 
\V.  (M.  et-L.)  France. 

.St.  Margaret’s  I.  RML. 

Nr.  Muros:  42°47'X.  9°2'W.  (Corun; 

Spain. 


Seven  birds  from  Anglesey  and  St.  Mtirgaret’s  I.  were  reported  from  th 
south  coast  as  far  east  as  Sussex  during  the  winter  months.  Five  birds  ringe 
as  pull,  in  1953  and  one  in  1954,  on  St.  Mtirgaret’s  I.,  were  recovered  i 
France  October-January : Calvados  i,  C6tes-du-Nord  i,  Finistere  2,  Loir 
Inf.  2. 


Shag  (PhaJacrocorax  aristotelis) 


5^  ^232 

0 

pull. 

27.6.54 

X 

(22.11.54) 

_^ojSoj 

0 

pull. 

17-7-48 

X 

■7-9-54 

5 1 1 88 1 

0 

pull. 

7-7-54 

+ 

16. 1 1.54 

Bardsey  I.:  52°46'X.  4°48'W.  (Cacrns, 
Blagdon  Lake  (Somerset)  ca.  135  in. 
S.E. 

Lundv:  5i°i2'.X.  4°4o'\\’.  (Devon). 
RliP. 

Pwlllieli  (Caerns.)  120  m.  X. 

Lundy. 

R.  N'ancc:  m.  48°3o'X.  2°o'W. 
(I.-ei-\’.),  France. 


Between  27th  Janiuiry  ;md  4th  February  cold  easterly  winds  of  up  to  galtj 
force  were  blowing  over  nuicli  of  our  etislern  seabottrd,  ;md  it  seems  proljtiblti 
thiit  iTiost  ol  the  following  recoveries  were  tissociated  with  tliese  weathet 
conditions!.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  save  one  of  the  birds  were  ii1 


I 
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I their  first  winter,  and  that  birds  from  only  three  ringing-  localities  were 
I concerned.  Shags  are  seldom  recovered  inland  or  in  south-eastern  England. 

I A small-scale  repetition  of  this  occurred  after  north-easterly  gales  in  early 
f December. 


503491 

0 

pull. 

27-<o-S3 

+ 

30- 1-54 

f 510854 

0 

pull. 

18.7-53 

X 

early  2.54 

0 

pull. 

25-6-53 

X 

4-2-54 

S1072S 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

I 

X 

6.2.54 

; 510765 

0 

[)ull. 

16.7-53 

/?/ 

8.2.54 

510714 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

X 

10.2.54 

510750 

0 

pull. 

13-7-53 

- 

X 

II. 2. 54 

124727 

0 

pull. 

25-6.53 

X 

12.2.54 

. T24725 

0 

pull. 

25-6.53 

X 

12.2.54 

;■  510702 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

X 

15-2-54 

1 

' 5 ’0734 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

+ 

16.2.54 

I 1^674 

. 0 

pull. 

19-7-53 

X 

20.2.54 

1 5047 1 1 

0 

pull. 

30.7-52 

X 

21.2.54 

If  503500 

0 

pull. 

27-6-53 

X 

21.2.54 

■V  5/0732 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

d 

X 

(4-4-54) 

1 

Heron  (Ardea 

‘ 5//007 

0 

pull. 

23-5-54 

X 

(12.12.54) 

f 505175 

0 

pull. 

28.5-53 

-h 

24.1.54 

' 507446 

0 

pull. 

11-5-53 

X 

11-11-53 

Mallard  (Ana^  pi 

1557 

0 

pull. 

15.6.52 

+ 

18.1.54 

Isle  of  May:  56°ii'N.  2°33'W. 

Nr.  Harrogate  (Yorks.)  i6o  m.  S.S.E. 
Bass  Rock:  s6°4'N.  2°38'W.  (E. 

Lothian).  MOC. 

St.  Osyth  (Essex).  330  m.  S.S.E. 

Fame  Is.:  55°37'N.  i°37'W. 

(North’d.)  ND&N. 

Ambergate,  Belper  (Derbyshire)  180  m. 

S. 

Isle  of  May. 

High  Wycombe  (Bucks.)  320  m.  S.S.E. 
Isle  of  May. 

Nr.  Redcar  (Yorks.)  120  m.  S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Ipswich  (Suffolk)  320  m.  S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Cullercoats  (Northumberland)  go  m. 

S.E. 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Southwick  (Sussex)  340  m.  S.S.E. 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Basildon  (Essex)  290  m.  S.S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Nr.  Cullercoats  (Northumberland) 
go  m.  S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Filey  Brigg  (Yorks.)  160  m.  S.E. 

Fame  Is. 

Blakeney  Point  (Norfolk)  igo  m.  S.E. 
Isle  of  May. 

Harwich  (Essex)  ca.  320  m.  S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Christchurch,  Wisbech  (Cambs.) 

26s  m.  S.S.E. 

Isle  of  May. 

Isle  of  Wight.  390  m.  S.S.E.  (Bird 
long  dead). 

cinerea) 

High  Halstow:  5i°22''N.  o°4i'E. 
(Kent).  EGl. 

Overton,  Marlborough  (Wilts.) 

ca.  100  m.  W. 

High  Halstow.  EGl. 

St.  \ugord : 49°3o'N.  o°2o'E.  (S.  Inf.) 

France. 

Wvtham:  4i°47'N.  i°ig'W.  (Berks.) 

EGl. 

La  Prouti^re:  46°3o'N.  o°io'W. 

(Deux  .Sevres)  France. 

plafyrliynchos) 

Gladhouse  Res.  55°46'N.  3°8'W.  (Mid- 
lothian) DG.\. 

Ketel:  52°35'N.  5°5o'E.  (Overijssel) 

Holland. 
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935239 

ad.F. 

22.12.53 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex).  >. 
WT. 

+ 

21.8.54 

Joroinen:  62°i8'N.  27°5o''E.  L.  RuoM 

kojarvi,  Finland. 

935221 

ad.M. 

1-12.53 

.\bberton.  WT. 

X 

23-6-54 

Kuivaniemi : 65°37'N.  25°55'E. 

Oijarvi,  Finland. 

932527 

juv.M. 

II. 12. 52 

Abberton.  WT. 

+ 

30-8-54 

Haukipudas:  ca.  65°i2'N.  25°25'E 

Oulu,  Finland. 

931987 

juv.M. 

12.0-52 

-\bberton.  WT. 

+ 

20.8.54 

Jurva:  62°4o'N.  2i°45''E.  Xarvijoki 

Finland. 

933435 

ad. 

7-2-54 

.■\bbotsburv ; 5o°4o'N.  2°36'W.  (Dor 

+ 

20.8.54 

set).  WT. 

Lapinlahti:  63°27'X.  27°25'E. 

Ollikkala,  Finland. 

932668 

f.g.F. 

3-1-53 

.'\bberton.  WT. 

+ 

23-8-54 

Rengsjb : 6i°30''N.  i7°o'E.  (H.alsing 

land),  Sweden. 

931648 

f.g.F. 

22.1.52 

Abberton.  WT. 

+ 

24-9-54 

Nr.  Svedala:  55°32'N.  i3°i5'E. 

Sweden. 

933400 

ad. 

5-2-54 

Abbotsburv.  WT. 

+ 

II. II. 54 

Nr.  Kristianopel : 56°i5'N.  i6°3'E. 

Sweden. 

AF  5415 

f.g.F. 

27-2-54 

Cley:  52°58'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk). 

X 

5-6-54 

Nr.  Kalmar:  56°4o'N.  i6°22‘'E. 

Sweden. 

933276 

ad.F. 

18.2.54 

Mileham:  52°44'N.  o°5i'E.  (Norfolk) 

+ 

27-9-.54 

WT. 

Malmb:  55°37'A^-  i3°i'E.  Sweden. 

935287 

ad.M. 

6-5-54 

Abberton.  WT. 

+ 

5-9-54 

Ringkobing:  56°6'N.  8°i8'E.  (Jut 

land),  Denmark. 

931818 

f.g.F. 

20.8.52 

Abberton.  WT. 

+ 

13-9-54 

Aubigny:  46°4i'N.  3°io'E.  (.-Mlier), 

France. 

932759 

juv.F. 

5-3-53 

Abberton.  WT. 

V 

11-11-53 

Warmond:  52°i3'N.  4°33'E.  (Z-Hol 

land). 

+ 

14.2.54 

Boves : 4Q°5i'N.  2°23'E.  Nr.  .\miens, 

France. 

Q28478 

f.g.M. 

13-9-50 

Slimbridge:  5i°47'N.  2°28'W.  (Glos.). 

WT. 

+ 

15-7-54 

R.  Ize.  Nr.  Jan?A:  47°58'N.  i°2o'E. 

(I-et-V.)  France. 

970212 

juv.F. 

26.8.52 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

18.7.54 

Nr.  Lanvollon : 48°38'N.  2°5o'^^’. 

fC-du-N.)  France. 

029387 

ad.M. 

21.4.52 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

4-9-54 

Hontanx:  ca.  43°48'N.  0°I8'\^^ 

(Landes),  France. 

070060 

f.g.F. 

22.8.52 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

12.8.54 

Nr.  Inistioge  (Co.  Kilkenny)  200  m. 

W.N.W. 

Overseas  recoveries  of  Mallard,  including  the  above,  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Denmark  5,  Finland  5,  France  19,  Germany  8,  Holland 

Sweden  5. 
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915128 

f.g.M. 

Teal  {Anas 
27-10.53 

X 

1.6.54 

915589 

+ 

f.g.M. 

24-11-53 

20.8.54 

910333 

+ 

juv.M. 

14.1.51 

20.8.54 

■ 

+ 

juv.M. 

18.10.53 

22.8.54 

(.906493 

f.g.F. 

28. 12.48 

+ 

0-9-53 

igoSS45 

X 

f.g.F. 

f.g.F. 

5-12.53 

19-5-54 

19.9.50 

' 

+ 

0-9-53 

1 908804 

+ 

f.g.M. 

11-3-50 

18.9.54 

» 910538 
1 

+ 

f.g.M. 

1-2.51 
ca.  15.9.54 

\ 

9J4143 

+ 

ad.M. 

16.10.52 

11.8.54 

915155 

X 

juv.M. 

28.10.53 

6-5-54 

> 506230 

f-g- 

17-9-53 

+ 

ca.  7.9.54 

) 516782 

f-g- 

2.2.54 

+ 

1-9-54 

511290 

+ 

f.g.F. 

19.9.52 

19-7-53 

; 514892 

\ 

+ 

juv.F. 

12.10.53 

19-11-53 

i 113805 

+ 

f.g.M. 

17-1-53 

II. 1.54 

I112252 

/?/ 

f.g.F. 

5-12.51 

0.2.52 

' 15737 

+ 

f.g.M. 

10.12.53 
1 1-4-54 

1 Ii2ig 

+ 

juv.F. 

5-9-52 

ca.  4.2.54 

crecca) 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

VVT. 

Haapajarvi:  67°io'N.  25°2o'E. 

Finland. 

■\bberton.  \VT. 

Liminka:  ca.  64°5o'N.  25°25'E. 

(Oulu),  Finland. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Karlo:  65°2'N.  24°5o'E.  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  Finland. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Ikaalinen:  6i°46'N.  23°j'E.  Varpeen- 
kylfi,  Finland. 

Slimbridge:  5i°47'N.  2°28'W.  (Glos.). 
WT. 

R.  Kuivajoki : ca.  65°4o'N.  25°2o'E. 

(Oulu),  Finland. 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

Viinijarvi:  62°5'N.  2g°o'E.  Finland. 
Borough  Fen,  Peakirk:  52°38'N.  o°i7' 
W.  (Northants.)  WT. 

Kihnib:  62°g'N.  23°i5'E.  Hietalampi, 

Finland. 

Borough  Fen.  WT. 

Saxtorp;  55°37'N.  i3°i'E.  Nr.  Malmo, 
Sweden. 

Abberton.  WT. 

B}'gdea:  64°3'N.  2o°55'E.  (^^asterbot- 
ten)  Sweden. 

.Slimbridge.  WT. 

Marma;  6o°3o'N.  I7°28'E.  (Uppland), 
Sweden.. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Nr.  Dalby:  6o°5o'N.  i2°55'E. 

Sweden. 

Orielton ; 5i°4o'N.  4°57'W.  (Pembs.) 
WT. 

Tofte:  62°i'N.  9°i6'E.  Gudbrands- 

dalen,  Norway. 

Abbotsbury;  5o°4o'N.  2°36'W. 

(Dorset)'.  WT. 

Nr.  Tokaj : 48°8'N.  2i°26'E. 

Szerencs,  Hungary. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Chaumont-sur-Tharonne : 47°37'N. 

i°53'E.  (L.-et-Ch.),  France. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Avignonet:  43°2o'N.  i°47'E.  (Hte.- 

Gne.)  France. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Nr.  Pont  St.  Louis  du  Rhbne:  43°23' 
N.  4°48'E.  France. 

Borough  Fen.  WT. 

Nr.  Golega:  39°25'N.  8°33'W. 

Portugal. 

Abberton.  WT. 

Emilia:  44°24'N.  i2°ii'E.  Ravenna, 

Italy. 

Abberton.  WT. 

R.  Po.  Nr.  Pavia:  45°ii'N.  9°g'E. 

Italy. 


I 
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915^54 


+ 


juv.F.  22.12.53 
6.6.54 


.Miberton.  \VT. 

Nr.  Trapani:  38°i'N.  i2°2g'E. 

Sicily. 


Map  I — Distribi^tion  ok  RiNOEn  Teai.  (/Ina5  crecca)  recovered  abroad  in  1954 
Cros.se.s  indicate  the  po.sitions  of  recoveries  during  the  months  of  .\pril-.\ugust; 
dots  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  cold  weather  movements  listed  below  are 

omitted. 


906802 


f.g.M.  3'-^^-5.1 
/?/  winter  ’53/ ’54 


.Slimbridge.  \\'T. 

HI  Kan.sera  du  Betli : 34°5'N.  o°55'W. 

Morocco. 
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373442 

0 

pull. 

I9-7-53 

Gladhouse  Reservoir:  55°46'N.  3°8'W, 

+ 

0.2.54 

(Midlothian).  S&W. 

Ballinasloe  (Co.  Galway)  270  m.  S.W. 

)'S340 

f.g.F. 

I5-I-54 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

■ X 

11-5.54 

Scalloway  (Shetland)  580  m.  N. 

Other  recoveries  include  nineteen  from  Denmark,  four  from  N.W.  Ger- 
many, and  one  from  Belgium.  Fifteen  birds  were  recovered  in  Ireland. 


COLD  WEATHER  MOVEMENT  OF  DUCKS,  JANUARY/ FEBRUARY  I954 

The  end  of  January  1954  was  marked  by  the  onset  of  a severe  cold  spell, 
which  affected  most  of  western  Europe.  Duck  recoveries  about  this  time 
were  on  a large  scale,  and  the  following  figures  suggest  that  there  was  an 
extensive  cold-weather  movement  southwards.  Many  of  the  birds  involved 
lad  been  ringed  in  the  autumn  of  1953,  some  in  January  1954.  None  of 
them  was  of  proved  British  origin.  Of  117  Teal  recovered  in  France  in 
1954,  91  come  within  the  period  under  review. 


TEAL 

MALLARD 

No. 

First 

Last 

No.  First  T^ast 

;HANNEL  ISLANDS 

Rec’d. 

Date 

Date 

Rec’d.  Date  Dale 

Guernsey  

4 

29/1 

1 1 / 2 

fRANCE 

Pas-de-Calais  

I 

14/2 

Nord  

I 14/2 

Somme  

I 

17/2 

I 14/2 

Ardennes  

I 

3/2 

Calvados  

5 

3G1 

24/2 

Manche  

4 

30/1 

2 jz 

I 3/2 

Ille-et-Vilaine  

4 

2/2 

6/2 

Cotes  du  Nord  

6 

o/i 

10/2 

i 4/2 

Finist^re  

16 

29/1 

14/2 

I 6/2 

Morbihan  

12 

30/1 

18/2 

Yonne  

I 

3/2 

Maine-et-Loire  

I 

•3/2 

Loire  Inferieure  

8 

31/ 1 

9/3 

2 5/2  7/2 

Cher  

I 

10/2 

^’endde  

I 3/2 

Charente  Maritime  .. 

3 

2/2 

3 25/1  8/2 

Gironde  

10 

3i/t 

10/2 

Lot-et-Garonne  

I 

qiz 

Landes  

10 

31 /I 

7/2 

Vaucluse  

I 24/1 

Basses  Pyrenees  

5 

3>/i 

5/2 

2 3/2  4/2 

Ari^ge  

I 

7/2 

PAIN 

Guipuzcoa  2) 

Viscaya  4) 

9 

1/2 

3/3 

■ Santander  3) 

Garganey  (Anas 

querquediila) 

1 1 147 

f.g.F. 

I4-3-52  . 

lAhberton : 

5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

WT. 

-h 

23-2-.S4 

Nr.  .'\lmcnara:  30°4'6N.  o°i4'W. 

fCastelldn 

).  Spain. 

'4538 

f.g.F. 

26.8.53 

Abberton.  WT. 

4- 

27-3-54 

Tolmezzo : 

46°23'N.  i3°2'E.  (Udine), 

Italy. 

Wigeon  (Anas  pej^elope) 

:i597 

ad. 

29-1-54 

Abbotsbury : 

5o°4o'N.  2°36'W.  (Dorset). 

WT. 

4- 

•7-9-54 

Nykdping : 

58°45'N.  i7°3'E.  Sweden. 

T 
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9/620/ 

+ 

juv.M. 

18.2.54 

0.11.54 

■ 

Abberton : 5i°5o'N'.  o°53'E.  (Esse:3 

WT. 

Esbjerg;  55°29'X.  8°28'E.  (Jutlani^ 

Denmark.  | 

gi6ji2 

+ 

juv.M. 

I7-3-S4 

1.8.54 

Abberton.  WT. 

Tranekar:  54°59'N.  io°54'E.  (Lan^ 
land),  Denmark. 

916206 

+ 

M. 

18.2.54 

5-II-54 

Abberton.  WT. 

Langeoog:  53°45'N.  7°3o'E.  (E.  Fri 

ian  I.)  Germany. 

9^65/5 

+ 

M. 

I7-3-54 
2. 11.54 

Abberton.  WT. 

Fohr;  54°44'N.  8°3o'E.  Germany. 

916248 

+ 

F. 

2-3-54 

I5-9-54 

.Abberton.  WT. 

Keitum;  54°55'N.  8°2o'E.  (S}’lt), 

Germany. 

907295 

4- 

F.  . 

6.3.49 

12.12.54 

Borough  Fen,  Peakirk : 52°38'X.  o°i 
W.  (Xorthants).  WT. 

Nr.  Husum:  54°3o'N.  9°3'E.  (Schle 
wig-Holstein).  Germany. 

913747 

+ 

M. 

6-I-53 

23-I-54 

-Abberton.  WT. 

Nr.  Hulst:  5i°i6'N.  4°3'E.  (Zeeland 

Holland. 

9 ’4394 

( ) 

M. 

16.2.53 
ca.  7.1.54 

•Abberton.  WT. 

\’lijmen:  5i°43'N.  5°i4'E.  (N.  Br 

bant),  Holland. 

916172 

+ 

M. 

I7-2-54 

'7-H-54 

.Abberton.  WT. 

Nr.  Amsterdam;  52°23'N.  4°55'E. 

Holland. 

916243 

X 

M. 

25-2-54 

24.11.54 

Abberton.  WT. 

Lies:  53°24'N.  5°2o'E.  Terschellin 

(N.  Holland). 

()i6;^o6 

juv.F. 

I7-3-S4 

Abberton.  WT. 

( ) 

ca.  20.10.54 

Terschelling : 53°22'N.  5°i4'E.  (\. 

Holland). 

gri  1 10 

4- 

M. 

8.2.52 
(21. II. 54) 

Abberton.  WT. 

.St.  Pierre-Ouiberon : 47°3i'N.  3°7'\\ 
(Morbihan),  France.. 

913844 

4- 

F. 

22.1.53 

20.1.54 

.Abberton.  WT. 

Nr.  Jesolo:  45°3o'X.  i2°4o'E.  (\'en< 
zia),  Italy. 

915986 

+ 

M. 

II. 1. 54 

12.10.54 

.Abberton.  WT. 

Suzzara:  44°59'N.  io°46'E.  (Mantua) 

Italy. 

913893 

4- 

juv.M. 

28.1.53 

9. 1 1.54 

Abberton.  WT. 

Banks,  .Southport  (Lanca.shire),  200  m 

N.W. 

OrieJton  47S3 

X 

ad.M. 

24.1.50  Oriellon:  5i°4o'N.  4°57'W.  (Pembs.) 

\VT. 

14.2.54  Cooling  Marsh  (N.  Kent)  230  m.  F. 

Pintail  (.4 //as  acuta) 

935526 

4- 

ad.F. 

3-I-54 

20.10.54 

Slimbridge:  5i°47'N.  2°28'W.  (Glos.) 
WT. 

Nr.  Schwnbstedt : 54°23'N.  f)“i2'E.  . 

(Schl.-l  lolst.)  Germany. 

9’4’7’ 

4- 

ad.M. 

2/-T-53 

26.3.54 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

Clairmarais:  5o°45'N.  2°i6'E. 
(P.-de-C.)  France. 

902598 

4- 

ad.M. 

26.1.47 
10. 1.54 

.Abbotsburv:  5o°4o'N.  2°36'W.  (Dorset)! 
AA’T. 

.Airel : 40°i3'N.  i°5'W.  (Manche). 

France. 
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II  ^56 

ad. 

28.1.54 

Abbotsbury.  WT. 

+ 

7-12.54 

Zoutkamp : 53°2o'N.  6°i8'E.  (Groning- 

en) Holland. 

16862 

ad. 

5-2-S4 

Abbotsbury.  WT. 

+ 

6.11.54 

Belfast,  Ireland,  ca.  300  m.  N.N.W. 

Shoveler  {Spatula  clypeata) 

15385 

F. 

20.8.54 

Borough  Fen:  52°38'N.  o°iy'W.  Pea- 

kirk  (Northants.)  WT. 

+ 

9-9-54 

Nr.  Castlerea  (Roscommon)  ca.  350  m. 

W.N.W. 

4121 

F. 

30.9.52 

Slimbridge : 5i°47'N.  2°28'W.  (Glos.) 

WT.  ; 

+ 

0.1.54 

Nr.  Crusheen:  52°57'N.  8°54^W.  (Co. 

Clare)  ca.  280  m.  W.N.W. 

'(>779 

istW.M. 

25-8-53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

16.1.54 

Malltraeth  (Anglesey)  ca.  130  m.  N.W. 

5327 

M. 

31-12-53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

21-9-54 

Gjorlev:  55°34'N.  ii°i5'E.  (Sjaelland), 

Denmark. 

' S3-5 

M. 

31-12.53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

7-2-54 

Beauregard:  44°i3'N.  o°37''E. 

(L.-et-Gne.)  France. 

5501 

istW.F. 

12.9-53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

8.1.54 

Leon  Etang:  43°53'N.  i°i8'W. 

(Landes)  France. 

. 5628 

istW.M. 

29-9-53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

5-2-54 

St.  Gilles-sur-Vie : 46°42'N.  i°55'W. 

(Vendee)  France. 

« 5630 

istW.M. 

29-9-53 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

+ 

ca. 

21.2.54 

St.  Joachim:  47°26'N.  2°i2'W.  (Loire- 

Inf.)  France. 

1 'ng  Clip 

149 

0 

pull. 

18.7.53 

Abberton : 5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

- 

WT. 

+ 

12.8.54 

Nr.  Le  Havre:  49°3o'N.  o°6''E.  (S. 

Inf.)  France. 

'*  vg  Clip 

138 

0 

pull. 

5-7-53 

Abberton.  WT. 

i 

1 

-1- 

7-3-54 

Nr.  Monte  Real:  39°5i'N.  8°53'W. 

Portugal. 

■ 838 

F. 

24.4.54 

■\bberton.  WT. 

13-8.54 

I.ungholm:  ca.  54°39'N.  ii°34'E. 

(Laalland)  Denmark. 

Tufted  Duck  {Ay thy 

a fidtgtda) 

1 300 

0 

pull. 

21.6.53 

Nr.  Orton:  54°28'N.  2°35'W.  (West- 

morland). RWR. 

+ 

7-2.54 

Kilmore  (Co.  Wexford)  220  m.  S.W. 

2076 

juv. 

4-9-52 

St.  James’s  Park,  London.  LNHS. 

+ 

6.1.54 

Lusignan : 46°26'N.  o°8'E.  (Vienne) 

France. 

Pochard  {Ay  thy  a 

ferina) 

788 

M. 

II. 10.53 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex) 

WT. 

-j- 

II. II. 54 

Woodburn,  Carrickfergus  (Co.  Antrim) 

ca.  330  m.  N.W. 

Shelduck  {Tadorna 

tadorna) 

8188 

0 

pull. 

2-8.53 

•\berlady  Bay:  56°i'N.  2°5i'W.  (E. 

Lothian).  HM&M. 

_j_ 

6.1.54 

King’s  Lynn  marshes.  (Norfolk)  270 

m.  S.E. 
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142875 

ad. 

22.11.52 

+ 

ca.  7.11-54 

•43265 

ad. 

•4->i-53 

+ 

23-2-54 

143254 

ad. 

•4-^^-53 

+ 

•5-  •■54 

i4.326g 

ad. 

•4-'^-53 

+ 

istW. 

23-^-54 

•4-^^-53 

•43268 

X 

27-^-54 

•4335^ 

+ 

ad. 

•4-II-53 

22.4-54 

•43407 

_1_ 

istW. 

•4-^  '-53 
2P-4-54 

Grey  Lag  Goose  {Anser  anser) 

Montrose:  56°42'N.  2°28'V\.  (Ang> 
WT. 

Arnside  (Westmorland)  170  m.  S. 
Loch  Leven;  56°i2'N.  3°25'W.  (K 
ross).  WT. 

Rogerstown  Bav  (Co.  Dublin)  220 
S.W. 

Loch  Leven.  WT. 

Nr.  Crossgar  (Co.  Down)  ca.  150  m. 
■S.W. 

Kinross:  ca.  ^6°iy''S.  3°25'\\.  WT 
Downpatrick  (Co.  Down)  160  m.  S. 
Loch  Leven.  WT. 

Nr.  Downpatrick  (Co.  Down)  160 
S.W. 

Kinross.  WT. 

Holt:  63°5o'N.  20°36'W.  Rang, 

Iceland. 

Kinross.  WT. 

\ illingaholt : (i3°56'X.  20°43'W.  A 

Iceland. 


1204.10 

ad. 

27.2.50 

+ 

•2.1.54 

.SWT  13 

•4- 

ad. 

22.2.52 
30- 1-54 

SWT  37 

+ 

ad. 

29.2.52 

4-^-54 

•29320 

X 

istW.F. 

17-2-53 

••■3-54 

•30053 

+ 

ad. 

25-2-5^ 

•4-2-54 

r 204 36 

+ 

juv.  ? 

27.2.50 

I3-2-54 

White-fronted  Goose  {Anser  albifrous) 

Slimbridge:  5i°47'X.  2°28'W.  (Gb 

WT. 

Dollart:  53°i7'X-  7°io'E.  (E.  Fr 

land),  Germany. 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

Hulst:  5i°i6'N.  4°3'E.  (Zeeland), 
Holland. 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

Lcmmer:  52°52'X.  5°43'E.  (Friesla 
Holland. 

.Slimbridge.  WT. 

Grouw:  S3°7'^'-  5°5o'E.  (Friesla 

Holland. 

Slimbridge.  WT. 

Nr.  Isigny:  48°37'X.  i°io'W. 

(Manche),  France. 

Slimbridge  WT. 

Chieti:  42  °23'X.  i4°io'E.  (.\bruz 

Italy. 


Pink-footed  Goose  {Anser  ar-eensis  hrachyrhynchiis) 

ad.  25.10.52  (Yorkshire)  WT. 

_u  5-5-S4  Holtakot:  64°i5'X.  20°2o'W.  Biski 

stungur,  .\rn,  Iceland, 
ad.  18.10.53  (Yorkshire)  WT. 

X 6.12.53  Nr,  Tyborbn : 56°42'X.  8°i3'E.  (J 

kind),  Denmark. 

4'he  remaining'  184  recoveries  were  in  the  British  Isles;  116  in  the  wint 
of  ring'ing'  and  39,  18,  7 tind  3 first,  second,  third  tind  fourth  succee 

ing-  winters  after  ringing^,  respectively. 

Buzzard  {Biileo  biileo) 

pull.  ••7-53  Wrangaton:  5o°24'X.  3°5i'W. 

(Devon),  llGll. 

6,2.54  South  Brent  (Devon)  ca.  4 m.  X.lv 


1 E 6gqR 


O 
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Sparrowhawk  {Accipiter  nisiis) 


2S210S 

istW.M.  2.9.53 

Fair  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 

>1 

land). 

X 

20.11.53 

Voorschoten : 52°7'N.  4°26'E.  (Z- 

1 

Holiand). 

juv.M. 

28.6.53 

Longcross  : 5 1 °22'N.  • o°35'W.  Chert- 

sey  (Surrey).  LNHS. 

( ) 

(29-3-54) 

Nr.  West  Mailing  (Kent)  45  m.  E.S.E. 

Marsh 

Harrier  (Circus 

ccrugmosus) 

1,  383600 

0 

juv. 

14-6.54 

Hickling  Broad:  52°45'N.  i°35'E. 

(Norfolk).  ED. 

+ 

4.8.54 

Nr.  King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk)  ca.  45  m. 

I W. 


Hen  Harrier  {Circus  cyaneus) 

1 Four  birds  ringed  in  Orkney  by  E.  Balfour  were  subsequently  recovered 
f locally.  Two  had  been  ringed  in  1953,  two  in  1954. 

Peregrine  {Falco  peregrinus) 

^ of2jS  O pull.  27.6.50  Cape  Wrath:  58°37'N.  5°i'W.  (Suth- 

, erland).  IDP. 

1 X (20.10.54)  Tomintoul  (Banffshire)  no  m.  S.E. 

j Merlin  (Falco  columbarius) 

I S2100  juv.F.  18.8.54  Isle:  5g°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 

, land). 


-h 

9.10.54 

' 82078 

M. 

15-9-54 

V 

8.10.54 

Kestrel  (Falco 

67308 

0 

pull. 

10.6.52 

+ 

(1-3-54) 

"76712 

0 

pull. 

25-7-54 

( ) 

20.11.54 

77606 1 

0 

pull. 

9-7-53 

V 

9-2-54 

68S1S 

0 

pull. 

26.6.53 

X 

7-12.54 

■ 55^54 

0 

pull. 

23-6.54 

X 

10.8.54 

■ 51479 

ad. 

6-1-53 

( ) 

L5-4-54 

67740 

0 

pull. 

23-7-54 

X 

6 

00 

Muchalls,  Banchory  (Kincards.)  170  m. 
S..S.W. 

Fair  Isle. 

Capbreton : 43°38'N.  i°2o'W. 

(Landes),  France. 
tinnunculus) 

Redesdale : ca.  55°i4'N.  2°ii'W. 

(.\orthumb.)  ND&N. 

Nr.  Valenciennes:  5o°2i'N.  3°32'E. 
(Not'd),  France. 

Nr.  Whitewell,  Clitheroe:  53°5&'N. 

2°33'W.  (Lancs.)  JJB. 

Nr.  La  Tranche:  46°2i'N.  i°26'W. 
(Vende4),  France. 

Goyt  Valley:  ca.  53°i5'N.  2°o'W. 
(Derbys.).  K&M. 

Ditton  Priors,  Bridgnorth  (Salop)  55  m. 

S.S.E. 

Goxhill:  53°4i'N.  o°2o'W.  (Lines.) 

HV. 

Fakenham  (Norfolk)  75  m.  S.E. 
Lvnford,  Mundford:  52°3i'N.  o°3q'E. 

'(Norfolk).  LH. 

Sutton-on-Sea  (Lines).  43  m.  N.N.W. 
Abberton:  5i°5o‘'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
CBW. 

Diss  (Norfolk)  40  ni.  N.N.E. 

Shoreham : 5o°5o'N.  i°i6'W.  (Sussex). 

.IS.^ 

Nr.  Kings  Ferr\-,  I.  of  .Sheppey  (Kent) 
57  m.  N.E. 


D 7722 


O 


Moorhen  (GaUinula  cliloropus) 


pull.  3-12.50 


Duddingston  Loch:  55°56'N.  3°o'W. 

(Midlothian).  DRA.“ 

Nr.  Lochgelly  (Fife)  14  m.  N.N.W. 


X 


(6.6.54) 


4S0 

BRITISH 
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AE  Ssog 

0 

pull. 

28.7.53 

Denton:  53°56'N.  i°47'W.  Ilkley,  j- 

X 

11.6.54 

(Vorks.).  D&l.  i 

Summerseat,  Bury  (Lancs.)  30  m.  S.Wk 

AF  rS-H 

acL 

1-8.53 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex)L 

X 

30-4-54 

CBW. 

Fersfield,  Di.ss  (Norfolk)  ca.  40  m. 

N.N.E. 

■If  9550 

ad. 

28.3.54 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

27-7-54 

Rushden,  Buntingford  (Herts.)  40  m 

W.N.W. 

qoS2()i 

ad. 

21.2.50 

Old  Hall  Marsh:  ca.  5i°47'N.  o°53 

E.  (Es.sex).  WT. 

X 

28.1.54 

R.  Stour,  Canterbury  (Kent)  ca.  35  m 

S.S.E. 

Coot  (F  ulica  atra) 

AF  5822 

ad. 

17-2.53 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex) 

X 

12.2.54 

CBW. 

Maasholm : 54°44'N.  io°o'E.  Schlei 

Germany. 

AE  3885 

ad. 

6.2.51 

Abberton : CBW. 

+ 

29.12.53 

Faarup:  56°32'N.  9°52'E.  Denmark 

AE  3897 

ad. 

21. 2.51 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

Winter  ’53/ ’S4 

Makkumerwaard:  53°4'N.  5°24'E. 

(Friesland),  Holland. 

AF  9487 

ad. 

6-3-54 
inter  ’53/ ’54 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

IF 

Makkumerwaard,  Holland. 

AE  8778 

ad. 

23-1-52 

Abberton.  CBW. 

/?/ 

8.1.54 

Sallenelles:  49°i7'N.  o°i3'W.  (Cal 

vados).  France. 

AF  iof6 

ad. 

22.3.52 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

(19-4-54) 

Nailsea  (Somerset)  160  m.  W.S.W. 

Oystercatcher  {Hcematopus  ostralegiis) 

344096 

0 

pull. 

24.6.52 

Fair!  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 

land). 

V 

ca.  10.5.54 

Mornington,  Drogheda  (Co.  Meath)  400 

m.  S.W. 

344183 

0 

pull. 

16.6.53 

Fair  Isle. 

X 

II. 2. 54 

Eastriggs,  .-\nnan  (Dumfriesshire)  320 

m.  S.S.W. 

5.f4iS6 

0 

pull. 

18.6.53 

Fair  Isle. 

X 

4-7-54 

Elie  (Fife)  240  m.  S..S.W. 

366924 

0 

pull. 

23-5-53 

Newtonmore:  57°4'N.  4°y'W.  (Inver- 

ness). R.P. 

X 

30.5-54 

Nr.  Ferryside  (Carms.)  360  m.  S 

366938 

0 

pull. 

29-5-53 

Newtonmore.  RP. 

V 

3-3-54 

Nr.  Fleetwood  (Lancs.)  220  m.  S. 

330289 

0 

pull. 

5-6.50 

Coylumbridge,  Aviemore : 57°io'N. 
3°49'W.  (Invernesshire)  LNHS. 

383572 

+ 

26.2.54 

Nr.  Doonbeg  (Co.  Clare).  370  m.  S.W. 

0 

juv. 

10-7-54 

Scolt  Head:  52°58'N.  o°44'E.  (Nor-1 

folk).  ED. 

X 

(16.10.54) 

St.  Jean-le-Thomas : 48°44'N.  i°3i'W. 

(Manche)  France. 

55-1 2?! 

0 

pull. 

28.5.53 

Skokholm : 5i°42'N.  5°i6'Mk  (Pembs.) 

+ 

0.  10.54 

Roscoff:  48°44'N.  3°59'W.  (Finistt'-rc) 

France. 

354320 

0 

pull. 

7-6.53 

•Skokholm. 

X 

20.7.54 

;\rs-en-R6:  46°i3'N.  i°32'W.  lie  de 

R(^  (Cli.-Inf.),  France. 
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Lapwing  {VaneUus  vanellus) 

272023  O pull.  22.5.53  Pitlochry:  56°42'N.  3°44'W.  (Perth). 


X 

24-5-54 

257S85 

0 

pull. 

7-S-52 

+ 

I7-3-54 

255347 

0 

pull. 

I5-5-53 

+ 

10.2.54 

25533s 

0 

pull. 

I7-5-52 

+ 

26.2.54 

2501 17 

0 

pull. 

4.6.49 

+ 

27-2-54 

-^74433 

0 

pull. 

11-6.53 

+ 

2.2.54 

• 275273 

0 

pull. 

28.5-53 

( ) 

3I-I-S4 

‘ 260558 

0 

pull. 

9-5-51 

! 

( 

+ 

2.2.54 

) 

1:48293 

- 0 

pull. 

26.5.50 

I 

J 

+ 

10.2.54 

f 75051 

0 

pull. 

26.5-53 

X 

0.2.54 

ji  600 1 1 

0 

pull. 

10.5.52 

/?/ 

M-3-53 

> 6()388 

0 

pull. 

4-7-53 

1 

+ 

10.2.54 

■ 74075 

0 

pull. 

21-5-53 

-b 

0.2.54 

' 70034 

0 

pull. 

7-7-53 

X 

(23-2.54) 

>0791 

0 

pull. 

2-5-53 

+ 

ca.  14.2.54 

'1 190 

0 

pull. 

10.5.53 

+ 

10.1.54 

WNS. 

Bronderslev:  57°i5''N.  9°55'E.  (Jut- 

land), Denmark. 

Blagdon,  Seaton  Burn:  55°5'N.  i°39' 
W.  (North’d.)  A&R. 

Troarn:  49°ii'N.  o°i2'W.  (Calvados), 

France. 

Nr.  Up  Ottery:  5o°52'N.  3°9'W. 
(Devon),  JR. 

Nr.  Fouesnant:  47°54'N.  4°PW.  (Fin- 
istfere)  France. 

Nr.  Up  Ottery.  JR. 

Nr.  Lugon : 46°27'N.  i°io'W. 
(Vendee),  France. 

Collieston : 57°2i'N.  i°k6'W.  (Aber- 

deen). G.'VR. 

St.  Gildas:  47°32'N.  2°5o'W.  (Morbi- 
han),  France. 

Langwathby:  54°42'N.  2°39'W. 

(Cumb.).  WH. 

Cap  Ferret:  44°38'N.  i°i5'W. 
(Gironde),  France. 

Whitsbury  Down:  5o°58'N.  i°5o'W. 
(Hants.)  A&R. 

Dax:  43°42'N.  i°3'W.  (Landes), 

France. 

Burnham:  5i°33'N.  o°39'W.  (Bucks.) 
JF. 

St.  Martin:  43°33'N.  i°23'W. 

(Landes),  France. 

Nr.  Colne:  53°52N.  2°io'W.  (Lancs.) 
KGS. 

Estarreja:  40°3o'N.  8°3o'M’. 

Portugal. 

Raisbeck,  Orton:  54°28'N.  2°35'W. 
(West’d).  ACW. 

Vila  Verde:  40°8'N.  8°5o'W.  Figueria 
Da  Foz,  Portugal. 

Skokholm:  5i°42'N.  5°i6''W.  (Pembs.) 
Vila  Franca  de  Xira:  38°37'N.  9°5'W. 

Portugal. 

Nr.  Stockton-on-Tees:  54°34'N.  i°i9' 
W.  (Durham).  PAR. 

Nr.  Gijbn : 43°33'N.  5°4o'W. 

(Asturias),  Spain. 

Nr.  Appleby:  54°35'N.  2°3o'W. 

(West’d).  RWR. 

Gij6n,  Spain. 

Tomintoul:  57°i5'N.  3°2i'W.  (Banff). 
HV. 

Villafranca:  37°55'N.  4°35'W.  (C6r- 

doba),  Spain. 

Carmyllie:  56°34'N.  2°44'W.  (.^ngus). 
AC. 

Nr.  Rota:  36°37'N.  6°22'W.  (Cddiz), 

Spain. 

Litton:  54°io'N.  2°8'W.  (Yorks.) 
W&M. 

Sidi  Slimane:  34°2o'N.  5°56'W. 

French  Morocco. 
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23^823 

ad.F.  1.6.53 

Abberton;  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex)j 

C'BW.  ; 

+ 

7-2-54 

Cherrat,  \r.  Boulhaut:  33°35'N.  ^ 

7°o'\V.  Morocco. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing"  records,  six  recoveries  showed  winter  moveS 


ment  from  Scotland  and 

northern  Eng 

land  into  Ireland,  and  four  other 

showed  south-westerly  movement  in  winter  of  over  100  miles.  The  58  bird 

recovered  during 

IQ54  had  been  ringed  as  follows; — 1945  (i),  1947  (i),  194* 

(2),  1950  (4). 

195 

I (6),  1952  (8),  1953  (22 

),  and  1954  (14). 

Ringed 

Plover  (Charadriiis  hiaticula) 

X97502 

0 

juv. 

20.6.54 

•Silverdale : 54°ii'N.  2°49'\V.  Arnsid 

(Lancs.).  RPC. 

4- 

12.12.54 

Frontignan:  43°27'X.  3°45'E. 

Herault),  France. 

14865 

0 

pull. 

25.6.49 

St.  Osyth ; 5i°49'X.  i °5'(Essex). 

RWA. 

V 

ca.  13.6.54 

.St.  Osyth. 

W 1 1 009 

0 

pull. 

19.6.54 

Bradwell:  5i°44'N.  o°54'E.  (Essex) 

RS. 

4- 

ca.  22.8.54 

Seasalter,  \\’hitstable  (Kent)  27  m.  S 

Golden 

Plover  {Charadrius  apricarius) 

270435 

0 

pull. 

11-6.53 

Skiddaw  Fells:  ca.  54°4o'X.  3°io'W 

(Cumb.).  RTtB. 

4- 

9-2-54 

Foulnev  I.  Barrow  (Lancs.)  ca.  45  m 

s.s.w. 

Snipe  {CapeUa 

gallinago) 

X492IO 

ad. 

26.8.53 

Bamburgh : 55°36'N.  i°42A\\ 

(North’d).  MHBO. 

7450 

1 

“T 

1.1.54 

Ballyheige  (Co.  Kerry)  390  m.  S.\\'. 

0 

pull. 

21-5.52 

Barley:  ca.  53°52'N.  2°i3'W.  Nelsoi 

(l.ancs.).  W&M. 

4- 

14-2.54 

Whitechurch  (Co.  Cork)  290  m. 

W.S.W. 

^63795 

ad. 

16.10.53 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex) 

CBW. 

4- 

6.2.54 

.‘Vrthon-en-Retz : 47°7''N.  i°5i'W. 

(Loire  Inf.).  France. 

X2424I 

ad. 

27.8.52 

■A.bberton.  CBW. 

4- 

9.11.54 

Kollumerzwaag : ca  53°i7'N.  6°S'E 

X63928 

(Frie.sland),  Holland. 

ad. 

21- 12.53 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

6-2-54 

Kerhuon : 48°2i'N.  4°23'W.  (Finist^-re' 

France. 

^4575' 

Jack  Snipe  (Lymnocryptes  minimus) 

ad. 

24-12-53 

Wallingford:  5i°37'N.  i°8'W. 

(Berks.)  06s. 

4- 

5-2-54 

Heras:  43°25'.X.  3°47''\^^  (Santamler), 

Spain. 

Woodcock  {Scolop 

ax  rnsficoln) 

272815 

ad. 

28. 10.53 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°5o'E.  (Kent). 

+ 

8.2.54 

Ushant:  48°28'N.  5°io'W.  (Finisti're) 

France. 

370148 

Curlew  {Nnmenius  nrquafa) 

n 

pull. 

15-6.52 

Eassie:  56°36'N.  3°4'W.  (.\ngu.s).  ,\C. 

383813 

4- 

(6.12.54) 

Ennis  (Co.  Clare)  350  in.  .‘^.W. 

0 

pull. 

11.6.54 

Langwalhbv:  54°42'N.  2°5oA\’. 

(Cumb).  Wli. 

X 

22.T0.54 

Nr.  Dundalk  .(Co.  Louth)  150  m. 
W.S.W.  ' 1 
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Common  Sandpiper  [Tringa  hypoleucos) 

Kig47S 

ad.  23.7.52 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

CBW. 

X 

29.8.54 

Crowle  (Lines.)  140  m.  N.W 

S.  1 9484 

ad.  28.7.52 

Abberton.  CBW. 

X 

30.4.54  St.  Andre:  48°i7'N.  4°3'E.  Troyes 

(Aube),  France. 

Redshank  {Tringa  totamis) 

i2^66S 

0 

pull.  15-6.53 

Glen  Brerachan : 56°45'N.  2°36'W. 
(Perth.)  AC. 

X 

3-2-54 

Waterloo,  Liverpool  (Lancs.)  230  m.  ,S. 

'F  642 

0 

pull.  10.6.51 

Aberlady  Bay:  56°i'N.  2°5i'W.  (E. 

Lothian).  KSM. 

X 

11-3-54 

East  Mersea  (Essex)  ca.  330  m.  S.E. 

V jg2 

ad.  6.7.50 

Abberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

CBW. 

X 

15-5-54 

Dunlin  {Calidris 

Nr.  Edmonton,  London  (N.18)  40  m. 

S.W. 

alpina) 

^93463 

juv.  1.8.54 

Benacre : 52°24'N.  i°43'E.  (Suffolk) 

AGH. 

+ 

4-8.54 

Bale  de  I’Orne:  ca.  49°i8'N.  o°i5'W. 
(Calvados),  France,  ca.  230  m.  S.S.W. 

This  is  the  second  foreign  recovery  of  a British-ringed  Dunlinl 


Arcric  Skua  {Ster  cor  arms  parasiticus) 

37606 

0 

pull. 

3-7-50 

Fair  Isle:  5p°32'N.  i°37'W. 

(Shetland). 

X 

0-7-54 

Papa  Westray  (Orkney)  45  m.  W..S.W. 

Great  Skua  {Stercorarius  skua) 

H2572 

0 

pull. 

26.7.54 

Hascosay  (Shetland)  6o°3&'N.  i°o'W. 

- 

EC. 

X 

7.10.54 

Katwijk:  52°i3'N.  4°25'E.  (Z. 

Holland.) 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinas) 

■>6431 

0 

pull. 

22.7.52 

Summer  I.  (W.  Ross)  58°i'N.  5°2y'W. 

.IF. 

( ) 

0. 10.52 

Off  Helmsdale  (Sutherland)  ca.  65  m. 

E. 

00 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

Blasket  Is.  52°5'N.  io°32'W.  (Co. 

Kerry).  SMDA. 

4_ 

7-2-54 

Lei.xoes:  4i°io'N.  8°45'W.  Portugal. 

^62.48 

0 

pull. 

18.7.47 

.Skokholm : 5i°42'N.  5°i6'W.  (Pembs.) 

X 

11-2.54 

Ferrycarrig  (Co.  Wexford)  70  m.  N.W. 

Lesser  Black-backed 

Gull  {Larus  fuscus) 

F 6227 

0 

pull. 

10-7-53 

Flanders  Moss:  56°i3'N.  4°2o'W. 

(Stirling).  MHBO. 

X 

15-12.53 

Melilla:  35°i7'N.  3°o'W.  Spanish 

Morocco. 

F 8670 

0 

pull. 

22.8.53 

Flanders  Moss.  MHBO. 

( ) 

21.2.54 

Las  Palmas:  28°6'N.  i5°3o'W. 

Canary  Is. 

F 872 1 

0 

pull. 

22.8.53 

Flanders  Moss.  MHBO. 

■■V 

before  1.3.54 

Off  C.  Blanco:  2i°o''N.  i6°59'W. 

Rio  de  Oro. 

F 8800 

0 

pull. 

10.8.53 

Fame  Is.  55°37'N.  i°37'W.  (North’d). 

ND&'N. 

X 

3 '-5-54 

Nr.  Torekov:  56°25'N.  I2°35'E.  (Kris- 

tianstad),  Sweden. 


I 

I 

■j 

i 

i 

i 

I 

1 
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I 


AF  8736 

0 

pull. 

10.8.53 

+ 

0-3-54 

AF  SSsg 

0 

pull. 

20.8.53 

/?/ 

4-3-54 

AF  SS47 

0 

pull. 

20.8.53 

+ 

4.6.54 

AF  6043 

0 

pull. 

29.8.52 

( ) 

(20.1.54) 

AF  SS03 

0 

pull. 

10.8.53 

X 

I9-3-54 

AF  8919 

0 

pull. 

20.8.53 

X 

25-I-54 

API  1908 

0 

pull. 

4-7-54 

X 

29.9.54 

AF  9951 

0 

pull. 

4-7-S4 

+ 

0.10.54 

AE  3114 

0 

pull. 

27-7-50 

X 

early  1954 

AE  9593 

0 

pull. 

I6-7-53 

( ) 

(22.10.54) 

AE  8848 

0 

pull. 

2.7.52 

+ 

18.6.54 

AD  rsfS 

(4 

pull. 

22.7.51 

( ) 

0.4.54 

AE  3013 

fp 

pull. 

I5-7-5I 

X 

2-3-54 

.\E  9568 

0 

pull. 

I6-7-53 

/?/ 

30- '-54 

[vOL.  XL\^ 


Fame  Is.  ND&N.  i 

Rota;  36°37'N.  6°2o'W.  (Cddiz), 

Spain. 

Fame  Is.  ND&\. 

Nr.  C.  Mondego:  40°ii'N.  9°36'\V 

Portugal. 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Nr.  Setubal : 38°3o‘'N.  8°55''\\’.  (Esti 
madura),  Portugal. 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Nr.  Villa  Real  de  St.  Antonio:  37° 
N.  7°23'W.  (.Mgarve),  Portugal. 
Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Safi:  32°i9'N.  9°i2'\V.  French 
Morocco. 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Rufisque:  I4°42'N.  I7°I5'\V. 

Senegal. 

Walnev  I.  54°5'X.  3°i5'W.  (Lancs.) 
ACW. 

Plouguerneau : 48°37'N.  4°3i'\V. 

(Finist^re)  France. 

Walney  I.  JW.\. 

Azurara:  4i°2o'N.  S°5o‘'\V.  Portug] 
Nr.  Lancaster,  ca.  54°3'N.  2°35'W. 
(Lanc.s.).  D&I. 

Sables  d’Olonne;  46°3i'N.  i°46'W. 

(\'end^e),  France. 

Nr.  Lancaster.  G.'KB. 

Caminha:  4i°5i'N.  8°49'W.  (Minho 

Portugal. 

Nr.  Lancaster.  W&M. 

Castelldn  de  la  Plana:  3Q°59'N. 

o°3'W.  Spain. 

Nr.  Lancaster.  G.\B. 

Nr.  .‘Xyamonte;  37°is'N.  7°22'\V. 

(Huelva),  Spain. 

Nr.  Lancaster.  RFD. 

Faro:  37°2'N.  7°54'\V.  Portugal. 

Nr.  Lancaster.  G.\B. 

Arzen:  35°5i'N.  o°io'W.  Algeria. 


Three  adults  from  Mochrum  Loch,  Wig-townshire,  ringed  1948  (i)  an 
1949  (2)  and  released  from  Jersey,  Cambridge  and  Glasgow,  were  recoverec 
in  Galloway  during  1954. 

Herring  Gull  {Lams  argentatiis) 


AH 

1801 

0 

pull. 

I7-7-54 

Bass  Rock : 

56°4'X.  2°38'W.  (E. 

Lothian). 

.\tm. 

X 

20.9.54 

Preesall,  I'leetwood  (Lancs.)  150  m.  S. 

AF 

6402 

0 

pull. 

i9-7-.'i3 

Isle  of  May 

56°ii'N.  2°33'W. 

X 

24.2.54 

Nr.  Barrow 

in  P'urness  (Lancs.)  145  m. 

s.s.w. 

AF 

3237 

0 

pull. 

6.7.52 

Scilly  Is.  49 

°56'X.  6°i7'\V.  W&M. 

X 

23-4-.‘i4 

Nr.  Piriac : 

47°25'X.  2°3o'W.  (Morbi- 

349708 


o 


lian).  France. 

Black-headetl  Gull  {Lams  ridibuudiis) 

pull.  26.6.150  Nr.  Loucbars;  c;6°22'N.  2°53'\\'. 

(Fife).  AC. 

llton  Moor,  Masham  (Vorlvs.l  160  m. 
S.S.F. 


X 


• i-5-54 
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73864 

0 

pull. 

7-6-53 

Tentsmuir:  56°2j'N.  2°49'W.  (Fife). 

JG. 

X 

7-3-54 

Limerick.  350  m.  S.W. 

56164 

0 

pull. 

5-7-S2 

Ravenglass:  54°2i'N.  3°25'W. 

(Cumb.)  AEM. 

X 

6.6.54 

Poole  Harbour  (Dorset)  260  m.  S.S.E. 

' >^35  2 

0 

pull. 

27.6.52 

Swillington,  Leeds:  53°47'N.  i°25''W. 

) 

(Yorks.)  WDH. 

/?/ 

II-3-54 

Rabat:  34°2'N.  6°5o'VV.  Morocco. 

1 no2g 

0 

pull. 

22.6.52 

Heptonstall  Moors:  53°47'N.  2°i'W. 

{ 

(Yorks.)  W&M. 

X 

6.6.54 

Tring  (Herts.)  150  m.  S.E. 

* '3272 

0 

pull. 

22.6.54 

Rhosgoch  Common:  52°y'N.  3°ii'W. 

(Rads.)  PJC. 

X 

ca.  7.8.54 

Thurstaston  (Cheshire)  85  m.  N. 

('8212 

ad. 

3I-I-54 

Colchester:  5i°54'N.  o°55'E.  (Essex). 

CGC. 

X 

6-5-S4 

Leeuwarden : 53°i3'N.  5°48'E.  (Fries- 

land) Holland. 

f -6gSi 

0 

pull. 

20.6.49 

Abberton : 5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 

CBW. 

X 

19.8.54 

Builth  Wells  (Breconshire)  180  m. 

( 

W.N.W. 

^■2138 

ad. 

26.2.48 

Blackfriars,  London.  LNHS. 

X 

8.4.54 

Kiel:  54°25'N.  io°i3'E.  Germany. 

i -^895 

ad. 

29.1.52 

St.  James’s  Park,  London.  LNHS. 

|| 

-f 

11.8.54 

Wilnis:  52°i2'N.  4°55'E.  (Utrecht), 

Holland. 

|•■4790 

ad. 

30.12.43 

St.  James’s  Park,  London.  LNHS. 

V 

10. 1.44 

ibid. 

V 

26.2.48 

ibid. 

V 

27.11.54 

ibid. 

157  ^ 

juv. 

30.1.49 

Littleton  Res.:  5i°26'N.  o°28'W. 

(Middx.)  PADH. 

X 

24-4-54 

Borevejle,  Roskilde  Fjord:  55°5o'N. 

i2°o'E.  Denmark. 

'Save  for 

a bird 

in  Seneg^al,  the  Rabat  bird  is  the  most  southerly  recovery 

■ r this  species. 

Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyla) 

^74 

0 

pull. 

26.6.52 

Fame  Is.:  55°37'N.  i°37'W.  (North’d) 

ND&N. 

+ 

18.3-54 

Julianehaab  region:  61  °N.  48 °W. 

Greenland. 

17541 

0 

pull. 

•I-7-53 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

X 

4-7-54 

Hvaler  Is.  ca.  59°5'N.  ii°o'E.  Oslo- 

fjord.  Norway. 

■ ’200 

0 

pull. 

3-7-53 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

X 

28.1.54 

Hallo  Lighthouse,  Smogen : 58°25'N. 

ii°iCE.  Sweden. 

'415 

0 

pull. 

16.7.53 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

X 

(S-4-54) 

Wissant:  5o°53'N.  i°4o'E.  (P.-de-C.) 

France. 

573 

0 

pull. 

I9-7-53 

Maughold  Head:  54°i8'N.  4°i9'W. 

Isle  of  Man.  CC^K'i:P. 

X 

12.8.54 

Brittas  Bay  (Co.  Wicklow)  120  m.  S.W. 

93(> 

0 

pull. 

16.7.54 

Lundy  I.:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'W.  (Devon). 

X 

(24.10.54) 

St.  .^nnes  (Lancs.)  190  m.  N.N.E. 

848 

0 

pull. 

i9-7-53 

Lundy. 

X 

28.8.54 

Scarborough  (Yorks.)  280  m.  N.E. 

A furthe 

r four  Fame  Is. 

birds  were 

recovered  100- 140  miles  S.  in  York- 

ire,  one 

havings 

been  rin 

g-ed  in  1954 

the  remainder  in  1953. 
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Common  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo) 

Witherhy  ]2Q2S  O pull.  29.6.29  Walney  I.:  54°5'N.  3°i5'W.  (Lancj[ 

HWR. 

X 13.6.54  Ravenglass:  54°2i'N.  3°25'W. 

(Cumb.)  ca.  15  m.  N.W'. 

This  is  the  oldest  bird  so  far  recorded  by  the  British  ringing  scheme.  T1 
bird  was  found  decapitated  beside  a nest  containing  eggs.  The  ring  was  ful 
legible. 

Arctic  Tern  {Sterna  macrura) 


T 3343 

0 

pull. 

31.7.48 

Tentsmuir:  56°27'N.  2°49'\V.  (Fif 

,\C. 

X 

4.6.54 

Zarauz:  43°i8'N.  2°io'\V.  (Guipu; 
coa),  Spain. 

TC  705 

0 

pull. 

26.6.39 

Fame  Is.:  55°37'N.  i°37'W. 

(North’d.)  TEH. 

V 

0.6.54 

ibid. 

Witherby 

ZL302 

0 

pull. 

7-7-35 

Fame  Is.  BS. 

V 

0.6.54 

ibid. 

Witherby 

ZP98 

0 

pull. 

1.7.36 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

V 

0.6.54 

ibid. 

Roseate  Tern  {Sterna  dougallii) 

>^5857^ 

0 

pull. 

23-7-S4 

Firth  of  Forth:  ca.  56°io'N.  2°5o'V* 

MOC. 

V 

26.9.54 

Aboard  ship  .S.  Irish  Sea.  ca.  5i°h. 

7°W. 

R26SJ 

0 

pull. 

I7-7-53 

Firth  of  Forth.  DGA.  J 

( ) 

24-II-53 

Princess  Town,  4°45'N.  2°8''W.  .\xii‘4 

Gold  Coast.  j 

X26312 

0 

pull. 

I7-7-53 

Firth  of  Forth.  MOC.  j 

( ) 

24-II-53 

Princess  Town,  Gold  Coast.  1 

X26i^6 

0 

pull. 

25-7-S2 

Firth  of  Forth.  MOC.  | 

X 

2-7-54 

Norderney;  53°43'N.  7°9'E.  (E.  Fridj 

land),  Germany.  j 

Little  Tern  {Sterna 

albifrons)  . 

BC  235 

0 

pull. 

12.6.49 

St.  Osyth : 5i°49'N.  i°5'E.  (Esse:® 

RW.\.  1 

/?/ 

26.4.54 

Fort  Mardyck:  5i°2'N.  2°22'E.  Du  j 

kirk  (Nord),  France.  < 

Sandwich  Tern  {Sterna 

sandvicensis)  1 

2631 16 

0 

pull. 

2I-7-53 

Firth  of  Forth  : 56°io'N.  2°5o'\V.  / 

MM&M. 

V 

7-3-S4 

Nr.  Dakar:  i4°4o'N.  i7°26'\V. 

Senegal. 

279342 

0 

pull. 

2-7-53 

Lady  I.,  Troon:  55°3i'N.  4°44'\V 

(Ayr).  SSPB.  ‘ , 

Port  Alexandre:  I5°52'.S.  ii°48'E.  , 

V 

0.12.53 

279338 

Angola.  I 

0 

pull. 

26.6.53 

Lady  I.  SSPB.  ; 

Lobito:  i2°2o'.S.  i3°34'E.  Angola.  1 

/?/ 

27.8.54 

277000 

C) 

pull. 

8-7-54 

Fame  Is.  55°37'N.  i°37'W. 

(North’d). ‘n'D&N. 

X 

16.8.54 

Rattray  Head  (.\bordecnshire)  135  nlj 

N. 

Fame  Is.  ND&:D. 

2767^7 

0 

pull. 

4-7-S3 

T 

ca.  7.1.54 

I'Tang  de  Berre : 43°25'N.  5°io'E. 

27636 f 

B.-du-Rh.)  France. 

0 

pull. 

0-7-53 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

( ) 

26.2.54 

Gibraltar:  36°8'N.  5°i9'\V. 
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81212 

0 

V 

juv. 

8-7-S4 

4-II-54 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Nr.  Dakar:  i4°4o'N.  i7°26'W. 
Senegal. 

SiigS 

0 

X 

pull. 

6.8.54 
14. II. 54 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Nr.  Accra.  5°3i'N.  o°i5'W.  Gold 
Coast. 

J2442 

0 

/?/ 

pull. 

10.7.52 

21.2.54 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

R.  Comoe,  Grand-Bassam : 5°io'N. 
3°46'W.  Ivory  Coast. 

34454 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

21. 7.51 
2.12.54 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Keta  Lagoon:  5°54'N.  i°o'E.  Gold 

Coast. 

36443 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

4-7-S3 

12.2.54 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Keta  Lagoon,  Gold  Coast. 

CO 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

2.7.52 

1954 

Razorbill  {Alca 

Fame  Is.  ND&N. 

Alakpe:  5°52'N.  o°52'E.  Keta,  Gold 
Coast. 

torda) 

X 3321 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

II. 7.51 

16.3-54 

Skokholm:  5i°42'N.  5°i6'W.  (Pembs.) 
Nr.  Castiglione:  36°3g'N.  2°4o'E. 

Algeria. 

V 9622 

0 

/?/ 

pull. 

I5-7-50 

0.1.54 

Skokholm. 

Contis  Estuary  (Landes)  44°y'N.  i°25' 

E.  France. 

T 10785 

X 

ad. 

I-7-53 

16.3-54 

Lundy:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'W.  (Devon). 
Whitstable  (Kent)  250  m.  E. 

T10771 

0 

X 

pull. 

25-6.53 

25.11.53 

Lundy. 

Ushant:  48°28'N.  5°io'W.  (Finistfere) 

France. 

T 10765 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

24-6.53 

5-3.54 

Lundy. 

He  de  Ri:  46°i4'N.  i°33'W.  (Ch. 

Mtme.)  France. 

T 10783 

■ 0 
+ 

pull. 

30-6.53 

0-3-54 

Lundy. 

Port  St.  Louis:  43°23'N.  4°48'E.  (B.- 
du-R.)  France  . 

T 6280 

+ 

ad. 

21.7.50 
ca.  15. 1.54 

Guillemot  {Uria 

Lundy. 

Javea:  38°48'N.  o°i2'E.  (Alicante) 

Spain. 

aalge) 

E 2271 

0 

X 

pull. 

3-7-52 

1. 1.54 

Cruden  Bay:  57°26'N.  i°5i'W. 

(Aberdeenshire).  HNS. 

Nr.  Koog:  ca.  53°i4'N.  4°47'E.  Texel, 

Holland. 

T 14405 

0 

X 

pull. 

2-7-53 

7-6.54 

Sheep  L:  55°i6'N.  6°2i'W.  (Co. 
Antrim).  J.&B. 

L.  Nevis  (Inverness-shire)  125  m.  N. 

X 9644 

0 

X 

pull. 

9-7-52 

1.6.54 

Fame  Is.  55°37'N.  i°37'W. 

(North’d).  ND&N. 

Drumby  Head,  Cruden  Bay  (.\berdeen) 
130  m.  N. 

^ S397 

0 

X 

pull. 

6.7.51 

(18.12.54) 

Puffin  L:  53°ig'N.  4°i'W.  (.Anglesey). 
TH&G. 

R.  Dee  (Kirkudbright)  too  m.  N. 

T 10421 

0 

X 

pull. 

] 

6.7.52  Lundy:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'W.  (Devon). 

ca.  10.12.54  Weymouth  (Dorset)  105  m.  E..S.E. 

Puffin  (Fratercula  arctica) 

T J 3994 

0 

X 

pull. 

19-7-53 

28.1.54 

Fair  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shetland) 
Seaton  Carew,  West  Hartlepool  (Dur- 
ham) 340  m.  S. 
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ad. 


27.7.46 

6.5-54 


ad. 


262393 

0 

pull. 

17:6.54 

4- 

29.8.54 

35504^ 

0 

pull. 

21.6.53 

/?/ 

II-5-54 

272766 

0 

pull 

0.8.54 

■f 

23-9-54 

335"^ 

0 

pull. 

28.6.51 

4- 

8.5-54 

226139 

juv. 

23.8.52 

+ 

6.5-54 

Barn  Owl 

■\F  7048 

0 

pull. 

27.6.54 

X 

(28.9.54) 

Little  Owl  {/ 

350666 

0 

pull. 

26.6.51 

V 

27-3-54 

3.V274 

0 

juv. 

28.6.52 

Skomer:  5i°44'N.  5°i9'\V.  (Pembii 

RML. 

A'r.  C.  Ferret:  44°47'N. 

(Gironde),  France, 

24.7.54  Skokholm : 5i°42'\.  5°i6'W.  (Pembs 

ca.  28.7.54  Llantwit  Major  (Glam.)  75  m.  E.S.E 

Stock  Dove  {Columha  cenas) 

ad.  8.6.50  Esholt:  53°5i'N.  i°43'\\'.  Bradford  n 

(Yorks.)  b&I. 

5.2.54  TopclifTe,  Thirsk  (Yorks.)  35  m.  \.E. 

Woodpigeon  {Coliimba  pcdumbus) 

pull.  29.7.52  Lundy:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'W.  (Devon). 

12.1.54  Torquay  (Devon)  75  m.  S.E. 

pull.  25.6.50  St.  Osyth:  5i°49'\.  i°5'E.  (Es.sex). 

RWA. 

0.2.54  Nr.  Maidstone  (Kent)  40  m.  .S.\Y. 

Turtle  Dove  {Streptopelia  tiirtnr) 

Maidenhead:  5i°32'N.  o°44'W. 
(Berks.)  JF. 

Carregado:  39°i'N.  8°56'W. 

Portugal, 

Stone:  5i°i'N.  o°46'E.  (Kent).  LXH 
Carcans:  45°5'X.  i°i2'\V.  (Girondf 

France, 

Welwyn:  5i°5i'X.  o°i3'W.  (Herts 

RR. 

Nr.  Soustons:  43°45'N.  i°2o'W. 
(Lande.s),  France, 

Madingley:  52°i3'X.  o°3'E.  (Camb 
CBC. 

Nr.  Blaye:  45°8'X.  o°4o'W.  (Girond 

France, 

Abberton : 5i°5o'X.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
GBW. 

Badajoz:  38°53'X.  6°56'W.  Spain, 


Nr.  Clitheroe:  53°53'X.  2°24'\\’. 

(Lanc.s.)  JJB. 

Dent,  Nr.  -Sedbergh  CN’orks.)  27  m.  > 


(3-5-54) 

Tatvny  Owl  {Strix  aliico) 


F'arnley:  53°57'X.  i°4i'\\’.  C\’orks 

D&I. 

Horsforth,  Leeds  ("N’orks.)  6 ni.  .S.E 
Twerne  Minster:  5o°56'X.  2°ii'W. 

(Dorset).  (\S. 

More  C'ricliel,  Wiinborne  (Dorset)  10  n1 
S.E. 


AF  6141 

0 

pull-  5-5-53 

Stirling:  56°7'X.  3°57'W.  MHBO. 

■ \E  5907 

X 

19. 12.53 

Glenalmond  (Perthshire)  25  m.  X. 

0 

pull.  7.5.52 

Nr.  Bel  ford:  55°^i'X.  i °4()'\\’. 
(Xorth’d).  ^YllBO. 

X 

29-4-54 

Ford  (Xorth’d)  14  m.  W.X.W. 

l.Y  -iij 

Long-eared  Owl  (.1 

siu  otus) 

f.g.  6.11.50 

Fair  Isle:  59°32'X.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 
land). 

4- 

8.12.54 

llundvaag:  5(1 '’o'X.  5°44'E.  (St.iv 

ger),  Norway, 

Pl.ATF.  58 


■6 


s. 


3I 


r 

5:  'Zi 


I 


I 


Plate  59 


Gosta  llakaiisson 

Greenish  ^^’ARBI.ER  (Phylloscopus  trochiloidcs)  : N'isbv,  Gotland,  Sweden,  24TI1  June  1954 
Field-identification  ot  this  species  is  difficult  if  the  wing-bar  cannot  be  seen  and  is  dependent  on  a combination 
of  the  superciliary,  the  dark  legs  and  a tendency  to  grey  on  the  head  and  rump,  but  the  bird  is  very  variable 
and  the  song  is  often  the  only  certain  character  (see  page  500). 


I’l.ATK  6 I 


^l!)k 

Ilj.  WoUiu 

White-billed  Diver  (Gavia  adamsii):  Sweden,  1054 
Captured  on  the  Baltic  ice  in  March,  this  bird  was  kept  for  three  months  in 
Trelleborg.  Its  bill  was  not  quite  ty]jically  uptilted,  but  the  identification  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  beak-colour  (including  the  dark  tinge  at  the  base),  which 
is  not  absolutely  reliable  (see  Auk,  vol,  71,  p.  203),  but  also  bv  measurements. 


John  Schacjcr 

White-billed  Du'EK  {Gavia  aLlamyii)-.  Swr.DEN,  1954 
The  same  birtl  from  aliove,  showing  well  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  heavv 
bill  and  the  light  colour  of  its  upper  ridge  (see  page  501). 


Pl.ATE  6’ 


Joint  Stinirft-f 

■ I i ri;-nii  I i-.i)  i)i\-i;K’  ((,'((, '/(I  iidtnnsii):  i ki;;-) 

In  Ihc  \y:ilcr  111.'  hir.i  I n .qurnl l\-  iis.'lf  |,,  |„';ii  its  wiiif^s,  aiul  ;i  l.'W  rapid 

Ini'  llial  lilll.-  mnrr  llian  ill.'  I.'. 'I  r.'maincil  suhiniTj^cd  (sc.‘ 
n'  alarmrd  on  lan.l  il  U'^cd  ils  I. -.'I  |o  |)riip  ilM-ll  up;  iiiIltw  Im' 
' I'lif^lilly  im  on.'  si.l.',  Th.'  anj^l.'  al  which  ih.'  Iow.t  piclurc  was 

l.iM-n  .•xaf<^>.'ral.'s  Ih.'  •.vmm.'l  rical  app.'aranc.'  ul'  Ih.'  hill,  j-ivinji  il  ihc  shape 
111  n <ir.'al  Niirlh.'rn's  iniinrr). 


xll'llkes  lilll 

I>''f4‘'  5"-’).  Wh. 


Plate  63 


John  Schaefer 


WiiiTK-Rii.i.KD  Divi'.r  (Gavia  adamsii):  SwKnKN,  1954 
On  lami  the  diver  sometimes  used  a type  of  locomotion  quite  dilTerent  from 
wallving:  it  would  alternately  push  itself  up  on  its  feet  (upper)  and  fall  forward; 
once  (lower)  it  was  seen  to  return  to  the  water  b_v  this  method,  on  the  last  push 
throwing  itself  in,  breast  first  (see  page  502). 


Plate  64 


John  Siluiiit'r 


I)i\-|',n  {(!a:’ia  (ultini.'iii) : S\vi:im:n,  11)54 

I \vi)  lui’ll)cr  plu)l()f>i-;i|)hs  ()l  ihr  hinl  on  l;iiiil,  its  I)(hI\’  tillnl  a lillli’  to  ono  siili’ 
and,  as  \v;is  usinilK  iho  r.'iv',  llir  loot  on  Ihr  u])))ri-  side  slrrti'hrd  out  (srr  paf<i’ 
505).  I hr  uppi'i'  ])lalr  f<i\'rs  ,'i  hidtri'  impi’rssion  than  most  ol  tlicsr  [)llologra|)li.s 
of  the  almost  straight  uppar  mandililr  ami  the  iiptilted  lower. 
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N 4Q26 

0 

pull.  3.7.51 

Chat  Moss:  53°27'N.  2°28'Wi  (Lancs.) 
CBC. 

/?/ 

(24.6.54)  Glazebury  (Lancs.)  Nr.  where  ringed. 

Short-eared  Owl  flammeus) 

E sSg6 

0 

pull.  3-5-S3 

Nr.  Barr:  55°i2'N.  4°42'W.  (.\\r- 
shire).  GHH. 

X 

16.8.54 

Nightjar  {Caprimnlg 

Forkings,  Muirkirk  (Ayrshire)  30  m. 
N.E. 

US  europCBus) 

■78022 

0 

pull.  28.6.53 

Damerham : 5o°57'N.  i°52'W. 
(Hants.)  A&R. 

X 

8.9.54 

Swift  {Apus 

Nantes:  47°i3'N.  i°32'W.  (Loire  Inf.) 

France. 

apus) 

W 936 

ad.  24.7.49 

Oxford:  5i°45'N.  i°i5'W.  EGI. 

X 

ca.  14.7.54 

Oxford. 

■ 9665 

ad.  3I-7-5I 

Ewhurst:  5i°9'N.  o°26'W.  (.Surrey) 
LGW. 

X 

ca.  24.6.54 

Green  Woodpecker 

Liphook  (Hants.)  15  m.  W..S.W. 
[Picus  viridis) 

•2286 

0 

pull.,  26.6.54 

Hainault:  5i°37'N.  o°7'E.  (Essex). 
LNHS. 

X 

25.8.54  Nazeing  (Essex)  ca  10  m.  N.N.W. 

Swallow  [Hirundo  rustica) 

5 137 

ad.M.  6.7.53 

Fair  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shetland) 

V 

I-7-54 

Reay,  Thurso  (Caithness)  ca.  100  m. 

S.W. 

37895 

- 0 

pull.  23.7.53 

Nr.  Sedbergh : 54°i9'N.  2°32'W. 
Yorks.)  S.S. 

X 

IO-5-54 

Benouville : 49°i4'N.  o°iy'W.  (Cal- 

vados), France. 

23446 

0 

pull.  18.6.53 

Chartley:  52°5i'N.  i°59'W.  (.Staffs.) 

AHJ. 

IV 

24.9.54 

Casteljalouse : 44°i9'N.  o°5'E.  (Lot- 

et-Gne.),  France. 

'T  585 

ad.  16.6.52 

Oundle : 52°9'N.  o°28'W.  (Northanls.) 
OS. 

X 

27-9-S4 

Bennigsen : 52°i4'N.  9°39'E.  (Han- 

over), Germany. 

' 54491 

0 

pull.  24.7.54 

Birchanger:  5i°53''N.  o°ii'E.  (Essex). 
AD. 

X 

3-10.54 

Angers:  47°2y'N.  o°33'W.  (M-et-L.) 

France. 

K 410 

0 

pull.  5.8.52 

.Stanwell:  5i°27'N.  o°29‘'W.  (Middx.) 

B&T. 

X 

21.4.54 

Trowbridge  (Wilts.)  ca.  75  m.  W. 

2491 

0 

pull.  28.6.53 

Uppingham:  52°35'N.  o°43'W.  (Rut- 

land). US. 

V 

I4-5-54 

Market  Overton,  Oakham  (Rutland) 
10  m.  N. 

S4S9 

0 

pull.  4.8.53 

Holm  Hale:  52°38'N.  o°48'E.  (Nor- 

folk). RSB. 

( ) 

30.6.54 

Costessey,  Norwich.  16  m.  E. 

Of  birds 

re-trapped  where  ringed,  two 

were  first  caught  in  1949  (one  as  an 

' jult),  two 

were  in 

1952  and  five  in  1953 

• 
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House  Martin  {Delichon  urbica) 

O pull.  7-7-S4  Mundford:  52°3i'N.  o°39'E.  (Nor-' 

folk).  LH. 


X 

5-0-54 

Hern  Hill  (Kent)  80  m.  .S.S.E. 

Rook  {Corvus 

fmgilegus) 

34^”4 

ad.  5- 11-53 

Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (A’'orks.) 

X 

ca.  12.2.54 

Dordon,  Nr.  Tamworth  (Staffs.)  100  m,- 

S.W. 

Jackdaw  {Corvus  monedula) 

360059 

0 

pull.  11.6.53 

Wytham:  5i°47'N.  i°i9'W.  (Berks.' 

EGI.  , 

( ) 

24-3-54 

Ayot  St.  Lawrence  (Herts.),  43  m. 

363.109 

juv.  18.  II. 51 

E.N.E. 

Oxford:  5i°45'N.  i°i5'W.  EGI. 

+ 

1 1.5.54 

Everton,  Sandy  (Beds.)  50  m.  N.E. 

Great  Tit  {Pams  major) 

KK  461 

ad.  24.11.52 

Nr.  Hayes:  5i°32'N.  o°26'W.  (Mddx. 

B&T. 

( ) 

2.2.54 

Nr.  Le  Touquet;  5o°32'N.  i°36'E 

France. 

396 

I.g.  4-3-53 

Sevenoaks:  5i°i6'N.  o°i2''E.  (Kent) 

LNHS. 

X 

ca.  16.5.54 

Lumbres:  5o°4o'N.  2°7'E.  (B.  de  C. 

France- 

One  bird  ringed  as  an  adult  in  1948  and  two  as  “pulls”  in  1949  were 
recovered  near  place  of  ringing  in  1954. 

Blue  Tit  {Pams  cccruleiis) 

MF  009  f.g.  12. 1 1. 5 1 Cley;  52°58'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk). 

X ca.  24.3.54  Matlask,  Norwich  (Norfolk)  25  m 

S.S.E. 


B49345 


^55357 


Wren  {Troglodytes  troglodytes) 

ad.  19.10.53  Monks’  House,  Seahouses:  55°35'N 

i°39'W.  (Northumberland). 

X 4.4.54  Belford  (North’d)  6 m.  W.N.W. 

Mistle  Thrush  {Tu  rdiis  viscivorus) 

O pull.  8.6.53  Barr;  56°38'N.  5°53'W.  (.Ayrshire) 

GHH. 

X ca.  27.3.54  Nr.  Fleetwood  (Lancs.)  iio  m.  .S..S.E. 


Fieldfare  {Turdus  pilaris) 

260629  ad.  3.4.53  Cookham : 5i°34'N.  o°42'\V.  (Berks. 

4-  ca.  15. 1.54  Nr.  Sauzd-Vaussais : 46°8'N.  o°7'h 

(Deux  .Sevres)  France. 


X30288 

Song  Thrush  {Turdus 
ist 'V\k  20.10.54 

+ 

14.11.54 

B 7757 
X 2 5763 

X 

1st  VV. 
ad. 

22. 10.52 
3'. '.54 

7.8.53 

/?/ 

1. 12.54 

r 84 12 

0 

pull. 

30.4.53 

X 

10.2.54 

philomelos) 

Fair  Isle:  59°32''N.  i°37'\\’.  (Shet 

land). 

Andernos:  44°44'N.  i°7'\V.  (Gironde) 
France. 

Fair  Isle. 

Nr.  Bridport  (Dorset)  600  m.  .S. 

Muthill:  56°i9'N.  3°5o'W.  (Berths,  i 

.AC. 

Ballvlongford : 52°33'N.  9°29'\\’.  (Co 
Kerry)  350  m.  S.\\’. 

Blagdon : 55°s'N.  i°39'\\k  Seatoi  i 

Burn  (North’d).  Act-R.  ' 

Bembroke  280  ni.  S.S.W. 
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S.  Shields;  55°o'N.  i°2s'W.  (Co.  Dur- 
ham). FGG. 

Wexford,  275  m.  S.W. 

Lovveswater:  54°35'N.  3°2i'W. 

(Cumb.)  RS. 

Barrigone  (Co.  Limerick)  275  m.  S.W. 
Ilkley:  53°s6'N.  i°4g'W.  (Yorks.) 

WNS. 

Foxdale,  St.  John’s  (I.O.M.)  115  m. 
W.N.W. 

Gibraltar  Point;  53°6'N.  o°2i'E. 
(Lines.) 

Braga;  4i°35'N.  8°26'W.  Portugal. 
Gibraltar  Point. 

Alsen;  5o°o'N.  9°55'E.  Denmark. 
Salthouse;  52°57'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk). 
CBO. 

Solihull  (Warwicks.)  125  m.  W.S.W. 
Wellesbourne ; 52°i2'N.  i°36'W.  (War- 
wicks.) JAN. 

The  Lizard  (Cornwall)  215  m.  S.W. 
Wellesbourne.  JAN. 

Yelland  Marsh,  Nr.  Instow  (Devon) 
T30  m.  S.W. 

Cholsey;  5 1 °34'o°9''W.  (Berks.) 

oos. 

Tresahor  Praze,  Constantine  (Cornwall) 
200  m.  S.W. 

Damerham;  5o°57'N.  i°S2'W.  (Hants.) 
A&R. 

Hevbrook  Bay,  Plymstock  (Devon),  ca. 
I'lo  m.  W.S.W. 

Sway;  5o°47'N.  i°37''W.  (Hants.)  EC. 
Saint  Pabu ; 48°io'N.  4°38'W.  (Finis- 
t^re)  France. 
us  musicus) 

Fair  Isle;  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 

land). 

North  Sea;  ca.  S3°4'N.  4°4o'E.,  Light- 
ship “Texel”. 

Spurn;  53°35''N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 

Nr.  Portlaw  (Co.  Waterford)  420  ni. 

W.S.W. 

Gibraltar  Point:  53°6'N.  o°2i''E. 
(Lines.) 

Kyrenia:  35°2o'N.  33°2o'E.  Cyprus. 
Prior  to  this  bird,  Italy  was  the  furthest  east  from  which  a Redwing  had 
een  recovered. 

ist  W.  25.10.53  Lundy  Island:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'W. 

(Devon). 

ca.  22.12.54  Malmedy:  5o°26'N.  6°2'E.  (Li^ge) 

Belgium. 

Ring  Ouzel  [Turdus  torquatus) 

Glen  Feshie:  57°o'N.  3°54'W.  (Inver- 
ness-shire). JKF. 

Lau  Balagnas:  42°58'N.  o°o'W.  (Hte. 
Pyrenees),  France. 

Westleton:  52°i6'N.  i°36'E  (Suffolk). 
DBC. 

Nr.  Cambon : ca.  43°4o'N.  2°5o'E. 
(Herault),  France. 


:2533i 

0 

pull. 

30-5-53 

8527 

V 

0 

pull. 

6.2.54 

17.4.52 

X 

6.2.54 

23449 

juv. 

3-8.52 

X 

9-1-54 

R 178 

I'-g- 

3-10.52 

X 2/7 

ad. 

8.2.54 

10.9.51 

62002 

X 

f-g- 

0-7-54 

15-11-53 

■55388 

X 

0 

pull. 

4-2.54 

19-5-53 

553S4 

X 

0 

pull. 

6.2.54 

1-5-53 

X 

ca.  10.5.54 

45725 

ad. 

22.9.53 

X 

ca.  31. 1.54 

■ 5S41 

juv. 

3-6.51 

X 

ca.  7.2.54 

.59067 

ad. 

1 1-9-53 

X 

7-2.54 

29381 

Redwing  (Tt 

ist  W.  8.10.53 

X 

29/30-3-54 

5074 

/?/ 

f-g- 

26.  10.49 
ca.  21.2.54 

1 300 

ist  W.M.  1. 1 1.52 

X 

13-2.54 

",8672 


( ) 


■4785 

0 

pull. 

27-5-53 

+ 

1-4-54 

S8998 

ad.F. 

19.10.53 

/?/ 

I-II-53 
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RL  712 

0 

pull.  7.6.53 

Carnethy  Hill:  55°5i'N.  3°i7'W. 
Pentland  Hills  (Midlothian).  LNHS 

X 

0- 1^-53 

Blackbird  {Turdus 

.Saldon,  Nr.  Teruel:  40°22'N.  i°6''\V 

Spain. 

merula) 

^92155 

f.g.M.  6.11.54 

Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 

X 

io.n.54 

VVardenburg:  53°4'N.  8°i2'E. 

Germany. 

’9S95 

ist  W.M.  26.3.53 
ca.  26.10.54 

Spurn. 

Misvaer,  .Salt  Fjord:  67°io'N.  i5°o'Ej 

Norway. 
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X]20Sl 

ad.F.  6.12.53 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°59'E.  (Kent). 

X 

ca.  7.4.54 

Nr.  Strangnas:  5g°2i'N.  i7°2'E. 

Sweden. 

W2673 

ad.F.  1.2.54 

Shoreham-by-Sea : 5o°5i'N.  o°i6'W. 
(Sussex).  J.S. 

X 

23-8.54 

Folkabo:  58°o7'N.  i3°47'E. 

Sweden. 

29586 

istW.M.  22.10.53 

Fair  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shet- 

land). 

X 

ca.  15. 1.54 

Barna,  Nr.  Galway,  510  m.  S.W. 

29650 

ad.F.  2. II. 53 

Fair  Isle. 

X 

20.2.54 

Nr.  Nenagh  (Co.  Tipperary)  520  m. 
S.W. 

7202 

f.g.M.  10.3.52 

Fair  Isle. 

X 

11-2.54 

Nr.  Oban  (Argyll)  260  m.  S.W. 

4063 

f.g.F.  6.12.53 

Chickens  Rock;  54°2'N.  4°5i'W. 
(I.O.M.)  CCM&P. 

X 

(7-1-54) 

Edenderry  (Co.  Offaly),  100  m.  W.S.W. 

^2 106 

f.g.M.  6.11.54 

Spurn. 

X 

ca.  16. 1 1.54  Norden,  Rochdale  (Lancs.)  90  m.  W. 

Whinchat  {Saxicola  ruhetra) 
ist  W.  27.8.53  Monks’  House,  Seahouses:  55°35'N. 

i°39'W.  (Northumberland). 

9852 

X 

(20.11.54) 

Redstart  {Phcenicurus 

Nr.  Louie;  37°9'N.  7°59'W.  (Algarve), 

Portugal. 

phcenicurus) 

1632 

0 

pull.  12.6.53 

Everingham : 53°53'N.  o°47'W. 
(Yorks.)  JWL. 

X 

16.9.54 

Alcobendas : 40°34'N.  3°38'W.  (Mad- 
rid), Spain. 

'6967 

ad.M.  25.4.54 

Sandwich:  5i°i7'N.  i°2o'E.  (Kent). 

EGP. 

X 

10.6.54 

Robin  {Erithacus 

Between  Loch  Ailort  & Glenuig,  (Inver- 
ness-shire) ca.  490  m.  N.W. 

ruhecula) 

A814 

f.g.  19-10-53 

Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 

X 

ca-  7-3-54 

Nr.  St.  Mammas:  48°22'N.  2°47'E. 
(S.  et  M.)  France. 

f.g.  15-10.53 

Gibraltar  Point:  53°6'N.  o°2i''E. 
(Lines.) 

X 

24-1-54 

Nr.  Bishops’  Stortford  (Herts.)  85  m. 
S. 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°5o'E.  (Kent) 

527 

ad.  17-8.53 

X 

29.11.54 

Whitstable  (Kent),  30  m.  N. 

Sedge  Warbler  (Acrocephalus  schoenohamus) 


m 

X 

f-g- 

29-5-54 

1.6.54 

8834 

juv. 

16.8.53 

/?/ 

2.10.54 

’.‘>0 

0 

Garden 

pull. 

Warbler 

9.6.54 

Isle  of  May:  56°ii'N.  2°33'W.  (Fife). 
Hawkshead,  Ambleside  (Westmorland), 
130  m.  S. 

Abberton : 5i°i5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Es.sex). 
CBW. 

Nr.  Mirandella:  4i°2C)'N.  7°i3'W. 
(Tras  os  Montes),  Portugal. 

{Sylvia  borin) 

Margam:  5i°34'N.  3°44'W.  (Glam.) 

HCWN. 

Maindee,  Newport  (Mon.)  32  m.  E. 


X 


19.8.54 
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KF  715 
KE  S12 

B7023- 

B39259 

R48032 
LK  178 

30-1 

JB  3(7 

H iSSS 
n. 13862 

K.1S663 

R59762 
I-H  733 
NW  324 
B.iy8.fS 

]H  -26 
R70934 

EiV)  n.fj-o 


Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis) 


0 

pull. 

14.6.52 

Kilrenny:  56°i4'N.  2°4i'W.  (File). 
WJE. 

V 

I7-5-54 

Lsle  of  May  (Fife),  7 m.  S.E. 

•Salthouse:  52°57'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk) 
CRO. 

juv. 

6.7.52 

X 

4-5-S4 

Cromer  Lighthouse  (Norfolk),  ca.  9 m 

E. 

f-g- 

I3-9-54 

Westleton;  52°i6'N.  i°36'E.  (Suffolk] 
DRC. 

X 

23-9-54 

Valenciennes:  5o°2i'N.  3°32'E. 
(Not'd),  France. 

ad. 

II-9-53 

.\bberton:  5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
CRW. 

( ) 

2I-7-54 

Sanlucar  de  Rarrameda:  36°47'N. 
6°i9'VV.  (Cadiz),  Spain. 

f-g- 

21.8.54 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°59'E.  (Kent). 

l?l 

7-9-S4 

Monforte:  42°3i'N.  7°3o'^\^  (Lugo), 

Spain. 

ad. 

17.8.52 

Dungeness. 

X 

I.3-7-54 

Lydd  (Kent),  ca.  4 m.  N.W. 

Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochllus) 


f-g 

3-9-50 

Isle  of  May:  56°ii'N.  2°33'W.  (Fife) 

X 

12. ,5. 54 

Thurso  (Caithness)  170  m.  N.N.^^^ 

ad. 

4-5-54 

Isle  of  May. 

X 

(18.5.54) 

Staveley,  Chesterfield  (Derbyshire),  2n 

m.  S.S.E. 

f-g 

20.8.50 

Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 

X 

ca.  7.5.54 

Carlisle  (Cumberland)  150  m.  N.W. 

f-g- 

15-8-54 

Westleton:  52°i6'N.  i°36'E.  (Suffolk) 
DRC. 

( ) 

1-9-54 

Zamudio:  43°i6'N.  2°56'W.  (Vizcaya) 

Spain. 

ad. 

16.4.54 

Sallee  Ls. : 52°7'N.  6°35'W.  (Co.  Wex 
ford). 

X 

ca.  0.10.54 

Celorico  da  Reira : 40®39'N.  7°25'W. 

Portugal. 

ad. 

9.6.54 

Cambridge:  52°  I2''N.  o°7'E.  CRC. 

X 

13-8-54 

Westenhanger,  Nr.  Hythe  (Kent),  85  m 
S.E. 

ad. 

14-5-53 

Skokholm : 5i°42'N.  5°i6'W.  (Pemb.s. 

V 

ca.  24.5.54 

North  Sea:  55°28'N. '8°28'E. 
Off  Esbjerg,  Denmark. 

ad. 

26.7.52 

Lundy  L:  5i°i2'N.  4°4o'\^^  (Devon). 

X 

7-4-54 

Izmoren:  35°7'N.  4°o'W.  Spanish 
Morocco. 

f-g- 

5-0-.54 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°5q'E.  (Kent). 

X 

19.9.54 

Lagrange:  ca.  44°56'N.  o°35'W. 
(Gironde),  France. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  striata) 

ad. 

26.5-53 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°59'E.  (Kent). 

X 

24.6.54 

Stornoway,  Lewis,  580  m.  N.W. 

Pied  Flycatcher  (Musclcnpa  hypoleuca) 


Mossdnie,  Ullswater:  54°35'N.  2°52'W. 
(riimbcrlnncl).  FG. 

I'siirhil : 43°2i'N.  i (Guipuz- 

(oa),  Spain. 

Parl<on(l ; 5i°46'N.  2°33''W.  ((ilos.) 


pull. 

20.6.54 

25-8.54 

pull. 

17.6.51 

r&c. 

ca.  21.8.54  Lejona : 43°24'N.  2°58'W.  (\’izcaya). 

Spain. 


X 
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; 948 


o 

/?/ 


pull. 


9-6-S3 
ca.  15.9.54 


Parkend.  C&C. 

Praia  da  Rocha:  37°9'N.  8°2g'W.  (Al- 
garve), Portugal. 

Four  birds  ringed  in  1951,  three  in  1952  and  one  in  1953,  as  nestlings, 
re  recovered  near  where  ring'ed  in  1954. 

Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  pratensis) 

Fair  Isle:  5g°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shetland) 
Nr.  Jerez:  36°4i'N.  6°y'W.  (Chdiz), 

Spain. 

Tory  I.:  55°i6'N.  8°i4'W.  (Co.  Done- 
gal). PSR. 

Nr.  Bilbao:  43°i6'N.  2°56'W.  Spain. 
Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 
SaoTeotonio:  37°29'N.  8°4i'W.  (Beja), 

Portugal. 

Cley:  52°58'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk). 

Bidart:  43°23'N.  i°39'W.  (B. 

Pyrenees),  France. 

Cley. 

Faro:  37°2'N.  7°54'W.  (Algarve), 

Portugal. 

Havergate  Is.:  52°4'N.  i°33'E. 

Orford  (Suffolk),  HGB. 

Begadan : ca.  45°22'N.  o°5o'W. 
(Gironde),  France. 


Abberton  : 5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
CBW. 

.Arazede:  ca.  40°i7'N.  8°39'W. 

(Coimbra)  Portugal. 

.Abberton.  CBW. 

Biarritz:  43°28'N.  i°33'W.  (B. 

Pyrenees)  France. 

-Abberton.  CBW. 

Vila  Real  de  Santo  Antonio:  37°i4'N. 

7°23'W.  (Algarve),  Portugal. 
Abberton.  CBW. 

Port  Lyautey:  34°i7'N.  6°35'W. 

Morocco. 

Edenhall:  54°4i'N.  2°4o'W.  (Cumber- 
land). WH. 

Nr.  Port  Louis:  47°43'N.  3°2i'W. 

(Morbihan),  France. 

■Seaton  Burn:  55°3'N.  i°37'W. 
(North’d).  A&R.' 

Basing,  Nr.  Basingstoke  (Hants.)  270 

m.  S. 


1496 

( ) 

f-g- 

9-9-S4 

13-12.54 

731 

ad. 

2/3-9-54 

685 

( ) 
( ) 

‘■-g- 

10.10.54 

18.9-53 

5-2-54 

00 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

30-5-53 

3-10.53 

S3I 

0 
( ) 

pull. 

16.5.54 

8.11.54 

0490 

0 

pull. 

23-5-51 

-h 

21.10.53 

Pied  Wagtail  (Moi 

014 

juv. 

30-9-51 

(-) 

ca.  6.4.54 

:,28 

^ ) 

juv. 

19.8.54 

7.10.54 

>64 

f ) 

juv. 

7-7-54 

30.10.54 

:'.8l 

/?/ 

ad. 

2-10.53 

0.1.54 

'‘73 

0 

pull. 

20-5-53 

( ) 

7-II-54 

^53 

0 

pull. 

8.6.51 

27.2.54 


( ) 


X 


White  Wagtail  [MotacUla  alba  alba) 

ist  W.M.  4-Q-54  Pair  Isle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shetland) 

6.9.54  Smith  Bank,  Moray  Firth  (Mora)'shire), 

ca.  no  m.  S.W.  [came  aboard  fishing 
boat). 

Grey  Wagtail  (MotacUla  cinerea) 

ad.M.  1.6.54  Pai'"  Gle:  59°32'N.  i°37'W.  (Shetland) 

iq.7.54  Rousay  (Orkney),  ca.  55  m.  S.W. 
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Yellow  Wagtail  [Motacilla  flava  flavissima) 


B73632 

0 

pull. 

9.6.54 

Nr.  South  .Shields:  55°o'X.  i°25'\V. 

(Co.  Durham).  FGG. 

( ) 

2.9.54 

\’ieux  Boucau : 43°47'X.  i°25'W. 

(Landes),  France. 

A'  6766 

juv. 

II. 9. 51 

High  Royd,  Halifax:  53°43''X.  i°5i'\^ 

(Vorks.)  HSS. 

X 

0.8.54 

Ben  Rhydding,  Nr.  Ilkley  (Yorks.) 

13  m.  N.N.E. 

R31843 

0 

pull. 

5-8.53 

Spettisbury:  5o°49'N.  2°8''\\’.  (Dorset 

CS. 

( ) 

ca. 

20.9.54 

Nr.  Montemor  \'elho:  40°io'X. 

8°4o'W.  (Douro),  Portugal. 

Red-backed  Shrike 

(L 

anius  collurio) 

X84361 

ist  W.M. 

28.8.54 

Nr.  Seahouses:  55°35'X.  i°39'\V.  / 

(North’d.)  MHBO. 

X 

24-9-54 

Marsala:  37°47'N.  i2°25'E.  Sicily,  a 

Starling  (Sturnus 

vulgaris) 

RF  563 

0 

pull. 

16.5-54 

Nr.  Sleaford:  52°59'N.  o°25'W.  i 

(Lines.)  AHS. 

+ 

9-7-54 

Terwolde:  52°i7'N.  6°6'E.  (Gelde 

land)  Holland. 

X36830 

f-g- 

9-2-53 

Blaby:  52°34''N.  i°9'W.  (Leics.)  L&I 

( ) 

25-1-54 

St.  Romain  la  Virvee:  ca.  44°58'N. 

o°27'W.  (Gironde),  France. 

.\7644g 

ist  \V. 

9-1-54 

Monks’  House,  Seahouses:  55°35'N.  ' 

i°39'W.  (Northumberland) 

( ) 

1.6.54 

Corringham,  Gainsborough  (Lines.)  it- 

m.  S.S.E. 

X22337 

ad. 

31-1-53 

Cleveleys:  53°53'N.  3°3'W. (Lanes.)  : 

RMB. 

+ 

28.6.54 

White  Colne,  Colehester  (Essex) 

ca.  210  m.  .S.E. 

X62386 

ad.F. 

27-9-53 

Leieester : 52°37'N.  i°7'W.  L&R. 

X 

18.8.54 

Hengoed  (Glam.)  no  m.  S.W. 

P (>S3S 

ad. 

3-3-52 

Sandymount,  Dublin:  53°2o'N.  6°i3'\\ 

SMDA. 

X 

27-7-54 

Barton-on-Humber  (Lines.)  240  m.  E. 

PV  979 

ist  W. 

7-9-53 

Chilton:  5i°34'N.  i°i7'W.  (Berks.)  1 

oos. 

X 

4.2.54 

Hundleton  (Pembroke)  ca.  150  m.  W. 

V 4882 

ad. 

20.1.53 

Brent  Knoll:  5i°i6'N.  2°57'W.  (.Soinei 

set).  EGH. 

+ 

8.4.54 

Fermoy  (Co.  Cork).  230  m.  W.N.W. 

P S55S 

ad. 

4.11.52 

Taunton:  5i°2'N.  3°7'W.  (Somerset). 

JR. 

X 

28.4.54 

London,  W.7.  130  m.  E.N.E. 

X48228 

juv. 

25-7-54 

Dungeness:  5o°55'N.  o°5g'E.  (Kent) 

X 

ca.  2 

5-11-54 

.Vr.  Kingsbridge  (S.  Devon)  250  m. 

W.S.W. 


In  all  58  Starling's  -were  recovered  from  the  continent  during  1954.  Twent) 
of  these  (Holland  8,  Belgium  6,  Germany  4,  Denmark  2,  Sweden  i,  France  3 
were  for  dates  suggestive  of  wintering  or  passage.  The  map  indicates  the 
position  of  all  breeding-season  recoveries. 

The  recovery  abroad  of  a British  nestling  is  very  unusual,  and  the  Gironde 
bird  is  the  most  southerly  so  far  recorded.  Of  five  birds  ringed  on  passage 
at  Smith’s  Knoll  Light  Vessel  (52°43'N.  2°i8'E.)  between  17th  October  and! 
7th  November  1953,  3 were  recovered  in  Holland  (11.3.54,  21.4.54  and 
24.4.54),  one  in  France  (31. 1.54)  and  one  in  Denmark  (16.4.54). 
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Map  3 — Distribution  of  ringed  Starlings  {Sturnus  vulgaris)  recovered 
ABROAD  DURING  BREEDING-SEASON,  1954 


O 


I 


) 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Greenfinch  {Chloris  chloris) 


ad.M. 

I7--2-53 

Monks’  House,  Seahouses:  55°35''N. 
i°39'W.  (Northumberland). 

I4-2-S4 

Rowlands  Gill  (Co.  Durham)  44  m.  S. 

acl.M. 

I7-2-53 

Monks’  House. 

ca.  15.4.54 

Sedgwick,  Nr.  Kendal  (Westmorland) 
ca.  100  m.  S.W. 

f.g.M. 

9-2-S3 

Monks’  House. 

ca.  17.3.54 

Aberdeen,  no  m.  N. 

ad. 

24.2.54 

Abberton  : 5i°5o'N.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
CBW. 

21.7.54 

Faversham  (Kent)  35  m.  S. 

ad.F. 

7-3-54 

Margaretting : 5i°42'N.  o°25'E. 
(Essex).  PVU. 

ca.  8.8.54 

Eythorne  (Kent)  50  m.  S.E. 

X 
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846740 

B35>67 

jE  1 27 
K 2873 

MB  778 

J 5306 

B35089 

B35084 

B39532 

JR  ()26 

jlC  868 

B35216 
L\’  252 

B20822 
M 5826 


Linnet 

[Cardnelis 

0 

pull. 

6.6.54 

+ 

22.10.54 

juv. 

29-7-S3 

+ 

I-4-54 

f.g.F. 

29- 1 1-53 

+ 

10.11.54 

cannabina) 

Cley:  52°58'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfolk) 

La  Linear  36°io'N.  5°i9'W.  (Cfuli 

Spain. 

Salthouse:  S2°57'N.  i°3'E.  (Norfoll 
CBO. 

Souprosse : 43°48'N.  o'’43'W.  (Lancle 

France.  ] 

Salthouse.  CBO. 

Sr.  Vhncenza:  45°33'X.  ii°34'E. 
(Veneto),  Italy. 


Chaffinch  [Fritig 


X 

ad.F. 

ad. 

I3-2-53 
ca.  30.4.54 
9.2.52 

( ) 

■6.4.54 

( ) 

f.g.M. 

3-10.51 

10.10.54 

ad.F. 

17.1.52 

X 

Eg- 

■3-3.54 

'■-■■-53 

( ) 

■ ■.!■. 54 

V 

f.g.M. 

f.g.F. 

■■-■■-53 
3 ■-■0-54 
■ 0.2.54 

( ) 

■4- ■0-54 

ad.M. 

■3-3-53 

X 

3-2-54 

ad.M. 

29.11.52 

V 

ca.  7.2.54 

ilia  coelebs) 

Dublin:  53°2i'N.  6°  i6'\V.  SMDA. 
Gbtene:  s8°3o'N.  i3°3o'E.  Sweden. 
Monkstown:  53°i7'N.  6°9'VV.  (Co. 
Dublin).  JFS. 

Satervallen:  62°3o'N.  i3°35'E.  (Jiir 
land),  Sweden. 

Spurn:  53°35'N.  o°6'E.  (Yorks.) 
V'osselaar:  5i°i8'N.  4°5o'E.  (.Vntwer 

Belgium. 

Frandley:  53°ii'X.  2°36'\V.  (Cheshii 
.\WB. 

Slagelse:  55°24'N.  ii°23'E.  Denma 
Salthouse:  52°57'N.  i°3'E.  (Xorfol 
CBO.  1 

Deurne : 5i°i3'X.  4°26'E.  (.\ntwet 

Belgium. 

.Salthouse. 

Deurne,  Belgium. 

.Abberton  : 5i°5o'X.  o°53'E.  (Essex). 
CBW. 

Kieldrecht:  5i°r6'X.  4°ii'E.  (E.  Fli 
ders),  Belgium. 

Romford:  5i°3S'X.  o°ii'E.  (Essex), 
RS. 

Saint-Mfere-Eglise : 49°24'X. 

(Manche)  France. 

Upminster:  5i°34'X.  o°i5'E.  (Essex) 
RS. 

.Aulnoye,  Nr.  Maubeuge : 50°i5'X. 
3°5oE.  France. 


X 


X 

X 


Brambling  [Fringilla  montifnngilla) 


f.g.F. 

24.2.54 

Salthouse:  52°57'X.  i°3'E.  (Xorfol 

CBO. 

26.10.54 

1 leist-op-den-Berg : 5i°4'N.  4°44'E. 

(.Antwerp),  Belgium.  . 

f-g- 

3-5-53 
■2. ■■-54 

Isle  of  May:  56°ii'N.  2°33'W.  (Fife) 
Beveren-AVaas : 5i°i3'X.  4°i5'E.  ( 

Flanders),  Belgium. 

House 

Sparrow  {Passer  domcsticus) 

ad.F. 

■■-7-54 

Monkstown:  53°i7'X.  6°9GA'.  (Co. 

Dublin).  RDJ. 

12. 1 1.54 

Enfield  (Co.  Kildare),  ca.  25  m.  W. 

ad.F. 

2.1-51 

Conisbrough  : i°i4'\\’. 

(A'orks.)  AEP. 

ca.  7.2.54 

Cudworth,  Barnslev  (A'orks.)  10  m. 
X.AV. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME 
LESS  FAMILIAR  BIRDS 

LXVn.  GREENISH  WARBLER 

Photographed  by  Gosta  Hakansson 
(Plates  58-60) 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century,  not  one  Greenish 
Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trodiiloides)  was  recorded  in  Britain,  and 
throughout  this  time  the  species’  inclusion  in  the  British  List 
depended  upon  a single  bird  shot  in  Lincolnshire  in  i8g6.  In  the 
last  decade,  however,  there  have  been  nine  records,  the  most 
recent  being  one  on  Bardsey  in  1954  and  one  each  on  Fair  Isle  and 
the  Isle  of  May  in  1955.  This  increase  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  species,  be  attributed  mainly  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  observers,  for  this  bird  is  not  easy  to  separate  in  the  field  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  British  records  are  of  ones  trapped  at  the  obser- 
vatories in  places  where  they  formerly  have  been  shot.  Rather 
is  this  increase  indicative  of  the  Greenish  Warbler’s  interesting 
spread  to  the  north-west  during'  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Greenish  Warbler  as  a species  has  a vast  range  across  east 
Europe  and  Asia  from  east  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Unlike  most  birds  breeding  in  the  western  Palae- 
arctic,  however,  it  has  solely  a south-easterly  migration  and 
winters  in  India  and  Burma.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  normal  circumstances  it  should  occur  in  Britain  no  more  fre- 
quently than  does  the  Arctic  Warbler  [Ph.  borealis)  which  has 
similar  wintering-quarters.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  Greenish 
Warbler  is  still  pushing  west  into  Scandinavia,  continuing  the 
spread  that  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail  by  I.  A’afikangas 
[Ornis  Fenn.,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  25-39),  suggests  that  its  causes 
are  linked  with  the  higher  summer  temperatures  of  recent  years. 
Valikangas  shows  that  the  species  was  extending  its  range 
towards  the  north  and  north-west  for  some  years  before  1900 
(the  time  of  the  Lincolnshire  record)  and  that  there  was  then  a 
period  of  thirty  years  when  there  was  no  expansion,  and  even  some 
withdrawal ; this  coincided  with  a period  of  lower  summer  tempera- 
tures in  southern  Scandinavia.  With  the  temperatures  increasing 
again,  the  spread  developed  quickly;  the  bird  occurred  in  Denmark 
for  the  first  time  in  June  1952  {D.O.F.T.,  vol.  47,  p.  103);  in 
1953  it  bred  in  Sweden  {Fauna  och  Flora,  vol.  49,  pp.  69-76) ; and 
to  take  one  more  example,  in  June  1954  there  was  a minor  irrup- 
tion of  Greenish  Warblers  in  the  central  Baltic,  when  ii  singing 
males  and  2 probable  females  were  observed  at  Gotska  Sandon 
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(Var  Fagelvdrld,  vol.  13,  pp.  240-244).  This  spread  is  apparently 
not  confined  solely  to  the  west,  however,  for  in  The  Birds  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (vol.  6,  pp.  177-186)  E.  S.  Ptushenko  records  a com- 
parable extension  north  and  east  in  Asia. 

It  was  at  the  Swedish  breeding-site  in  1953  that  these  photo- 
graphs were  taken  by  Mr.  Gosta  Hakansson.  It  will  be  noticed  at 
once  that  in  none  of  them  can  any  suggestion  be  seen  of  the 
characteristic  wingbar  that  is  usually  given  as  the  best  method  of 
separating  this  species  from  the  Chiffchaff  [Ph.  collybita).  Mr. 
Hakansson  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  at  very  close  range  it  could  be 
seen  that  one  of  the  pair  had  just  the  faintest  indication  of  a bar; 
the  other,  none.  This  point  is  of  interest  as  confirmation  of  H.  G. 
.Alexander’s  remark  about  this  western  race  {antea,  p.  294)  that 
“as  often  as  not,  the  wing-bar  is  scarcely  visible,  or  totally 
invisible,  in  the  field’’.  Alexander  has  discussed  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  this  species  in  the  field,  a feat  which  is  dependent  on 
the  wing-bar  being  present  and  otherwise  upon  a combination 
of  the  pronounced  yellowish-white  eye-stripe,  the  dark  legs,  and 
the  tendency  to  grey  on  the  head  and  rump ; but,  as  Alexander  has 
also  pointed  out,  the  bird  is  a very  variable  one  and  certain  field- 
identification  is  often  only  possible  when  it  is  singing.  The  song 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  C.  F.  Lundevall  (Fauna  och  Flora, 
vol.  48,  pp.  229-234),  who  describes  it  as  resembling  that  of  the 
WTen  (Troglodytes  troglodytes),  but  including  sounds  that  recall 
a Treecreeper  (Certhia  familiaris)  and  Goldfinch  (Carduelis  car- 
duelis). 

The  nest  of  the  Greenish  Warbler  seems  usually  to  be  built 
near  the  ground  in  a site  similar  to  that  often  used  by  the  Chiff- 
chaff,  but  not  infrequently  nests  are  built  in  crevices  in  trees  and 
in  holes  in  walls.  Plate  60  (right)  shows  the  Swedish  breeding- 
site:  the  nest  was  placed  about  8 feet  from  the  ground  in  ivy 
growing  against  a plank  fence  in  a small  garden.  The  garden 
was  fenced  on  all  sides  and  was  surrounded  by  houses  on  the 
west,  but  was  close  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Visby  on  the  east. 

I.  J.  F.-L. 


A WHITE-BILLED  DIVER  IN  CAPTIVITY 

By  John  Schaefer 
(Plates  61-64) 

On  4th  March  1954,  after  some  weeks  of  extremely  cold  weather, 
a White-billed  Diver  (Garjia  adamsii)  was  captured  on  the  ice  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. For  almost  three  months  it  was  kept  in  a pond  in  the  park 
of  the  town  of  Trelleborg',  Sweden.  It  was  moulting’  when  cap- 
tured and  could  not  fly,  and  the  moult  remained  retarded  through- 
out its  captivity  so  that  even  three  months  later  the  primaries 
were  so  small  as  to  be  useless.  Escape  would  have  been  very 
unlikely  in  any  event,  since  the  pond  did  not  provide  more  than 
about  80  feet  of  surface  for  a take-off.  Permission  to  release  the 
diver  was  refused  till  31st  May,  and  by  that  time  its  condition  was 
so  poor  that  it  survived  for  only  a day  or  two  long’er. 

During’  the  first  weeks  of  captivity  it  looked  very  active  and 
alert.  It  spent  much  time  swimming’  about  and  diving’.  When 
swimming  on  the  surface  it  frequently  held  its  head  submerged 
just  beyond  the  eyes  in  the  way  divers  look  for  prey  under  water. 
Later  on  it  did  this  much  less  frequently  and  only  for  a few  seconds 
at  a time,  possibly  because  of  poor  underwater  visibility  as  the 
weather  became  warmer  and  the  water  more  turbid.  Diving  was 
a quick  forward  and  downward  movement,  smooth  and  noiseless. 
A few  times,  when  a sudden  dive  could  be  observed  at  close  range, 
a simultaneous  upward  thrust  of  both  feet  was  clearly  visible  as 
the  body  disappeared.  I expected  to  see  gradual  and  partial  sub- 
mersion as  well,  but  I never  observed  this. 

Much  of  the  day  and  presumably  all  night  was  spent  on  land. 
During  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  the  diver  went  ashore  only 
on  an  island  in  the  pond,  and  when  lying  there  it  appeared 
extremely  alert.  As  longf  as  its  attention  was  not  diverted  to 
preening’,  It  kept  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  looking  in  a 
different  direction  every  few  seconds.  The  unnatural  environment 
and  the  presence  of  man  obviously  provided  a multiplicity  of 
stimuli,  but  only  an  occasional  one  could  be  clearly  identified,  such 
as  a passing  aeroplane,  or  the  more  natural  event  of  gulls  or  ducks 
flying  over  the  pond,  or  the  whistle  of  a locomotive  in  the  yards 
near  the  park. 

Most  of  these  stimuli  seemed  to  wear  off  with  time.  The  diver 
then  seemed  much  less  alert,  but  the  reaction  to  things  flying  over 
was  among  the  ones  that  persisted.  After  about  a month  of 
captivity  the  excessive  stimulation  by  the  environment  had  ceased. 
From  then  on  the  diver  rested  anywhere  on  the  shore,  though 
never  more  than  about  15  feet  from  water  and  usually  less.  For  a 
few  days  at  a time  it  preferred  one  place  and  then  another.  It 
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always  lay  on  grass,  except  for  a period  of  about  a week  when 
it  regularly  rested  on  some  straw  put  out  for  the  swans  and  not 
used  much  by  them. 

Every  day  much  time  was  spent  preening,  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water.  When  preening  in  the  water  the  diver  lay  fully 
rotated  to  one  side,  sometimes  rather  more  than  90  degrees.  It 
floated  about  in  a circle  approximately  ten  feet  in  diameter,  its 
underside  toward  the  centre  of  this  circle.  One  foot  was  making 
slight  flapping  movements  in  the  air;  presumably  the  underwater 
foot  moved  similarly,  causing  the  forward  motion.  The  lateral 
position  was  often  maintained  after  preening  had  ceased,  but 
the  visible  foot  then  no  longer  moved  and  the  diver  drifted  on 
slowly,  apparently  without  direction.  Preening  on  water  was 
never  seen  without  this  circular  movement. 

In  the  water  the  diver  very  frequently  raised  itself  to  beat  its 
wings,  and  a few  rapid  strokes  lifted  it  so  far  that  little  more 
than  the  feet  remained  submerged  (see  plate  62,  upper).  Resum- 
ing its  horizontal  position  on  the  water  it  then  rapidly  flicked  its 
tail  from  side  to  side  so  that  the  water  splashed  about.  This 
wing-beating  sequence  was  usually  repeated  several  times.  On 
land  I saw  wing-beating  only  during  the  first  few  weeks : here 
it  caused  the  diver  to  stand  almost  erect,  while  in  walking  the  body 
axis  never  rose  more  than  45  degrees  from  the  ground,  and  at 
rest  it  invariably  remained  horizontal. 

When  the  diver  returned  to  the  shore  it  swam  to  one  of  the 
places  where  it  was  used  to  landing,  and  remained  there,  its 
breast  only  a few  inches  from  land,  for  some  variable  time,  often 
several  minutes,  before  suddenly  climbing  ashore.  Sometimes  it 
swam  off  again  after  a while  instead  of  climbing  up,  and  returned 
later  to  repeat  this  landing  sequence  and  complete  it. 

Once  on  land  it  walked  awkwardly  and  laboriously,  balancing 
with  raised  wings,  without  change  of  speed  or  direction,  until  it 
very  suddenly  lay  down — almost  collapsed.  It  then  remained  in 
the  same  place  for  a long  time,  often  for  hours.  Occasionally  it 
raised  itself  slightly  on  its  feet  to  change  position  without  moving 
away,  but  only  very  rarely  did  it  get  up  to  walk  to  another  place 
and  lie  down  again. 

There  was  also  a type  of  locomotion  quite  different  from  walk- 
ing. I saw  the  diver  use  this  to  return  to  the  water  early  one  morn- 
ing: it  alternately  pushed  itself  up  on  its  feet  (plate  63,  upper)  and 
fell  forward,  and  on  the  last  such  push  threw  itself  breast  first  into 
the  water  (plate  63,  lower).  This  was  not  much  faster  than  its 
walk.  I never  saw  it  move  rapidly  on  land.  man  who  said  he 
had  once  tried  to  catch  it  told  me  it  had  escaped  with  great  speed, 
but  he  was  unable  to  describe  how  it  had  done  this.  When  we 
finally  caught  the  diver  to  release  it,  it  did  not  move  quickly  at  all, 
but  by  that  time  it  was  in  very  poor  condition. 

When  resting  on  land  the  diver  lay  turned  slightly  to  one  side 
(plates  64,  upper  and  lower),  as  a boat  lies  tilled  off  its  keel  on  a 
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beach.  When  alarmed  and  ready  to  get  up  it  used  its  feet  to  prop 
itself  up  (plate  62,  lower) ; otherwise  it  lay  relaxed  with  the  foot  on 
the  upper  side  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and  often  with  the  wing 
on  the  lower  side  slightly  abducted.  During  preening  on  land  this 
lateral  rotation  was  exaggerated  with  the  help  of  the  upper  foot. 

The  diver  was  fed  with  dead  herrings  thrown  into  the  water 
from  a low  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  pond.  It  soon  developed 
a habit  of  waiting  near  the  bridge  when  it  was  hungry,  sometimes 
within  a few  feet  of  people  standing  there.  I have  some  evidence 
that  it  learned  to  associate  a light-coloured  rain-coat  with  food  : 
after  having  been  fed  several  times  by  a person  wearing  such  a gar- 
ment, it  would  when  hungry  approach  the  bridge  at  great  speed 
as  soon  as  anybody  in  a coat  of  that  colour  appeared  on  it. 

Fish  that  were  thrown  in  within  reach  of  its  bill  were  picked  up 
with  a lightning-quick  movement.  A fish  that  could  not  be 
reached  before  it  sank  was  secured  by  diving,  but  the  diver 
returned  to  the  surface  at  once  if  not  immediately  successful  in  the 
dirty  water,  where  vision  must  have  been  limited  to  very  short 
distances.  A continuous,  or  only  very  briefly  interrupted,  visual 
stimulus  seems  to  be  essential  to  pursuit,  at  least  where  the  prey 
behaves  in  this  unaccustomed  way.  This  was  also  apparent  when 
a fish  had  already  sunk  out  of  sight  by  the  time  the  diver  reached 
the  spot  where  it  had  dropped  : no  dive  was  then  attempted. 
Once  a fish  was  grasped,  it  was  quickly  turned  into  the  position 
for  swallowing:  head  first,  and  lying  on  its  side  in  the  bill.  As 
many  as  six  large  herrings  could  be  swallowed  in  rapid  succession, 
but  fewer  if  they  were  given  slowly.  When  no  longer  hungry  the 
diver  swam  away  towards  the  middle  of  the  pond,  ignoring  further 
fish  thrown  in  for  it.  It  then  beat  its  wings  several  times  and 
started  preening. 

A White-billed  Diver  observed  in  Holland  in  January  1954  (J. 
Kist,  Limosa,  vol.  27,  pp.  24-28)  alwa}^s  subjected  the  fish  it 
caught  to  some  kind  of  chewing  and  squeezing  action  of  the  bill 
for  several'minutes  before  it  swallowed  them.  Since  dead  herrings 
were  not  prepared  for  swallowing  in  this  way,  I assume  that  this 
behaviour  is  a response  to  active  movements  of  the  prey  held  in 
the  bill  and  that  it  normally  ceases  with  them.  (I  never  clearly 
saw  a live  fish  being  taken,  though  the  diver  is  said  to  have  done 
so.)  The  bird  in  Holland,  moreover,  was  taking  flatfish,  and  it  is 
also  conceivable  that  these  may  require  more  preparation  for 
swallowing  than  herrings.  Like  the  herrings,  the  flatfish  were 
swallowed  head  first  and  “with  the  flat  side  up’’;  after  swallow- 
ing a fish,  the  bird  in  Holland  also  raised  itself  out  of  the  water 
and  beat  its  wings. 

Visitors  to  the  park  occasionally  brought  fish  for  the  diver,  and 
finding  it  resting  on  land  threw  the  fish  at  it  where  it  lay.  Even 
a dead  fish  on  land  was  recognised  as  a fish,  but  the  stimulus  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  strong.  Presumably  it  varied  with  hunger,  but 
it  was  hardly  ever  strong  enough  to  make  the  diver  get  up.  If  a 
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fish  came  to  lie  within  easy  reach,  the  diver  usually  started  stab- 
bing' at  it  with  its  bill  open,  and  eventually  it  managed  to  pick  it 
up  and  swallow  it. 

I heard  only  one  kind  of  sound  from  the  diver;  I shall  tran- 
scribe it  “gwook” — very  short,  liquid  but  rather  muffled  and  not 
at  all  loud,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a few  seconds.  It  was  not 
heard  very  often.  At  first  I heard  it  only  when  the  diver  was  in 
the  water,  but  later  occasionally  on  land  as  well. 

In  its  reactions  to  the  other  waterfowl  in  the  pond  (various 
European  and  exotic  ducks,  geese  and  swans)  the  diver  was 
entirely  passive.  When  swans  came  very  close  to  it  on  the  water, 
it  disappeared  by  diving.  On  land  it  occasionally  moved  away  from 

them,  but  usually  it  remained  where  it  was;  sometimes  it  retracted 
its  head  slightly  with  its  bill  pointed  at  the  nearest  intruder.  This 
may  have  been  no  more  than  concentrated  observation,  but  one 
may  speculate  that  under  natural  conditions  it  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  defence,  and  function  as  a deterrent.  On  the  island  where 
the  diver  used  to  lie  during  the  first  few  weeks  it  was  often  very 
close  to  the  nest  of  an  incubating  Black  Swan  {Chejiopis  atratus). 
When  this  swan  extended  its  neck  to  hiss  at  the  diver,  there  was  no 
reaction  at  all.  The  diver  never  took  notice  of  any  birds  other 
than  the  Mute  Swans  {Cygnus  olor),  and  reacted  to  those  only  if 
they  came  very  close. 

When  the  weather  became  very  warm,  the  diver  did  not  try  to 
avoid  sunshine,  though  its  opened  mandibles  showed  that  it  was 
affected  by  the  heat.  It  did  not  even  seek  shade  when  it  was  in 
the  water,  where  locomotion  was  no  noticeable  effort,  and  when 
it  accidentally  drifted  into  a shadowy  place,  it  made  no  attempt 
to  stay  there.  This  was  not  surprising  in  a species  that  is 
exposed  to  sunshine  only  in  a treeless  environment  with  little 
shadow,  where  heat  is  tempered  by  air  moving  in  from  large 
surfaces  of  cold  water. 

When  we  caught  the  diver  to  release  it,  it  defended  itself  by 
seizing  fingers  in  its  bill  and  biting  them  with  considerable 
strength,  so  that  they  could  not  easily  be  freed,  though  it  was  in 
very  poor  condition  by  then.  It  was  emaciated  and  weak,  the 
growth  of  its  summer  plumage  had  been  hopelessly  retarded,  and 
there  had  been  more  and  more  alarming  signs  that  it  was  getting 
wet  in  water.  It  had  gradually  become  very  inactive,  spending 
little  time  in  the  water  that  now  bore  less  and  less  resemblance  to 
its  natural  element.  There  seemed  to  be  hardly  any  hope  of  its 
survival,  but  what  hope  there  was  lay  in  a return  to  an  environ- 
ment more  like  its  natural  one. 

We  released  it  from  a beach  near  Trelleborg.  It  swam  straight 
out,  pausing  to  beat  its  wings  frequently  and  diving  now  and 

then,  more  active  than  it  had  been  for  weeks,  as  far  out  as  I could 
see  it.  Three  days  later  it  was  found  dead  on  the  beach  a few 
miles  farther  west,  and  had  then  apparently  been  dead  for  a day 
or  two. 
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This  volume,  like  the  previous  one,  deals  with  the  Passerines. 
Though  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  more  carefully  com- 
piled than  volume  5,  it  resembles  this  latter  in  other  respects. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  recent  study  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
birds  dealt  with  and  a surprising  ignorance  is  shown  with  regard 
to  the  breeding  habits  and  food  of  a number  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand  a few  birds,  considered  to  be  economically  important 
as  destroyers  of  insect  pests,  are  treated  much  more  fully  and 
have  obviously  been  carefully  studied  in  recent  years. 

The  Laniidae  are  by  G.  P.  Dementiev.  The  typical  race  of  the 
Great  Grey  Shrike  {Lanius  e.  excubitor)  breeds  in  the  central  zone 
of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  northern  zone  (as 
v/ell  as  northern  Scandinavia  and  north-west  Siberia)  is  occupied 
by  the  race  melanopterus . The  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  (L.  minor) 
declined  considerably  in  numbers  in  Turkmenia  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  is  still  scarce  there.  But  it  is  generally 
common  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range  and  is  tending  to  increase 
there  with  the  establishment  of  plantations  for  purposes  of  field 
protection.  Land-molluscs  are  mentioned  amongst  its  foods  and 
it  will  attack  small  birds  and  rodents.  It  will  hunt  up  to  half  a 
kilometre  from  its  nest.  There  is  no  recent  evidence  of  the  breed- 
ing of  the  Woodchat  Shrike  (L.  senator)  in  the  Ukraine.  The  race 
niloticiis  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  Transcaucasia. 

The  Waxwing  [Bombycilla  g.  garrulus)  is  dealt  with  by  E.  P. 
Spangenberg.  The  limits  of  the  breeding-area  of  this  bird  have 
not  as  yet  been  properly  established  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  of  Sushkin  (1914)  about  its  breeding  south  of  Lake 
Baikal  and  in  the  western  Sayan  Mountains  appears  to  be 
accepted  by  the  author.  It  is  stated  that  very  few  data  concern- 
ing the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird  are  available  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Musclcapidae  are  by  K.  N.  Blagosklonov.  The  typical 
race  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  {Miiscicapa  s.  striata)  breeds  as 
far  east  as  the  Urals  and  perhaps  the  north  of  the  Aral  Sea.  The 
race  neumanni  is  found  from  Kurgan  east  to  south  Baikal  and 
Dauria  where  it  is  very  rare.  The  Brown  Flycatcher  (M. 
latirostris)  is  not  given  as  breeding  on  Sakhalin  as  is  stated  in 

* Discussions  of  the  contents  of  volumes  1-5  appeared  in  previous  issues  on 
pages  221-224,  268-276,  3 13-3 19,  343-348,  404-410  and  447-453. 
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The  Handbook.  It  is  very  common  throughout  its  area,  but  data 
concerning  its  breeding  are  “fragmentary  and  incomplete.  This 
is,  apparently,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  nests  are  very 
difficult  to  find”. 

The  information  given  about  the  Pied  Flycatcher  (M.  h. 
hypoleiica)  is  very  full  and  complete  and  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  are  special  reasons  for  this.  “Amongst  the  birds  which 
defend  forests  from  insect  pests  Pied  Flycatchers  occupy  one  of 
the  first  places.  ...  In  the  central  zone  amongst  the  birds  occupy- 
ing artificial  nesting-sites  the  Pied  Flycatcher  numerically 
occupies  the  second  place,  after  the  Starling,  and  the  first  place 
amongst  forest  birds.”  “The  Pied  Flycatcher  was  the  first  bird 
for  which  were  elaborated  the  measures,  carried  out  in  1952,  for 
the  acclimatization  of  insectivorous  birds  in  the  southern  forest 
plantations.”  As  a consequence  of  the  economic  importance 
attributed  to  this  bird  the  author  is  able  to  tell  us  not  only  its 
normal  incubation-period  but  also  how  this  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  different  temperatures.  We  are 
even  given  the  average  percentage  of  infertile  eggs  in  certain 
localities.  In  contrast  to  this  even  the  incubation-period  of  the 
Collared  Flycatcher  {M.  albicoUis)  remains  unknown.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  breeding-area  of  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
[M.  p.  parva)  runs  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Samara  River 
through  Kharkov  to  the  Black  Sea  in  Bessarabia.  Apart  from  this 
the  typical  race  also  breeds  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Transcau- 
casia. Its  incubation-  and  Hedging-periods  remain  unknown. 

The  Regulidae  are  by  A.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  The  Goldcrests 
{Regiiliis  regidiis)  breeding  in  the  Caucasus  belong  to  the  typical 
race  which  also  nests  in  western  Siberia  and  Altai.  But  the  breed- 
ing" distribution  of  this  bird  is  imperfectly  known  and  there  is  little 
information  on  its  breeding-habits  relating  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Firecrest  {R.  i.  ignicapillus)  is  only  found  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  appears  that  past 
claims  of  breeding  in  the  Caucasus  were  based  upon  wrong 
identification. 

The  Sylviidae  as  far  as  the  genus  Sylvia  are  by  E.  S.  Ptushenko. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Northern  Willow  Warbler  [PliyUoscopus 
irochilus  acrednla)  breeds  in  the  Caucasus,  but  this  needs  con- 
firmation. The  race  lorenzii  of  the  Chiffchaff'  [Ph.  coUybiia)  is 
common  in  parts  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  Transcaucasia,  but  its 
nest  has  only  been  found  once,  in  1885.  The  typical  race  of  the 
•Arctic  Warbler  {Ph.  b.  borealis)  breeds  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
Chukotsk  Peninsula  and  as  far  south  as  lat.  60°  N.  In  eastern 
Siberia  south  of  lat.  60°  N.  and  on  Sakhalin  the  race  hylebata 
breeds.  Kamchatka  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  are 
inhabited  by  the  race  xanthodryas,  while  the  area  of  the  race 
examinandus  starts  with  the  southern  Kuriles  and  extends  to 
most  of  Japan.  Little  is  known  about  the  breeding'-habits  of  this 
species  and  the  only  information  given  concerning  the  food  of  the 
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typical  race  is  dated  1871.  The  Greenish  Warbler  {Pli.  trochi- 
loides)  has  noticeably  extended  its  breeding  area  to  the  west,  north 
and  east  during  the  past  century.  The  scanty  information  given 
about  the  food  of  the  race  viridaniis  is  dated  1908  and  1911. 
.Although  the  typical  race  of  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler  [Ph.  i. 
inornatus)  is  “one  of  the  commonest  Siberian  birds’’  very  little 
seems  to  have  been  learned  about  its  breeding-habits  since  the 
time  of  Seebohm  and  all  that  is  said  about  its  food  is  “there  are 
no  data’’. 

It  appears  that  only  one  nest  of  Radde’s  Bush  Warbler  [Ph. 
schwarsi)  has  ever  been  found  and  described  (Shulpin,  1927).  It 
contained  five  eggs,  “white  with  pale  rusty -yellowish  spots  and 
dots  concentrated  at  the  blunt  ends’’.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  eggs  found  by  Smirnow  and  given  doubtfully  as  belonging  to 
this  species  in  The  Handbook  were  ascribed  to  it  in  error. 

The  Lanceolated  Warbler  [LocusteUa  lanceolata)  is  stated  to 
have  been  obtained  during  the  breeding-season  on  the  River 
Onega  (the  authority  quoted  is  dated  1871),  in  the  Kirov  district 
at  about  lat.  60°  N.  and  at  about  the  same  latitude  in  the  Permian 
Urals.  These  three  localities  are  given  as  definite  breeding-areas 
on  the  map.  But  the  main  breeding-area  extends  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kulunda  steppe  to  the  Far  East.  The  food 
of  this  species  is  given  as  “insects  and  their  larvae  (Pavlov, 
1948)’’.  The  typical  race  of  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  (L.  c. 
certhiola)  breeds  in  the  upper  basins  of  the  Ob  and  the  Yenesei. 
Nothing  is  known  about  its  nest  and  eggs  or  about  its  food.  The 
race  riibescens  breeds  from  the  Yenesei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  form  have  been  described  (in  1891),  but 
its  food  remains  unknown.  The  race  minor  breeds  in  the  basin  of 
the  Amur  and  in  Ussuria  and  also  in  north-east  China.  The  infor- 
mation given  about  its  breeding  dates  from  1870  and  a Chinese 
author  (1938)  quoted  gives  its  food  while  on  passage  as  “insects 
and  vegetable  substances’’.  The  race  centralasiae  breeds  in  Altai, 
near  Zaisan  and  along  the  Irtysh.  It  also  breeds  in  central  Asia 
outside  the  U.S.S.R.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  food  and  breeding- 
habits. 

The  Great  Reed  Warbler  [Acrocephalus  a.  arundinaceus)  has 
been  extending  its  breeding-range  to  the  north  and  east  during 
the  present  century.  The  Marsh  Warber  [A.  paliistris)  bred  as 
far  north  as  the  north-west  of  the  Leningrad  district  in  1944.  It 
does  not  appear  to  breed  in  the  area  of  the  Aral  Sea.  It  is  a 
common  bird  and  is  even  abundant  in  the  south  of  its  area.  The 
Paddyfield  Warbler  (.4.  a.  agricola)  is  numerous  in  the  region  of 
the  lower  Volga  and  around  the  lakes  of  Kazakhstan.  But  the 
only  nests  known  to  have  been  found  are  two  in  1895,  one  in  1913 
and  one  in  1947.  No  breeding  details  are  known.  Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  [A.  diimetorum),  though  rare  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
area,  is  very  common  in  places  in  the  Urals  and  is  common  enough 
in  the  central  zone  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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But  there  is  very  little  known  of  its  breeding-  habits  and  all  that  is 
known  about  its  food  is  that  this  consists  of  insects.  The  Aquatic 
Warbler  [A.  paludicola)  is  rare  almost  everywhere  and  its 
numbers  appear  to  have  declined  over  the  past  30  years. 

The  incubation-period  of  the  Booted  Warbler  {Hippolais  c. 
caligata)  is  from  13  to  14  days.  The  young  remain  in  the  nest 
about  13  days  and  leave  it  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  being  fed  by 
the  parents  near  the  nest  for  a further  13-14  days.  All  that  is 
known  about  the  food  of  this  bird  is  that  it  eats  insects.  The 
Olivaceous  Warbler  {Hippolais  pallida  elccica)  does  not  breed 
north  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  so  the  reference  to  Perm  in  The  Handbook  is  incorrect.  This 
bird  is  double  brooded. 

With  the  Barred  Warbler  {Sylvia  nisoria)  I.  B.  Volchanetski 
takes  over.  Two  sub-species,  admittedly  “poorly  distinguish- 
able’’, are  accepted.  The  typical  race  occupies  the  area  west  of 
the  Urals  and  the  Caspian,  while  the  rest  of  the  range  belongs  to 
the  race  merzbacheri.  While  this  species  is  single-brooded  in  the 
north,  near  Batum  it  raises  two  broods  annually  (Dombrovski, 
1913).  A good  deal  of  information  is  given  about  the  food  of  this 
bird  which  is  considered  useful  to  agriculture.  Similar  importance 
is  attributed  to  the  Garden  Warbler  {S.  borin).  Establishing 
themselves  in  the  strips  of  woodland  planted  for  purposes  of  field 
protection,  these  birds  “form  a natural  barrier  against  the 
spread  and  reproduction  of  pests’’.  The  Hand,book  recognizes  no 
subspecies  of  the  Garden  Warbler,  but  here  S.  b.  pallida  is  given 
as  occupying  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  area  of  this  species.  The 
Blackcap  (S.  atricapilla)  is  also  considered  a very  useful  bird  and 
it  is  recommended  that  fruit-and  berry-bearing  shrubs  and  trees 
should  be  specially  included  in  the  protective  strips  of  woodland 
planted  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  south  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
similar  species.  The  Whitethroat  {S.  communis)  is  one  of  the 
commonest  birds  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  typical  race  extends 
only  about  as  far  east  as  the  Urals.  Beyond  these  is  found  the 
race  rubicola,  while  the  race  icterops  inhabits  the  Caucasus  and 
Turkmenia.  This  is  another  species  which  is  considered  very- 
important  economically  and  almost  two  complete  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  account  of  its  food.  (The  food  of  many  warblers  is  disposed 
of  in  one  or  two  lines.)  A few  species  of  warbler  are  dealt  with 
by  A.  K.  Rustamov. 

The  Turdidae  are  by  N.  A.  Gladkov.  The  area  of  White’s 
Thrush  {Turdus  dauma  aureus)  is  insufficiently  known,  but  it 
appears  to  extend  as  far  west  as  the  Pechora.  It  is  probably 
single-brooded  (Ivanov,  1952).  The  Siberian  Thrush  (T.  sibiricus) 
is  a “rare  bird’’  and  its  area  is  insufficiently  known.  It  is  very- 
rarely  seen  on  passage  and  the  known  records  of  this  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  Transbaikalia.  Little  is  known  about  its  breeding- 
habits  and  the  authorities  quoted  on  its  food  are  dated  1911.  If 
sufficient  food  is  available.  Fieldfares  {T.  pilaris)  winter  as  far 
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north  as  Leningrad  in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
as  far  north  as  Krasnoyarsk  in  the  Asiatic  part.  Three  races  of 
this  bird  are  recog’nised  though  it  is  stated  that  further  confirma- 
tion of  their  validity  is  desirable.  The  Dusky  Thrush  (T.  eunomiis) 
is  regarded  as  a race  of  Naumann’s  Thrush  (T.  naumanni).  Very 
little  is  known  about  its  breeding-habits  and  only  three  nests  are 
described.  The  height  of  one  of  these  from  the  ground  is  not 
given,  but  the  others  are  stated  to  have  been  3 to  4 metres  up 
and  at  the  height  of  a man  respectively.  Its  food  during  the 
breeding-season  has  not  been  studied,  but  it  is  known  to  eat 
berries  on  migration.  The  Blackbird  (T.  niemla)  apparently  nests 
only  in  town-gardens  in  the  Baltic  region.  Its  status  in  the  woods 
and  gardens  of  the  steppe  regions  seems  uncertain.  Somov  (1897) 
states  that  it  appears  there  only  on  passage  and  rarely  then.  But 
Averin  (1910  and  1911)  gives  it  as  a not  uncommon  breeder  in 
such  localities.  The  race  aterrimus  is  rejected. 

All  the  Wheatears  [OLnanthe  oenanthe)  breeding  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  typical  form.  Only  In  the 
extreme  south  does  this  bird  arrive  in  March.  Otherwise  if  comes 
In  April  and  as  late  as  early  June  in  the  north.  The  Pied  Wheat- 
ear  {CE.  leucomela)  is  treated  as  a race  of  the  Black-eared  Wheat- 
ear  (GB.  hispanica)  and  the  typical  race  of  the  former  is  named 
GE.  h.  pleschanka.  The  Eastern  Black-eared  Wheatear  (CE  his- 
panica melanoleuca)  breeds  in  the  U.S.S.R.  only  In  east  and 
south-east  Transcaucasia,  northern  Mangyshlak  and  part  of  the 
Ust  Yurt,  not  in  the  Crimea  as  stated  in  The  Handbook.  It 
appears  that  only  the  female  Isabelline  Wheatear  (GE.  isabellina) 
incubates.  The  incubation-period  is  15  days  and  the  young  leave 
the  nest  before  they  can  fly,  being  fed  by  both  parents.  It  appears 
to  be  double-brooded  in  the  lowlands.  There  is  “almost  no  infor- 
mation” about  the  food  of  this  bird. 

The  Red-flanked  Bluetail  [Tarsiger  cyanurus)  was  proved  to 
nest  as  far.  west  as  the  Kola  Peninsula  in  1937.  Near  Archangel 
it  has  been  met  with  in  increasing  numbers  since  1938  and  breed- 
ing has  been  repeatedly  proved  there.  But  the  area  where  its 
general  breeding  takes  place  begins  only  with  the  middle  Pechora 
and  extends  across  the  Siberian  forests,  reaching  lat.  62°  30'  N. 
on  the  Ob,  lat.  64°  N.  on  the  Taz  and  lat.  67°  N.  on  the  Yenesei. 
Further  east  the  northern  limit  is  not  clear.  It  breeds  on  Kam- 
chatka and  has  been  seen  in  the  breeding-season  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands.  The  race  ussuriensis  is  rejected.  It  is  a 
common  bird  of  the  taig'a.  Numbers  on  the  Pechora  vary.  There 
were  very  few  there  In  1945  but  many  in  1947,  the  year  in  which 
one  occurred  on  Whalsay,  Shetland.  Its  food  has  been  little 
studied.  In  the  stomachs  of  eleven  birds  from  the  Pechora  were 
found  mainly  beetles  and  their  larvae,  and  caterpillars.  In  one 
stomach  was  a spider.  On  autumn  migration  in  the  Far  East  they 
feed  on  the  berries  of  the  wayfaring  tree. 
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The  typical  race  of  the  Redstart  {Phcenicurus  p.  phoenicurus) 
does  not  nest  in  Turkestan  as  stated  in  The  Handbook,  though 
the  race  samamisicus  breeds  in  the  south  there.  The  typical  race 
is  stated  “very  frequently”  to  nest  on  buildings.  Though  the 
present  volume  appeared  in  1954  the  latest  information  which  it 
has  on  the  breeding  of  the  Black  Redstart  {Ph.  ochrunis  gibral- 
tariensis)  in  Britain  is  that  given  in  The  Handbook  (1938).  The 
Red-spotted  Bluethroat  (Luscinia  s.  svecica)  breeds  across 
northern  Siberia  to  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula  and  also  in  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Asia  and  on  Altai,  though  more  information  is 
needed  about  its  distribution  in  the  former  locality.  Its  breeding 
on  Kamchatka  is  doubtful.  The  White-spotted  Bluethroat  (L.  s. 
cyanecula)  breeds  in  the  Danube  delta  (Voinstvenski,  1953).  The 
race  tataricus  of  the  Robin  {Erithacus  rubecida)  is  rejected. 

The  Prunellidae  are  by  R.  N.  Meklenburtsev,  but  nothing  of 
special  interest  arises  here.  The  Troglodytidae  and  Cinclidae  are 
by  A.  M.  Sudilovskaya.  The  Wren  [Troglodytes  troglodytes)  is 
found  in  winter  over  much  of  its  breeding-area  though  in  con- 
siderably lesser  numbers  and  not  always  annually.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  are  local  birds  or  whether  they  have  come  from 
more  northern  regions.  The  distribution  of  the  Black-bellied 
Dipper  [Cinclus  c.  cinchis)  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  very  imperfectly 
known  and  its  status  in  central  European  Russia  is  not  clear. 

The  Hirundinidae  are  by  R.  N.  Meklenburtsev.  Throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
House  Martin  [Delichon  urbica)  nests  only  on  buildings.  Only  in 
the  Baltic  region  is  cliff-nesting  reported.  But  in  the  south  and 
east  of  its  area,  cliff-nesting  occurs  frequently. 

THC  MAPS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  explanation  of  the  signs  used  on 
the  distribution-maps  would  be  of  use  to  readers  without  a know- 
ledge of  Russian  who  might  wish  to  consult  these.  The  maps  in 
most  of  the  volumes  are  quite  easy  to  follow.  The  breeding-area 
is  enclosed  by  a black  line.  In  cases  of  uncertainty  a dotted  line 
is  used.  The  winter-area  is  shaded.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  last  is  quite  often  omitted.  A cross  denotes  the  occur- 
rence of  a vagrant  or  vagrants.  If  several  races  are  involved  the 
scientific  names  of  these  are  given  under  the  map,  each  with  a 
number  and  these  numbers  then  appear  in  the  appropriate  parts 
of  the  breeding-area. 

In  volume  4,  however,  the  maps  are  made  more  complicated.  In 
addition  to  the  above  signs  the  following  are  used.  Areas  covered 
with  small  dots  are  those  where  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
breeding  birds  occur.  A small  white  circle  usually  signifies  that 
the  species  is  constantly  met  with  in  summer  in  this  localitv  and 
nests  there  sporadically.  A small  circle,  half  black  and  half  white, 
marks  an  isolated  breeding-colony.  .\n  area  enclosed  by  a thick, 
black  line  is  one  where  moulting  birds  congregate.  A small  triangle 
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shows  where  birds  have  been  found  in  spring  to  the  north  of  the 
breeding-area.  Unfortunately,  however,  different  writers  use 
some  of  these  signs  with  rather  different  meanings  at  times.  Thus 
the  last  mentioned  sign  is  sometimes  used  to  show  localities  where 
birds  have  been  found  in  spring  outside  the  breeding-area  and  a 
small  white  circle  sometimes  means  “places  where  the  bird  is 
constantly  met  with  in  summer  (nesting  not  proved)’’. 

A final  word  of  caution  on  using  the  maps ; as  has  been  already 
shown  above  they  by  no  means  always  agree  with  the  information 
given  in  the  text  which  is  commonly  more  correct. 

NOTES 

Gull-billed  Terns  in  Sussex. — On  29th  May  1955,  I saw  two  Gull- 
billed Terns  [Gelochelidon  nilotica)  flying  slowly  eastward  together 
just  off  shore  at  Langney  Point,  Sussex.  I was  able  to  note  the 
short,  thick  and  completely  black  bills,  the  stocky  shape  and  the 
heavy  flight  together  with  the  general  superficial  resemblance  to 
the  Sandwich  Tern  (^Sterna  sandvicensis).  These  birds  gave  the 
characteristic  call  of  the  species,  distinct  from  and  less  rasping 
than  that  of  the  Sandwich  Tern.  On  29th  July  1955,  I saw  three 
Gull-billed  Terns  flying  eastwards  together  at  the  same  locality. 
Like  the  previous  birds  these  passed  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
sea  and  I was  able  to  observe  the  same  features  except  that  in  this 
case  no  call  was  heard.  All  the  above  birds  appeared  to  be  in  full 
adult  plumage.  This  species  has  now  been  recorded  on  the  Sussex 
coast  every  year  since  1950  except  for  1954  {vide  antea,  vol.  xlv, 
pp.  262-263  and  371-372,  Sussex  Bird  Report,  1953,  p.  23),  about 
17  birds  being  involved,  more  than  the  total  previously  recorded 
for  the  county.  It  therefore  seems  possible  that  a few  may  occur 
there  annually.  This  is  an  easy  bird  to  overlook  owing  to  its 
resemblance  to  the  Sandwich  Tern.  Moreover,  even  to-day  few 
observers  pay  much  attention  to  the  Sussex  coast  during  June  and 
July,  the  months  when  most  of  the  above  birds  have  been  recorded. 
It  is  not  long  since  even  the  Sandwich  Tern  and  the  Kittiwake 
(Rissa  tridactyla)  were  virtually  unknown  in  Sussex  during  these 
months  though  their  regularity  is  now  established,  while  similar 
regularity  in  very  small  numbers  is  now  being  shown  for  the 
Roseate  Tern  (S.  dougallii),  once  considered  to  be  one  of  our 
greatest  rarities.  D.  D.  Harber 

Gull-billed  Teni  in  Kent  . — At  18.00  hours  on  13th  .August  1955, 
two  terns  flying  together  at  ca.  15  ft.,  west  across  Dungeness 
promontory,  Kent,  attracted  my  attention  by  the  dissimilar  tones 
of  their  excited  flight  calls.  The  leading  bird  was  clearly  a Sand- 
wich Tern  {Sterna  sandvicensis).  The  second,  whose  voice  was  a 
much  lower-pitched  ‘^kerr-waahk,  kerr-waahk” , had  the  short, 
thick,  black  bill  and  noticeably  less-forked  tail  of  a Gull-billed  Tern 
{Gelochelidon  nilotica).  The  birds  were  flying  fast,  with  the  same 
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wing  action,  through  light  rain ; I could  not  see  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  but  a rearward  view  disclosed  G.  nilotica  to  be  dark  grey 
on  the  nape  and  at  least  on  the  back  of  the  crown.  H.  E.  Axell 

Gull-billed  Tern  in  Sussex. — At  about  19.30  hours  B.S.T.,  on 

15th  August  1955,  while  walking  along  the  sea-wall  at  the  Midrips, 
near  Camber,  Sussex,  I watched  two  parties  of  5 and  4 Sandwich 
Terns  [Sterna  samivicensis)  flying  in  an  easterly  direction  within 
two  or  three  minutes  of  each  other.  Trailing  behind  the  first  of 
these  parties  was  another  bird  that,  from  its  shorter-bodied  appear- 
ance, the  stoutness  of  its  bill  and  its  slower  flight,  seemed  prob- 
ably to  be  a Gull-billed  Tern  [Gelochclidon  nilotica).  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  what  may  have  been  the  same  bird  came 
back  and  circled  over  one  of  the  pools  for  perhaps  a minute,  during 
which  time  it  at  least  twice  caught  large  insects,  one  of  them 
probably  a dragonfly.  It  was  now  calling  repeatedly  and  this 
characteristic  note,  with  the  bird’s  shorter  tail-streamers  and  its 
totally  black,  heavy,  stubby  bill  confirmed  it  as  a Gull-billed  Tern. 
It  was  an  adult.  Eventually  the  bird  moved  off  towards  the  west. 

I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 

Cuckoo  in  Pembrokeshire  in  December. — On  22nd  December 
1954  I heard  a male  Cuckoo  [Cucuhis  canorits)  calling  near  Little 
Milford,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire.  I was  so  amazed  that  I 
thought  I must  have  been  mistaken,  or  that  someone  was  produc- 
ing a very  clever  imitation.  Afterwards  I learnt  from  five  different 
people  that  it  had  been  heard  calling  on  and  off'  for  some  hours  that 
day  and  on  the  previous  one,  the  21st.  One  of  these  people,  Mrs. 
J.  Roch,  saw  it  fly  from  the  wood  where  I had  heard  it,  to  another 
wood,  calling  as  it  went.  It  passed  within  100  yards  of  her. 

J.  D.  Harcourt  Roberts 

[Mrs.  J.  Roch  has  also  kindly  sent  us  details  of  what  she  saw 
and  heard,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
mistake  having  been  made.  The  only  previous  December  record 
seems  to  be  of  the  one  shot  by  G.  F.  Gee  on  26th  December  1897 
or  1898  on  Primrose  Hill,  Delamere,  Cheshire  (see  antea,  vol.  x, 
p.  227  ; and  vol.  xv,  p.  243),  but  the  February  record  given  below 
appears  to  be  quite  unprecedented. — Eds.] 

Cuckoo  in  Surrey  in  February. — At  approximately  8.30  a.m.  on 
20th  February  1953,  a Cuckoo  [Cnculus  canorus)  flew  past  my 
window  at  Farnham,  Surrey,  and  as  it  did  so  was  good  enough  to 
call,  thus  drawing  attention  to  itself.  If  I had  not  actually  seen  the 
bird  and  had  only  heard  it,  I should  probably  have  put  it  down  to 
the  local  errand-boy.  John  Buchan-Hepburn 

Short-toed  Lark  at  Fair  Isle. — Among  a number  of  Skylarks 
(Alauda  arvensis)  feeding  on  a small  area  of  plough  at  Busta,  Fair 
Isle,  on  4th  May,  1955,  there  was  a smaller  and  very  much  redder 
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bird  which  I identified  as  a Short-toed  Lark  [Calandrella  brachy- 
dactyJa).  Compared  with  the  Skylarks  its  under-parts  were  a 
creamy-white,  entirely  unstreaked,  though  suffused  huffish  on 
the  breast ; and  the  two  blackish  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  smaller  species  were  noticeable. 
There  was  also  a small  but  nevertheless  pronounced  tuft  or  crest 
to  the  rear  of  the  rufous  crown,  a buffish-white  superciliary  stripe, 
narrow  pale  wing-bars  formed  by  huffish  tips  to  the  greater  and 
median  coverts,  and  buffish-white  outer  tail-feathers.  The  Skylarks 
were  almost  imperceptible  against  the  background  of  grey-brown 
soil  until  they  moved,  but  this  bird  was  very  conspicuous,  and  I 
can  fully  endorse  P.  J.  Conder’s  impression  of  a small,  reddish- 
brown  lark  rather  than  a “pale,  sandy-looking’’  one  as  described 
in  The  Handbook  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  190),  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  coloration  this  is  a very  variable  species. 

Although  similar  in  build,  plumage-pattern  and  behaviour  (but 
with  a more  marked  “crest”  and  neck-spots)  to  the  Short-toed 
Larks  I watched  at  Fair  Isle  in  October  1952  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p. 
210)  and  October  1954  (antea,  p.  457),  the  present  example  was 
very  different  in  colour,  and  the  reddish-brown  upper-parts  indicate 
that  it  belonged  to  the  group  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  basin 
(brachydactyla,  rubigmosa,  hcrmonensis),  and  not  to  the  eastern 
population  longipennis,  a grey-brown  bird  which  is  the  more  usual 
form  at  Fair  Isle  in  autumn.  There  are  spring  records  of  brachy- 
dactyla at  Fair  Isle  for  i8th  June  1908  and  loth  May  1930.  The 
bird  was  also  seen  by  Miss  V.  M.  Thom,  Mr.  William  Crawford 
and  Mr.  Ivor  McLean.  Kenneth  Williamson 

Red-throated  Pipit,  Short-toed  Lark,  and  other  notable  occur- 
rences at  Great  Saltee. — The  following  occurrences  took  place  on 
the  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford,  in  spring  1955. 

Red-throated  Pipit  (Anthus  cervinus). — On  2nd  May  one  was 
identified  by^  B.  H.  Harley,  F.  King  and  R.  G.  Wheeler.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  was  the  reddish-buff  on  the  throat,  chin  and 
sides  of  head.  The  bird  was  rather  confiding  and  was  watched  for 
over  an  hour  during  which  the  detailed  description  was  made.  This 
is  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  species  in  Ireland. 

Short-toed  Lark  (Calandrella  brachydactyla). — One  on  loth 
May  was  watched  for  long  periods  by  F.  King,  P.  J.  Roche,  and 
R.  F.  R.  The  following  were  the  salient  features  noted  in  the  field. 
In  flight  the  warm  brown  upper-parts  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
“off-white”  and  unmarked  under-parts.  When  the  bird  was  on 
the  ground,  a warm  buff  area  on  the  upper-breast  was  noticeable; 
upper-parts  streaked  rich  brown  and  warm  buff;  rump  unstreaked. 
On  three  occasions  a dark  mark  on  the  side  of  the  upper-breast 
was  clearly  seen  when  the  bird  turned  its  head  away,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  always  noticeable. 

Detailed  field  descriptions  of  the  above  two  species  are  recorded 
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in  the  Observatory  “Field  Record  Book’’,  and  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Wood  Sandpiper  {Tringa  glareola). — The  first  to  be  recorded 
in  Ireland  in  spring  was  seen  on  13th  May.  It  remained  until  the 
15th,  affording-  excellent  views  as  it  was  very  confiding.  The  white 
rump  and  feet  extending  beyond  the  tail  were  at  once  noticeable 
in  flight.  When  on  the  ground  the  barred  outer  tail-feathers  were 
well  seen.  The  under-side  of  the  wing  was  light  grey.  The  bird 
was  also  observed  by  F.  King  and  P.  J.  Roche.  It  seemed  as 
contented  feeding  amongst  sea-pink  on  the  cliff  top  or  in  dry  fields 
as  by  casual  water. 

Nightingale  {Luscinia  megarhynchos). — One  was  identified  on 
13th  May  by  P.  j.  R.  and  was  later  seen  by  F.K.  and  R.F.R.  One 
was  trapped  on  24th  May  and  retrapped  on  the  25th  and  26th. 

WooDCH.AT  Shrike  {Lanins  senator) — An  adult  male  was  trapped 
on  13th  May.  Another  Woodchat  Shrike  was  present  from  17th 
to  19th  May;  there  was  one  on  the  26th  and  possibly  the  same 
bird  from  the  28th  to  the  30th.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge 


Aquatic  Warbler  in  Middlesex. — On  29th  July  1955  at  Perry 
Oaks  Sewage  Farm,  Middlesex,  we  observed  an  Aquatic  W'arbler 
{Acrocephalns  paliidicola).  It  was  feeding  in  a thicket  of  Artemi- 
sia and  Heracleiini  by  the  river,  and  we  obtained  good  views  of  it 
in  a bright  light  at  a little  over  ten  yards  as  it  moved  about  among 
the  Heracleum  umbels.  It  resembled  a very  buff -coloured  Sedge 
Warbler  (A.  schoenobccnus),  being  buffer  than  the  sometimes 
deceptively  coloured  juveniles  of  that  species.  The  features 
observed  were  a bright  buff  medial  stripe  on  the  crown,  a buff 
superciliary  stripe  topped  by  a heavy  black  stripe ; a fainter  dark 
line  through  the  eye  and  dark  markings  on  the  ear-coverts.  It  was 
heavily  streaked  above,  the  black  of  the  pale-edged  secondaries 
and  of  the  shoulder  being  especially  noticeable.  The  under-parts 
were  principally  yellowish-buff  (the  colour  of  the  throat  was  not 
observed),  with  thin  sparse  dark  striations  on  the  upper  breast. 
The  legs  appeared  to  L.J.R.  to  be  greenish.  A churring  note, 
fainter  and  less  harsh  than  that  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  was  pre- 
sumed to  come  from  the  bird.  After  about  a minute  we  lost  it  in 
dense  cover.  M.F.M.M.  knows  the  species  abroad. 

M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  and  L.  J.  Reed 

Aquatic  Warbler  in  Kent.- — .An  Aquatic  Warbler  {Acrocephalns 
paindicola)  was  trapped  at  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory,  Kent,  at 
08.00  hours  on  15th  August  1955,  together  with  a mixed  bag  of 
small  Passerines  which  also  included  an  adult  Sedge  W'arbler 
{Acrocephalns  schoenobccnus).  The  buff  crown-streak  and  promi- 
nent dark  streaking  of  the  upper-parts  were  noted  when  the  bird 
was  first  seen  in  the  catching-box.  Later,  this  bird  and  the  Sedge 
Warbler  were  placed  in  the  five-yard  long  funnel  end  of  a Heli- 
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goland  trap  where,  amongst  grasses  and  open  branches,  they 
provided  a useful  opportunity  to  compare  the  two  species  in  the 
“field”.  As  they  perched  and  flew  about  in  this  compartment,  the 
birds  were  separable  with  the  naked  eye  at  3-4  yards  but  with 
8x  binoculars  began  to  be  difficult  at  ranges  above  12  yards.  Apart 
from  myself,  some  six  people  including  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 
watched  the  Aquatic  Warbler.  It  was  photographed  in  the  hand 
by  F.  J.  Holroyd. 

The  full  description  taken  included  crown  with  central  streak 
pale  creamy-buff,  broadening  on  to  the  forehead;  mantle,  scapulars 
and  rump  with  very  prominent  blackish  streaks ; tail-feathers  much 
more  pointed  than  in  Sedge  Warbler;  breast  and  flanks  with  a few 
black  hair  streaks;  legs  and  feet  creamy  flesh.  Wing  58  mm. 
(chord  of  3rd  primary),  the  notch  on  the  inner  web  of  the  2nd 
primary  equal  to  the  tip  of  the  7th.  Weight  10.45 

H.  E.  Axell 

Sardinian  Warbler  on  Lundy. — An  adult  male  Sardinian  Warbler 
{Sylvia  melanocephala)  was  trapped  on  Lundy  at  0905  hours  G.M.T. 
on  loth  May  1955.  After  being  examined,  measured  and  photo- 
graphed, it  was  shown  to  F.  W.  Gade  and  then  released  about 
mid-day.  It  was  not  seen  again. 

The  forehead,  crown,  lores,  and  ear-coverts  were  glossy  black, 
the  remainder  of  the  upper-parts  sooty-grey,  with  a brown  tinge 
on  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  tail  was  blackish-brown  except  for 
the  tip  and  outer  web  of  the  outside  feather  on  each  side,  which 
were  off-white . The  primaries,  secondaries,  and  wing-coverts 
were  blackish-brown;  chin  and  throat,  white;  breast  and  belly, 
greyish-white;  flanks,  dove-grey;  under  tail-coverts,  grey.  The 
mandibles  were  black,  except  for  the  base  of  the  lower  which  was 
pale  horn.  Legs  were  light-brown,  and  the  light-brown  iris  was 
surrounded  by  an  orange-red  orbital  ring.  Its  weight  when  cap- 
tured was  10.6  gm.  Soon  after  it  was  released  it  disappeared  into 
thick  cover,  but  during  the  brief  time  we  had  it  in  view  its  move- 
ments were  reminiscent  of  a Dartford  Warbler  (S.  undata),  the 
tail  being  held  upright  at  an  angle  to  the  body. 

Barbara  Whitaker 

[This  appears  to  be  only  the  second  British  record  of  this 
Mediterranean  species.  Full  measurements  and  details  of  the 
wing-formula  were  taken,  and  these  figures  have  been  sent  to  us, 
together  with  photographs  which  clearly  show  the  white  in  the  tail 
and  the  area  of  black  on  the  head. — Eds.] 

Little  Bunting  in  Lincolnshire. — On  2nd  October  1954,  on  Cow- 
bit  Wash,  about  two  miles  south  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  I saw 
a large  flock  of  finches  feeding  in  a field  where  mustard  had  been 
grown  and  recently  harvested.  As  I approached,  the  flock  rose 
and  flew  a short  distance  before  settling  in  some  hawhorn  and 
sallow  bushes.  Most  of  the  birds  were  Greenfinches  {Chloris 
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chloris),  but  among’  them  I noticed  a small  bunting.  It  had  chest- 
nut crown  and  ear-coverts,  both  with  black  edgings,  and  fine 
black  striations  on  the  flanks.  It  had  a thin,  black  moustachial 
streak ; the  throat,  mid-breast,  belly  and  outer  tail-coverts  were  all 
white.  The  upper-parts  were  dark  brown,  with  black  patches  on 
the  wings.  The  feet  were  “milk  chocolate”.  The  bird  was  about 
the  same  size  as  Linnets  {Carduelis  cannabina)  which  were  also 
present,  but  it  appeared  to  be  slimmer.  It  uttered  a repetitive  low 
twitter  whilst  on  the  branch,  and  seemed  to  be  feeding  on  insects 
round  the  base  of  the  leaves.  In  all  it  was  under  observation  for 
ten  minutes,  and  the  views  I had  were  such  that  I was  left  in  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a male  Little  Bunting  [Emberiza  piisilla)  in  adult 
plumage.  J.  Redsh.vw 

LETTERS 

THE  “DUNGEXESS”  RINGING-PLIERS 

Sirs, — Although  the  Bird-Ringing  Committee  welcomes  the 
“Dungeness”  ringing-pliers  as  a valuable  aid  to  better  ringing, 
there  are  two  dangers  concerning  their  use  which  w’ere  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  H.  E.  Axell  in  his  explanatory  note  {antea,  p.  229). 

Firstly,  on  many  species  which  take  size  i ring  it  is  dangerous 
to  “close  the  pliers  right  home”,  particularly  on  nestlings.  The 
ring  must  move  freely  up  and  down,  as  well  as  round,  the  tarsus, 
and  the  amount  of  overlap  varies  according  to  the  species.  Once 
the  present  harder  quality  size  i and  ia  rings  have  been  closed 
too  tightly  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  them  without  grave  injury 
to  the  bird. 

Secondly,  size  1 and  ia  rings  given  the  full  curvature  of  the 
shaping  device  may  be  too  small  for  use  on  the  larger  birds.  If 
the  ring  is  thus  bent,  too  acutely,  the  inner  end  is  likely  to  cut 
into  the  tarsus  when  the  remainder  of  the  ring  is  closed  round  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  when  a new  series  of  ring  sizes  is  intro- 
duced, in  about  two  years’  time,  the  present  “Dungeness”  pliers 
may  be  unsuitable  for  certain  sizes  not  corresponding  exactly  with 
those  now  in  use.  Robert  Spencer, 

Secretary,  Bird-Ringiug  Committee 


SIGHT  RECOVERIES  OF  MARKED  SWALLOWS 

Sirs, — About  90  juvenile  Swallows  {Hinnido  rustica)  were  marked 
with  daubs  of  yellow  or  white  on  the  back,  and  deep  blue  on  the 
belly,  between  22nd  August  and  the  end  of  September  1955.  I 
should  be  grateful  if  anyone  who  has  seen  one  of  these  birds  would 
write  to  me  at  2 Sunnyside  Cottages,  High  Street,  Harlington, 
Hayes,  Middlesex.  H.  .\.  Bilbv 
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BIRDS  AND  NATURE  RESERVES  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Ornithologists  were  among  the  first  to  organize  series  of  sanc- 
tuaries or  refuges  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  wild  life,  and 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  a pioneer  in 
wardening  the  haunts  of  rare  species.  A number  of  active  local 
bodies,  starting  with  the  Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trust,  took  up  the 
work  in  certain  counties,  and  the  State  set  aside  as  bird  sanctuaries 
certain  areas  in  the  Royal  Parks.  The  need  for  supplementing 
such  efforts  on  a large  scale  and  for  developing  a comprehensive 
series  of  nature  reserves  was  officially  recognized  in  the  creation 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1949  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  operating 
under  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Conservancy,  while  strongly  supporting  voluntary  bodies 
and  often  relying  on  them  as  its  partners  or  agents,  can  do  things 
which  they,  cannot  do.  First,  it  commands  a substantial  and  grow- 
ing staff  of  zoologists,  botanists,  physiographers,  soil  scientists 
and  others  whose  researches  are  directed  to  finding  the  answers 
to  many  problems  fundamental  to  the  sound  management  of  nature 
reserves.  It  also  has  land  agents,  regional  officers,  foresters, 
wardens,  woodmen  and  fenmen  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reserve 
management  up  and  down  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  in  accord- 
ance with  a carefully  planned  national  programme.  It  is  armed 
with  statutory  powers  to  confer  Crown  Land  status  on  its  Nature 
Reserves,  to  make  bye-laws  and  in  the  last  resort  to  exercise  com- 
pulsory purchase,  as  well  as  certain  powers  of  dispensation  under 
the  1954  Protection  of  Birds  Act.  Last  but  not  least,  it  receives 
a Treasury  grant  of  over  _j^20o,ooo  a vear,  and  part  of  this  is 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  (among  others)  ornitho- 
logical bodies  managing  reserves  and  university  departments 
engaged  in  ornithological  research. 
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Local  Authorities  also,  under  the  National  Parks  Act  of  1949, 
possess  similar  powers  to  create  local  nature  reserves,  but  must 
consult  the  Conservancy  before  acting. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Conservancy  the  official  report  on 
Conservation  of  Nature  in  England  and  Wales  (Cmd.  7122,  July 
1947)  recommended  73  areas  as  National  Nature  Reserves,  giving 
ornithological  interest  as  the  sole  reason  for  the  choice  in  3 cases 
and  as  a partial  reason  in  28  others,  the  remainder  being  botanical, 
entomological  and  so  forth.  A parallel  Report  for  Scotland,  on  a 
slightly  different  basis  (Cmd.  7814,  1949)  recommended  24  Scot- 
tish National  Nature  Reserves,  of  which  i was  put  forward  solely 
and  10  partially  on  ornithological  grounds.  These  two  lists 
included  such  famous  bird  haunts  as  the  Fame  Islands,  Skomer, 
Skokholm,  Grassholm,  Hig'h  Halstow  Marshes,  Tring  Reservoirs, 
Minsmere,  Hickling  Broad,  Blakeney  Point,  Scolt  Head  Island, 
Nottingham  Sewage  Farm,  Hermaness,  Noss,  Tentsmuir,  Loch 
Leven,  the  Isle  of  May,  Ailsa  Craig,  Loch  Druidibeg  in  South 
Uist,  North  Rona  and  St.  Kilda.  Some  of  these  areas,  it  was 
pointed  out,  were  already  managed  as  Nature  Reserves,  others 
not,  while  other  Important  areas  were  expected  to  be  taken  care 
of  within  projected  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Areas. 

Responsibility  for  action  was  entrusted  in  1949  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  which  then  had  to  be  organized  entirely  from  scratch 
and  encountered  many  difficulties  in  securing  a number  of  parti- 
cular areas.  In  competition  with  a considerable  number  of  older  and 
larger  official  agencies,  businesses  and  private  individuals.  How- 
ever, up  to  the  end  of  September  1955  the  Conservancy  had  been 
able  to  complete  negotiations  and  declare  35  National  Nature 
Reserves,  including  several  not  on  the  original  lists.  Although  the 
majority  were  chosen  for  mainly  non-ornithological  reasons  some 
are  of  first-rate  ornithological  interest,  including  nearly  40,000 
acres  of  the  Scottish  Cairngorms ; Noss  and  Hermaness  in  Shet- 
land; Orfordness-Havergate  in  Suffolk;  Scolt  Head  Island,  Nor- 
folk; Bridgwater  Bay,  Somerset;  Tring  Reservoirs,  mainly  in 
Hertfordshire;  and,  in  Wales,  Cors  Tregaron  and  Newborough 
Dunes.  In  the  same  period  the  County  Councils  of  Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey),  East  Lothian  and  Cumberland  had  established  Local 
Reserves  at  Gibraltar  Point,  Aberlady  Bay  and  Ravenglass. 

One  of  these  areas  (Scolt  Head  Island)  and  parts  of  two  others 
(Havergate  Island  and  Llanddwyn  Island,  Newborough)  had  pre- 
viously been  managed  for  similar  purposes.  At  Scolt  Head  the 
National  and  Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trusts  remain  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  management  through  a local  committee,  while  at 
Havergate  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  not  only 
continues  to  manage  the  island  but,  by  a friendly  arrangement, 
also  looks  after  the  Conservancy’s  land  at  Orfordness  across  the 
river.  Here  a watcher’s  hut  has  been  provided  and  it  is  hoped  to 
build  up  a considerable  ternery  out  of  the  handful  of  pairs  already 
breeding  there.  On  the  Cairngorms  and  at  Newborough  Dunes 
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the  Conservancy  has  taken  over  the  wardening  responsibility  from 
the  R.S.P.B.  and  is  in  both  cases  covering"  a greatly  extended  area. 
While  the  advent  of  the  Conservancy  has  thus  substantially 
increased  the  number  and  acreage  of  areas  under  effective  protec- 
tion it  is  to  be  hoped  that  faster  progress  will  soon  be  made  in 
declaring  additional  National  Nature  Reserves,  including  several 
of  those  originally  recommended  but  not  yet  brought  into 
existence. 

The  Reserves  so  far  declared  are  strong  in  some  aspects  of 
ornithological  interest  but  weak  in  others.  The  Cairngorms 
Reserve  provides  for  such  rare  mountain  species  as  the  Dotterel* 
and  Snow  Bunting,  and  for  the  Ptarmigan  and  Golden  Eagle,  and 
also  among  forest  species  the  Crested  Tit,  Crossbill  and  Green- 
shank,  although  unfortunately  some  adjoining  areas  of  fully  equal 
ornithological  interest  could  not  be  included.  Hermaness  has  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  Great  Skua  population  and  like  Noss 
has  an  important  gannetry.  Orfordness-Havergate,  Scolt  Head 
and  Newborough  are  notable  breeding  places  for  terns  and  other 
shore-birds,  among  which  the  Avocets  at  Havergate  are  outstand- 
ing. Bridgwater  Bay  is,  apart  from  the  Knechtsand  area  near 
Heligoland,  the  only  summer  moulting  assembly  area  yet  known 
for  Shelduck  in  western  Europe.  Tring  Reservoirs  saw  the  first 
British  breeding  record  of  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  and  (except  for 
Ireland  and  Anglesey)  of  the  Black-necked  Grebe;  like  the  Morton 
Lochs  on  Tentsmuir  they  also  attract  many  interesting  passage 
migrants.  There  are,  however,  no  adequately  extensive  heathlands 
to  ensure  permanent  habitats  for  such  threatened  species  as  the 
Dartford  Warbler,  Stone  Curlew  and  even  Stonechat,  nor  are 
there  any  first-rate  breeding  places  for  duck  and  other  waterfowl, 
or  places  where  experiments  in  building  up  bird  populations  can  be 
carried  out. 

While  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  these  places  now  enjoy 
Crown  Land  status  and  are  as  safe  as  possible  against  encroach- 
ment or  destruction,  their  declaration  is  in  itself  only  a partial 
answer  to  the  problem  of  bird  protection.  To  a large  extent  that 
problem  is  incapable  of  solution  in  terms  of  a handful  of  particular 
areas ; it  calls  for  the  treatment  of  the  country  as  a whole.  But 
the  wider  task  in  turn  necessitates  a series  of  open-air  laboratories, 
living  museums,  demonstration  and  experimental  sites  and  centres 
of  colonization  and  conservation.  Much  can  be  learnt  from  and 
taught  by  a series  of  well-managed  nature  reserves,  whose  tested 
results  can  be  scientifically  assessed  and  widely  disseminated.  But 
in  this  difficult  field  good  intentions  are  no  substitute  for  profes- 
sional competence.  Too  many  sanctuaries,  refuges  and  reserves 
have  either  existed  only  on  paper  or  have  been  conceived  merely 
as  projects  for  policing  the  area  against  a handful  of  egg-collectors, 
shooters  or  vandals,  or  against  furred  and  feathered  predators.  It 
has  been  too  little  appreciated  that  the  habitat  decides  the  fate  of 

* Scientific  names  are  given  in  an  appendix  on  page  522. 
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the  birds  and  that  right  or  wrong  management  can  decide  the  fate 
of  the  habitat.  Food,  water,  cover  and  undisturbed  resting  or 
loafing  places  can  be  maintained  or  provided,  but  they  can  equally 
be  neglected  or  lost  till  the  point  comes  when  some  of  the  birds 
cannot  survive.  When  that  happens  it  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
specialized  and  the  scarcer  forms  which  suffer.  The  ecological 
succession  of  plants,  changes  in  water  tables  and  drainage,  fire, 
grazing  or  other  non-ornithological  factors  may  determine  success 
or  failure.  Even  a reserve  that  is  purely  for  birds  must  be  man- 
aged with  such  factors  constantly  in  mind,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  ornithologists  unaided  can  cope  with  their  com- 
plexities, even  when  aware  of  their  importance.  Readiness  to 
intervene  as  soon  and  as  drastically  as  necessary  must  be  matched 
by  knowledge  of  the  complex  biological  and  hydrologic  factors 
involved. 

This  might  suggest  that  the  Conservancy  with  its  wider  know- 
ledge and  greater  resources  ought  to  take  over  the  management 
of  all  British  nature  reserves,  but  such  a course  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  Even  the  Conservancy  might  be  wrong,  and  there 
is  in  any  case  a virtue  in  having  a variety  of  separate  responsible 
managements  representing  different  backgrounds  of  experience 
and  different  points  of  ^■iew.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
neglecting  or  rejecting  relevant  knowledge,  and  here  the  Con- 
servancy must  bear  the  main  burden  of  obtaining  and  marshalling 
the  facts  and  techniques,  and  of  translating  them  into  terms  under- 
standable by  local  committees,  estate  agents,  wardens  and  other 
non-technical  persons  and  authorities,  who  may  from  lack  of  train- 
ing, misjudgment  or  prejudice,  be  following  practices  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  scientifically  unjustified.  Shooting'  of  birds  of  prev, 
unwise  introductions  of  plants  or  animals,  unwise  burning  prac- 
tices or  neglect  to  control  woody  vegetation  on  open  ground  pro- 
vide obvious  examples.  Ecological  crimes  and  blunders  are  often 
perpetrated  out  of  sheer  ignorance  that  ecology  exists,  and  that  it 
can  predict  with  increasing  accuracy  which  effects  will  follow 
which  actions. 

There  is  no  reason,  given  adequate  understanding,  why  nature 
reserves  should  be  confined  simply  to  protecting  what  happens 
already  to  be  there;  the  opportunities  of  enrichment  of  the  fauna 
are  immense.  As  soon  as  the  R.S.P.B.  began  their  successful 
effort  to  consolidate  the  position  of  the  breeding  Avocets  at  Hover- 
gate  they  contrived,  merely  by  providing  peace  and  quiet  at  the 
right  point,  to  build  up  for  the  first  time  on  record  in  Suffolk  a 
flourishing  colony  of  Sandwich  Terns.  The  Conservancy,  by  pro- 
viding nesting  boxes  at  Yarner  Wood  in  South  Devon  were 
rewarded  by  the  immediate  and  successful  breeding  of  a pair  of 
Pied  Flycatchers— the  most  southerly  British  record.  The  exper- 
ience of  birds  colonizing  new  reservoirs,  sewage  farms,  forests 
and  so  forth  shows  the  immense  possibilities  of  a planned  enrich- 
ment of  our  wild  life,  and  of  bird  life  in  particular.  The  U.S.  Fish 
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Wildlife  Service  have  done  much  successful  pioneering'  in  this 
direction. 

While  the  importance  of  skilled  habitat  control  and  provision 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized  it  is  unfortunately  still  true  that 
policing  against  human  and  other  pests  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out unhappy  consequences.  The  stiffer  penalties  of  the  1954  Pro- 
tection of  Birds  Act,  provided  it  is  adequately  enforced,  should 
be  effective  in  time  in  stamping  out  systematic  egg-collecting 
otherwise  than  under  licence  to  meet  real  scientific  requirements, 
despite  the  temporary  set-back  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  unfortu- 
nate Order  permitting  all  and  sundry  to  take  the  eggs  of  an 
arbitrary  group  of  common  birds. 

Yet  if  egg-collecting  is  brought  under  control  other  dangers 
are  undoubtedly  growing.  More  and  more  bird-watchers,  aided 
by  modern  communications  of  all  kinds,  are  able  to  gather  with 
vulturine  speed  and  efficiency  at  points  where  some  unfortunate 
rare  bird  is  attempting  to  breed  or  to  rest  on  passage.  While 
most  are  considerate  and  reasonable  enough  to  use  their  field- 
glasses  for  watching  from  a proper  distance  without  causing  dis- 
turbance, a minority  rush  in  and  harry  the  rarity  from  place  to 
place  quite  unnecessarily  and  without  either  mercy  for  it  or 
courtesy  towards  later  comers  also  hoping  to  get  a view.  The 
successful  rearing  of  young  by  two  pairs  of  Bee-eaters  in  Sussex 
during  1955  was  achieved  only  through  several  ornithologists  in 
relays  sacrificing  much  leisure  to  the  vigilant  guarding  of  the 
breeding-site  all  day  long  against  sometimes  almost  unbelievably 
inconsiderate  intrusions.  Hen  Harriers  breeding  on  a Scottish 
moor  were  similarly  treated,  to  the  natural  annoyance  of  the  land- 
owner  who  had  agreed  to  protect  them,  and  of  his  harassed  keeper 
who  had  other  work  to  do.  Reports  of  Golden  Eagles  being  driven 
to  desert  by  thoughtless  disturbance  showed  an  alarming  increase, 
threatening  to  offset  the  gains  of  the  hard-won  special  protection 
conferred  on  this  species,  at  least  in  law,  by  the  1954  Act.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  among  ornithologists  will  insist 
upon  better  bird-watching  manners  before  more  serious  damage 
is  done.  If  it  were  possible  to  feel  assured  that  no  bird-watcher 
would  purposely  or  through  carelessness  cause  such  rare  birds  to 
desert  their  nests,  or  interfere  with  their  feeding  or  rest,  the  task 
of  wardens  would  be  much  easier,  but  discreditable  incidents  are 
disturbingly  frequent.  No  one  wants  to  see  more  restrictive  bye- 
laws and  Orders,  more  applications  for  permits  and  more  pro- 
hibited areas ; it  is  those  who  deny  reasonable  peace  to  rare 
visitors  who  threaten  to  involve  us  all  in  such  nuisances.  In  many 
other  advanced  countries,  including  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Scandinavia,  far  more  discipline  is  strictly  enforced  upon  visitors 
to  nature  reserves.  Cannot  self-discipline  avert  such  developments 
here? 

A further  source  of  difficulty  is  the  relation  of  shooting  to  nature 
reserves  and  sanctuaries.  Here  again  the  problem  arises  not  from 
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the  majority  but  from  a selfish  and  badly-behaved  minority,  un- 
willing; to  accept  the  need  for  all  sorts,  including'  the  birds,  to  live 
together  on  this  crowded  island.  In  principle  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  argument  that  no  shooting  should  ever  be  done  any- 
where in  a nature  reserve,  except  for  pest  control  or  other  essential 
requirements  of  reserve  management.  This  logical  attitude  may 
however  not  be  appropriate  in  all  special  and  local  circumstances, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  experimenting  with  different 
forms  of  controlled  and  limited  shooting'  in  suitable  cases,  and 
comparing  the  results  with  those  found  in  unshot  areas,  which  are 
by  no  means  without  problems  of  their  own.  Such  an  approach 
demands  some  mutual  confidence.  Tedious  and  petty  bickering 
between  the  shooting  men  and  ornithologists  gets  nowhere,  and 
there  has  been  far  too  much  of  it  since  the  war.  It  should  be 
possible  to  build  up  a national  system  of  nature  reserves  and  wild- 
fowl refuges  commanding  the  respect  and  support  of  shooting  men 
as  well  as  naturalists  and  the  general  public.  A welcome  start  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  co-operation  of  local  naturalists 
and  wildfowlers  in  supervising  the  new  experimental  Humber 
Wildfowl  Refuge,  covering  some  20  square  miles  below  high- 
water-mark  used  by  wintering  Pink-footed  Geese  and  many  species 
of  duck  and  waders.  Conservation  is  a concern  of  all  citizens 
everywhere;  it  cannot  fully  achieve  that  status  so  long  as  it  even 
appears  to  be  merely  the  private  and  sectional  campaign  of  an 
unreasonable  minority.  Like  all  movements  which  have  grown  big 
quickly,  birdwatchers  in  particular  are  in  danger  of  irritating  and 
alienating  other  sections  of  the  community  unless  they  can  develop 
attitudes  which  allow  for  the  susceptibilities  and  legitimate 
interests  of  those  who  still  cling  to  the  odd  practice  of  not  watch- 
ing birds.  Properly  handled,  nature  reserves  and  refuges  can  do 
much  to  assist  the  necessary  adjustment,  but  this  will  not  happen 
unless  more  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  birds  will  also  take  an 
interest  in  conservation,  and  in  ensuring  that  there  continues  to 
be  a rich  variety  of  birds  to  watch  in  Britain. 


APPENDIX SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  SPECIES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Black-necked  Grebe  {Podiceps 
nigricollis) 

Shelduck  {Tadorna  tadorna) 
Pink-footed  Goose  (Anser  arvensis 
brachyrhynchus) 

Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaetos) 
Men  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus) 
Ptarmigan  (Lagopus  mutus) 

Little  Ringed  Plover  (Charadrius 
dubius) 

Dotterel  (Charadrius  morinellus) 
Greenshank  (Tringa  nebularia) 


Avocet  (Recurvirostra  avosetta) 

Stone  Curlew  (nurhinus  ocdicncmus) 
Great  Skua  (Stcrcorarius  skua) 
Sandwich  Tern  (Sterna  sandvicctisis) 
Bee-eater  (M crops  apiaster) 

Crested  Tit  (Parus  cristatus) 

Stonechat  (Saxicola  torquata) 

Dartford  Warbler  (Sylvia  tindata) 

Pied  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  hypoleuca) 
Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostra) 

Snow  Bunting  (Plectrophenax  nivalis) 


MOVEMENTS  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIES  AT  THE 
IRISH  SEA  BIRD  OBSERVATORIES  IN  1954 

By  Peter  Davis  and  John  Weaving 

A THE  NORMAL  MIGRANTS 

The  following-  facts  have  been  extracted  from  the  weekly  reports 
issued  from  Bardsey,  Saltee,  Skokholm  and  Lundy.  These  reports 
show  the  numbers  recorded  each  day  of  the  following-  species:  — 
Skylark*,  Swallow,  House  Martin,  Sand  Martin,  Fieldfare,  Song 
Thrush,  Redwing,  Wheatear,  Black  Redstart,  Sedge  Warbler, 
Whitethroat,  Willow  Warbler,  Chiffchaff,  Meadow  Pipit,  Pied/ 
White  Wagtail,  Yellow  Wagtail,  Starling,  Goldfinch,  Linnet, 
Chaflfinch.  In  Table  I Willow  Warblers  and  Chiffchaffs  are  treated 
together  and  Pied/White  W'agtails  are  referred  to  as  “Alba” 
W'agtails. 

The  peak  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  a complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  numbers  seen  daily  at  the  Observatories.  Sedge 
Warbler,  Yellow  Wagtail,  and  Goldfinch  occurred  in  very  small 
numbers.  There  were  only  a few  scattered  records  of  Black  Red- 
starts, usually  of  single  birds,  and  most  frequent  in  late  April. 

The  shapes  of  peaks  vary,  those  on  the  two  large  islands  tend 
to  be  more  rounded,  occasionally  with  a gradual  build-up  and 
usually  with  a slow  dispersal.  On  Skokholm  and  Saltee  the  reverse 
is  usual,  in  most  heavy  movements  large  numbers  being  recorded 
on  one  day  only. 

Wind  Conditions 

Despite  the  differences  recorded  in  Table  II,  conditions  on  most 
days  were  very  similar  on  all  the  islands,  particularly  as  regards 
wind  strength.  Wind  strengths  tend  to  be  lighter  on  Bardsey 
than  on  Skokholm  or  Saltee.  At  Lundy  the  observations  are  made 
considerably  higher  above  sea  level,  and  the  winds  recorded  are 
usually  stronger. 

Prolonged  study  of  the  weather  data  fails  to  give  much  indica- 
tion as  to  why  some  peaks  are  shared  by  all  observatories,  and 
others  confined  to  one  or  two.  In  the  case  of  nocturnal  migrants 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  available  about  overnight  conditions. 

In  autumn  all  heavy  movement  was  recorded  in  the  calmer  inter- 
vals after  periods  of  gales.  In  mid-September  gales  moderated  on 
Bardsey  on  the  17th,  but  did  not  moderate  on  the  other  islands 
until  the  i8th.  Gales  of  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  were  not  recorded 
at  Bardsey ; this  maj^  explain  why  this  island  did  not  share  the 
Meadow  Pipit  and  Swallow  peaks  of  the  22nd.  Gales  of  the  23rd 
and  24th  also  moderated  earlier  on  Bardsey  yet  the  27th  was  a 
peak  day  at  all  observatories.  Fresh  southerly  winds  moderated  on 
the  6th  October  at  Bardsey  and  Saltee,  but  not  until  the  7th  at 

* Scientific  names  of  species  mentioned  in  the  text  are  all  given  in  an  appendix 
on  page  532. 
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Table  i — Dates  of  peak  movements  at  the  Irish  Sea  Observatories 

IN  1954 


Numbers  are  given  in  brackets. 


1954  Bardsey  Saltee 

Skokholm  ) Lurtdy 

\ 

A pril 

T Meadow  Pipit 
(100) 

Closed 

6 

Closed 

Swallow  (50) 

10  Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (500' 

Closed 

1 2 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (225) 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (120) 

•4 

Hirundinidae  (220) 

16 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (312) 

19 

Swallow  (250) 

• 

20 

Swallow  (300) 

2 I 

Hirundinidae  (250) 

Wheatear/ 100) 

22  Wheatear  (20) 
Swallow  (20) 

V\’heatear  (60) 

Wheatear  (125) 

Wheatear  (40) 

23  Alba  Wagtail 
(II) 

Swallow  (500) 

Closed 

24  Meadow  Pipit 

(50) 

Swallow  (500) 
Sand  Martin  (50) 

Closed 

26  Wheatear  (40) 

Wlieatear  (75) 

Closed 

^7 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (100) 

Closed 

May 

I Swallow  (200) 

Closed 

7 Swallow  (40) 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (60) 

Closed 

8 Sand  Martin 
(50) 

Swallow  (100) 

Closed 

10 

Swallow  (100) 

Swallow  (80) 

Closed 

1 1 

Swallow  (100)  j 

Closed 
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Bardsey 

Saltee 

Skokholm 

Lundy 

May 

12 

Swallow  (250) 

Closed 

13  Whitethroat  (6o) AVhitethroat  (125) 
- 

Whitethroat  (250) 

Closed 

Aug. 

3 

Closed 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (50) 

6 

Closed 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (50) 

7 Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (400) 

Closed 

8 

Closed 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (200) 

9 

Closed 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (40) 

Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (100) 

16  House  Martin 

(50) 

Closed 

22  Wheatear  (30) 

23 

Alba  Wagtail  (20) 

26  Swallow  (30) 

Swallow  (31) 

Swallow  (50) 

29  Meadow  Pipit 
(100) 

Sept. 

2 Swallow  (40) 

Swallow  (491) 
Sand  Martin  (76) 

Swallow  (35) 

4 Wheatear  (20) 

Wheatear  (40) 

5 Alba  Wagtail 

(25) 

Alba  Wagtail  (25) 

6 Wheatear  (25) 

Swallow  (200) 

I I 

Swallow  (200) 

Swallow  (80) 

'4 

Swallow  (150) 

Swallow  (100) 

17  Meadow  Pipit 
(10) 

Alba  Wagtail 

(40) 

Alba  Wagtail  (24) 

18  Meadow  Pipit 
(too) 

! 

Meadow  Pipit  (100) 
Swallow  (185) 

Meadow  Pipit  (300) 
Swallow  (500) 

Alba  Wagtail  (25) 

Meadow  Pipit  (140) 
Swallow  (600) 
Chiff/Willow 
Warblers  (100) 
Wheatear  (30) 
Whitethroat  (120) 
Sedge  Warbler  (8) 
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1954  Bardsey 

Saltee  j Skokholm 

Lundy 

Sept. 

19  Meadow  Pipit 
(100) 

1 

1 

22 

Meadow  Pipit  (too)  Meadow  Pipit  (200 
jSwallow  (1,175)  Swallow  (200) 

Meadow  Pipit  (220) 
Swallow  (440) 

24 

Yellow  Wagtail  (2o)j 

25  Swallow  (60) 

1 

Meadow  Pipit  (150] 

26  Swallow  (50)  jSwallow  (70) 

Swallow  (200) 

Linnet  (75) 

27  Meadow  Pipit 
(200) 

Alba  Wagtail 

(50) 

Skylark  (100) 

Meadow  Pipit  (300] 
Skylark  (50) 
Swallow  (200) 

Meadow  Pipit  (250 

Swallow  (200) 
House  Martin  (20) 

Meadow  Pipit  (300) 

Skylark  (20) 
Swallow  (150) 

House  Martin  (20) 

29  Linnet  (30) 

Oct. 

6 Meadow  Pipit 
(500) 

Swallow  (35) 
Alba  Wagtail 

(50) 

Skylark  (70) 

Meadow  Pipit 
(1,000) 

Swallow  (200) 
Alba  Wagtail  (13) 
Skylark  (150) 
Linnet  (80) 

Swallow  (60) 

Meadow  Pipit  (50) 
Swallow  (50) 

7 Meadow  Pipit 

(50) 

Alba  Wagtail 
(40) 

Skylark  (500) 
Chaffinch  (500) 

Meadow  Pipit  (150) 
\lba  Wagtail  (12) 
Skylark  (25) 

Alba  Wagtail  (12) 
Song  Thrush  (10) 

Meadow  Pipit 
(2,020) 

Skylark  (310) 

Swallow  (80) 
Linnet  (40) 

8 Song  Thrush 
(10) 

Chift'/Willow 
Warblers  (20) 

Swallow  (too) 

9 Starling  (50) 

Closed 

\lba  Wagtail  (25) 

Starling  (45) 

10  Starling  (150)  Closed 

Oct. 

14  Meadow  Pipit 

(300) 

Linnet  (too) 
Alba  Wagtail 
l25) 

Starling  (70) 

Closed 
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1954  Bardxey 

Saltee 

Skokholm 

Lundy 

Oct. 

16  Meadow  Pipit 
(100) 

Linnet  (150) 
Chaffinch  (200) 

Closed 

Meadow  Pipit  (150) 
Chaffinch  (70) 

18 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (110) 

19  Meadow  Pipit 
(400) 

Linnet  (100) 
Chaffinch  (150) 
Starling  (70) 

Closed 

Meadow  Pipit  (47) 

20  Starling  (150) 

Closed 

Swallow  (20) 

Chaffinch  (1,050) 
Swallow  (25) 

21  Chaffinch  (200) 
Goldfinch  (30) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (30) 

Chaffinch  (500) 
Starling  (120) 

22  Song  Thrush  (30) 

Closed 

23 

Closed 

Starling  (100) 

24  Chaffinch  (200) 

Closed 

25  Meadow  Pipit 

(50) 

Skylark  (150) 
Chaffinch  (400) 
Redwing  (30) 
Song  Thrush  (30) 

Closed 

Redwing  (10) 

Skylark  (20) 
Chaffinch  (250) 
Redwing  (33) 

Fieldfare  (10) 

26  Chaffinch  (1,000) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (40) 

27  Meadow  Pipit 

(so) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (35) 

31  Starling  (1,000) 

Nov. 

I Meadow  Pipit 

(150) 

Song  Thrush  (60) 

Chaffinch  (100) 

Chaffinch  (200) 

2 Starling  (150) 

Starling  (130) 
Meadow  Pipit  (35) 
Redwing  (45) 
Fieldfare  (10) 

Closed 

Starling  (200) 
Chaffinch  (270) 

3 

1 

Closed 

Starling  (200) 
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1954  Bardsey 

Saltee 

Skokholm 

Lundy 

Nov. 

4 Song  Thrush  (70) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (200) 

5 Starling  (500) 

Closed 

Starling  (350) 

6 Starling  (600) 

•Starling  (1,500) 
Chaffinch  (150) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (300) 
Redwing  (30) 

7 Meadow  Pipit 

('40) 

Chaffinch  (150) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (300) 
Fieldfare  (50) 

8 Starling  (400) 

Starling  (500) 
Redwing  (50) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (350) 

12  Chaffinch  (150) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (200) 

'3 

Starling  (400) 

Chaffinch  (80) 
Starling  (500) 

Closed 

Chaffinch  (250) 

15  .Skylark  (60) 
Linnet  (50) 

Fieldfare  (10) 
Starling  (1,500) 

Skylark  (20) 
Linnet  (18) 
Chaffinch  (100) 
Fieldfare  (10) 
Starling  (4,500) 

Clo.sed 

.Skylark  (25) 

Fieldfare  (150) 
Starling  (1,000) 
-Song  Thi'ush  (20) 

16  Chaffinch  (300) 
Starling  (1,500) 

Closed 

17  Redwing  (200) 
.Song  Thrush 
(200) 

Fieldfare  (100) 

Closed 

18 

.Starling  (400) 
Chaffinch  (iio) 

Skokholm  and  Lundy.  On  14th,  i6th  and  icjlh  October,  Bardscy 
had  lig’ht  winds,  but  at  Skokholm  and  Lundy  winds  were  up  to 
force  8.  The  gale  of  24th  October  was  followed  by  the  peaks  of 
the  25th.  In  November  weather  conditions  differed  considerably 
at  the  three  observatories  open.  Bardsey  had  strong  winds  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  with  a gale  on  the  nth.  Saltee  had  gales  on 

Table  11. — Wind  direction  at  Irish  .Sea  observatories  in  1954 


Number  of  days  during  which  each  direction  was  recorded  in  the  periods 
when  all  observatories  were  in  operation. 


N. 

NK. 

K. 

SR. 

S. 

sw. 

w. 

NW. 

\’ar. 

Bardsey 

>4 

1 1 

9 

H 

4 

3' 

1 1 

3' 

I 

Saltee 

I I 

1 2 

4 

9 

'4 

47 

L3 

>3 

2 

Skoldiolm 

() 

2 

6 

28 

2 

2 2 

28 

3" 

2 

Lundy 

7 

10 

4 

4 

1 

29 

34 

0 
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the  6th,  8th  nth  and  13th  and  Lundy  had  gales  on  the  8th,  loth 
and  nth,  with  strong  winds  on  the  12th  and  13th. 

Direction  of  Flight 

This  is  recorded  where  possible  in  the  weekly  reports  from  the 
observatories.  The  data  have  not  been  included  in  this  paper,  as  it 
is  considered  essential  to  have  local  knowledge  to  interpret  the 
recorded  directions.  At  Saltee,  even  in  moderate  winds,  the 
majority  of  birds  arrive  up  wind,  with  a small  proportion  down 
wind.  Such  a pattern  gives  very  little  clue  to  the  actual  direction 
of  a movement,  as  drift  would  cause  an  exactly  similar  situation, 
if  birds  flew  a visual  course  for  the  islands  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Departure  at  Saltee  is  usually  from  either  end  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  island,  the  direction  of  flight  tending  to  be  up 
wind,  but  probably  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  Little  Saltee 
(i  mile  N.E.),  Hook  Point  (12  miles  N.W.)  and  Conningmore 
Rock  (2  miles  S.W.). 

It  is  hoped  in  1955  to  include  in  the  weekly  report  the  peak  hour 
of  movement  at  each  observatory.  These  data  may  help  to  show 
whether  shared  peaks  are  part  of  one  large  movement  or  are 
separate  local  movements  caused  by  similar  conditions.  The  data 
may  also  help  to  indicate  the  general  direction  of  a movement. 

B SCARCE  BIRDS  AND  DRIFT-MOVEMENTS 

In  this  section  the  April-November  1954  records  of  the  rarer 
birds  are  summarized,  and  related  to  the  weather  situation. 

As  usual,  vagrants  from  southern  Europe  form  the  most  impor- 
tant group,  and  birds  from  Iceland-Greenland  compete  with  those 
of  northern  Europe  for  second  place.  If  the  abundant  Greenland 
Wheatears  and  White  Wagtails  were  to  be  included,  the  north- 
western drift  contribution  would  far  exceed  that  from  the  north- 
east. The.  wheatears  and  wagtails  are  not  included  here,  however, 
firstly  because  of  the  difficulties  of  racial  determination  (few  are 
trapped) ; secondly  because  they  winter  only  in  the  Old  World,  and 
we  can  seldom  know  to  what  extent  their  arrival  point  has  been 
dictated  by  the  airstreams  in  which  they  move.  Probably  most  of 
those  we  see  are  already  “coasting”,  having  entered  Britain  far- 
ther north. 

The  drift-periods  affecting  two  or  more  observatories  during 
the  1954  season  are  described  in  detail  below.  Comparison  with 
the  tables  in  the  first  section  will  show  that,  as  in  1953  (see  antea, 
vol.  xlvii,  pp.  414-422),  the  vagrant-records  were  seldom  associated 
with  large  movements  of  common  nocturnal  migrants. 

2ist-28th  April 

Bardsey:  One  Pied  Flycatcher,  21st;  one  Golden  Oriole,  28th.  Saltee:  One 

Hoopoe,  2ist;  22nd  24th,  two  23rd  and  26th;  one  Tawny  Pipit,  2ist-26th. 
Skokholm:  One  Hoopoe,  23rd-25th  and  28th;  one  Black  Redstart,  25th;  one 
Reeve,  26th.  Lundy:  One  Hoopoe,  22nd,  23rd  and  26th,  two  24th;  two  Pied 
Flycatchers,  23rd  (F.  W.  Gade). 

An  anticyclone  was  centred  between  Iceland  and  Norway  on  the 
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2ist,  moving'  south  into  the  northern  North  Sea  on  the  22nd. 
Winds  were  south-east  from  N.W.  France  to  S.  Ireland  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  21st,  thoug'h  still  E.N.E.  to  E.  in  southern  Brit- 
ain. This  may  explain  why  Saltee  had  the  earliest  arrivals.  By 
the  early  hours  of  the  23rd,  the  south-easterly  winds  were  g'eneral 
in  south-west  Britain  also.  Hig'h  pressure  was  centred  over  the 
Faeroes  by  the  25th  and  the  airflow  was  predominantly  N.E.  or 
E.  across  south  Britain  on  this  and  the  following  day. 

On  the  27th  the  high  moved  south  across  the  Western  Isles  and 
into  Ireland.  Winds  were  very  light  and  becoming  variable  in 
the  south-west,  remaining  E.N.E.  in  south  England  and  north- 
west France.  On  the  2Sth-29th,  with  a depression  moving  south 
into  the  North  Sea,  the  high  was  displaced,  and  winds  became 
south-westerly  in  our  observation-area. 

gth-i2th  May 

Saltee:  One  Montagu’s  Harrier,  9th-i2th;  one  Pied  Flycatcher,  9th,  loth  and 
(different  bird)  nth.  Skokholm:  One  Black-tailed  Godwit,  nth  (to  25th);  one 
Marsh  Harrier,  12th  and  13th.  (Lundy  was  closed). 

On  8th  May  pressure  was  low  over  the  North  Atlantic,  and  high 
over  Scandinavia.  A secondary  low  centre  was  moving  north- 
east from  the  Azores.  The  influence  of  this  secondary  low  ex- 
tended to  the  British  Isles  on  the  early  morning  of  the  gth,  with 
south-easterly  winds  ahead  of,  and  immediately  behind,  an  oc- 
cluded front.  Cloud-cover  was  moderate  to  dense  in  the  south- 
west. The  front,  having  crossed  the  south-west  on  the  gth, 
retreated  again  before  the  expanding  Scandinavian  high  on  the 
loth,  and  the  secondary  was  reabsorbed  by  the  main  Atlantic  low 
on  the  iith.  Winds  were  variable  (mainly  with  a westerly  com- 
ponent) on  the  loth,  as  an  extension  of  the  Azorean  high  became 
established  over  Biscay,  but  became  south-easterly  again  early  on 
the  nth.  Conditions  were  now  calm  and  fine  over  north-west 
France,  though  cloud  remained  moderate  to  thick  in  the  south- 
west of  Britain.  The  Biscay  high  moved  into  the  Channel  on  the 
nth,  linking  up  with  the  Scandinavian  high.  Conditions  were 
generally  fine  in  the  south-west  and  in  France,  with  light  south- 
east winds  in  the  extreme  west.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  an 
ill-defined  front  reached  across  Britain  from  north  to  south,  and 
winds  became  northerly. 

26th-2yth  August 

Bardsey : One  Melodious  Warbler,  27th  (antea,  p.  284).  Saltee:  One  Wood- 
chat  .Shrike,  27th.  Skokholm : One  Garden  Warbler,  26th;  one  Pied  Flycatcher, 
26th,  two  27th;  one  Hoopoe,  27th;  one  Wood  Warbler,  27th.  Lundy:  One 
Garden  Warbler,  26th. 

By  the  early  hours  of  the  26th,  a ridge  of  the  Azorean  High 
was  extending  over  south-west  Britain.  Calm,  clear  conditions 
reached  the  area,  with  light  north-easterly  winds  over  the  southern 
half  of  England.  The  ridge  was  well  established  by  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  and  during  the  night  winds  were  easterly  in  the 
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Channel,  southerly  from  western  France  to  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
birds  seen  on  the  26th  were  probably  from  mainland  Britain,  those 
of  the  next  day  from  France. 

joth  August-ist  September 

Saltee:  One  Barred  Warbler,  30th-ist;  one  Garden  Warbler,  ist.  Lundy: 
One  Melodious  Warbler,  31st  {antea,  p.  284);  one  Bonelli’s  Warbler  (antca,  p. 
285)  and  seven  Pied  Flycatchers,  ist. 

On  29th  August  a depression  was  approaching  northern  Britain 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  warm  front  crossed  Ireland  and  south- 
west England.  Early  on  the  30th,  there  were  light  south-westerly 
winds  in  the  south-west ; to  the  south,  however,  there  was  a high- 
pressure  centre  over  Biscay,  and  winds  were  easterly  in  south- 
west France  and  north  Spain,  southerly  in  the  sea-areas  Finistere 
and  Sole.  By  the  early  hours  of  the  31st,  this  high  had  moved  over 
central  France,  and  there  was  a south-east  to  south  airflow  into 
south-west  Britain.  France  had  fine,  clear  conditions  from  late 
29th  through  the  ist.  The  weather  situation  remained  unchanged 
until  the  cold  front  of  the  northern  depression  crossed  our  area 
early  on  the  2nd,  when  winds  became  westerly. 

loth-iith  September 

Saltee : Subalpine  Warbler,  loth.  Lundy : Icterine  or  Melodious  Warbler, 
nth;  (Black  Redstart?  12th). 

An  extensive  low  was  centred  west  of  Ireland,  with  a wave- 
secondary forming  to  the  south-west  of  the  British  Isles  late  on 
the  9th.  The  warm  front  of  this  secondary  moved  north  across 
Biscay,  with  southerly  winds  and  fine  weather  to  the  south  (north 
Spain  and  west  France),  but  south-westerly  winds  and  moderate 
to  dense  cloud  in  south-west  Britain.  It  is  possible  that  the  birds 
may  have  arrived  on  these  winds,  but  conditions  from  mid-day  on 
the  loth  were  totally  unsuitable,  south-westerlies  prevailing  over 
the  whole.  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Europe. 

i2th-i’/th  September 

Skokholm:  One  Lapland  Bunting,  12th.  Lundy:  One  Lapland  Bunting, 
14th,  15th  and  17th. 

The  extensive  low  of  loth-iith  September  had  moved  over 
Norway,  but  had  a secondary  centre  over  south  Iceland.  There 
was  calm,  fine  weather  in  Greenland,  and  winds  were  north-west, 
west,  and  south-west  across  the  North  Atlantic,  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  depression,  from  the  nth  until  the  17th. 

8th-ioth  October 

Bardsey:  One  Reed-Warbler,  8th;  one  Hobby,  loth.  Lundy:  One  Woodlark 
and  one  Reed  Warbler,  gth. 

Conditions  were  calm  in  south-east  England  and  in  Brittany  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  8th ; the  south-west  had  light  southerly 
winds  near  a warm  front  crossing  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the 
Irish  Sea.  Winds  were  south-westerly  behind  the  front,  but 
remained  light  through  the  loth. 
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The  following  isolated  records  of  unusual  birds  are  given  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  : 

Bardsey:  One  Blue-headed  Wagtail,  ist  June;  one  Greenish  Warbler,  i6th 
June  {antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  408);  one  Hawfinch,  14th  October;  one  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher,  19th  and  20th  October. 

Saltee:  One  Hoopoe,  23rd  September  (south-easterly  wdnds  in  N.W.  France, 
calm  in  south-west  Britain);  one  Bluethroat  and  one  Rose-coloured  .Starling, 
27th  September  (probably  came  by  way  of  the  Low  Countries,  moving  in  a 
narrow  belt  of  north-east  to  east  winds  across  S.  Britain;  conditions  were  quite 
unfavourable  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  belt,  which  persisted  for  only  a few 
hours  early  on  the  27th);  one  .Short-toed  Lark,  5th  October;  one  Siberian 
Lesser  Whitethroat  (S.  c.  blythi)  trapped,  15th  November. 

Skokholm:  Two  Reeves,  12th  .\ugust  (southerly  winds  ahead  of  a warm 
front);  [one  Red-headed  Bunting,  14th  .-\ugust  (clear,  calm  at  Skokholm,  but 
surrounding  winds  south-westerly!)];  one  Little  Stint,  23rd  .August;  two  Grey 
Lag  Geese,  ist  October  (westerly  weather);  two  Iceland  Redwings  (T.  m. 
coburtii)  trapped  19th  October  (good  cyclonic  approach  from  Iceland);  eight 
White-fronted  Geese  25th  October  (bills  not  seen  clearly,  but  probably  Green- 
land origin;  good  anticyclonic  approach). 

Lundy:  One  Twite,  5th  June;  several  records  of  up  to  three  Lapland  Buntings 
in  October  (conditions  mostly  suggest  these  were  “coasting”),  one  Ortolan 
Bunting,  3rd  October  (whole  of  Britain  in  S.S.E.  to  S.  airstream  ahead  of  cold 
front  of  an  elderly  depression  centred  S.  of  Iceland);  one  Long-eared  Owl,  15th 
October;  one  Red-breasted  Flycatcher,  23rd  October  (there  had  been  moderate 
to  fresh  westerly  winds  for  several  clays!);  one  A’ellowthroat,  4th  November 
(antea,  pp.  145-147). 

APPENDIX SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  OF  SPECIES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Grey  Lag  Goose  (Anser  anser) 
White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  albifrons) 
Marsh  Harrier  (Circus  ceruginosus) 
Montagu’s  Harrier  (Circus  pygargus) 
Hobby  (Falco  subbuteo) 

Black-tailed  Godwit  (Limosa  limosa) 
Little  Stint  (Calidris  niinuta) 

Ruff  (Philomachus  pugnax) 

Long-eared  Owl  (Asia  otus) 

Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops) 

Short-toed  Lark  (Catandrella 
brachydactyla) 

Woodlark  (Lullula  arbor ea) 

Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis) 

•Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 

House  Martin  (Delichon  urbica) 

Sand  Martin  (Riparia  riparia) 

Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  oriolus) 
Fieldfare  (T Urdus  pilaris) 

Song  Thrush  (Turdus  philomelos) 
Redwing  (Turdus  nmsicus) 

Wheatear  (CEnanthe  aenanthe) 

Black  Redstart  (Phoenicurus  ochruros) 
Bluethroat  (Cyanosylvia  svecica) 
Yellowthroat  (Geothlypis  trichas) 

Reed  Warbler  (Acrocephalus  scirpa- 
ceus) 

■Sedge  Warbler  (Acrocephalus  schoeno- 
bcenus) 

Melodious  Warbler  (Hippolais  poly- 
glotta) 

Icterine  Warbler  (blippolais  icterina) 
Barred  Warbler  (Sylvia  nisoria) 


Garden  Warbler  (Sylvia  borin) 
Whitethroat  (Sylvia  communis) 

Lesser  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  curruca) 
Subalpine  Warbler  (Sylvia  cantillans) 
Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochi- 
lus) 

Greenish  Warbler  (Phylloscopus 
trochiloides) 

Chiffchaff  (Phylloscopus  coUybila) 

Wood  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  sibilatrix) 
Bonelli’s  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  bonelli) 
Pied  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  hypoleuca) 
Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa 
parva) 

Meadow  Pipit  (Anthus  pratensis) 

Tawny  Pipit  (Anthus  campestris) 

Pied/ White  Wagtail  (Motacilla  alba) 
Yellow  Wagtail  (Motacilla  flava) 
Woodchat  Shrike  (Lanius  senator) 
Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris) 

Rose-coloured  Starling  (Sturnus 
roseus) 

Hawfinch  (Coccothraustes  cocco- 
thraustes) 

Goldfinch  (Carduelis  cardtielis) 

Linnet  (Carduelis  cannabina) 

Twite  (Carduelis  flavirosiris) 

Chaffinch  (Fringilla  coelebs) 

Red-headed  Bunting  (Embcriza  bruni- 
ceps) 

Ortolan  Bunting  (Emberiza  hortulana) 
Lapland  Bunting  (Calcarius  lapponictis) 


BEWICK’S  SWANS  IN  THE  FENLANDS  : THE 
PAST  AND  PRESENT  STATUS 

By  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

In  recent  years  a substantial  wintering  population  of  Bewick’s 
Swans  {Cygniis  bewickii)  has  developed  in  the  fenlands,  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  summarize  recent  notes  on  this  population, 
many  of  which  have  already  been  published  in  the  Cambridge  Bird 
Club  Report.  The  wildfowl  of  this  region  have  now  been  studied 
intensively  for  three  seasons  by  members  of  the  Cambridge  Bird 
Club,  and  in  this  paper  are  summarized  observations  on  Bewick’s 
Swans  in  these  three  winters,  with  a comparison  with  previous 
published  records  and  notes  on  the  recent  change  in  status. 

For  information  and  records  used  here  I am  very  much  indebted 
to  a large  number  of  observers,  but  I should  mention  in  particular 
^V.  R.  P.  Bourne,  H.  F.  Dixon,  C.  G.  B.  ten  Kate,  M.  J.  M. 
Larkin,  C.  D.  T.  Minton,  P.  E.  Naylor,  E.  J.  Redshaw,  R.  F. 
Ruttledge,  T.  C.  Smout  and  A.  E.  Vine. 

LOCALITIES 

The  only  important  wintering  area  for  these  birds  is  the  Ouse 
Washes,  the  flood-reservoir  for  the  Ouse  drainage  basin,  extending 
for  20  miles  through  the  S.E.  Fens.  Birds  have  also  been 
recorded  regularly  in  recent  years  from  the  Nene  Washes  (N.W. 
Cambridgeshire)  and  not  infrequently  from  other  open  waters  in 
the  area,  such  as  the  Welland  Washes  (Lincolnshire),  the  Cam 
\\kishes  and  Cambridge  sewage  farm  (S.  Cambridgeshire)  and 
occasionally  from  the  coasts  of  the  Wash.  These  herds  have  been 
quite  small,  however,  exceeding  lo  birds  only  in  the  1954-55 
winter,  referred  to  below.  Almost  all  these  localities  are  flooded 
areas,  and  their  suitability  hence  sometimes  varies  markedly  from 
year  to  year. 

RECORDS  SINCE  1952 

The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  many  scattered  records 
for  the  past  three  seasons  on  the  main  wintering  area; 

7952-53:  Flooding  early,  in  mid-November.  Bewick’s  Swans 
first  seen  on  4th  January,  and  a total  of  98  present  by  i8th  Janu- 
ary. A slight  increase  later,  as  at  least  104  seen  together  on  21st 
January — the  total  may  then  have  been  about  120.  Subsequently 
a fall  in  flood-level  scattered  the  birds,  but  probably  at  least  80 
were  present  during  February,  and  53  were  seen  together  on  ist 
March. 

795J-54  : Flooding  very  late,  about  loth  February.  A few  scat- 
tered records  from  17th  January  onwards,  but  no  numbers  until 
the  second  half  of  February,  when  scattered  herds  of  up  to  29. 
Largest  complete  count  41  on  28th  February.  Last  records  15  on 
17th  March,  ii  on  21st  March,  from  different  areas. 

7954-55  : Flooding  early — about  loth  November,  persisting"  until 
mid-April.  A fuller  series  of  records  indicates  three  main  arrivals ; 
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II  first  noted  on  17th  December;  an  increase  to  105-110  took  place 
at  some  time  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  January;  another  increase 
to  over  250  occurred  between  2nd  and  6th  February.  Complete 
counts  were  made  of  254  on  nth  February  and  252  on  15th  March ; 
in  this  period  most  of  the  birds  (i.e.  over  150)  were  usually  to  be 
seen  together.  On  22  nd  March  large  numbers  were  seen  flying 
N.N.E.  in  the  evening,  and  the  last  ii  were  seen  on  3rd  April.  It 
is  of  interest  that  these  record  numbers  were  parallelled  by  unusual 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  fens,  and  also  by  a widespread 
incursion  into  parts  of  southern  and  midland  England  (Ferguson- 
Lees,  in  press). 

For  comparison  the  wintering  population  of  Mute  Swans 
(Cygmis  olor)  on  this  water  has  been  fairly  stable  at  1 10-130  in 
this  period,  though  larger  numbers  have  occurred  at  times,  e.g. 
400  in  January  1942. 

HABITAT BEHAVIOUR NON-BREEDING 

The  birds  in  this  area  frequent  shallow  flood-water  exclusively, 
and  appear  to  feed  more  or  less  entirely  over  grassland.  In  each 
season  the  birds  settle  on  a few  places  which  are  favoured  par- 
ticularly above  others,  but  these  preferences  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year.  Nor  do  the  numbers  remain  constant  at  these 
centres,  for  there  is  always  an  interchange  of  birds  flying  from 
one  herd  to  another.  Indeed  the  birds  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
wing  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  one  of  the 
major  attractions  of  this  water  to  the  birds  is  the  great  scope  that 
its  size  offers  for  long-distance  flying. 

The  Swans  rarely  associate  with  other  species,  though  a few 
Mute  Swans  and  Whooper  Swans  {Cygnus  cygnus)  and  sometimes 
grey  geese  {Anser  sp.)  join  the  herds  occasionally. 

()nly  a few  records  are  available  of  the  proportion  of  immature 
birds,  as  the  marked  tendency  for  family  parties  of  one  or  two 
adults  and  four  or  five  young  to  separate  from  larger  herds  con- 
sisting only  of  adult  birds  renders  sample  counts  valueless.  In  the 
1953-54  winter,  however,  the  combined  records  indicate  a propor- 
tion of  immature  birds  around  44%,  and  in  1954-55  ^ count  of 
the  whole  population  gave  nearly  35%  young  (88  out  of  254). 
Since  very  jfew  of  the  family  parties  contain  Jess  than  3 young  this 
suggests  that  a substantial  part  of  the  adult  population — perhaps 
over  60% — consists  of  non-breeding  birds.  Further  observations 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  interest. 

RECORDS  PRIOR  TO  1 953 

Lack  (1934)  knew  of  no  recent  records  of  the  species  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire; the  present  wintering-area  was  then  watched  only 
intermittently,  but  it  seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  the  Whooper 
Swan  was  then  known  (as  now)  as  a fairly  regular  visitor  to  the 
same  areas,  that  the  Bewick’s  Swan  was  then  at  most  a scarce 
vagrant.  The  first  recent  Cambridgeshire  records  were  in  1938-39 
(Witherby,  1939),  and  since  then  numbers  have  been  increasing 
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rather 

erratically : 

the  following 

are  the  largest 

herds 

recorded 

each  winter : 

1938-39 

I I 

1944-45 

I 

1950-51 

30 

1939-40 

Nil 

1945-46 

Nil 

1951-52 

7 

1940-41 

26 

1946-47 

33 

1952-53 

104 

1941-42 

6 

1947-48 

2 

1953-54 

29 

1942-43 

I 

1948-49 

5 

1954-55 

242 

1943-44 

I 

1949-50 

5 

Some  of  this  variation  was  undoubtedly  due  to  incomplete  obser- 
vation, and  though  birds  appear  to  have  been  present  throughout 
some  of  the  earlier  winters  (e.g.  1940-41  and  1946-47),  in  other 
seasons  only  wandering  herds  seem  to  have  been  involved.  It 
seems  likely  that  wintering  has  been  regular  only  since  1949-50  or 

1950-51- 

These  records  follow  the  general  pattern  of  those  for  the  past 
three  winters,  the  vast  majority  being  between  early  January  and 
mid-March.  As  a whole  the  records  indicate  a series  of  arrivals 
each  year  between  mid-December  and  the  third  week  of  Feb- 
ruary— the  largest  being  between  the  New  Year  and  loth  February 
— and  a very  consistent  departure  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
March.  The  extreme  dates  in  the  area  are  21st  November  (1954) 
and  15th  May  (1955). 

THE  CHANGE  IN  STATUS 

The  records  summarized  above  show  that  the  species  now 
winters  regularly,  and  that  in  recent  years  the  numbers  have  (with 
marked  fluctuations)  been  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  hence  sug- 
gested that  the  large  numbers  in  1954-55  merely  reflect  a good 
year  in  the  general  increase,  so  that  the  influx  elsewhere  (Fergu- 
son-Lees,  in  press)  may  indicate  that  a similar  increase  is  affecting 
the  whole  of  southern  England. 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  are  of  interest.  There  is  some 
correlation  between  the  earlier  records  of  large  numbers  and  pro- 
longed periods  of  hard  weather  (e.g.  1941  and  1947).  Recently, 
however,  the  principal  factor  influencing  the  numbers  wintering 
seems  to  have  been  the  suitability  of  the  area  at  the  period  when 
the  largest  arrivals  usually  take  place:  thus  in  1951-52  and  1953-54 
there  was  very  little  flood-water  in  January  or  the  first  half  of 
February,  while  in  1950-51,  1952-53  and  1954-55  the  area  was 
fully  flooded  at  this  period.  With  allowance  for  this  factor  the 
increase  has  been  regular  since  1949-50. 

This  suggests  that  the  birds  pass  through  the  area  regularly  in 
January  and  February,  the  numbers  that  remain  to  winter  being 
determined  by  local  conditions  only.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
examine  other  aspects  of  the  European  distribution  in  order  to 
account  for  the  increase  in  England.  The  most  relevant  countries 
now  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  Bewick’s  Swans  are  Ireland 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  up-to-date  information  from  these 
countries  has  very  kindly  been  supplied  by  Major  R.  F.  Ruttledge 
and  Dr.  C.  G.  B.  ten  Kate  respectively. 

Although  Kennedy,  Ruttledge  and  Scroope  (1955)  record  a 
notable  decrease  during  this  century,  Ireland  still  seems  to  be  the 
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ultimate  destination  of  a substantial  part  of  the  European  popula- 
tion, and  the  status  there  is  of  great  interest.  Ruttledge  reports 
that  although  there  are  some  records  of  large  herds  in  Ireland  in 
October,  November  and  December,  the  largest  numbers  are  con- 
sistently recorded  in  January:  the  increase  at  this  time  is  fairly 
considerable,  but  the  observation  is  too  irregular  to  gauge  its 
extent.  March  is  another  month  of  high  figures  there,  which 
Ruttledge  attributes  to  local  movements  and  gatherings  prior  to 
departure. 

The  arrival  of  large  numbers  in  Ireland  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, a time  when  the  species  is  reputedly  rare  in  Scotland,  England 
and  France,  is  a fact  of  special  interest  in  itself,  but  this  informa- 
tion is  of  value  here  in  that  it  shows  that  birds  pass  from  the 
Continent  to  Ireland  in  substantial  numbers  during  January.  It  is 
natural  to  relate  the  arrivals  in  England  at  the  same  period  in  the 
winter  (already  interpreted  here  as  showing  a regular  through 
movement)  to  this  late  migration. 

In  view  of  this  it  seems  significant  that  the  first  records  in  the 
fenlands  occurred  in  1938-39,  at  the  end  of  the  period  which  saw 
the  decrease  and  ultimate  virtual  disappearance  from  Scotland 
(Baxter  and  Rintoul,  1953).  The  details  of  the  Scottish  records 
indicate  that  the  population  there  was  always  rather  transitory, 
and  these  facts  together  suggest  that  at  this  period  a complete 
change  took  place  in  these  late  birds’  migration  to  Ireland  : a direct 
night  across  England  replacing  a more  leisurely  movement  through 
Scotland.  It  is  tempting  to  connect  this  change  with  the  marked 
changes  in  distribution  which  occurred  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Ijsselmeer  (Zuiderzee),  the  principal  European  haunt  of  the 
species,  caused  by  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  vegetation  in 
connection  with  the  desalination  following  its  enclosure  in  1932 
(Brouwer  and  Tinbergen,  1939).  The  new  conditions  on  the  Ijssel- 
meer may  have  encouraged  the  late  migrants  to  remain  there 
longer  and  shorten  their  subsequent  migration  to  Ireland;  the 
redistribution  probably  involved  no  more  drastic  shift  of  popula- 
tion than  this,  for  ten  Kate  knows  of  no  exact  data  which  confirm 
a distinct  change  in  the  status  as  a whole  in  the  Netherlands 
between  1930  and  1938.  The  start  of  regular  wintering  in  the 
fens  of  England  after  ten  years’  “prospecting”  may  then  have 
been  due  to  further  habitat  changes  elsewhere. 

Other  information  from  Holland  is  largely  of  negative  value  for 
its  bearing  on  the  changes  in  England  : the  general  status  there 
has  altered  little  since  described  by  ten  Kate  (1930).  Bewick’s 
Swans  arrive  there  usually  in  the  first  half  of  October,  and  nor- 
mally most  leave  only  in  severe  weather,  returning  soon  after  the 
frost-periods : a part  of  the  population  winters  as  long  as  there 
is  open  water.  No  records  indicate  any  change  in  status  o\er  the 
last  few  years.  These  cold-weather  movements  clearlv  do  not 
inlluence  substantially  the  wintering-population  in  England — in 
1954-55,  example,  much  larger  numbers  remained  to  winter 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ijsselmeer  than  in  ic)53-54 — and  they 
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must  be  considered  apart  from  the  movements  in  January  and 
February  which  seem  to  have  led  to  the  increase  in  England. 
Witherby  {1939),  however,  related  the  influx  of  December  1938  to 
a departure  from  Holland  at  the  onset  of  a cold  spell,  but  this  may 
have  been  exceptional,  as  it  followed  so  closely  the  change  in  dis- 
tribution and  migration  routes.  It  is  evident  that  the  European 
distribution  is  still  in  a state  of  flux,  and  the  effects  of  further 
habitat  change,  drainage  and  climatic  amelioration  may  be  awaited 
with  great  interest. 

It  is  possible  that  local  habitat  changes  may  have  further 
favoured  the  increase  in  the  fens.  With  persistent  dredging  of  the 
draining  rivers,  the  main  wintering  area  is  now  flooded  (if  at  all) 
less  deeply  than  formerly,  and  may  therefore  have  become  more 
attractive  to  shallow-water  birds.  Certainly  the  increase  of 
Bewick’s  Swan  has  been  parallelled  by  a great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Teal  (Anas  crecca)  and  Pintail  (.4.  acuta) — see  Nisbet, 
1954,  1955 — frequenting  the  same  area,  and  by  a corresponding 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Pochard  {Aythya  ferina)  and  Tufted 
Duck  (A.  fuligula).  This  rather  uncertain  factor,  however,  can 
only  account  for  part  of  the  observed  increase. 

SUMMARY 

Since  1938  Bewick’s  Swans  {Cygnus  bewickii)  have  occurred 
regularly  each  winter  in  the  fenlands,  where  formerly  they  were 
very  scarce.  In  recent  years  the  numbers  have  been  increasing 
very  rapidly  (subject  to  fluctuations  due  to  varying  flood-level)  and 
in  1954-55  over  250  birds  remained  for  the  winter.  Published 
records  and  recent  intensive  observations  are  summarized  briefly. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  wintering  habit  is  developing  from  a 
movement  of  the  birds  from  Holland  to  Ireland  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter ; this  migration  now  appears  to  cross  England  where 
formerly . a route  through  Scotland  was  favoured,  and  habitat 
changes  have  helped  to  lead  to  an  increasing  tendency  for  the 
passing  herds  to  remain  for  the  winter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS 

LXVIII.  GREY  PLOVER 


Photographed  by  Niall  Rankin,  R.  P.  Bagnall-Oakelev, 

S.  Bayliss  Smith  and  B.  Metcalfe 

(Plates  65-67) 

Since  it  is  a regular  winter-visitor  in  some  numbers  to  all  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles  except  the  far  north  and  north-west — a few  stay 
the  summer  as  well — the  Grey  Plover  [Charadrius  sqiiatarola)  can 
hardly  be  called  a “less  familiar’’  bird.  It  is,  however,  certainly 
one  that  has  rarely  been  photographed — which  is  not  surprising  as 
its  Arctic  breeding  range  is  limited  to  a strip,  only  300-500  miles  in 
width,  across  the  far  northern  tundra  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Bering  Straits,  and  similarly  across  Arctic 
America  from  Alaska  to  Baffin  Island.  Further,  its  distribution  is 
patchy  within  these  areas  and  nowhere  is  it  thick  on  the  ground : 
pairs  seem  seldom  to  be  less  than  half  a mile  apart  and  often  more 
than  twice  that  distance.  It  was  in  Alaska  in  1950  that  Niall  Rankin 
obtained  his  fine  photographs  of  the  pair  at  the  nest  (plates  65  and 
66,  upper) ; the  first  shows  well  the  striking  breeding-plumag'e  of 
the  male  and  the  second  the  duller,  less  cleanly  coloured  dress  of 
the  female,  with  little  indication  of  the  white  border  to  the  dark 
under-parts.  The  nest,  usually  on  some  slight  eminence  in  marshy 
tundra,  is  no  more  than  a simple  scrape  about  6 inches  across  and 
inches  deep,  lined  with  reindeer  moss  or  lichen;  both  sexes 
incubate  the  four  eggs  which  are  usually  laid  in  June.  In  winter 
the  Grey  Plover  becomes  spread  over  a large  part  of  the  globe  and 
is  found  in  western  Europe,  Africa,  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
.Australia,  southern  North  America,  and  South  America  particularly 
in  the  west;  it  is,  however,  mainly  a bird  of  the  coastal  marshes 
and  mud-flats,  except  in  a few  areas  like  the  Mississippi  valley  in 
.America  where  particularly  on  passage  it  is  commonly  found  well 
inland.  The  adults  in  winter  are  rather  uniformly  grey  above  and 
whitish  below,  more  uniform  and  much  whiter  than  Golden  Plovers 
{Ch.  apricarius)  as  can  be  seen  in  plate  67,  lower.  The  same  picture 
shows  the  characteristically  rounded  head  with  the  dark  eye  stand- 
ing out  in  the  centre,  and  the  erect  posture  with  head  held  high 
that  can  often  be  seen  as  one  approaches  a flock  of  Grey  Plovers. 
By  contrast,  plates  66  (lower)  and  67  (upper) — which  seem  to  lie  of 
immature  birds  with  streaked  breasts  and  more  contrasted  upper- 
parts — -show  the  dejected,  hunched  up  attitude  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  this  species  when  unsuspicious  and  at  rest.  In  winter  this 
bird  is,  of  course,  easily  separable  from  the  Golden  Plover  by 
marked  features  which  do  not  show  in  these  photographs — the 
black  axillaries,  the  whitish  wing-bar,  the  white  upper  tail. 

I.J.F.-L. 
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Photographed  by  Eric  Hosking,  J.  K.  St.  Joseph, 
E.  M.  Nicholson,  P.  W.  Sandeman  and 
Aerophoto  Nederland 


(Plates  68-72) 

The  photographs  in  this  issue  illustrate  some  aspects  of  bird  life 
affecting  the  choice  and  management  of  nature  reserves.  Plate  68, 
taken  at  the  Naardermeer  in  Holland  by  unauthorized  aerial  photo- 
graphy in  evident  violation  of  the  peace  of  an  important  Spoonbill 
{Platalea  leucorodia)  breeding  colony  clearly  brings  out  several 
important  points.  First,  Spoonbills  can  breed  in  densely  inhabited 
countries  only  where  they  can  be  assured  (as  they  have  been  at  this 
and  two  other  places  in  the  Netherlands)  of  strict  and  effective  pro- 
tection against  disturbance,  including  that  of  inconsiderate  bird- 
watchers. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Spoonbill,  like  the  Avocet 
{Recurvirostra  avosetta),  might  regain  its  British  breeding  status 
if  real  quiet  could  be  provided  at  a suitable  nesting  and  feeding 
area,  but  there  is  virtually  no  hope  of  sporadic  establishment  like 
that  of  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  {Charadrius  dubius).  A second 
point  is  the  curious  intermingling  of  Cormorants  [Phalacrocorax 
carbo)  with  Spoonbills.  Where  strict  protection  is  afforded  to  one 
species  of  colonial  breeder  others  quickly  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  has  occurred  with  Sandwich  Terns  (Sterna  sandvicensis)  and 
Black-headed  Gulls  (Lams  ridibundus)  at  Havergate,  and  with 
Lesser  Black-backed  (L.  fiiscus)  and  Herring  Gulls  {L.  argentatiis) 
and  Eider  Ducks  (Somateria  mollissima)  at  Walney  Island.  Some- 
times the  immigrants  are  welcome,  sometimes  neutral,  sometimes 
definitely  harmful  to  the  objects  of  the  sanctuary,  while  in  certain 
cases  much  study  and  experiment  are  needed  to  find  out  their  effects 
which  may  differ  according  to  numbers  and  food  supply.  We  hope 
to  publish  shortly  an  account  of  the  investigations  carried  out  at 
Dungeness  on  this  problem,  about  which  there  are  more  opinions 
than  facts.  Reserves  to  protect  colonial  species  tend  to  become 
multispecific  after  a few  years’  success,  and  to  develop  a disturb- 
ing inherent  instability,  as  well  as  being  exposed  to  external 
dangers.  Ideally  there  should  always  be  several  neighbouring  alter- 
native sites  as  an  insurance,  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 

Finally,  Naardermeer  illustrates  the  great  difficulties  of  water- 
level  control  and  habitat  management.  The  birds  themselves  alter 
the  soil  and  vegetation  sometimes  in  ways  inconsistent  with  their 
future  occupancy,  but  more  important  is  the  natural  tendency  for 
such  swamps  or  fens  to  proceed  through  ecological  succession  to 
alder-carr  and  then  to  dry  woodland,  unless  this  process  is  artifi- 
cially arrested.  Any  lowering  of  the  surrounding  water-table 
makes  maintenance  of  such  conditions  more  difficult,  or  even 
impossible. 
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Plate  6g,  taken  from  a much  greater  height,  shows  Havergate 
Island  and  Orfordness,  together  forming  the  Orfordness-Haver- 
gate  Nature  Reserve,  Suffolk.  The  picture  shows  the  almost  unique 
advantages  of  Havergate  for  maintaining  permanent  tracts  of 
saline  pools  and  banks  for  foraging  by  Avocets,  coupled  with  strict 
control  of  human  disturbance.  The  provision  of  the  right  ecological 
conditions  comes  first,  although  it  must  be  supplemented  by  strict 
protection.  The  shingle  spit,  although  ideally  fitted  for,  and  long 
occupied  by,  breeding  terms  has  at  present  only  a small  population 
owing  to  human  disturbance;  the  object  of  management  policy  is 
to  build  up  the  numbers. 

The  photographs  (plate  70)  of  the  “wheel”  for  Ospreys  {Paudion 
haUaetiis)  on  a North  of  Scotland  Hydro-Board  reservoir  and  of 
wooden  nest-boxes  for  Goldeneyes  {Bucephala  clanguJa)  illustrate 
recent  enterprising  attempts  made  through  the  Scottish  Rare  Birds 
Committee  to  induce  extinct  or  new  breeding  species  to  colonise, 
through  the  provision  of  attractive  nesting-quarters.  In  both 
cases  Continental  experience  has  been  drawn  upon  in  the  design. 

The  next  illustration  (plate  71,  upper)  is  of  the  “Tree-Hide”  at 
Minsmere,  Suffolk.  This  is  a good  example  of  the  ingeniously 
designed  and  well  placed  types  of  observation  post  used  by  the 
Wildfowl  Trust  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  to 
enable  bird  watchers  to  watch  rare  birds  without  disturbing  them. 
It  appears  that  such  structures  have  been  brought  to  a more 
advanced  stage  of  development  in  Great  Britain  than  in  other 
countries,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  and  wider 
adoption  of  the  idea. 

The  apparently  dreary  landscape  of  dead  trees  standing  in  water 
(plate  71,  lower)  illustrates  a feature  of  .\merican  reserve  manage- 
ment which  arose  by  accident  but  which  has  proved  outstandingly 
attractive  to  a large  variety  of  interesting  birds.  A bank  thrown  up 
across  a low  valley  converts  a tract  of  woodland  into  a shallow 
artificial  lake,  resembling  a beaver  dam  on  a much  larger  scale. 
The  trees  die  and  their  trunks  are  perforated  by  woodpeckers  and 
other  species,  while  Tree  Swallows  (Irid  oprocne  bicolor).  Wood 
Duck  [Aix  sponsa)  and  so  on  nest  freely  in  the  holes  and  other 
birds  in  the  forks.  A Bald  Eagle’s  {Haliaetus  lencocephalus)  occu- 
pied nest  can  be  made  out  in  the  middle  background  of  this  picture 
taken  at  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge,  New  York  State,  in  May, 
1955.  The  dead  trees  also  attract  many  duck  to  feed  and  rest  on 
windy  days  in  the  sheltered  water  among  them,  or  on  floating  logs 
where  they  are  safe  from  most  predators. 

The  other  Ameriean  Wildlife  Refuge  illustrated  (plate  72,  upper) 
is  St..  Marks  in  Florida,  a wintering  haunt  of  vast  numbers  of  geese 
and  duck,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  provision  of 
artificial  waters  and  marshes — an  unemployment  relief  work  of 
the  pre-war  Roosevelt  regime.  The  warden  is  seen  gathering  some 
of  the  vegetation  most  favoured  as  duck-food,  called  water  celery. 
.Aerial  spraying  with  herbicides  is  used  to  discourage  aquatic  plants 


Plate  65 


Male  Grey  Plover  {Charadrius  squalarola) : Alaska,  1950 
In  summer  plumage  this  is  a very  striking  bird,  with  its  black  under-parts  set  off  bv  the  white  band  down  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  the  light  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  head;  the  mantle  and  wings  are  speckled  greyish-black 
and  white.  As  with  many  waders  both  sexes  incubate  (see  page  538). 


I’l.ATi-;  ()() 


Mall  Rank  in 


Al  l-;  (iRi:v  I’l.ovHi^  {Cliaradi-ins  sqnataroJa) : Alaska,  k)5() 

In  suninirr  plumaj^n  tin*  li'ninln  is  usunlh'  less  while  aljove  aiul  bi'owner  Ijelow 
tlian  tile  male,  wilh  the  ilark  uiuler-parls  much  llecked  with  while,  bul  this  bird 

seems  rather  poorly  marked. 


I\ . /’.  liai^nall-ihiki'lry 


llKLi'  I’i.()\'I';k  (Charadrins  sijnii  I a rola) : Nomol.K,  wimik  1054 
.\didls  in  wintc-r  (sei‘  plale  07)  :iri'  larf^eh'  while  below,  but  Vduiif^  birds  in 
.'lulumn  h.ave  ihe  side  o|  ilu'  he;ul  and  the  ihro.al  and  breast  more  sti'eaked  with 
brown;  ;il  tin'  ^.nne  lime  such  immalures  hav  the  uppi'r-parts  more  contrasted 

(see  paj^e  54S). 


Plate  C7 


B.  Metcalfe 

( '■KEY  Pi. OVER  {Charadriiis  squatarola) : Sussex,  winter 
To  judge  from  tlie  streaked  llanl^s  and  the  contrasted  upper-parts  this  seems 
pmbaolv  <a  young  bird  (cf.  plate  (i(),  lower).  This  plate  also  illustrates  well 
the  rather  dejected,  hunched-uj)  attitiule  which  is  characteristic  of  (irey  Plovers 

at  rest. 


CiREV  Pi.oY'ERs  (Charcuhius  squalarola) : Sussex,  winter 
This  |3hotogra|)h,  where  the  birds  are  on  the  alert,  shows  the  characteristically 
I'oundeil,  plover  hetid,  with  the  eye  forming  a daid<  s|)ot  right  in  the  centre, 
tlrey  Plovers  look  rather  whiter  below  in  winter  than  (lolden  Plovers  (Cli. 

plnvialis)  (see  ]>age  53S). 


Pl.ATK  68 


I’t.ATK  Ct() 


Crown  Copyrii^ht  Rcscri'cd  /.  K.  Si.  Jo.':fpIi 


(^KFuRnNi'Ss-l  Ia\-ici«;.\ti-  Xati’i^i-  RksI'K\-h,  Sni'h'oi.K 
Havei'fJatP  is  the  double  island  Iwo-lliirds  up  the  |)icturr.  This  |)holoffra|)li 
■shows  its  almost  unique  advanta}>i‘s  for  m.aintaininf>'  i)ermani-nt  Irarls  of  saline 
pools  and  hanks  as  foraginj;;  areas  for  Avocels  {Rccurviro.sira  d'.’o.scl Ui).  Thi> 
shingle  spit  has  at  the  moment  only  a small  |X)puIation  of  terns  because  of 
human  disturbance  (see  page  540). 


Pl.ATE  70 


I’,  ir.  Samli'imiii 


“OsPKKV  WlIKICI.”  AND  ( i OI.DICNID  I'.  NIvST-HOXKS  : SCOTI.AND 

Two  pxam|)lcs,  based  on  Continental  mi'tliotls,  of  attempts  mtule  in  Seotland 
to  induee  colonization  hv  new  breeding  species:  tlu'  up])cr  shows  a t\|)e  ol 

nest  inf<-sit('  tliat  m.'iy  eiieoufafJe  ()s|>re\s  {I'dmUou  liiiliarl  iis)\  ludow  arr  two 
I'tinds  of  nest-boxes  |)ut  itp  for  (ioldeneyes  (liiiccplwld  i'laui:iula)  (see  |)a}<e  540)' 
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Plate  71 


Eric  Hashing 

The  “Tree-Hide"  at  Minsmere,  Suffolk 
An  examjjle  of  the  ingeniously  designed  observation  posts  used  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  to  enable  rare  species  to  be  watched  without 

disturbance  (see  page  540). 


E.  M.  Nicholso)i 


Montezuma  Wii.dufe  RiifuuI',  New  York  State,  LhS.A. 

This  illustrates  a fe.atui'e  of  American  resei've  management  which  has  jiroved 
very  attractive  to  many  birds:  a bank  thrown  up  across  a low  valley  converts 
a tract  of  woodland  into  a shallow  lake.  A Bald  Eagle’s  {Iluliaclus  Iciico- 
cephahis)  nest  is  just  visible  above  the  skyline,  to  the  right  of  the  tallest  tree 

(see  page  540). 


St.  Mark’s  Wii.di.iit-:  Ri:it'(;i;,  Fi.okid.\,  U.S..\. 

.\  wintcrinff  liauiil  of  vast  numl)ers  of  gevse  and  ilud-c,  which  Iiave  heen 
greatly  incretiseil  hy  tlie  provision  of  artilleial  marshes  and  l)y  llie  pro|jagation 
of  lavoured  aquatic  plants  {see  page  540). 


E.  M.  XichoLson 


K.  M.  Xichohoii 


Ni;st-B()X  l■;\lT■:Rl.\Il■.^T■ : I'niat-rsitv  oi-'  Wisconsin,  LhS..\. 

.\n  c.Nperimi'nt  which  has  sliown  the  possihilitv  ol  hiiilding  up  larger  and  more 
varied  bird  po|)ulalions  h\'  the  |>rovision  of  additional  nesl-silcs.  .\  block  ol  -<) 
evenlv  spaced  boxi-s  is  illuslraled,  with  a I'lT-e  .Swallow  (I  ritloprocui'  bit(>lor)  on 
one  in  the  foreground  (see  page  541). 
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useless  for  this  purpose,  while  plants  eagerly  eaten  by  duck  are 
systematically  propagated,  sometimes  by  aerial  broadcasting  of 
seed  on  suitable  waters,  or  by  ploughing  and  planting  patches  of 
land  with  crops  to  be  left  standing  so  as  to  be  eaten  by  geese.  An 
artificial  mere  with  the  similar  object  of  attracting  numbers  of 
waterfowl  has  recently  been  constructed  at  Wicken  Fen,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

The  final  picture  (plate  72,  lower)  shows  an  experiment  on  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Campus  to  test  possibilities  of  increasing 
breeding  bird  populations  by  large-scale  provision  of  nest-boxes  on 
open  sites.  A block  of  29  evenly  spaced  nest-boxes  is  illustrated, 
and  a Tree  Swallow  is  visible  on  top  of  one  in  the  foreground,  while 
others  near  were  occupied  by  a Bluebird  {Sialia  sialis),  a House 
Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  and  a House  Wren  [Troglodytes 
aedon).  The  boxes,  made  from  old  food  cans,  cost  only  7 cents 
each,  or  about  sixpence,  and  are  designed  to  enable  the  occupants 
to  be  readily  caught  for  inspection  when  required.  Such  experi- 
ments have  indicated  great  possibilites  of  building  up  larger  and 
more  varied  bird  populations  by  providing  additional  nest-sites  for 
species  whose  numbers  are  limited  by  lack  of  them.  E.M.N. 


NOTES 

Goshawk  in  Middlesex. — On  the  afternoon  of  20th  March  1955 
B.  P.  Pickess,  I.  G.  and  K.  Johnson  and  I were  standing  beside 
the  River  Colne  at  Harefield  Moor  in  Middlesex,  when  a raptor 
was  seen  approaching  at  a height  of  200-250  ft.  from  the  Buck- 
inghamshire side  of  the  river.  AVhen  first  seen  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  Peregrine  [Falco  peregrinus),  being  considerably 
larger  than  Woodpigeons  [Columba  palumbus)  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time.  As  it  flew  over  in  good  light,  the  typical  Accipiter  con- 
formation became  apparent : the  tail  was  long  and  showed  no 
falcon-like  taper;  the  wings  were  rounded  and  distinctly  fingered. 
There  was  no  moustachial  stripe.  The  breast  and  under-wing 
appeared  dark  buff  and  variably  flecked  with  a darker  colour.  On 
the  under-wing  the  flecking  appeared  to  be  more  symmetrical,  an 
approximation  to  the  more  clearly  defined  barring  on  a Sparrow- 
hawk  (.4.  nisus).  The  tail  was  darker  than  the  body  and  seemed 
to  be  barred.  Upon  sighting  us  the  bird  banked  and  moved  off 
its  course,  having  been  observed  closely  for  about  12  seconds. 
The  flight  was  direct  and  powerful,  and  the  bird  was  seen  to  glide 
momentarily  as  it  moved  into  the  distance.  It  was  immediately 
decided  that  this  bird  was  a Goshawk  [A.  gentilis)  and  subsequent 
reference  to  text-books  and  skins  confirmed  this  and  pointed  to  an 
immature. 

On  24th  April  the  same  party  of  people  were  again  given  fine 
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views  of  an  immature  Goshawk  in  the  same  area.  The  bird  was 
flushed  from  a copse  and  flew  past  us  some  15  yards  or  so  away. 

J.  W.  Donov.w 

[Since  Goshawks  are  much  used  in  falconry,  and  since  there 
must  therefore  always  be  in  this  country  a few  Goshawks  that 
have  escaped  from  captivity,  we  approached  Mr.  G.  H.  Ivon  Jones 
and  Mr.  W.  Ruttledge,  respectively  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British 
Falconers’  Club  and  former  Editor  of  The  Falconer,  with  a view 
to  obtaining  a statement  on  the  situation.  They  both  assure  us 
that  any  Goshawk  in  immature  plumage  can  almost  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a genuinely  wild  bird  if  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
wearing  jesses.  In  their  opinion  a Goshawk  would  not  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  its  jesses  in  under  two  years  at  the  very  least.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  rather  longer  than  this,  since  Goshawks 
do  not  peck  at  their  jesses  in  the  same  way  as  do  certain  falcons, 
so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  birds  would  be  likely  to  lose 
them  would  be  through  the  rotting  of  the  leather.  Every  fal- 
coner puts  on  jesses  the  moment  he  receives  an  eyass,  even  if  its 
feathers  are  not  yet  fully  grown.  Consequently,  the  only  possibility 
of  an  imported  immature  bird  being  without  jesses  would  be  one 
that  had  escaped  from  a Zoo.  The  matter  is  more  difficult  where 
an  adult  is  concerned  since  a trained  bird  might,  of  course,  be  at 
large  for  years. — Eds.] 

Red-footed  Falcon  at  Fair  Isle. — A Red-footed  Falcon  [Falco 
vespertinus),  first  seen  at  Fair  Isle  on  4th  June  1955,  was  trapped 
and  ringed  on  the  8th,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  12th.  When  found 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  it  was  working  along  a line  of  fencing- 
posts,  using  them  as  lookout  points  for  insect  prey,  in  the  manner 
of  a shrike.  Its  frequent  sallies  from  the  posts  usually  took  it  to 
not  more  than  a dozen  feet  from  the  fence,  and  this  habit  seemed 
to  offer  a fair  chance  of  catching  the  bird  with  a clap-net  operated 
from  a hide,  using  meal-worms  as  bait.  Twice  during  the  next 
hour  the  bird  passed  the  net  without  showing  any  interest,  but 
on  the  third  occasion  it  descended  and  was  caught.  Whilst  watch- 
ing its  movements  we  noted  that  small  birds  showed  absolutely 
no  fear  or  mistrust  of  the  small  falcon,  and  indeed  a pair  of  Meadow 
Pipits  (Arithus  pratensis)  perched  alongside  it  several  times.  Its 
short  flights  to  and  from  the  ground  were  slow  and  ponderous, 
rather  Cuckoo-like,  but  on  the  few  occasions  when  it  covered  a 
fairly  long  distance  it  showed  more  dash  and  vigour.  It  was  seen 
to  hover  for  several  seconds  in  the  manner  of  a Kestrel  {Falco  tiu- 
niDiciilus)  and  sometimes  ran  lightly  over  the  ground.  It  was 
exceedingly  tame,  permitting  close  approach,  its  only  reaction 
being  to  bob  the  head  suspiciously. 

It  was  clearly  a first-summer  male  with  a good  deal  of  juvenile 
plumage  remaining  on  the  wings  and  underparts.  The  head  and 
nape  were  dark  slate-grey,  the  mantle,  sides  of  neck  and  upper 
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breast  a slig^htly  paler  uniform  grey.  The  dark  brown  primaries 
contrasted  with  the  paler  coverts,  and  extended  slightly  beyond 
the  tail,  which  was  evenly  barred  buff  and  brown  above  and  below. 
The  lower  breast  was  whitish  lightly  streaked  darker,  and  the 
vent,  under  tail-coverts  and  “trousers”  a warm  rufous  colour. 

In  the  hand  it  was  seen  that  whilst  the  head  and  much  of  the 
upper-parts  were  slate  blue  as  in  the  mature  adult,  some  chestnut- 
edged  juvenile  feathers  remained  among  the  scapulars  and  on  the 
lower  mantle.  The  tail  was  completely  juvenile  and  very  worn. 
The  primaries,  secondaries  and  primary-coverts  were  new  and 
probably  also  the  outer  greater  coverts,  the  remainder  of  the 
wing  belonging  to  the  earlier  plumage.  The  pale  bluish-grey 
breast  had  an  admixture  of  unmoulted  feathers  and  the  belly 
plumage  was  entirely  juvenile. 

The  soft  parts  were  as  in  the  mature  bird ; the  bill  was  bluish 
horn  at  the  tip,  becoming  deep  orange  close  to  the  cere,  and  this, 
with  the  eye-rims,  was  reddish-orange.  The. legs  were  also  reddish- 
orange  and  the  claws  pale  brown.  The  wing  projected  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  tail-tip.  The  bird  weighed  136  gm. 
A number  of  mallophaga  and  one  hippoboscid  fly,  a cT  Omitho- 
myia  frmgillina  Curtis,  were  collected  in  the  “Fair  Isle  Apparatus” 
(cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  234-5). 

The  bird  was  colour-photographed  prior  to  being  released,  and 
was  seen  by  Mrs.  Helen  Fiddes,  Mrs.  K.  Williamson,  Miss  Anna 
Burt  and  Mr.  Alex  M.  Mackenzie. 

Kenneth  Williamson  and  Valerie  M.  Thom 

Little  Ringed  Plovers  breeding  in  Leicestershire. — Two  nests  of 
Little  Ringed  Plovers  [Charadrius  dubius),  each  containing  a 
clutch  of  four  eggs,  were  found  at  a gravel  pit  in  north  Leicester- 
shire in  1955 ; the  first  nest  was  discovered  by  L.  A.  Brown  on 
iith  May,  the  second  by  P.  H.  Gamble  on  21st  May.  All  the  eggs 
hatched,  and  it  is  believed  that  four  young  reached  the  free  flying 
stage.  Second  clutches  were  laid  in  about  the  same  positions,  each 
nest  again  having  four  eggs.  All  eggs  hatched,  and  two  young 
from  the  first  nest,  and  one  from  the  second,  were  present  about 
14  days  after  hatching.  Observations  suggest  that  during  the 
breeding-season  only  three  adults  were  present,  presumably  two 
females  and  one  male. 

These  are  the  first  breeding  records  for  the  county.  Earlier  in 
the  spring  a pair  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  had  taken  up  territory 
at  Eye  Brook  Reservoir,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  had  left  the 
site.  R.  A.  O.  Hickling 

[As  previously  stated  (antea,  p.  177)  we  shall  continue  to  pub- 
lish any  breeding-records  of  Little  Ringed  Plover  which  represent 
the  colonization  of  new  counties.  The  Leicestershire  case  has 
additional  interest  in  that  strong  evidence  of  polygamy  was 
obtained. — Eds.] 
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Curlew  nesting  in  Co.  Armagh. — The  statement  by  Kennedy, 
Ruttledge  and  Scroope  in  Birds  of  Ireland  (1954)  regarding  the 
breeding  of  the  Curlew  {N ume^iiiis  arqnata)  in  Co.  Armagh  is  not 
correct.  The  species  has,  in  fact,  been  a regular  nester  in  this 
county  since  1948,  during  which  year  I found  a nest  containing 
four  eggs  in  a meadow  quite  close  to  the  village  of  Richhill.  Un- 
fortunately the  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  but  since  then  the  species 
has  increased  in  this  locality,  and  I myself  have  records  of  1 1 
nests.  In  1955  five  pairs  were  present.  Louis  Nesbitt 

Curlews  at  4,500  feet. — On  29th  July  1955  Pilot-Officer  A.  L. 
Carey,  R.A.F.,  on  a flight  over  Northamptonshire,  flew  into  a 
flock  of  about  six  Curlews  [Niimeniiis  arqnata)  at  4,500  feet.  One 
of  the  birds  was  later  found  impaled  on  the  aircraft.  The  wind 
was  from  the  N.E.,  at  10  knots,  and  the  birds  were  flying  above 
a 1,000  feet  layer  of  strato-cumulus  whose  ceiling  was  3,000  feet. 

There  are  few  observations  of  waders  flying  at  such  a height, 
so  that  isolated  records  like  this  seem  worth  noting. 

C.  Douglas  Deaxe 

[In  his  paper  on  “.Aircraft  observations  of  birds  in  flight” 
{antea,  pp.  59-70),  Capt.  K.  D.  G.  Mitchell  is  able  to  give  only 
two  personal  records  of  waders  flying  at  over  4,000  feet.  Both 
referred  to  parties  of  Lapwings  [V anellus  vaneUns),  at  heights  of 
4,200  feet  and  6,000  feet.  On  the  other  hand.  Col.  R.  Meinertz- 
hagen  {Ibis,  1920,  pp.  923-924)  quotes  a record  of  a Green  Sand- 
piper [Tri)iga  ochropns)  flying  at  12,000  feet;  and  fourteen  cases 
of  Lapwings  between  2,000  and  8,500  feet,  the  majority  between 
5.000  and  6,000  feet. — Eds.] 

Peculiar  behaviour  of  Green  Sandpiper. — .\s  no  further 
examples  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  Green  Sandpipers  {Tri)iga 
ochropns)  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory  (antea,  vol.  xxxvi,  p. 
181)  and  of  a Wood  Sandpiper  (T.  glareoln)  noted  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
White  (antea,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  19)  seem  to  have  been  witnessed,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  report  that  I watched  a Green  Sandpiper 
perform  similar  antics  at  the  gravel  pits,  Frampton-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire,  on  25th  August  1955. 

It  was  noted  as  ‘‘flying  into  the  water  from  about  2 ft.  above, 
jumping  out,  splashing  and  flapping  in  again  and  moving  along 
as  if  caught  by  one  leg;  and  finally  it  stood  in  the  water  and  made 
exaggerated  bathing  motions  with  its  wings”.  After  this  perfor- 
mance it  wagged  its  tail  and  preened  for  a while,  but  within  about 
two  minutes  it  repeated  the  behaviour,  including  the  preening, 
before  beginning  to  feed.  'I'he  excited  actions  reminded  me  of  the 
occasional  mad  dashes  of  a party  of  ducks  on  and  under  the  water. 
No  call  was  heard,  and  two  Greenshanks  (T.  tiehnlaria)  feeding  a 
few  yards  away  did  not  join  in  the  excitement.  Sybil  M.  Butllx 

Sandcrling  perching  on  roof  and  feeding  by  road-side.  -Mr.  H. 
.S.  Semple  and  the  writer  had  the  most  unusual  experience,  on  17th 
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May  1955,  of  finding-  a Sanderling-  {Crocethia  alba)  perching,  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  on  a flat  and  single-storied  building 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bath,  Somerset.  The  bird,  which  had  retained 
its  winter  plumage,  remained  quite  still  at  first,  but  as  we  drew 
closer  it  ran  with  rapidity  across  the  fairly  smooth  roof’s  surface. 
It  took  flight  and  called  incessantly  as  it  alighted  on  a metalled 
road  near-by.  The  bird  then  ran  along  the  road  but  stopped  every 
so  often  apparently  seeking  insect  food  from  the  grass  verge. 
It  fed  in  this  way  for  some  time,  but  we  found  that  whenever  it 
was  approached  too  closely  by  groups  of  people  it  would  return 
to  its  high  perch  until  they  had  gone.  Bern.^rd  King 

Winter  habits  of  Ruffs. — Some  observations  on  the  winter  habits 
of  the  Ruft'  [Philomachns  pugnax)  may  be  of  general  interest  in 
view  of  the  recent  note  on  “RulTs  wintering  in  Cambridgeshire”. 
I have  considerable  experience  of  these  birds  over  many  years  in 
the  Trent  Valley,  Nottinghamshire,  where  it  is  numerous  as  a pas- 
sage migrant  and  winter  resident;  in  Cambridgeshire,  particularly 
around  the  sewage-farm;  and  on  Frodsham  Marsh,  Cheshire. 

Adult  birds  appear  early,  frequently  in  the  first  days  of  July,  and 
there  is  often  much  movement  during  August,  but  peak  numbers 
normally  occur  with  influxes  of  young  birds  in  the  last  week  of 
August  and  early  days  of  September.  It  is  probable  that  a large 
proportion  of  these  birds  remain  to  winter.  I have  many  records 
of  individual  birds,  recognizable  by  peculiarities  of  plumage  or 
injury,  remaining  in  an  area  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter. 
.Again,  winter  flocks  are  often  much  the  same  numerically  as  those 
of  late  autumn,  and  there  may  be  no  obvious  exodus. 

During  July,  August  and  early  September,  I have  found  birds 
most  numerous  on  very  soft  or  semi-fluid  mud,  with  or  without 
covering  water,  and  have  watched  them  feeding  on  earthworms 
[Linnbricits),  rat-tailed  maggots  (Cristalis),  Chironomids  and  other 
unidentified  grubs,  as  well  as  taking  flies  over  the  surface.  In  all 
three  localities  a most  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  a more  or 
less  sudden  and  complete  change  of  habitat  during  late  September 
or  October,  birds  moving  to  meadows  and  plough  and  consorting 
with  Lapwing  [Vanellus  vanelhis),  Golden  Plover  [C-haradius 
apricarius)  and  Curlew  [N iimenius  arqiiala),  even  flighting  and 
roosting  with  these  species.  On  the  Nottingham  Sewage  Farm  I 
have  examined  the  mud  of  the  most  recently  favoured  feeding  area 
of  the  species,  immediately  after  the  change.  Macroscopically, 
there  was  a relative  sterility  of  the  surface  mud. 

With  the  advent  of  hard  weather,  birds  frequently  return  in 
flock  to  areas  of  soft  mud  or  shallow  pools,  but  even  in  snow  I have 
watched  them  feeding  around  cattle-dung  and  mole-hills  in  the 
fields.  The  adaptation  of  the  species  to  winter  conditions  in 
Britain  is  well  shown  in  that  birds  remained  in  strength  in  the 
Trent  Valley  in  the  most  severe  winters  of  1944-45  1946-47, 

flocks  of  between  60  and  80  birds  being  seen.  R-  J-  Raines 
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Notes  on  the  display  of  the  Grey  Phalarope. — The  following^ 
notes  on  the  display  of  a pair  of  Grey  Phalaropes  {Phahiropus  fiili- 
carius)  were  made  on  30th  June  1955  at  a small  lochan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sassen  Valley  in  Spitsbergen.  In  addition  to  the 
pair  under  observation,  three  females  of  the  same  species  were 
scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  lochan  and  they  almost  certainly 
had  mates  sitting  on  eggs  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  For  some 
time  the  pair  worked  their  way  backward  and  forward  along  one 
stretch  of  the  shore,  the  female  following  close  behind  or  along- 
side the  male  and  both  birds  keeping  up  a constant  chirruping 
conversation.  The  female  swam  with  her  tail  dipped,  the  front  part 
of  her  body  raised  and  her  feathers  puffed  out  so  that  she  towered 
above  her  mate  and  looked  even  larger  than  usual.  Every  now 
and  then  she  raised  herself  a few  inches  above  the  water  with  her 
body  horizontal  and  tail  depressed  and  almost  touching  the  sur- 
face and  “marked  time’’  with  her  wings  for  1-2  seconds,  making 
a startlingly  loud  wickering  noise.  After  each  of  these  perfor- 
mances the  female  would  relapse  on  to  the  water  looking  even 
more  broody  than  ever,  the  white-edged  feathers  on  her  back 
standing  out  like  spikes.  The  other  females  were  much  interested 
in  what  was  going  on  and  were  constantly  swimming  up  for  a 
closer  look.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  birds  ilew  over  and 
struck  the  female  of  the  pair  twice  on  the  head.  Both  birds  of  the 
pair  frequently  flew  off  to  chase  away  these  intruding  females.  If 
the  female  was  on  land  when  the  male  flew  off  on  one  of  these 
sallies,  he  would  ily  back  to  her  and  half  crouch  under  her  breast 
as  if  for  protection  ; if  she  was  on  water,  he  would  land  close  to 
her  and  swim  up  to  her  and  rub  his  breast  against  hers— a most 
charming  sight  and  very  reminiscent  of  the  display  of  a pair  of 
Great  Crested  Grebes  [Podiceps  cristatiis).  On  one  such  occasion, 
when  excitement  was  obviously  beginning  to  mount,  the  male 
interrupted  this  breast-rubbing  with  a quite  astonishing  bout  of 
frenzied  bathing  and  preening,  putting  his  head  right  under  the 
water  and  then  suddenly  emerging  for  another  brief  spell  of  breast- 
rubbing. The  birds  came  to  land,  where  the  male  spent  a minute 
or  so  preening  quite  soberly.  Then  without  any  preliminaries  the 
male  flew  up  and  mated,  hovering  above  the  female’s  back  for 
perhaps  3 seconds  while  the  chirruping  conversation  slowed  down 
to  a harsher  crooning.  The  female  darted  off  to  chase  away  an 
intruder  and  both  birds  preened  together  for  a few  minutes  before 
flying  away  from  the  lochan.  These  notes  covered  a period  of 
about  20  minutes  (and  jolly  cold  ones  they  were,  too). 

D.  G.  .\ndrkw 

Ivory  Gull  in  Sussex. — On  19th  November  1954,  I saw  an  adult 
Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila  eburnea)  in  the  lower  Cuckmere  valley, 
Sussex.  The  bird  was  first  noted  on  mud  by  the  river  with  other 
gulls.  On  being  put  up  it  joined  a flock  of  gulls  in  a field  by  the 
old  channel  of  the  river.  Eventually  it  flew  off  alone  up  the  valley 
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and  was  not  seen  again.  The  following  particulars  were  noted. 
Compared  with  Black-headed  Gulls  [Lanis  ridibundus)  and  Com- 
mon Gulls  (L.  canus)  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  latter.  On  the 
ground  it  had  a rather  peculiar  puffed-out  appearance.  The  whole 
plumage  was  pure  white.  The  legs  were  short  and  black  and  the 
bill  also  seemed  rather  short.  The  colour  of  the  latter  was  not  fully 
made  out,  as  when  I had  my  nearest  view  (across  the  width  of  the 
river)  the  bird  had  its  back  towards  me.  I was,  however,  able  to 
see  some  yellow  on  it.  The  eye  appeared  blackish.  There  had  been 
several  days  of  variable  wind  with  fog  at  night,  and  many  gulls 
were  present.  D.  D.  Harber 

Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  in  Sussex. — On  3rd  August 
1955,  I saw  a Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  [Laras  melano- 
cephalus)  at  Langney  Point,  Sussex.  The  bird,  which  from  the 
black  tips  to  the  outer  primaries  I take  to  have  been  in  second- 
summer  plumage,  was  watched  for  about  25  minutes  at  ranges 
of  never  more  than  about  100  yards  and  sometimes  of  less  than 
10  yards.  The  following'  particulars  were  noted.  Head,  black 
except  for  a few  small  patches  of  white,  the  black  extending  some 
way  down  the  back  of  the  neck.  Upper  surface  of  wing,  grey 
except  for  black  tips  to  outer  primaries,  some  black  on  the  outer 
webs  of  these,  a small  black  spot  near  the  carpal  joint,  white  trail- 
ing edge  and  a whitish  line  across  the  wing-coverts.  This  latter 
feature  which  I often  notice  in  gulls  at  this  time  of  year,  is  no 
doubt  a sign  of  moult.  No  black  on  under  surface  of  wing  except 
at  tips  of  outer  primaries.  Tail,  white.  Bill  and  legs,  red,  a darker 
shade  than  those  of  Black-headed  Gulls  [L.  ridibundus)  present. 
Bill,  distinctly  heavier  than  that  of  latter  species.  A rather  larger 
and  more  heavily  built  bird  than  a Black-headed  Gull  but  wings 
relatively  shorter  and  more  rounded.  At  rest  on  the  water  these 
projected  noticeably  less  far  beyond  the  tail  than  those  of  the 
Black-headed  Gulls  alongside  it.  D.  D.  H.arber 

Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gnll  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. — On  5th 

.-\ugust  1955,  from  the  deck  of  the  U.S.  liner  “America”,  when 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  east  foreland  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  perhaps  five  miles  from  Southsea,  at  approximately 
3 p.m.,  I saw  an  adult  Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  [Larus 
nielanocephalus).  The  bird  appeared  from  the  north,  meeting  the 
boat,  and  as  it  drew  near  I took  it  to  be  the  first  Black-headed 
Gull  (L.  ridibundus)  from  the  English  coast.  Quantities  of  Her- 
ring Gulls  (L.  argentatus)  were  already  following  in  our  wake. 
However,  as  soon  as  I got  my  field-glasses  on  to  the  bird,  I 
noticed  that  its  primaries  lacked  the  dark  tips  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull  and  a moment  later  I saw  that  the  under-side  of  the  wing  was 
not  black,  thus  ruling  out  Little  Gull  [L.  minutus).  The  hood  was 
largely  dark,  but  there  was  some  white  round  about  the  bill;  the 
bird  was  evidently  acquiring  winter  plumage  already,  as  were  most 
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of  the  Black-headed  Gulls  seen  half  an  hour  later,  as  we  approached 
Southampton.  The  Mediterranean  Gull  quickly  joined  the  Herrin^;- 
Gulls  in  our  wake,  and  then  I think  it  settled  on  the  sea.  I had  it 
in  my  binoculars  for  perhaps  twenty  seconds.  Perhaps  I should  add 
that  I have  frequently  watched  L.  melcinocephalus  from  on  board 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean.  H.  G.  Alex.vnuer 

Coition  by  Sand  Martins  on  the  ground. — At  Chew  Valley 
Reservoir,  Somerset,  on  13th  May  1955,  a number  of  Sand  Martins 
[Riparia  riparia)  frequently  alighted  on  a disused  road  which  had 
become  coated  by  a thin  layer  of  red  earth.  The  martins  spent 
much  time  apparently  picking  up  insects  or  possibly  fine  grains  of 
unidentified  matter  but  numerous  attempts  were  also  made  by 
some  of  the  birds  still  in  flight  to  settle  on  the  backs  of  some  of 
those  on  the  ground.  The  behaviour  was  thought  by  the  writer 
to  be  attempted  copulation  with  presumed  females,  but  the  latter 
when  molested  usually  moved  to  another  part  of  the  road  or 
instead  immediately  took  flight.  Successful  coition  did,  however, 
occur  on  three  occasions  when  hovering  Sand  Martins  alighted  on 
the  backs  of  females  on  the  ground.  The  latter  quivered  one  or 
both  wings,  with  head  turned  sideways  and  slightly  upwards, 
whilst  the  males  kept  their  balance  by  continuous  wing-flapping. 

The  writer  can  trace  one  isolated  instance  of  Sand  Martins 
mating  as  they  rested  on  the  ground  {(uitea,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  282) 
and  another  of  their  attempting  to  do  so  {antea,  vol.  xl,  p.  20).  It 
is  thought  that  perhaps  the  behaviour  may  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  place  on  record,  but  no  doubt  the  details  as  described  above 
are  a common  practice  with  Sand  Marlins.  Bern.xrd  Kix'g 

[R.  A.  O.  Hickling,  who  with  F.  A.  Bak  has  been  making  a 
special  study  of  this  species,  comments  as  follows : 

“Sand  Martins  normally  settle  on  the  ground  during  a brief 
phase  (lasting  a day  or  two  only)  of  the  breeding-cycle.  I'bis  is 
the  period  during  which  the  nest-cavity  is  lined  with  grasses  and 
straws.  The  apparent  picking  up  of  minute  and  invisible  objects 
seems  to  precede,  and  merges  into,  the  stage  of  picking  up  the 
actual  grasses.  I have  not  seen  coition  in  connection  with  this 
activity,  but  coition  is  rarely  seen  at  all.  In  four  years’  study  my 
colleague  F.  A.  Bak  and  myself  have  recorded  coition  on  two 
occasions  only  (although  several  birds  were  involved  each  lime) 
and  we  have  a further  record  of  attempted  coition  by  a pair  of 
birds  on  a power  cable  about  half  a mile  from  the  colony.  Our 
observations,  indeed,  suggest  that  copulation  takes  place  mainly 
in  the  nesting  burrow.  However,  D.  Stoner  {Stiulies  ou  the  Ihvih 
SwaUo7v  in  the  Oneida  Lake  regioti)  refers  to  copulation  at  the 
clift'  face,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  ground  at  tlie  foot  of  the  clilT  after 
the  pair  had  tumbled  down  from  the  nest-hole  in  an  aerial  tussle. 

A similar  observation  is  quoted  by  .A.  G.  Bent  {Idfe  Histories 
of  North  American  Flycatchers , Larks,  SwalUnvs  a)id  their  Allies). 
Of  the  two  previous  records  quoted  in  Mr.  King’s  note,  only  the 
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first  was  in  conditions  comparable  to  those  described  by  him. 
After  the  breeding-season  and  on  migration  Sand  Martins,  with 
other  Hirundines,  quite  commonly  settle  on  the  ground,  and 
attempted  copulation  there  (presumed  to  be  by  young  birds)  has 
been  recorded  both  in  Britain  and  America.” — Eds.] 

Unusually  sited  Nightingale’s  nest. — In  my  garden  at  Farley,  in 
Wiltshire,  a partly  built  Nightingale’s  [Liiscinia  megarhynclios) 
nest  was  found  amid  the  bare  stems  of  a blackthorn  bush  on  7th 
June  1955.  The  nest  very  slowly  took  shape  and,  although  lop- 
sided to  an  obvious  extent,  held  its  first  egg  on  iith  June.  This 
was  definitely  a very  late  date.  In  due  course  four  eggs  were  laid 
and  incubated  and  three  young  flew  (the  fourth  egg  was  addled). 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  nest  was  that  it  was  supported 
3 ft.  8 in.  (to  top  of  nest-edge)  above  the  ground  in  a substantial 
lork  in  leafless  blackthorn  stems  adjaeent  to  dense,  tall-growing 
bramble.  Some  feet  above  the  nest  was  a canopy  formed  by  the 
branches  of  a big  hazel,  but  it  was  entirely  open  to  view  from  one 
flank.  Actually,  it  was  easy  from  fifteen  yards  to  see  the  old  birds 
creeping  through  the  cover  to  the  nest  when  feeding  young. 

F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  wrote  in  The  Handbook  that  Nightingales 
nest  ‘‘generally  on  or  close  to  the  ground,  occasionally  a few  feet 
above  it”.  I have  found  numbers  of  Nightingales’  nests  in  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  but  none  before  this  more  than,  at  most,  a few 
inches  above  ground.  W.  M.  Congreve 

[On  27th  May  1894  I found  a Nightingale’s  nest  containing  five 
eggs  at  Newnham,  Cambridgeshire.  It  was  built  on  the  top  of  a 
wooden  paling  fence  separating  a public  footpath  from  a thick 
hawthorn  hedge,  which  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  paling 
and  afforded  the  nest  a certain  amount  of  shelter  and  concealment. 
The  nest  was  five  feet  above  the  ground. — N.F.T.] 

Voice  of  a fledgling  Robin. — From  27th  June  to  nth  July  1955, 
inclusive,  my  wife  and  I reared  a fledgling  Robin  [Erithacus 
rubecula).  When  it  was  first  brought  to  us,  down  was  still 
attached  to  the  head-feathers ; the  tail  had  not  started  to  grow ; it 
could  not  fly ; and  was  estimated  to  be  about  ten  days  old.  For  the 
whole  fifteen  days  the  Robin  lived  freely  inside  our  house,  in 
whatever  room  we  occupied,  and  at  night  roosted  in  our  bedroom, 
for  the  most  part  on  top  of  a lampshade.  It  needed  feeding  every 
15-20  minutes  or  so  from  about  0700  hours  to  2300  hours  and  was 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  earthworms.  Since  the  Robin  was  under 
particularly  close  observation,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  place  on 
record  the  following  notes  on  voice. 

Food  call.  W'hen  requiring  food  the  fledgling  called  eontinu- 
ously  a thin  penetrating  ‘‘dzeep”,  and  only  ceased  when  its  appetite 
was  satisfied.  This  note,  therefore,  was  the  commonest  call,  and 
was  repeated  every  15-20  minutes  in  the  period  mentioned  above. 

Feeding  note.  VVhile  being  fed  it  gave  the  tremulous  call  (as 
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recorded  In  The  Handbook).  This  I wrote  down  as  “jeer-jeer- 
jeer”. 

Sub-song.  On  3rd  July  the  Robin  was  about  17  days  old.  The 
down  attached  to  the  head-feathers  had  nearly  gone ; the  tail  was 
half  an  inch  long;  and  it  could  fly  weakly.  From  and  including 
this  date,  until  it  was  released  on  nth  July,  either  my  wife  or 
myself  heard  it  sing  daily.  Although  I cannot  recall  having  heard 
the  sub-song  of  an  adult  Robin,  the  warble  of  this  fledgling  was 
what  I should  have  expected  of  the  former.  The  sub-song  seldom 
lasted  for  more  than  a minute  or  two  at  a time. 

Ticking  note.  The  only  other  note  heard — on  not  more  than  three 
occasions  in  all — was  an  Impatient  “si-tic-tic”  given  by  the  Robin 
when  moving  about  the  floor  of  a room.  E.  H.  Gillham 


Icterine  Warbler  on  Skokholm. — On  31st  August  1955,  during  a 
heavy  passage  of  Whitethroats  {Sylvia  communis),  an  Icterine 
Warbler  {Hippolais  icterina)  was  self-caught  in  the  largest  Heligo- 
land trap  on  Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire.  It  was  judged  from  the 
rather  brown  upper-parts,  and  the  brown  fringes  to  the  rectrices 
and  remiges,  to  be  a juvenile.  Wing  76.5  mm.  curved,  78  mm. 
straight.  Wing  formula:  ist  primary  equal  to  longest  primary 
covert,  3rd  longest,  2nd  4 mm.  shorter,  4th  i mm.  shorter,  5th 
5 mm.  shorter,  6th  9 mm.  shorter,  and  7th  12.5  mm.  shorter;  3rd 
and  4th  emarginated.  This  is  the  first  record  for  Skokholm,  and 
apparently  also  the  first  for  Wales.  Peter  Davis 


Barred  Warbler  in  Orkney  in  spring. — On  30th  May  1955  I saw 
a Barred  Warbler  {Sylvia  nisoria)  at  Rackwick,  on  the  island  of 
Hoy,  Orkney.  The  bird  was  disturbed  at  close  range  out  of  one 
of  the  few  bushes  in  the  area  and  then  skulked  among  the  others 
not  far  away.  It  was  a large-looking  warbler,  appreciably  bigger 
than  a Blackcap,  and  in  flight  the  longish  tail  showed  white  on 
the  outer  feathers. 

Seen  through  binoculars,  the  bird  was  a brownish-grey  above, 
the  wings  rather  browner,  with  white  margins  to  the  wing  coverts, 
which  were  easily  seen.  The  under-parts  were  whitish  and  with 
rather  indistinct  barring.  In  view  of  this  and  the  browner  rather 
than  greyer  tone  of  the  back,  I believe  the  bird  was  a female.  The 
eye  showed  up  prominently  as  a pale  yellow  and  the  legs  as  a 
pale  brown.  The  bird  was  silent  all  the  time  I saw  it. 

The  wind  had  been  from  the  east  and  south-east  for  the  previous 
five  days  with  typical  anticyclone  weather,  which  coincided  with 
an  influx  of  other  Continental  migrants  to  the  islands. 

Jeffery  G.  Harrison 


Unusual  behaviour  of  Lesser  Whitethroat. — W.  D.  Ryder’s  note 
{antea,  p.  234)  on  a Great  Tit  {Parus  major)  hopping  up  and  down 
a vertical  tree  trunk  has  reminded  me  of  similar  unusual  behaviour 
I observed  in  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  curruca). 
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On  26th  March  1946,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Giza,  Egypt,  I 
was  watching  a Lesser  Whitethroat  feeding  in  the  normal  way 
among  low  vegetation  near  the  base  of  a tall  tree.  After  a while 
it  dropped  to  the  ground,  then  flew  onto  the  trunk,  alighting 
about  one  foot  from  ground  level.  Next  it  proceeded  to  jerk  verti- 
cally up  the  trunk,  covering  a distance  of  two  to  three  inches  with 
each  jerk  and  then  stopping  to  examine  or  peck  at  the  bark,  pre- 
sumably obtaining  some  form  of  insect  food  (possibly  ants) ; 
altogether  the  bird  covered  a distance  of  three  to  four  feet  in  about 
a minute.  It  then  flew  into  the  vegetation  it  had  previously  left 
and  continued  feeding  normally. 

On  no  occasion  did  I see  the  tail  or  the  under-parts  touch  the 
trunk ; the  legs  appeared  rigid  and  its  whole  performance  gave  it 
an  attenuated  and  unusual  appearance.  C.  A.  White 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  in  Dorset. — At  09.35  G.M.T.  on  29th  August 
1955,  a small  warbler  was  caught  in  one  of  the  Heligoland  traps  at 
Portland  Bill,  Dorset.  At  first  its  identification  was  not  at  all 
clear,  but  eventually  it  was  identified  as  a Bonelli’s  Warbler  (Phyl- 
loscopus  bonelli).  Detailed  descriptions  were  made  independently 
by  Messrs.  K.  V.  Edwards  and  Alan  Till,  who  kindly  came  and 
examined  the  bird,  and  by  myself. 

When  the  time  came  to  release  the  bird,  it  was  allowed  to  find 
its  wa\  out  of  a small  cage  into  a bramble  bush.  Here  it  was 
possible  to  watch  it  feeding"  and  taking  short  flights.  Later  in  the 
same  day  the  bird  was  found  on  a barbed-wire  fence  several 
hundred  yards  away  and  was  watched  in  the  evening  sunlight 
catching  insects  in  a fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  commoner 
Phylloscopi. 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  mention  the  account  of  the 
plumage  made  when  the  bird  was  examined  in  the  hand,  as  this  is 
only  a more  detailed  record  of  the  field-description.  Full  support- 
ing evidence,  however,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Editors. 

Laboratory  description.  Weight  at  time  of  capture,  7.4  gm. 
Wing  formula:  3rd  to  5th  primaries  emarginate ; 3rd  longest;  2nd, 
5 mm.  shorter  (approx.  = 6th) ; 4th,  i mm.  shorter  ( = 5th);  6th, 
4 mm.  shorter.  Wing  length,  65.5  mm.  (straight  and  flattened). 
Legs,  brownish-horn  (or  dark  horn),  darker  than  those  of  Willow 
Warblers  (P/i.  trochihis)  trapped  about  that  time.  Iris,  very  dark 
brown  (or  black  with  slight  reddish  tinge) ; pupil,  black. 

Field  description.  Sides  and  all  top  of  head  and  mantle,  a 
smooth  greyish-brown.  The  greenish  tinge  noticeable  in  the  hand 
was  hardly  discernible  in  the  field.  A greenish-yellow  patch  on  the 
wing  was  very  marked,  formed  by  the  edgings  to  the  primaries 
and  secondaries.  The  yellowish  rump  was  more  obvious  in  the 
field  than  in  the  hand,  especially  when  the  bird  raised  its  wings  or 
took  short  flights.  The  whole  of  the  under-parts  was  a pale  dirty- 
grey  white,  lacking  any  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown  except  at  the 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  which  were  of  a warmer  shade.  The 
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call  note  sounded  like  "'hu-eet”  in  the  cajje ; in  the  field  it  was 
considered  not  to  be  quite  so  drawn  out  as  that  of  Willow  Warbler 
or  Chiffchaft'  {Ph.  collybita). 

The  date  (29th  August)  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird,  the  third 
British  specimen,  is  interesting  in  being  so  close  to  the  time  of 
the  year  of  the  two  previous  records  (Skokholm,  31st  August 
1948;  and  Lundy,  ist  September  1954).  W.  H.  Tucker 

Starlings  disabling  Swifts  . — On  or  about  15th  May  1955  relatives 
of  mine  at  Ashton  Keynes,  Wiltshire,  saw  a Starling  (Stiirniis 
vulgaris)  attack  a Swift  (Apus  apus)  under  the  eaves  of  a house 
and  bring  it  to  tbe  ground.  It  was  there  joined  by  a second  bird 
and  the  two  of  them  proceeded  to  peck  the  Swift  with  considerable 
ferocity.  The  Starlings  were  then  driven  away  by  my  aunt.  Miss 
Clay,  but  the  Swift  was  so  badly  injured  that  it  had  to  be  des- 
troyed. Later  in  the  day  a second  Swift  was  found  in  the  same 
garden  in  a similar  condition.  Both  species  nest  annually  on  the 
house  in  question  under  loose  stone  roofing-tiles  and  this  seems 
a clear  case  of  competition  for  nesting-sitds.  The  Handbook 
mentions  deliberate  attacks  by  Swifts  upon  birds  “up  to  the  size 
of  Starling”.  C.  M.  Sw.^ine 

[We  showed  Mr.  Swaine’s  account  to  Dr.  David  Lack,  who 
has  for  some  time  been  making  a detailed  study  of  the  Swift.  Dr. 
Lack  commented  to  the  effect  that  there  are  a number  of  records 
of  Swifts  attacking  Starlings,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  of  these 
fights  the  Starling,  and  in  others  the  Swift,  has  proved  successful, 
and  though  sometimes  neither  bird  is  hurt,  there  are  a number  of 
cases  where  one  or  other  has  been  severely  damaged  or  killed.  Dr. 
Lack  informs  us  that  the  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  his 
forthcoming  book  on  the  Swift,  where  he  includes  some  personal 
records  of  such  fights.  At  the  moment  the  most  important  pub- 
lished references  to  the  subject  in  Britain  are  in  Zoologist,  1901, 
pp.  286-289;  Scot.  Nat.,  1931,  pp.  73-78;  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  xliv,  pp. 
89-90;  and  by  F.  B.  Kirkman  in  The  British  Bird  Book,  vol.  II, 
PP-  353-361-— Eds.] 

Siskins  breeding  in  Hampshire. — On  13th  March  1955,  while  I 
was  walking  in  one  of  the  enclosures  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire, five  Siskins  (Cardtielis  spinus)  flew  from  a pine,  calling 
loudly.  It  is  usual  to  find  up  to  30  in  this  area  during  the  winter. 
Generally  they  leave  by  the  end  of  March,  but  on  9th  .April  a male 
Siskin  was  seen  in  the  same  place  and  there  were  others  amongst 
the  pines.  On  nth  April  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  10-15 
Siskins  in  the  area,  for  the  most  part  flying  in  pairs,  though  groups 
of  up  to  six  were  seen.  There  was  much  activity,  the  birds  chasing 
each  other  among  the  pines,  and  several  males  were  singing  from 
the  top  branches  and  in  their  display  flight. 

On  each  of  three  visits  between  12th  .April  and  9th  May,  several 
birds  were  seen  and  on  the  latter  date  I watched  a number  of  twigs 
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being'  collected.  Despite  prolonged  watching,  however,  no  nesting 
places  were  noted.  On  26th  May  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
about  15  Siskins  in  the  area.  Three  females  and  2 males  were  seen 
collecting  and  carrying  food,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  insects 
and  pine  seeds.  Two  separate  pairs  of  juveniles  were  watched  as 
they  were  fed,  each  by  both  of  their  parents.  All  the  juveniles  had 
markedly  streaked  plumage,  as  noted  by  Peter  Day  in  an  earlier 
case  of  Siskins  breeding  in  Hampshire  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  209). 
On  3rd  June  a family  party  of  5 Siskins  were  seen.  The  three 
juveniles  constantly  begged  food  from  their  parents.  There  seems 
no  doubt  from  this  that  at  least  two  pairs  of  Siskins  reared  young 
in  Hampshire  in  1955.  R.  C.  Hallowes 


REVIEWS 

BIRD  N.WIGATION.  By  G.  V.  T.  Matthews  {Cambridge 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1955).  (Cambridge  Monographs 
in  Experimental  Biology,  No.  3).  vii+141  pages,  with  text 

figures.  I2S.  fid. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  readable  short  account  of  a subject 
in  which  important  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  Dr. 
Matthews  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  problem,  by  reason  of  his 
own  contribution  to  its  experimental  study  and  of  his  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  relevant  literature.  He  displays  a capacity 
for  lucid  exposition,  in  a simple  direct  style  with  effective  diagram- 
matic illustration.  The  result  is  a clear  and  compact  statement. 

The  book  opens  with  a summary  of  the  known  facts  of  migration 
which  bear  on  the  particular  problem  ; and  this  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  that  bearing-and-distance  navigation  on 
the  part  of  birds  is  an  actuality.  Next  there  is  a critical  evalua- 
tion of  homing  experiments,  their  methods  and  results;  this  leads 
to  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  a type  of  complete  navigation 
which  enables  the  bird  to  fly  towards  a known  goal  irrespective  of 
its  bearing  and  distance.  Thus,  in  four  chapters  the  problem  is 
set. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  discusses  the  physical  features  of 
the  environment  which  are  concerned  in  navigation,  and  the 
sensory  equipment  needed  to  react  to  such  stimuli.  Successive 
chapters  deal  with  theories  based,  respectively,  on  maintenance  of 
sensory  contact  with  home,  on  a “grid”  derived  from  the  earth’s 
rotation  and  magnetism,  and  on  one  derived  from  the  sun’s  co- 
ordinates. Only  the  last  type  of  theory  is  left  in  the  field,  and  the 
author  ends  by  giving  further  consideration  to  the  particular  form 
of  it  known  as  the  sun-arc  hypothesis. 

The  book  rightly  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  manner  in 
which  certain  forms  of  behaviour  are  inherited,  as  this  is  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  the  example  under  discussion ; but  it  does  deal 
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with  the  part  played  by  learning’  from  experience  in  developing^ 
innate  capacities  to  their  full  effectiveness. 

The  problem  of  bird-navig’ation  is  not  yet  solved,  but  it  has 
become  much  clearer  than  it  was  not  long’  ag’o.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  know  how  it  stands  at  the  present  time  should  read  this 
book.  A.L.T. 

A CUCKOO  IN  THE  HOUSE.  By  Maxwell  Knight.  {Methuen, 

London,  1955).  80  pag’es.  ii  photos.  i8s. 

This  is  an  account  of  a young’  Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorus)  which  was 
hand-reared  and  then  kept  at  liberty  until  it  disappeared  in  late 
July.  Althoug’h  the  book  is  written  primarily  for  the  layman  with 
an  interest  in  animals  there  is  in  it  a g’reat  deal  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  serious  ornitholog’ist,  particularly  the  detailed  obser- 
vations on  the  bird’s  feeding’  behaviour.  The  reviewer  feels 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  young  Cuckoo’s  supposed  affection  for 
its  owner  and  the  evidence  given  does  not  suggest  anything  more 
than  cupboard  love  and  a complete  lack  of  fear.  The  case  of  tame 
parrots,  which  the  author  mentions  in  this  connection,  is  different. 
These  birds  normally  show  an  affectionate,  and  usually  long- 
enduring  bond  between  the  male  and  female  of  the  pair  and  if  a 
bird  such  as  a parrot,  crow  or  pigeon  is  conditioned  (either  by 
imprinting  or  by  isolation  from  its  own  kind)  to  direct  its  sexual 
activities  towards  its  owner  it  will  show  him  or  her  the  same  affec- 
tion as  it  would  normally  bestow  on  its  mate.  At  the  same  time 
the  author’s  statement  that  some  people  are  “blinded  by  a desire 
to  emphasize  the  gulf  which  exists  between  humans  and  other 
animals’’  is  only  too  true.  The  final  chapter  on  how  and  how  not 
to  care  for  injured  or  foundling  birds  should,  if  widely  read  by  the 
well-meaning  ignorant  who  commonly  take  charge  of  such  crea- 
tures, prevent  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering.  D.G. 

NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING.  By  Edwin  Way  Teale.  {Eyre 
& Spottiswoode,  London,  1955).  358  pages.  35  plates.  i8s. 

The  notion  of  chronicling  in  detail  the  march  of  Spring  across  a 
continent  has  probably  tempted  many  writers.  This  ambitious 
theme  is  the  subject  of  Edwin  Way  Teale’s  book.  It  is  based  on  a 
17,000  miles  zig-zag  journey  from  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  Cana- 
dian border,  through  some  of  the  most  fascinating  country  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  author  contrived  broadly  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  spring  migrants  and  the  awakening  vege- 
tation and  animal  and  insect  life,  describing  his  observations  e>i 
route.  The  opening  chapters  are  full  of  promise  and  it  is  quickly 
evident  that  the  author’s  knowledge  of  his  country’s  natural 
history,  folk  lore  and  climatic  vagaries  is  extensive.  He  writes 
with  the  fluency  which  we  have  come  to  expect  from  .America  and 
the  book  will  undoubtedly  please  many  British  readers,  whether  or 
not  they  have  crossed  the  .Atlantic.  The  objeclive  was  imaginative 
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and  it  is  a pity  that  it  becomes  increasingly  obscured  in  the  later 
chapters,  by  irrelevant  anecdotes  and  dissertations,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  Although  the  book 
contains  much  excellent  material  and  is  well  illustrated,  the  pub- 
lisher’s statement  that  it  is  “of  great  scientific  interest’’  is  not 
justified.  The  ornithological  observations  are  disappointingly 
meagre  in  view  of  tbe  great  scope  offered  by  the  journey,  through 
the  richest  bird  populations  in  the  continent.  The  author’s  insist- 
ence on  the  extreme  shyness  and  rarity  of  the  Limpkin  [Aramus 
guarauna)  in  Florida  may  surprise  those  who  have  visited  the 
Everglades,  where  these  birds  may  occasionally  be  seen  feeding  in 
dykes  within  a few  feet  of  passing  cars.  G.R.M. 

A HAND  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

By  Geoffrey  C.  S.  Ingram  and  H.  Morrey  Salmon,  C.B.E., 

M.C.  Published  by  West  Wales  Field  Society  from  the  Red 

House,  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  1954. 

This  excellent  66-page  publication  describes  clearly  and  briefly  the 
outstanding  points  of  Carmarthenshire  ornithology,  including  the 
present  and  past  status  of  each  of  the  218  species  and  8 subspecies 
recorded  in  the  county.  These  are  divided  into  79  breeding 
residents,  27  breeding  summer-residents,  40  regular  visitors  and 
passage-migrants,  and  80  occasional,  vagrants  or  irregular 
breeders.  The  authors  point  out  that  Glamorgan  to  the  east 
records  22  more  species  and  Pembroke  to  the  west  42  more,  partly 
owing  to  their  longer  coastline  and  partly  because  they  are  better 
watched.  Welsh  names  are  given  for  nearly  every  species,  but  not 
for  the  Willow  Tit  or  Girl  Bunting.  B.O.U.  Check-List  order  is 
followed.. 

Among  specific  items  we  note  an  excellent  summary  of  heronries  ; 
Eiders  recently  recorded  in  winter  more  often  than  Scaup  ; evidence 
of  increase  of  Buzzards  and  Kites,  and  of  decrease  of  Merlins; 
Black  Grouse  Increasing  in  north-west ; Corncrake  reduced  to  3-4 
breeding  pairs ; still  a pair  or  two  of  Golden  Plover  breeding ; 
Curlew  deserting  the  higher  moorlands  in  favour  of  valley  fields 
for  breeding;  increase  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  on  passage  since 
about  1930;  recent  scarcity  of  Common  Sandpipers;  breeding  by 
Herring  Gulls  at  several  points  since  1947  or  earlier  and  of  Black- 
headed Gulls  only  during  past  30  years  ; Turtle  Dove  breeding  in 
few  localities ; Barn  Owl  recovering  from  1946-47  winter,  and 
Little  Owl  also,  though  “still  quite  scarce  in  many  districts’’; 
Long-eared  Owl  and  Nightjar  extremely  scarce  and  local,  both 
having  declined;  Wryneck  disappeared  since  about  1904,  up  to 
which  it  was  perhaps  regular  in  spring ; Woodlarks  greatly  reduced 
during  past  few  years ; an  appreciable  decrease  of  Swallows  and 
House  Martins  ; a breeding  Raven  population  of  about  35  pairs, 
most  now  nesting  in  trees;  Carrion  Crows  increasing;  Nuthatch 
spreading;  Ring  Ouzel  “as  elsewhere  in  central  Wales  to-day  . . . 
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has  now  virtually  disappeared”;  Stonechat  nearly  back  to  normal 
on  coast  but  still  very  scarce  inland  ; Nightingale  bred  with  partial 
success  in  1945;  Yellow  Wagtail  breeding  very  locally;  Red-backed 
Shrike  ‘‘probably  still  a regular  summer-visitor”;  Goldfinch 
apparently  still  increasing  and  Corn  Bunting  “as  elsewhere  in 
south  and  west  Wales  ....  has  now  practically  completely 
disappeared.  ” 

There  is  a square-bracketed  Black-eared  Wheatear  record  for 
1951.  An  error  of  judgment  has  probably  been  made  in  accepting 
rather  than  square-bracketing  a 1902-03  record  of  a wintering 
Snowy  Owl  which  “used  to  hawk  along  the  hedges  in  the  evenings 
and  sometimes  in  broad  daylight.”  This,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  very  high  standard  which  the  authors  generally  maintain, 
a standard  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  their  up-to-date 
review  of  an  ornithologically  little-known  county.  E.M.N. 


LETTERS 

THE  EEEECTS  OF  MODEL  SCORPION  AND  LIZARD 

ON  A BIRD-TABLE 

Sirs, — I have  a small  rubber  model  of  a scorpion  with  its  tail 
turned  up  and  another  of  a small  lizard,  each  about  four  inches 
long  and  lifelike.  In  early  June  1955  I placed  them  on  the  bird- 
table  in  my  London  garden  and  surrounded  them  with  food.  None 
of  the  House  Sparrows  (Passer  domesticus),  Robins  (Erithaciis 
rubeciihi),  Blackbirds  (Turdiis  meriila)  or  Blue  Tits  (Pariis  ccerideus) 
would  even  alight  on  the  table,  all  expressing  fright.  I then 
removed  the  scorpion  and  birds  came  freely  to  feed,  ignoring  the 
lizard  completely.  Next  I took  away  the  lizard  and  put  the  scor- 
pion in  its  place — once  again  no  bird  would  alight  on  the  table. 

I have  in  my  garden  a pair  of  Carrion  Crows  (Corviis  corone)  a 
pair  of  Jays  (Garndus  glandarius),  a pair  of  Mistle  'I'hrushes  (T. 
viscivoriis),  many  Blackbirds,  a pair  of  Robins,  a pair  of  Blue  Tits 
and  many  Sparrows.  In  order  to  attract  the  larger  birds  I placed 
brawn  on  the  table  with  the  scorpion  in  the  centre.  A Jay  arrived 
first,  but  on  seeing  the  scorpion  gave  one  shriek  to  express  extreme 
shock,  flew  ofl:  to  a tree  near-by,  erecting  its  crest,  flicking  its 
wings  and  swearing;  it  was  joined  by  its  mate,  attracted  by  the 
noise;  the  table  was  inspected  and  both  Jays  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  ecstatic  alarm.  A Carrion  Crow  joined  the  chorus  which 
now  closely  resembled  the  mobbing  of  an  owl.  Then  a Mistle 
'I'hrush  flew  straight  for  the  table  and  settled  there,  but  it  at  once 
gave  its  fear-note,  raised  its  crown  feathers  and  flicked  its  wings 
in  protest.  The  bird  was  less  afraid  than  either  the  Crow  or  the 
Jays.  The  chorus  was  now  joined  by  Robins,  House  .Sparrows  and 
many  Blackbirds,  all  screaming. 

.\t  this  point  I removed  the  scorpion  and  pul  back  the  lizard. 
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Both  Jays  and  Blackbirds  came  back  to  the  table  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  rubber  model. 

Not  one  of  these  birds  or  their  remote  ancestors  can  ever  have 
seen  a scorpion  before  and  yet  they  evinced  extreme  fear;  this 
from  birds  who  are  credited  with  less  intelligence  than  man.  Many 
years  ago  in  South  Africa  I was  training  with  my  company — all 
cockneys — when  three  of  my  men  found  a large  scorpion.  One  of 
them  picked  it  up  and  was  stung.  They  thought  it  was  some  wing- 
less locust.  We  humans  are  so  anxious  to  claim  that  our  intelli- 
gence is  so  vastly  superior  to  that  of  birds  to  whom  we  grant 
stimuli  and  reactions,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  there  are  occa- 
sions when  a bird  has  more  sense  than  man.  I have  no  patience 
with  those  who  shout  “anthropomorphism”  at  the  slightest  com- 
parison between  man’s  and  a bird’s  reaction  to  danger,  sex, 
hunger  or  anything  else.  Reaction  to  a stimulus  in  a bird  is  funda- 
mentally identical  with  man’s  reaction  to  the  same  stimulus;  detail 
differs,  but  our  and  a bird’s  reaction  to  fear,  hunger,  sex,  etc.,  are 
much  alike  in  general  form,  whether  in  face  of  danger,  in  a res- 
taurant or  when  courting. 

Having  had  a lot  of  trouble  with  Blackbirds  rooting  up  my 
saxifrages  and  sempervivum  in  my  rock-garden  in  search  of  wood- 
lice,  I have  now  placed  the  scorpion  on  a rock  in  the  rock-garden 
and  the  nuisance  has  abated.  R.  Meinertzhagen 


ATMOSPHERIC  TURBULENCE  AND  BIRD  FLIGHT 

Sirs, — In  his  paper  on  thermals  and  bird  flight  {antea,  vol.  xlviii, 
pp.  241-253),  Mr.  G.  H.  Forster  repeats  a widely-held  fallacy  in 
his  statement  “The  drift  of  the  air  carries  the  bird  with  it  and  the 
bird  is  able  to  ascertain  this  drift  only  by  its  senses  of  sight  or 
possibly  sound”.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  anisotropy 
and  asymmetry  of  the  turbulent  velocity  fluctuations  in  the  atmos- 
phere provide  a simple  means  whereby  a flying  bird  may,  in  theory 
at  least,  determine  the  approximate  direction  and  strength  of  the 
wind  without  reference  to  any  external  objects. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  concepts  involved  a brief  summary 
of  the  properties  of  atmospheric  turbulence  may  be  valuable.  The 
wind  (like  any  other  fluid  flow  of  sufficiently  large  velocity  and 
scale)  does  not  consist  of  a uniform  stream,  but  is  broken  up  into 
an  irregular  system  of  eddies  and  gusts,  so  that  the  speed  and 
direction  of  the  stream  at  any  point  vary  in  a random  way.  For 
the  purpose  of  analysis  the  flow  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of 
a mean  velocity  and  a fluctuating  turbulent  velocity.  The  different 
eddies  and  other  modes  of  the  turbulent  motion  interact  statis- 
tically with  each  other,  and  the  final  properties  of  the  turbulence 
depend  on  the  large-scale  conditions  determining  the  motion,  and 
not  on  the  small  irregularities  which  generate  the  disturbances: 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere  the  structure  of  the  turbulent 
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fluctuations  at  any  point  is  characteristic  of  the  wind-speed  and 
the  scale  of  the  surface  irregfularities,  and  is  not  directly  depen- 
dent upon  the  position  of  obstacles  such  as  trees  and  hills  upstream 
of  the  point.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  the  interactions  are 
inertial,  and  that  therefore  the  velocity  fluctuations  are  transferred 
from  one  point  to  another  by  the  air  itself,  and  not  by  pressure 
waves  or  any  similar  high-speed  process.  A gust  of  wind,  there- 
fore, moves  with  about  the  velocity  of  the  air  contained  in  it,  and 
except  in  high  winds  (where,  as  explained  below,  flying  can  be 
dangerous)  a bird  flying  with  the  wind  always  overtakes  the  front 
of  the  gust  and  not  vice  versa. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  visualize  the  effect  of  the  turbulence  on  a 
flying  bird.  A little  reflection  shows  that  no  air-borne  object  can 
be  aware  directly  of  a uniform  air-stream,  but  a bird,  being  light 
(and  small  compared  with  the  scale,  of  the  turbulence),  can  detect 
changes  in  wind  velocity,  which  it  will  perceive  directly  as  accelera- 
tions. Since  the  intensity  of  the  turbulent  fluctuations  is  large 
(near  the  ground  it  is  characteristically  of  the  same  order  as  the 
mean  stream  velocity,  and  in  some  circumstances  can  be  even 
greater),  the  bird  needs  no  abnormal  faculty  for  detecting  small 
accelerations  in  order  to  be  able — should  it  need  this  knowledge — to 
determine  accurately  the  pattern  of  velocity  changes  (i.e.  the  struc- 
ture of  the  turbulence)  in  anything  above  a light  wind.  As  described 
below,  however,  the  observed  pattern  is  modified  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  bird  is  moving  with  a constant  velocity  (greater  than 
the  turbulent  variations)  relative  to  the  local  air-speed. 

If  the  turbulence  were  Isotropic — i.e.  if  the  fluctuations  were 
equally  large  in  all  directions — this  information  would  be  of  no 
assistance  to  the  bird.  However,  the  turbulence  in  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  “gusts”  which  have  a characteristic  structure,  con- 
sisting, to  a fixed  observer,  of  a sharp  increase  of  wind  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  mean  stream,  followed  by  a much  more  gradual 
decrease,  while  the  cross-stream  fluctuations  are  smaller.  (This 
structure  persists  up  to  about  3,000  feet,  though  the  intensity  of 
the  turbulence  falls  off  with  height.)  A bird  flying  across  the 
wind,  therefore,  will  detect  the  largest  and  most  abrupt  increases 
of  velocity  from  one  direction,  the  upstream  direction.  The  case 
of  a bird  flying  in  the  mean  wind  direction  is  complicated  by  the 
bird’s  motion  relative  to  the  air,  for  a bird  flying  downwind  will 
(see  above)  overtake  the  “shock”  front  of  the  gust  and  hence 
experience  the  same  sensation — a sharp  retardation — as  if  it  was 
flying  upwind.  The  time-patterns  of  the  accelerations  in  the  two 
cases  are  very  different  in  detail,  however,  and  the  bird  could  in 
theory  determine  the  wind  direction  even  without  changing  its 
flight  direction.  Orientation  is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  gusts  are  elongated  in  the  mean-stream  direction,  and  in  lact 
the  structure  of  the  gusts  is  such  that  the  birds  could  determine 
the  wind  direction  and  strength  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  the 
“feel  of  the  air”  alone. 
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These  simple  facts  of  atmospheric  turbulence  are  relevant  to 
bird  flight  in  three  important  ways; 

(1)  In  high  winds  birds  are  often  reluctant  to  fly  at  all,  even  if 
the  wind  direction  is  favourable,  e.g.  for  migration.  The  fre- 
quency of  sudden  velocity  changes  of  the  order  of  the  birds’  air- 
speed renders  flight  in  such  conditions  uncomfortable  or  even 
dangerous.  In  fact  this  probably  leads  to  a minimum  useful  speed 
of  bird  flight,  greater  than  the  normal  level  of  turbulent  velocity 
fluctuations : the  faculty  of  flight  is  presumably  only  useful  to  a 
bird  if  it  can  be  used  frequently,  and  a bird  with  a maximum 
flight-speed  below  this  level  could  only  fly  with  safety  in  light 
winds. 

(2)  In  a similar  way,  in  moderate  winds,  the  asymmetrical  dis- 
tribution of  the  velocity  variations,  with  the  largest  sudden 
changes  in  the  downwind  direction,  makes  flying  safer  upwind 
than  downwind,  there  being  less  dang'er  of  aerodynamic  instability 
due  to  sudden  falls  of  air-speed  below  the  stalling-speed.  This  fact 
presumably  explains  the  often-repeated  observation  that  migrating 
birds  tend  to  turn  into  the  wind  on  reaching  a guiding-line,  irres- 
pective of  their  original  preferred  direction  of  flight. 

(3)  The  rather  unfortunate  term  “migrational  drift”  has  been 

coined  for  a theory  of  bird  behaviour,  which  postulates  that  in 
■certain  conditions — in  particular  when  unable  to  maintain  a pre- 
ferred direction  by  visual  means  — migrating  birds  abandon 
■” orientation”  and  turn  down-wind,  thereby  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum possible  ground-speed.  The  criticism  has  been  advanced 
that  the  birds  can  only  determine  the  wind-direction  visually,  and 
hence  that  the  behaviour  hypothesized  is  impossible,  but  I hope  to 
have  shown  here  that  the  known  properties  of  turbulence  alone 
invalidate  this  argument.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

Cavendish  Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 


GUILLEMOTS  ON  AILSA  CRAIG 

Sirs, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  grant  me  space  to  reply  to  the 
enquiries  of  Professor  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  {antea,  p.  g6)  about 
the  Northern  Guillemot  [Uria  aalge  aalge)  on  Ailsa  Craig.  I regret 
the  delay  in  sending  this  reply ; the  prolonged  and  serious  illness 
of  a professional  colleague  left  me  so  over-burdened  with  work  that 
bird-watching  has  had  to  be  laid  aside  almost  entirely  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  Professor  Meiklejohn’s  letter  was  drawn 
to  my  attention  only  relatively  recently. 

It  is  a pity  that  Professor  Meiklejohn  jumps  to  such  hasty  con- 
clusions. I rarely  attempt  subspecific  identification  In  the  field, 
nor  do  I collect  skins;  the  Northern  Guillemots  on  Ailsa  Craig 
were  identified  by  the  examination  of  live  specimens  in  the  hand. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Northern  Guillemot  in 
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IQ45  when  I found  a dead  bird  at  the  foot  of  the  Ailsa  cliffs  that 
obviously  belonged  to  the  northern  race.  Until  that  time  I had 
no  idea  that  northern  birds  might  be  found  on  Ailsa,  and  during 
the  next  two  years  1 paid  close  attention  to  the  colonies  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  what  proportion  of  northern  birds  was  present. 
There  are  few  colonies  on  Ailsa,  however,  where  one  can  get  close 
enough  to  the  birds  to  make  fine  identification  possible  and  I was 
unable  to  identify  any  northern  birds  to  my  satisfaction. 

In  1948,  however,  there  occurred  the  greatest  oiling  disaster  in 
Ailsa’s  history  (see  Scot  Nat.,  vol.  63,  p.  97;  or  Fisher  and 
Lockley’s  Seabirds,  p.  108),  and  on  23rd  August  vast  numbers  of 
oiled  Guillemots  came  ashore  overnight.  During'  the  next  three 
days  I examined  over  1,100  oiled  birds  on  the  shore.  Some  of 
these  were  so  badly  oiled  as  to  make  subspecific  identification 
impossible,  but  of  the  others  I found  39  birds  belonging  to  the 
northern  race,  and  17  birds  which  I could  not  definitely  assign 
to  either  race.  If  Professor  Meiklejohn  doubts  the  existence  of 
intermediate  forms,  as  he  apparently  does,  he  could  examine 
specimens  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  marked  by  the  late  H.  F. 
Witherby  as  “intermediate  in  character’’.  I cleaned  some  of  the 
birds,  and  for  ten  days  kept  a Razorbill  {Alca  torda),  a Southern 
Guillemot  {U.  a.  albionis)  and  two  Northern  Guillemots  at  my 
cottage  on  Ailsa.  They  became  exceedingly  tame  and  in  a few 
days  would  take  sardines  from  my  hand  without  making  any 
attempt  to  bite.  I often  compared  the  southern  and  a northern 
bird  side  by  side,  when  the  difl'erences  were  most  marked.  One  of 
the  northern  birds  had  a back  nearly  as  dark  as  the  Razorbill. 

In  1950  there  was  another  serious  oiling  and  of  120  Guillemots 
examined  I found  one  northern  bird.  In  1951  large  numbers  of 
Guillemots  were  again  oiled  but  few  came  ashore  where  they  could 
be  examined,  and  apart  from  this  there  has  been  no  oiling  of  any 
significance  on  Ailsa  since  1950.  In  fact,  this  year  (1955)  I saw  no 
oiled  bird  of  any  kind.  In  this  respect,  therefore.  Professor  Meikle- 
john is  correct  when  he  says  that  “Dr.  Gibson’s  hopes  of  complet- 
ing his  investigations  seem  to  have  been  disappointed’’,  and  I 
fervently  hope  that  they  continue  to  remain  disappointed.  I'hc 
results  so  far  give  58  northern  and  “intermediate’’  birds  in 
approx.  1,200,  i.e.  just  under  5%. 

Needless  to  say,  I have  never  at  any  time  expressed  my 
inability  to  distinguish  the  Rock  and  Meadow  Pipits  [Atithiis 
spiuoletta  and  pratensis).  What  I said  [Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  63,  p.  79), 
when  speaking  of  attempts  to  delimit  the  territory  occupied  by 
each  species  on  .Ailsa  Craig,  was  that  identification  was  “not 
easy’’.  Any  man  who  thinks  that  pipit  identification  on  .Ailsa 
Craig  is  easy,  where  much  of  the  identification  must  be  attempted 
at  considerable  distances  and  often  in  hazardous  situations,  is 
merely  deluding  himself.  The  casual  reader  must  think  it  strange 
that  Professor  Meiklejohn  quotes  me  so  carefully  in  one  instance, 
and  then  misquotes  me  so  obviously  a little  later.  J.  .A.  Gihson 
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NOMENCLATURE  AND  “NORTHERN”  CHIFFCHAFFS 

Sirs, — Vaurie  (1954)  accepts  the  validity  of  Phylloscopus 
collybita  fulvescens  (Severtzow)  (1873 — Turkestan)  as  a geo- 
graphical race  differing  from  Ph.  c.  tristis  Blyth  (1843 — Calcutta)  in 
being  less  grey  and  more  greenish  above,  especially  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts.  He  states  that  birds  from  eastern  Iran 
match  a breeding  series  of  fulvescens  from  Orenburg  in  the 
southern  Urals;  and  that  the  Persian  population  “is  cut  off  from 
the  nearest  breeding  populations  of  fulvescens  by  the  Caspian  and 
the  deserts  of  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan,  but  apparently  an  east- 
wards dine  in  the  reduction  of  the  lipochromes  runs  in  northern 
Iran,  as  it  does  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  from  abietinus  through 
fulvescens  to  tristis,  and  has  resulted  in  populations  which  in 
eastern  Iran  are  not  separable  from  fulvescens/' 

If  Ph.  c.  fulvescens  is  accepted  as  a valid  race,  then  a number  of 
specimens  in  the  British,  Royal  Scottish  and  St.  Andrew’s 
University  Museums  will  have  to  be  referred  to  this  form.  When 
compared  with  tristis  from  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  (presumably 
migrants  from  populations  east  of  the  Yenesei)  they  are  seen  to  be 
slightly  greener  on  the  upper-parts,  especially  the  rump  and  tail- 
coverts.  These  birds  include  some  historic  specimens  : for  example, 
the  first  for  the  Forth  area  (Isle  of  May,  i6th  October  1910)  and 
the  first  for  Kirkcudbrightshire  (Little  Ross,  3rd  December  1916), 
are  fulvescens  and  not  tristis  as  previously  acknowledged,  and 
other  county  records  may  also  be  involved. 

The  propriety  of  regarding  fulvescens  as  a constant  form  with  a 
restricted  geographical  distribution  was  questioned  by  Ticehurst 
(1938,  p.  56),  whose  material  comprised  over  500  tristis  from  all 
parts  of  it-s  range.  He  concluded  that  fulvescens  represents  an 
intermediate  population.  As  such,  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  same 
standing  in  nomenclature  as  the  “pure”  terminal  populations  of 
collybita  (of  which  ibericiis  is  perhaps  a synonym — Vaurie,  op. 
cit.)  in  the  south-west,  abietinus  in  the  north-west,  and  tristis  east 
of  the  Urals. 

Recently  Holgersen  (1955)  has  shown  that  the  type-locality  of 
abietinus  cannot  be  Sweden,  as  is  usually  stated,  but  must  be  the 
county  of  Nord-Trondelag  in  Norway,  whence  Nilsson’s  specimens 
came.  Voous  (1955),  after  studying  the  Norwegian  material  of 
Ph.  collybita,  mostly  collected  during  the  autumn  migration,  con- 
cludes: “Probably  collybita  represents  the  south-west  European 
and  abietinus  the  south-east  European  glacial  population.  Collybita 
and  abietinus  together  represent  a rather  uniform  western 
(European)  distributional  unit,  opposed  to  the  considerably  distinct 
eastern  (Siberian)  populations,  with  which  they  are  connected 
through  a zone  of  secondary  intergradation”. 

This  confirms  my  own  view  (1954),  based  on  a study  of  the  Fair 
Isle  and  Isle  of  May  material  and  an  application  of  the  theory  of 
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migrational  drift  to  the  1952  movements,  that  these  variable  inter- 
grades  are  drift-migrants  from  some  part  of  north-east  Europe  or 
western  Asia  rather  than  “pure”  Siberian  tristis.  Further,  these 
two  approaches  to  the  problem  suggest  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  Iran,  no  simple  dine  in  the  reduction  of  the  lipochromes 
exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  range.  The  name  fidvescens, 
given  to  a migrant  from  this  region,  represents  a type  of  individual 
variation  within  this  extensive  hybrid  zone,  and  not  a discrete 
geographical  unit,  and  it  would  be  best  to  follow  Ticehurst  in  re- 
garding this  name  as  a synonym  of  Ph.  c.  tristis. 


Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory. 


Kenneth  Williamson 
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NUTHATCH  ROOSTING  TIMES 

Sirs, — In  her  paper  “Nuthatch  roosting  times  in  relation  to  light 
as  measured  with  a photometer”  (antea.,  pp.  71-74),  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Radford  has  concluded  that  the  time  of  roosting  is  not  affected  by 
light  intensity. 

This  conclusion  is  based,  however,  upon  a consideration  of 
extreme  cases.  A statistical  method  exists  for  dealing  with  the 
whole  set  of  data.  As  Mrs.  Radford  has  given  this  in  full,  I have 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  analysis,  which  involves  the  determina- 
tion of  correlation  coefficients.  For  those  interested  in  the  figures, 
I give  the  statistics  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  but  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  a general  statement  of  the  results. 

The  hypothesis  which  Mrs.  Radford  presumably  wished  to  test 
was  that  the  bird  roosts  later  in  relation  to  sunset  on  light  than  on 
dark  evenings.  If  this  were  so,  we  would  expect  a positive  corre- 
lation between  the  light  value  and  the  number  of  minutes  after 
sunset  that  the  bird  went  to  roost.  In  fact,  I find  a significant 
negative  correlation  (coefficient  1 below).  This  means  that,  on  the 
whole,  low  light  values  were  associated  with  late  roosting  (in  rela- 
tion to  sunset)  and  high  light  values  with  early  roosting. 

I believe  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  superficially  unexpected 
result. 

Firstly,  as  Mrs.  Radford  pointed  out,  roosting  occurred  earlier 
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in  relation  to  sunset  in  some  months  (especially  February  and 
March)  and  these  are  just  the  months  with  the  highest  light  values. 
The  cause  of  this  (probably  longer  feeding  time  with  longer  days) 
may  be  considered  independent  of  daily  light  fluctuations.  To  rule 
out  the  effect  of  a seasonal  factor  of  this  kind,  I have  constructed 
a graph  of  “average  roosting  time”  by  plotting  all  the  roosting 
times  on  squared  paper  and  drawing  a smooth  curve  through  them, 
with  deviations  above  and  below  equated  as  far  as  possible.  Of 
course,  such  a curve  can  only  be  drawn  approximately,  but  “aver- 
age roosting  time”  seems  to  be  a legitimate  concept  and  this  curve 
is  one  way  of  arriving  at  it.  The  shape  of  the  curve  rather  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  sunset  curve  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Radford  in 
her  previous  paper  (antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  167).  It  touches  the  sunset 
curve  around  ist  January  but  is  flatter  on  either  side  at  the  rate 
of  about  15  minutes  per  month. 

Earliness  or  lateness  of  roosting  may  now  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  average  roosting  time  and  calculated,  for  each  day,  by 
the  deviation  from  the  curve.  I have  done  this  for  each  of  the  87 
cases  of  complete  data  given  by  Mrs.  Radford.  The  correlation 
coefficient  now  becomes  effectively  zero  (coefficient  2 below).  Fur- 
thermore, coefficients  (3  below)  calculated  separately  for  each  of 
the  five  months  November  to  March  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
zero.  This  means  that,  on  the  average,  there  was  no  relationship 
between  hour  of  roosting  and  light  intensity. 

However,  a second  factor  must  now  be  considered.  The  light 
intensity  was  measured  daily  at  the  time  of  roosting  and  not  at 
. some  standard  time  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Thus  the  light  values 
given  are  not  comparable  from  day  to  day.  Early  roosting  times 
will  tend  to  be  associated  with  higher  light  values  simply  because 
it  is  normally  lighter  earlier  in  the  evening- — and  vice  versa. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a quantitative  estimate  of  the  effect  this 
may  have  had  in  masking  a positive  correlation.  However,  it  seems 
highly  probable  to  me  that  some  such  positive  correlation  would 
have  been  found  if,  instead  of  light  intensity  at  time  of  roosting, 
a daily  measurement  had  been  made  of  light  value  at,  say,  sunset, 
or,  better  still,  over  a fixed  period  before  sunset  (allowing  for  sea- 
sonal change  in  angle  of  approach  of  sun  to  horizon).  If  so,  it 
would  indicate  after  all  that  roosting  time  is  affected  by  daily 
changes  in  light  value. 

The  statistical  results  are  as  follows : 

(i)  Product-moment  correlation  coefficient  between  deviation  of 
roosting  time  from  sunset  and  logarithm  of  photometer  read- 
ing (the  logarithm  has  been  used  both  because  it  is  indicated 
by  Weber’s  Law,  and  to  normalize  the  frequency  distribution 
of  this  variable) : 

r=  —0.437  (0  = 87);  significantly  less  than  zero  (p  less  than 
.01). 
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(2)  Product-moment  correlation  coeflicient  between  deviation 
from  average  roosting  time  and  logarithm  of  photometer 
reading : 

r= +0.033  (n=87). 

(3)  Rank-order  correlation  coefficients  between  deviation  of  roost- 
ing times  from  average  roosting  time  and  photometer  reading : 

(a)  November  r=  +0.45  (n  = 18) 

(b)  December  r=-t- 0.170  (n  = 2i) 

(c)  January  r =— o.  136  (n  = 14) 

^(d)  February  r= —0.399  (n=i8) 

(e)  March  r= -I-0.131  (n=i6) 

None  of  the  coefficients  in  (2)  or  (3)  differs  significantly  from 
zero  (p  greater  than  .05  for  all).  P.  W.  P.  Brow.n’e 

DEFENCE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  CRESTED  COOT 

Sirs, — Mr.  J.  Lord’s  note  [antea,  p.  176)  on  the  defence  behaviour 
of  a flock  of  Coot  [Fulica  atra)  reminds  me  of  an  opportunistic 
stratagem  simultaneously  employed  by  a party  of  28  Crested 
Coot  [F.  cristata)  when  a Sea  Eagle  [Haliccetiis  vocimer)  skimmed 
over  the  water  they  were  using  in  the  Rondevlei  Bird  Sanctuary, 
Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 

In  the  open  water  of  the  Sanctuary’s  lake  the  Coot,  on  the 
irregular  appearance  of  the  Sea  Eagle,  normally  make  a hurried 
dash  for  either  the  dense  sedge-beds  or  the  grassed  banks,  but  on 
the  occasion  recalled  the  party  was  investigating  an  area  of  veld 
inundated  by  winter  rains,  through  which  ran  the  Sanctuary’s 
8-foot  diamond-mesh  fence.  Flying  low,  the  eagle  appeared  sud- 
denly over  a belt  of  acacia  and,  at  a height  of  10  feet,  made  for 
the  fence  on  which  it  perched.  The  28  dispersed  birds  urgently 
converged  on  the  fence  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and,  head 
to  tail,  huddled  closely  against  the  wire  and  immediately  under  the 
predator!  Even  had  the  eagle  decided  to  attack,  its  size  would 
have  prohibited  it  from  getting  at  any  of  the  birds  bobbing  on 
24  inches  of  water.  After  a few  minutes  the  eagle  flew  ofl',  and 
the  Coot  swam  away  from  their  judiciously-chosen  and  unassail- 
able spot.  Ernest  Middlemiss 
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ACCENTOE,  ALPINE,  photographic 
study  of,  267,  pi.  34-39. 

Accipiter  gentilis,  see  Goshawk. 

atricapillus,  see  Goshawk, 

Eastern  (=  Eastern  American). 

nisus,  see  Sparrowhawk. 

Acroccphalus  agricola,  see  Warbler, 
Paddyfield. 

— ^ — ■ arundinaceus,  see  Warbler, 
Great  Eeed. 

dumetorum,  see  Warbler, 

Blyth’s  Eeed. 

paludicola,  see  Warbler. 

Aquatic. 

palustris,  see  Warbler,  Marsh. 

schoenohaenus,  see  Warbler, 

Sedge. 

Adams,  M.  C.,  Note  on  Sabine’s  Gull 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  83-84;  note 
on  Osprey  in  December  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  279. 

Aegithalos  caudatus,  see  Tit,  Long- 
tailed. 

caudatus,  see  Tit,  Northern 

Long-tailed. 

Agelaius  phocniceus,  see  Blackbird. 
Eed-winged. 

Alauda  arvensis,  see  Skylark. 

Alca  torda,  see  Eazorbill. 

— ^ — . torda,  see  Eazorbill, 

Northern. 

AJeedo  at  this,  see  Kingfisher. 

Alder,  L.  P.,  Note  on  Eichard’s  Pipit 
in  Sussex,  374. 

Alder,  Thomas  H.,  Note  on  Medi- 
terranean Black-headed  Gull  in 
Northumberland,  330. 

Alectoris  rufa,  see  Partridge,  Eed- 
leggcd. 


Alexander,  H.  G.,  Field-notes  on  some 
Asian  leaf-warblers,  293-99, 
349-56 ; note  on  Mediterranean 
Black-headed  Gull  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  547-8. 

Alexander,  W.  B.,  and  Fitter,  E.  S.  E., 
American  land  birds  in  western 
Europe,  1-14. 

Alle  alle,  see  Auk,  Little. 

Almond,  W.  E.,  Note  on  feeding 
habits  of  Starlings,  424;  note  on 
display  of  the  Cattle  Egret, 
453-4. 

Anas  acuta,  see  Pintail. 

— — - americana,  see  Baldpate. 

crecca,  see  Teal. 

formosa,  see  Teal,  Baikal. 

pen  elope,  see  Wigeon. 

platyrhynchos,  see  Mallard. 

querqucdula,  see  Garganey. 

rubripes,  see  Duck.  Black. 

strepera,  see  Gadwall. 

Andrew,  D.  G.,  photograph  of  Siberian 
Thrush,  pi.  7 ; note  on  status  of 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  inland 
in  Scotland,  455-6;  notes  on  the 
display  of  the  Grey  Phalarope, 
546. 

, , Frazer,  G.,  et  al..  Note  on 

Baldpate  in  Lanarkshire.  84-85; 

, , NHder,  J.  A.  and  Hawkes, 

Mary  Siberian  Thrush  on  the 
Tsie  I 'ay,  21-25. 

All!  , alb''  ons,  see  Goose,  White- 
fronteu. 

anser,  see  Goose,  Grey  Lag. 

arvensis  arvensis.  see  Goose, 

Bean. 
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Anser brack]/ rhynchus,  see 

Goose,  Pink-footed. 

erythropus,  see  Goose,  Lesser 

White-fronted. 

hyperboreus,  see  Goose,  Snow. 

Anthus  campestris,  see  Pipit,  Tawny. 

cervinus,  see  Pipit,  Red-throateL 

gustavi,  see  Pipit,  Pechora. 

pratensis,  see  Pipit,  Meadow. 

richardi,  see  Pipit,  Richard’s. 

spinoletta  petrosus,  see  Pipit, 

Rock. 

rubescens,  see  Pipit, 

American  Water. 

trivialis,  see  Pipit,  Tree. 

Apus  apus,  see  Swift. 

melba,  see  Swift,  Alpine. 

Aquila  chrysaetos,  see  Eagle,  Golden. 

clanga,  see  Eagle,  Spotted. 

Ardea  cinerea,  see  Heron. 

purpurea,  see  Heron,  Purple. 

Ardeola  ibis,  see  Egret,  Cattle. 

ralloides,  see  Heron,  Squacco. 

Arenaria  interpres,  see  Turnstone. 
Armitage,  John,  photographs  of  Mar- 
mora’s Warbler,  pi.  41-44. 
Armstrong,  Edward  A.,  Note  on  nest- 
building by  immature  Flamin- 
goes, 321. 

Arnold,  E.  L.,  Note  on  Little  Ringed 
Plover  breeding  in  Cheshire,  176. 
Arnold,  M.  A.,  Note  on  bat  as  the  prey 
of  a Carrion  Crow,  91. 

Ash,  J.  S.,  Note  on  Pied  Wheatear 
in  Dorset,  130-2;  note  on  grass 
in  stomachs  of  Kestrel  and  Little 
Owl,  327. 

, , see  Bull,  A.  .T. 

, , see  Owen,  D.  F. 

Asia  flamrneus,  see  Owl,  Short-eared. 

otus,  see  Owl,  Long-eared. 

Athene  noctna,  see  Owl,  Little. 

AUK.  LITTLE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  271;  nos.  ringed 
and  recovered  1954,  466. 

AUKS,  see  also  Guillemot,  Puffin, 
Razorbill. 

Axell,  H.  E.,  Note  on  unusual  nesting- 
site  of  Moorhen,  86-7 ; note  on  the 
“Dungeness”  ringing  pliers,  229; 
note  on  Gull-billed  Tern  in  Kent, 
511-12. 

Aythya  collaris,  see  Duck,  Ring- 
necked. 

ferina,  see  Pochard. 

futigiila,  see  Duck,  Tufted. 

marila,  see  Scaup. 

nyroca,  see  Duck,  Ferruginous. 

Bagnall-Oakeley,  R.  P..  Note  on 
Short-toed  Larks  in  Norfolk. 
36-38,  pi.  6;  note  on  display  of 


Snipe,  279-80;  photographs  of 
White-winged  Black  and  Black 
Terns,  pi.  55;  photograph  of  Grey 
Plover,  pi.  66. 

Baillie,  R.  H.,  Note  on  Kentish 
Plover  in  Cardiganshire,  415. 

BALDPATE,  in  Dublin,  84;  in 
Lanarkshire,  84-85. 

Baldridge,  Alan,  Note  on  Red-breasted 
Mergansers  breeding  in  Angle- 
sey, 136. 

BEE-EATER,  breeding  in  Soviet 
Union,  224;  in  Essex,  332. 

Bell,  Nancy,  see  Greenwell,  Carol. 

Bergstrom,  E.  Alexander,  Letter  on 
American  land  birds  in  western 
Europe,  237-8. 

Betts,  Monica  M.,  The  behaviour  of 
a pair  of  Great  Tits  at  the  nest, 
77-82. 

Bilby,  H.  A.,  Letter  on  sight 
recoveries  of  marked  S'wallows, 
516. 

BITTERN,  numbers  in  Soviet  Union, 
276;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, AMERICAN,  status  in  Europe, 

2-4. 

, LITTLE,  breeding  in  Soviet 

Union,  276. 

BLACKBIRD,  rearing  four  broods  in 
same  nest,  93-94;  winter  nesting 
of,  1953-4,  122-5 ; migration  in 
Suffolk,  143 ; immigration  of, 
1954 : request  for  information, 

144;  taking  frog,  185;  song-posts 
used  by,  211-15;  ProfocaUiphora 
and  other  parasites  in  nests  of, 
226 ; migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  429,  436-40;  imita- 
tive behaviour  of  juvenile,  458; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 

recovery  of  ringed,  492-3. 

, RED-WINGED,  status  in 

Europe,  12. 

, RUSTY,  status  in  Europe,  13. 

BLACKCAP,  wintering  in  Worcester- 
shire, 372-3;  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  436,  439; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  165. 

BLUETAIL,  RED-FLANKED,  dis- 
tribution in  Soviet  Union,  509. 

BLUETHROAT,  at  Fair  Isle,  430. 
432-5,  437,  439;  numbers  riimed 
1954,  466 : on  Great  Saltee.  532. 

, RED-SPOTTED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union.  510. 

, WHITE-SPOTTED,  in  Norfolk, 

430;  distribution  in  Soviet  Union. 
510. 

BOBOIJNK,  status  in  Euroj)e.  12. 

BOB-WHITE,  status  in  Europe,  6. 
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Bombycilla  cedrorum,  see  Waxwing, 
Cedar. 

garruJus,  see  Waxwing. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus,  see  Bittern, 
American. 

stellaris,  see  Bittern. 

Boyd,  A.  W.,  Note  on  Baird’s  Sand- 
piper in  Cheshire,  417-8. 

Boyd,  Hugh,  see  Scott,  Peter. 

Boyd,  J.  Morton,  Note  on  Golden 
Eagle  at  St.  Kilda,  454. 

Boyle,  Geoffrey  L.,  Note  on  Nuthatch 
burying  a nut,  283;  note  on 
behaviour  of  Lapwing  after  eggs 
had  been  crushed,  414. 

BE  AMBLING,  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  440;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  -idO; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  498. 

Branta  bernicla,  see  Goose,  Brent. 

canadensis,  see  Goose,  Canada. 

Icucopsis,  see  Goose,  Barnacle. 

ruficoUis,  see  Goose,  Eed- 

breasted. 

BEEEDING:  Montagu’s  Harrier, 

277-9;  Lapwing,  415;  Nightjar, 
261-6;  Swift,  193-203;  Book, 
97-105;  Great  Tit,  49-58,  77-82; 
Whinchat,  421-2;  Whitethroat, 
254-60;  Grey  Wagtail,  286; 
Scarlet  Grosbeak,  448;  House 
Sparrow,  287. 

; NESTS:  Black-throated  Diver, 

276,  pi.  4;  Moorhen,  86-7;  Com- 
mon Sandpiper,  416-7 ; Herring 
Gull,  88-89,  418;  Skylark,  126; 
Sand  Martin,  179;  Blackbird, 
93-4,  124-5;  Song  Thrush,  125-6; 
Eedstart,  185;  Nightingale,  549; 
Robin,  126;  Dunnock,  126;  Grey 
Wagtail,  287;  Starling,  126; 
House  Sparrow,  126;  Tree  Spar- 
row, 189. 

: EGGS:  Curlew,  455. 

: FLEDGING:  Raven,  172-5. 

Bright,  Geo.,  Note  on  Buzzard  killing 
Tufted  Duck,  326. 

Brown,  G.  ,T.,  Note  on  Crane  in  York- 
shire, 87. 

Browne,  P.  W.  P.,  Note  on  Asiatic 
Golden  Plovers  in  Arabia,  230-2; 
note  on  aberrant  rump  pattern 
in  Ruff,  329;  letter  on  identifi- 
cation of  Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
at  Aden,  375-6;  note  on  Richard’s 
Pipit  in  Co.  Wexford,  423-4 ; 
letter  on  Nuthatch  roosting  times, 
562-4. 

Brownsey,  B.  W..  and  Peakall,  D.  B., 
Note  on  Jackdaw  roost  continu- 


ing throughout  breeding  season, 
371. 

Bilbo  bubo,  see  Owl,  Eagle. 

Bucephala  clangula,  see  Goldeneye. 

Buchan-Hepburn,  John,  Note  on 
Cuckoo  in  Surrey  in  February, 
512. 

Bull,  A.  J.,  and  Ash,  J.  S.,  Note  on 
Melodious  Warbler  in  Dorset, 
284. 

Bull,  Arthur,  Note  on  probable  Black 
Kite  in  Dorset,  85-86. 

BULLFINCH,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  448;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, SIBERIAN,  not  accepted  as 

British  bird,  448. 

Bundy,  Graham,  and  Kinsey,  Gerald, 
Further  notes  on  the  feeding  of 
Redshank  and  Spotted  Red- 
shank, 233-4. 

BUNTING,  CIRL,  status  in  Soviet 
Union,  450;  numbers  ringed, 
1954,  466. 

, COEN,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  449;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, EAST  SIBERIAN  MEADOW, 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  450. 

, LAPLAND,  at  Fair  Isle,  429, 

435-6,  439;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  450;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466;  migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  531-2. 

, LARGE-BILLED  REED, 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  450. 

, LITTLE,  migration  at  E. 

Coast  Observatories,  438-9; 
breeding  behaviour  in  Soviet 
Union,  450;  in  Lincolnshire, 
515-6. 

, ORTOLAN,  at  Cley,  430,  437; 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
450;  on  Lundy,  532. 

. PAINTED,  status  in  Europe. 

13. 

, PINE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  449. 

, RED-HEADED,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  449;  on  Skokholm, 
532. 

, REED,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

466. 

, RUSTIC,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  450. 

, SNOW,  in  N.  Atlantic.  209; 

migration  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 436 ; numbers  ringed  1954, 
466. 

, YELLOW,  see  Yellowhammer. 

, YELLOW-BREASTED,  breed- 
ing in  Soviet  Union,  450. 
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Burhinus  ocdicnemus,  see  Curlew, 
Stone. 

Bush,  C.  W.,  see  Rhodes,  L.  J. 

BUSTARD,  EASTERN  LITTLE, 
distribution  and  breeding 
behaviour  in  Soviet  Union,  270. 

, GREAT,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  271. 

, HOUBARA,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  270. 

Buteo  buteo,  see  Buzzard. 

jamaicensis,  see  Hawk,  Red- 
tailed. 

lineatus,  see  Hawk,  Red- 
shouldered. 

Butler,  R.  E.,  see  South,  S.  R. 

Butlin,  Sybil  M.,  Note  on  peculiar 
behaviour  of  Green  Sandpiper, 
544. 

Butterfield,  Alec,  and  Williamson, 
Kenneth,  The  passage  of  Black 
Terns  through  Britain  in  autumn 
1954,  300-7. 

BUZZARD,  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
(30;  killing  Tufted  Duck,  326; 
following  plough,  412-4;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  464;  recovery  of 
ringed,  478. 

Cadman,  W.  A.,  Note  on  Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose  in  Cardigan- 
shire, 325. 

CalandreUa  brachydactyla,  see  Lark, 
Short-toed. 

Cakarius  lapponicus,  see  Bunting, 
Lapland. 

Calidris  acuminata,  see  Sandpiper, 
Sharp-tailed. 

alpinn,  see  Dunlin. 

bairdii,  see  Sandpiper,  Baird’s. 

canutus,  see  Knot. 

^ fuscicollis,  see  Sandpiper, 

White-rumped. 

maritima,  see  Sandpiper,  Purple. 

rnauri,  see  Sandpiper,  Western. 

melanotos,  see  Sandpiper, 

Pectoral. 

rninuta,  see  Stint,  Little. 

temminckii,  see  Stint,  Tem- 

minck’s. 

tcnuirostris,  see  Knot,  Great. 

testacea,  see  Sandpiper,  Curlew. 

Campbell,  Bruce,  Note  on  Little 

Ringed  Plover  breeding  in 
Oxfordshire,  176-7;  letter  on 

Siskins  and  Twites  in  N.  Wales, 
191. 

Campbell,  Maurice,  Birds  seen  during 
a crossing  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
16th-23rd  October,  19.54,  208-10. 

Capella  gallinago,  see  Snipe. 


CAPERCAILLIE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  405. 

Caprimulgus  europaeus,  see  Nightjar. 
Carduelis  cannabina,  see  Linnet. 

carduelis,  see  Goldfinch. 

jiammea  cabaret,  see  Redpoll, 

Lesser. 

jiammea,  see  Redpoll, 

Mealy. 

roslrata,  see  Redpoll, 

Greenland. 

flavirostris,  see  Twite. 

spiuus,  see  Siskin. 

Carpodacus  crythrinus,  see  Grosbeak, 
Scarlet. 

Carter,  Michael  J.,  Edwards,  Keith 
D.,  and  Quinn,  Tony,  Letter  on 
sight  recoveries  of  marked  Swifts, 

. 336. 

CATBIRD,  status  in  Europe,  9. 
Ccrthia  familians,  see  Treecreeper. 

familiaris,  see  Treecreeper, 

Northern. 

Chadwick,  P.  J.,  Note  on  Herring 
Gulls  breeding  on  inland  cliffs 
in  Gloucestershire,  418. 

, , and  King,  Bernard,  Note 

on  large  autumn  gathering  of 
Black  Terns  inland  in  Somerset, 
178. 

Chaetura  caiidacuta,  see  Swift, 
Needle-tailed. 

CHAFFINCH,  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143 ; song-posts  used  by,  211-15 ; 
migration  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 429,  437-40;  status  in 
Soviet  Union,  449;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 
ringed,  498;  migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  526-8. 
Charadrius  alexandrinus,  see  Plover. 
Kentish. 

apricarius,  see  Plover,  Golden. 

asiatiens,  see  Plover,  Caspian. 

— — - dnminirus  fulvus,  see  Plover, 
Asiatic  Golden. 

diibius,  see  Plover,  Little 

Ringed. 

hiaticula,  see  Plover,  Ringed. 

semipalmatus,  see  Plover, 

Semi-palmated  Ringed. 

morinellus,  see  Dotterel. 

squatarola.  see  Plover,  Grey. 

Chettleburgh,  M.  R.,  Further  notes 
on  the.  recovery  of  acorns  by 
.lays,  183-4. 

Chettnsia  gregaria,  see  Plover. 
Sociable. 

CHICKEN,  PRAIRIE,  status  in 
Europe,  6. 
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CHIFFCHAFF,  song-posts  used  by, 
213;  field-characters,  349;  migra- 
tion at  B.  Coast  Observatories, 
439;  numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
506;  migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  524-6;  nomen- 
clature of  races,  561-2. 

Chislett,  Ealph,  Stilt  Sandpip(>r  in 
Yorkshire;  a new  British  bird, 
18-20. 

Chlamijdotis  undulata  macqucenii, 
see  Bustard,  Houbara. 

Chlidonias  hybrida,  see  Tern, 
Whiskered. 

leucopterus,  see  Tern,  White- 
winged Black. 

niger,  see  Tern,  Black. 

Chloris  chloris,  see  Greenfinch. 

Chordeilcs  minor,  see  Nighthawk. 

CHOUGH,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465. 

Ciconia  ciconia,  see  Stork,  White. 

nigra,  see  Stork,  Black. 

Cinclus  cinclus,  see  Dipper. 

cinclus,  see  Dipper,  Black- 

bellied. 

Circus  aeruginosas,  see  Harrier, 
Marsh. 

cyaneas,  see  Harrier,  Hen. 

macrourus,  see  Harrier,  Pallid. 

pygargus,  see  Harrier,  Mon- 
tagu’s. 

Clangula  hyemalis,  see  Duck,  Long- 
tailed. 

Coccothraustes  coccothraustes,  see 
Hawfinch. 

Coccyzus  americanus,  see  Cuckoo, 
Yellow-billed. 

erythrophfhalnms,  see  Cuckoo, 

Black-billed. 

Cohen,  Edwin,  Note  on  wing- 
measurements  of  Blue  Tits, 
371-2;  note  on  Osprey  in  Hamp- 
shire, 454. 

Colaptes  auratus,  see  Flicker. 

Colinus  virginianus.  see  Bob-white. 

Columba  livia,  see  Dove.  Eock. 

oenas,  see  Dove,  Stock. 

palumbus,  see  Woodpigeon. 

Conder,  P.  ,T.,  Note  on  Medi- 
terranean Black-headed  Gull  in 
Suffolk,  418. 

Congreve,  W.  M.,  Note  on  unusually 
sited  Nightingale’s  nest,  549. 

Cooper,  M.  E.,  Note  on  Spotted  Fly- 
catchers eating  berries,  286. 

Cooper,  E.,  Note  on  unusually 
exposed  Sand  Martin’s  nest,  179. 

COOT,  flight  at  high  altitudes,  60; 
defence  behaviour  of,  176;  large 
numbers  in  winter  in  Soviet 
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Union,  347 ; numbers  ringed, 
1954,  464 ; recovery  of  ringed, 
480. 

Coracias  garrulus,  see  Eoller. 

COEMOEANT,  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes, 60;  numbers  ringed,  1954, 
464 ; recovery  of  ringed,  470. 

, SOUTHEEN,  incubation  period 

of,  222. 

COENCEAKE,  attracted  by  human 
calling,  137-8;  distribution  m 
Soviet  Union,  348;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 

Cornwallis,  E.  K.,  Letter  on  heavy 
immigration  of  Blackbirds  and 
other  thrushes,  144;  the  pattern 
of  migration  in  1954  at  the 
East  Coast  bird  observatories, 
429-446. 

Corvus  corax,  see  Eaven. 

cornix,  see  Crow,  Hooded. 

corone,  see  Crow,  Carrion. 

frugilegus,  see  Eook. 

m-onedula,  see  Jackdaw. 

Coturnix  coturnix,  see  Quail. 

Cowdy,  Susan,  Note  on  threat 
display  of  Green  Woodpecker, 
234. 

Cox,  E.  A.  F.,  Note  on  Eichard’s 
Pipit  in  Norfolk,  187-8. 

CEAKE,  BAILLON’S,  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  348. 

, LITTLE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  348. 

, SPOTTED,  distribution  and 

breeding  behaviour  in  Soviet 
Union,  348. 

CEAKES,  see  also  Corncrake. 

CEANE,  in  Yorkshire,  87 ; distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  270. 

Crawford,  J.  Ealston,  Note  on  Little 
Egret  in  Perthshire,  127. 

Crees,  G..  Note  on  Dark-breasted 
Barn  Owl  in  Norfolk,  178-9. 

Crex  crex,  see  Corncrake. 

Crocethia  alba,  see  Sanderling. 

Crosby,  M.  D.,  Note  on  behaviour  of 
Common  Sandpiper  nesting  on 
the  shore,  416. 

CEOSSBILL,  status  and  migration 
in  Sweden,  425-8;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  449. 

, AMEEICAN  WHITE- 

WINGED.  status  in  Europe,  13. 

. PAEEOT,  in  Northumber- 
land. 135. 

, TWO-BAEEED.  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  449. 

CEOW.  CAEEION,  “anting”  be- 
haviour, 48;  killing  bat,  91; 
taking  fish  from  water,  91; 
recovering  hidden  food,  181-3; 
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migration  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 439;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  465 ; reaction  to  model 

scorpion,  556. 

CEOW,  HOODED,  attacking  Black- 
headed Gull,  332;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 

CEOWS,  see  also  Chough,  Jackdaw, 
Jay,  Magpie,  Nutcracker,  Eaven, 
Eook. 

Crowe,  E W.,  Parental  care  in  the 
Whitethroat,  254-60. 

Cruickshank,  Allan  D.,  photograph  of 
Wilson’s  Phalarope,  pi.  2 ; of 
Eoyal  Tern,  pi.  13-14;  of  Yellow- 
shank,  pi.  21-22;  of  Myrtle 
Warbler,  pi.  30;  of  Hudsonian 
Whimbrel,  pi.  53. 

CUCKOO,  song-posts  used  by,  213; 
migration  in  Soviet  Union,  224; 
eating  whole  clutch  of  eggs, 
456 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  464 ; 
in  Pembrokeshire  in  December, 
512;  in  Surrey  in  February,  512. 

, BLACK-BILLED,  status  in 

Europe,  Y. 

, YELLOW-BILLED,  status  in 

Europe,  7. 

Cuculus  ca?2orus,  see  Cuckoo. 

Cudworth,  John,  drawing  of  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  pi.  32. 

CUELEW,  aggressive  display  of 
young,  280-1 ; races  of,  in  Soviet 
Union,  318;  cyanistic  egg  of, 
455;  numbers  ringed,  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  482 ; breeding 
in  Co.  Armagh,  544;  flying  at 
4,500  feet,  544. 

, SLENDEE-BILLED,  in 

Soviet  Union,  318. 

, STONE,  distribution  of  races 

in  Soviet  Union,  313;  numbers 
ringed,  1954,  464. 

Cutliffe,  A.  S.,  Further  notes  on  the 
Swift,  1944-1954,  193-203. 

Cygnus  bewickii,  see  Swan,  Bewick’s. 

cygnus,  see  Swan,  Whooper. 

olor,  see  Swan,  Mute. 

Dare,  P.  J.,  see  Goodfellow,  P.  F. 

Daukes,  A.  H.,  Note  on  Little  Egret 
in  Norfolk,  321. 

Davis,  H.  H.,  Note  on  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls  wintering  in  ex- 
ceptional numbers  in  Somerset. 
368-70. 

Davis,  Peter,  Note  on  Scops  Owl  at 
Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire,  370-1 ; 
note  on  Icterine  Warhler  on 
Skokholm,  550. 

, and  Weaving,  John, 

Movements  of  certain  species  at 
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the  Irish  Sea  Bird  Observatories 
in  1954,  523-32. 

Davis,  T.  A.  W.,  Note  on  Buzzards 
following  the  plough,  413. 

Deane,  C.  Douglas,  Note  on  Curlews 
at  4,500  feet,  544. 

Delichon  urbica,  see  Martin  House. 

Dendrocopus  major,  see  Woodpecker, 
Great  Spotted. 

minor,  see  Woodpecker,  Lesser 

Spotted. 

pubescens,  see  Woodpecker, 

Downy. 

villosus,  see  Woodpecker, 

Hairy. 

Dcndroica  coronata,  see  Warbler. 
Myrtle. 

petechia,  see  Warbler,  Yellow. 

^ — virens,  see  Warbler,  Black- 
throated  Green. 

des  Forges,  G.,  photograph  of  Y''ellow- 
legs,  pi.  11. 

Dickens,  E.  F.,  The  passage  of 
Black  Terns  in  spring  1954,  148- 
169. 

DIPPEE,  display-flight  of,  184; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465. 

, BLACK-BELLIED,  in  Kent, 

420;  at  Fair  Isle,  429;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  510. 

DISPLAY:  Cattle  Egret,  4.53-4; 

Snipe,  279-80;  Curlew,  280-1; 
Spotted  Eedshank,  34-5;  Grey 
Phalarope,  546;  Wood  Sandpiper, 
33-4;  Nightjar,  282;  Kingfisher, 
35-6;  Green  Woodpecker,  231; 
Dipper,  184;  Nightingale,  422. 

DISTEIBUTION  ; new  British 
birds : Eoyal  Tern,  116-7 ; Black 
Duck,  341;  Eing-necked  Duck, 
377-8;  Stilt  Sandpiper.  18-20; 
Wilson’s  Phalarope,  15-17 ; Siber- 
ian Thrush,  21-25 : Myrtle 

Warbler,  203-7;  Yellowthroat. 
145-7 ; Yellow-headed  Wagtail, 
26-29. 

DIVEE.  BLACK  - THEOATED, 
migration,  in  Soviet  Union, 
272;  unusual  nest  of.  276.  pi.  40. 

, GEEAT  NOETHEEN,  in 

Soviet  Union,  272. 

, EED-THEOATED.  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union.  272. 

, WHITE-BILLED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  272;  behaviour 
in  captivity,  501-504,  pi.  61-64. 

Dixon,  Hugh,  Ijetter  on  the  Ijeicester- 
ahire  record  of  a Wilson’s 
Phalarope,  190-1. 

DoUchonyx  oryzivorus,  see  Bobolink. 

Doncaster,  C.  C..  photographs  of 

' Hoopoe,  pi.  47-51. 
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Donovan,  J.  W.,  Note  on  calling  up 
a Corncrake,  137-8;  note  on 
Goshawk  in  Middlesex,  641-2. 

DOTTEREL,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  314;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

Doughty,  W.  C„  Note  on  Pomarine 
Skua  in  Essex  (London  area), 
367-8;  photographs  of  Pomarine 
Skua,  pi.  52. 

DOVE,  EASTERN  RUEOUS 
TURTLE,  food  of,  269. 

, MOURNING,  in  N.  Atlantic, 

208. 

, ROCK,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  268;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, STOCK,  decrease  of,  in  Soviet 

Union,  269;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
488. 

, TURTLE,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
488. 

DOVES,  see  also  Woodpigeon. 

DO  WITCHER,  in  Norfolk,  138; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
317 ; at  Scolt  Head,  438. 

DUCK,  BLACK,  in  Co.  Kilkenny, 
341;  distribution  of,  342;  photo- 
graphs of,  pi.  45-46. 

, FERRUGINOUS,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  408. 

, LONG-TAILED,  numbers  in 

Soviet  Union,  410. 

, RING-NECKED,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 377-8. 

, SHELD,  see  Shelduck. 

, TUFTED,  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes, 60;  Black-headed  Gull 
taking  food  from,  177 ; killed  by 
Buzzard,  326 ; numbers  in  Soviet 
Union,  409;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
477. 

DUCKS,  see  also  Eider,  Gadwall, 
Garganey,  Goldeneye,  Mallard, 
Merganser,  Pintail,  Pochard, 
Scaup,  Scoter,  Shelduck,  Shov- 
eler.  Smew.  Teal,  Wigeon. 

Dumetella  carolinensis,  see  Catbird. 

DUNLIN,  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
60;  distribution  of  races  in  Soviet 
Union,  315;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
483. 

DUNNOCK,  winter  nesting  of  1953- 
54,  122,  126;  growths  on 

eyes  and  feet,  186-7 ; song-posts 
used  by,  211-15;  Protocalliphora 


in  nests  of,  226;  whole  clutch 
eaten  by  Cuckoo,  456;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465. 

DUNNOCK,  CONTINENTAL,  at 
Cley,  430,  439. 

EAGLE,  BALD,  status  in  Europe, 
5 ; migration,  237. 

, GOLDEN,  at  St.  Kilda,  454; 

numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, SPOTTED,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  223. 

, WHITE-TAILED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  223. 

Eccles,  Lawrence,  Note  on  Wbinchats 
choosing  nest-site,  421-2. 
Ectopistes  migratorius,  see  Pigeon, 
Passenger. 

Edwards,  George  R.,  Note  on  excres- 
cences about  the  eyes  and  on  the 
legs  and  feet  of  Dunnocks,  186-7. 
EGRET,  CATTLE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  275;  display,  453-4. 

, LITTLE,  in  Perthshire,  127 ; 

in  Shetland,  127-8;  in  Sutherland, 
128;  numbers  in  Soviet  Union, 
275;  in  Cornwall,  319;  in 
Gloucestershire,  320;  in  Norfolk, 
320;  in  Pembrokeshire,  320;  in 
Outer  Hebrides,  411;  in  Scillv 
Isles,  411. 

Egretta  alha,  see  Heron,  Great 
White. 

garzetta,  see  Egret,  Little. 

EIDER,  numbers  in  Soviet  Union, 
409;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464. 

, KING,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  409. 

, STELLER'S,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  409. 

Elanoides  forficatus,  see  Kite, 
Swallow-tailed. 

Ellis,  John  C.  S.,  Letter  on  Siskins 
in  N.  Wales,  191-2. 

Emheriza  aureola,  see  Bunting, 
Yellow-breasted. 

— ^ — hruniceps,  see  Bunt/ing,  Red- 
headed. 

calandra,  see  Bunting,  Corn. 

cioides  castaneiceps,  see  Bunt- 
ing, East  Siberian  Meadow. 

cirlus,  see  Bunting,  Cirl. 

— ■ — citrinella,  see  Yellowbammer. 

hortulana,  see  Bunting,  Ortolan. 

leucocephala,  see  Bunting,  Pine. 

pusilla,  see  Bunting,  Little. 

rusiica,  see  Bunting,  Rustic. 

schoenichis,  see  Buntinsr,  Reed. 

intermedia,  see  Bunting, 

Large-billed  Reed. 

England,  M.  D.,  Note  on  unusual 
nest  of  Black-throated  Diver,  276. 
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Ennion,  E.  A.  E.,  Note  on  Einged 
Plover  with  apparently  congeni- 
tal deformity,  87-88;  note  on 
Northern  Treecreepers  in  North- 
umberland, 92-93;  note  on  associ- 
ation of  Barred  Warhler  and 
Eed-backed  Shrike  on  passage, 
185-6;  note  on  unusual  injuries 
in  Lapwing,  189. 

Eremophila  alpestris  flava,  see  Lara, 
Shore. 

Erithaciis  rubecula,  see  Eobin. 

rubecula,  see  Eobin, 

Continental. 

Euphagus  carolinus,  see  Blackbird, 
Eusty. 

Falco  columbarius  aesalon,  see 
Merlin. 

columbarius,  see  Hawk, 

Eastern  Pigeon. 

• — ^ — - naumanni,  see  Kestrel,  Lesser. 

peregrinus,  see  Peregrine. 

auafum,  see  Peregrine, 

American. 

— rusticolus,  see  Falcon,  Gyr. 

— ^ — sparvcrius,  see  Sparrowhawk, 

American. 

subbuteo,  see  Hobby. 

tiiiniuiculus,  see  Kestrel. 

vespertinus,  see  Falcon,  Eed- 

footed. 

FALCON,  GYE,  incubation  by  male, 

222. 

, PEEEGEINE,  see  Peregrine. 

, EED-FOOTED,  ^breeding 

behaviour  in  Soviet  Union,  222; 
at  Fair  Isle,  542-3. 

FALCONS,  see  also  Hobby,  Kestrel, 
Merlin. 

Farren,  D.,  Note  on  Squacco  Heron 
in  Cambridgeshire,  129. 

, , and  Wallace,  D.  I.  M., 

Note  on  Eutls  wintering  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 367. 

Fenton,  J.  Keith,  Note  on  Bull- 
breasted  Sandpiper  in  York- 
shire, 328. 

Ferguson-Lees,  I.  J.,  Some  photo- 
graphic studies  of  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  and  Stilt  Sandpiper, 
31-33;  photographic  studies  of 
some  less  familiar  birds:  LXIIT. 
Sabine’s  Gull,  75-76;  LXIV. 
Alpine  Accentor,  267 ; LXV. 
Marmora’s  Warbler.  312;  LXVI. 
Hoopoe.  356-7;  LXVIT.  Greenish 
Warbler,  499-500;  LXVITI.  Grey 
Plover,  538;  some  photographic 
studies  of  the  Eoyal  Tern, 
118-9;  of  the  Y'^ellowtbroat. 


170-1;  of  the  Alyrtle  Warbler, 
216-7 ; note  on  early  Eedstarts 
in  S.  England  in  March  1955, 
283-4. 

Ferguson-Lees,  I.  J.,  see  Williamson, 
Kenneth. 

Ferrier,  Judith  M.,  Note  on  Wheatear 
in  Norfolk  in  January,  130. 

FIELD-CHAEACTEES:  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper,  375-6;  Asian  leaf 
warblers,  293-9,  349-56 ; Gold- 

crest,  423;  Yellow-headed  Wag- 
tail, 360-1. 

FIELDF.\EE,  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143,  migration  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 429,  437-40;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  490;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  509;  migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories.  527-8. 

FIEECEEST,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  506. 

Fisher,  James,  photographs  of  Eoyal 
Tern,  pi.  16-18. 

Fitter,  E.  S.  E.,  see  Alexander,  W.B. 

FLAMINGO,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  273;  nest-building  by 
immature,  321. 

Flanighan,  Mark,  Note  on  Gannet 
with  deformed  mandible,  229-30. 

FLICKEE,  status  in  Europe,  8. 

Flower,  W.  U.,  Weir,  Tom,  and 
Scott,  Douglas,  Note  on  Pine 
Grosbeak  on  the  Isle  of  May, 
133-4,  pi.  19-20. 

FLYCATCHEE,  BEOWN,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  505-6. 

, PIED,  migration  at  E.  Coast 

Observatories,  430,  432-3,  435-7 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  494;  breeding 
in  Soviet  Union,  506;  migration 
at  Irish  Sea  Observatories,  527, 
529-31. 

— — , EED-BEEASTEiD,  migration 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  438, 
444;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
506 ; migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  531. 

, SPOTTED,  Protocalliphora  in 

nests  of,  226;  food,  286;  numbers 
ringed  1954.  465;  recovery  of 
ringed,  491;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  505. 

FOOD:  Buzzard,  412-4;  Kestnd,  327; 
Black-beaded  Gull,  331:  Eastern 
Eufous  Turtle  Dove,  269;  Tuttle 
Owl,  327;  Carrion  Crow,  91. 
181-3;  Magpie,  283;  Jay,  181-5; 
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Blackbird,  185;  Eobin,  459; 
Whitethroat,  423;  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher, 286;  Goldcrest,  286; 
Grey  Wagtail,  188. 

Forster,  G.  H.,  Thermal  air  currents 
and  their  use  in  bird-flight, 
241-53. 

Foster,  Henry,  Note  on  Snipe 
drumming  regularly  in  November, 
177. 

Franck,  Dierk,  Note  on  Hooded 
Crows  attacking  Black-headed 
Gulls,  332-3. 

Frankum,  E.  G.,  Note  on  nesting 
material  carried  by  both  of  a 
pair  of  Eobins,  235. 

Fratercula  arctica,  see  PufSn. 

Fringilla  coelebs,  see  Chaffinch. 

— ^ — 7iiontif  ring  ilia,  see  Brambling. 

FuUca  atra,  see  Coot. 

FULMAE,  in  N.  Atlantic,  208-10; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
273;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  468-9. 

Fulmarus  glacialis,  see  Fulmar. 

GADWALL,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  408;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

Galerida  cristata,  see  Lark,  Crested. 

Gallinuia  chJoropus,  see  Moorhen. 

GANNET,  flying  at  high  altitudes, 
60;  in  N.  Atlantic,  209-10;  in 
Soviet  Union,  222 ; deformed  bill 
of,  229-30;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
464;  recovery  of  ringed,  469-70. 

GAEGAN'EY,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  408;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466;  recovery  of  ringed,  466,  475. 

Garrulus  glandarius,  see  Jay. 

Gavia  adamsii,  see  Diver,  White- 
billed. 

• arctica,  see  Diver,  Black- 

throated. 

immer,  see  Diver,  Great 

Northern. 

■ — ^ — ■ steUata,  see  Diver,  Eed- 
throated. 

Gelochelidon  nilotica,  see  Tern,  Gull- 
billed. 

Geothlypis  trichas,  see  Yellowthroat. 

Gibb.  John.  Feeding  rates  of  Great 
Tits,  51-58. 

Gibson,  J A..  Letter  on  Guillemots 
on  Ailsa  Craig,  5.59-60. 

Gillham,  E.  H..  Note  on  Eed-crested 
Pochard  drakes  bringing  food  to 
their  mates,  322;  note  on  voice 
of  a fledgling  Eobin,  549-50. 

Gillmor,  Eobert.  Note  on  breeding 
behaviour  bv  House  Sparrows  in 
December,  287. 


Glareola  nordmanni,  see  Pratincole, 
Black-winged. 

pratincola,  see  Pratincole. 

GODWIT,  BAE-TAILED,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  318; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, BLACK-TAILED,  large 

numbers  in  Hampshire,  281 ; dis- 
tribution in  Soviet  Union,  318; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 

t/YTlPH  ^^0 

, SNIPE-BILLED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  317. 

GOLDCEEST,  unusual  roosting-site 
of,  285-6;  food,  286;  field- 
characters,  423;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  436; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  506. 

GOLDENEYE,  status  in  Soviet 
Union,  410;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

GOLDFINCH,  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  429-30; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466 ; 

migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 527. 

, AMEEICAN,  status  in  Europe, 

13. 

Goodfellow,  P.  F.  and  Dare,  P.  J., 
Note  on  two  Kingfishers  display- 
ing, 35-36. 

Goodwin,  Derek,  Letter  on  “anting” 
by  birds,  47-48;  some  observa- 
tions on  the  reproductive  beha- 
viour of  Eooks,  97-105 ; note  on 
Jays  and  Carrion  Crows  recover- 
ing hidden  food,  181-3. 

GOOSE,  BAENACLE,  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  407 ; numbers 
ringed  and  recovered  1954.  466. 

, BEAN,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  406. 

. BEENT.  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  407. 

, CANADA,  numbers  ringed  and 

recovered  1954,  466. 

, GEEY  LAG,  flight  at  high 

altitudes,  60;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  406;  numbers 
ringed  and  recovered  1954,  466; 
recovery  of  ringed,  478;  on 
Skokholm,  632. 

, LESSEE  WHITE-FEONTED, 

in  Kirkcudbright,  323-5;  in 
Cardiganshire,  325;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  406;  in  Norfolk, 
411. 

— . PINK-FOOTED,  numbers 
ringed,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
478. 
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GOOSE,  EED  - BEEASTED,  in 
Gloucestershire,  136-7 ; distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  406-7. 

, SNOW,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  4!)6. 

, WHITE-FEONTED,  numbers 

in  Soviet  Union,  406;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  466,  478;  on  Skokholm, 
532 

GOSHAWK,  in  Middlesex,  541-2. 

, EASTEEN  (=  Eastern  Ameri- 
can), status  in  Europe,  5. 

GEEBE,  BLACK-NECKED,  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  273. 

, GEEAT  CEESTED,  food- 
offering by,  127 ; attacking 
Swallow,  229;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, LITTLE,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

466. 

, EED-NECKED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  273;  numbers 
ringed,  1954,  466. 

, SLAVONIAN,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  273. 

Green,  E.  E.,  Note  on  Alpine  Swift 
in  Berkshire,  457. 

GEEENFINCH,  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466;  recovery  of  ringed, 
497. 

Greenwell,  Carol,  Greenwell,  Joan, 
and  Bell,  Nancy,  Note  on  strange 
behaviour  of  Montagu's  Harriers, 
277-9. 

Griffiths,  John,  Note  on  Jackdaw 
roost  continuing  throughout 
breeding  season,  139. 

Griffiths,  Peter  E.,  Note  on  variant 
leg  colour  of  Moorhen,  189;  note 
on  inappropriate  nesting  beha- 
viour of  Common  Sandpiper,  233; 
note  on  Sparrowhawk  feigning 
injury,  326;  note  on  gait  of 
Hartford  Warbler  on  the  ground, 
373. 

Grimes,  Samuel  A.,  photographs  of 
Yellowthroat,  pi.  23-24. 

GEOSBEAK,  PINE,  at  Isle  of  ATay, 
133-4,  449,  pi.  19-20;  distribution 
;n  Soviet  Union,  418;  numbers 
ringed  1954.  466. 

, SCAELET,  at  Fair  Isle,  432, 

436;  breeding  biology,  448. 

GEOTTSE.  BLACK,  nnnsnal  behaviour 
in  autumn.  327-8;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  404. 

, PATjI;AS’S  SAND,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  269. 

(hii.i  qru.i.  see  Crane. 

GUIT/TjEMOT,  races  breeding  on 
Ailsa  Craig,  96;  distribution  in 


Soviet  Union,  271;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  464 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  487. 

GUILLEMOT,  BLACK,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  271; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464. 

, BEUNNICH’S,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  271. 

, NOETHEEN,  on  Ailsa  Craig, 

559-60. 

GULL,  BLACK-HEADED,  flight  at 
high  altitudes,  62;  taking  food 
from  Tufted  Duck,  177 ; perching 
in  trees  and  eating  acorns,  331; 
attacked  by  Hooded  Crow,  332-3; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
345;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  484-5. 

, COMMON,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  464. 

, GEEAT  BLACK-BACKED,  in 

N.  Atlantic,  208-9;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  344;  status 
inland  in  Scotland,  455-6; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 

recovery  of  ringed,  483. 

, GEEAT  BLACK-HEADED, 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union. 
345. 

, HEEEING,  flight  at  high- 

altitudes,  62.  69;  breeding  on 
roof-tops,  88-89;  in  N.  Atlantic. 
208;  breeding  on  inland  cliffs, 
418;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  484. 

— — , IVOEY,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union.  344;  in  Sussex,  546-7. 

, LAUGHING,  in  N.  Atlantic, 

298. 

. LESSEE  BLACK-BACKED. 

flight  at  high  altitudes.  60; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
344;  large  numbers  wintering  in 
Somerset,  368-70;  numbers 
wintering  in  London  area,  370; 
numbers  ringed  ]954.  461; 

reeovery  of  ringed.  483-4. 

, TjITTTjE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union.  345. 

, MEDTTEEEANEAN  BLACK- 

HE.ADED,  in  Hampshire,  89;  in 
Northumberland.  330;  race 
relictv!}  rejected  in  Sov’et  Union, 
345;  in  Suffolk,  418;  in  Sussex, 
547;  off  Isle  of  Wight.  547-8. 

. BOSS’S,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union.  344. 

, SABINE’S,  photographic  study 

of.  75-76.  pi.  9-10;  in  Somerset. 
83;  off  Cornwall.  83:  in  Isle  of 
Witrht.  83  84;  distribution  iTi 
Soviet  Union.  314. 
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GULLS,  see  also  Kittiwake. 

Gyps  fulvus,  see  Vulture,  Griffon. 

Haematopus  ostralegus,  see  Oyster- 
catcher. 

H.akansson,  Gosta,  photographs  of 
Greenish  Warbler,  pi.  58-60. 

Hale,  W.  G.,  Note  on  overland 
movement  of  Eedshank  family, 
455. 

) , and  Webster,  G.,  Note  on 

cyanistic  egg  of  Curlew,  455. 

, , and  Wood,  T.  G.,  Note 

on  Ruffs  wintering  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 367. 

Haliaeetus  alhicilla,  see  Eagle,  White- 
tailed. 

leucoccphalus,  see  Eagle,  Bald. 

Halliday,  Hugh  M.,  photograph  of 
Myrtle  Warbler,  pi.  29. 

Hallowes,  R.  C.,  Note  on  Siskins 
breeding  in  Hampshire,  552-3. 

Hamilton  Erank  D.,  see  Macgregor, 
Keith  S. 

, , and  Macgregor,  Keith  S.. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  in  Fife;  a 
new  British  bird,  15-17. 

Harber,  D.  D.,  Special  review:  the 
birds  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
218-224,  268-276,  313-319,  343-348, 
404-410,  447-453,  505-511;  note  on 
Gull-billed  Terns  in  Sussex,  511; 
note  on  Ivory  Gull  in  Sussex, 
546-7 ; note  on  Mediterranean 
Black-headed  Gull  in  Sussex,  547. 

Harley,  Basil,  Note  on  Grey  Wagtail 
fishing,  188. 

HARRIER,  HEN,  unusual  numbers 
of : request  for  information, 

240;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  479. 

, MARSH,  breeding  in  Soviet 

Union,  223 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  466;  recovery  of  ringed, 
466,  479;  migration  at  Irish 

Sea  Observatories,  530. 

, MONTAGU’S,  strange  nesting 

behaviour  of,  277-9;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  migration  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  439. 

, PALLID,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  222. 

Harrison,  Jeffery  G.,  Note  on  Barred 
Warbler  in  Orkney  in  spring, 
550. 

HAWFINCH,  ProtocalUphora  in 
nest  of,  226;  status  in  Soviet 
Union,  448;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466;  on  Bardsey,  532. 

HAWK,  EASTERN  PIGEON-, 
status  in  Europe,  6. 


HAWK,  RED  - SHOULDERED, 
status  in  Europe,  5. 

, RED-TAILED,  status  in 

Europe,  5. 

Hawkes,  Mary,  see  Andrew,  D.  G. 

Hayman,  R.  W.,  Note  on  nestling 
Moorhen  taking  part  in  nest 
repair,  414. 

HEDGESPARROW,  see  Dunnock. 

Henderson,  Tom,  Note  on  Little 
Egret  in  Shetland,  127-8. 

Henry,  D.  M.,  painting  of  Yellow- 
headed Wagtail  and  Siberian 
Thrush,  pi.  II. 

Henson,  B.  R.,  and  Johnston,  J.  D., 
Note  on  nest-boxes  designed  for 
Sand  Martins,  180. 

Henty,  C.  J.,  see  Le  Brocq,  P.  F. 

HERON,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  274-5 ; migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  431-2 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 

recovery  of  ringed,  471. 

, GREAT  WHITE,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  275. 

, NIGHT,  numbers  in  Soviet 

Union,  275. 

, PURPLE,  breeding  in  Soviet 

Union,  275. 

, SQUACCO,  in  Glamorgan,  128; 

in  Cambridgeshire,  129;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  275. 

Heteroscelus  incanus,  see  Sandpiper, 
Grey-rumped. 

Hickling,  R.  A.  0.,  Note  on  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  breeding  in 
Leicestershire,  543. 

HippoJais  caligata,  see  Warbler, 
Booted. 

icferina,  see  Warbler,  Icterine. 

pallida,  see  Warbler,  Olivaceous. 

polyglotta,  see  Warbler, 

Melodious. 

Hirundo  rustica,  see  Swallow. 

HOBBY,  wintering  in  Central  Asia, 
222 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  466 ; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 531. 

Hocken,  A.  G.,  Note  on  Magpie 
eating  rubber  glove,  283. 

Hollom,  P.  A.  D.,  Note  on  Sandwich 
Tern  playing  with  object  in 
flight,  282. 

Home,  W.  M.  Logan,  Note  on  Gold- 
crest  eating  bread-crumbs,  286. 

HOOPOE,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  224;  photographic  study 
of,  356-7,  pi.  47-51;  migration  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  529-31. 

Hoplopferus  spinosus,  see  Plover, 
Spur-winged. 
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Hosking,  Eric,  Note  on  Scops  Owl  in 
Norfolk,  90. 

Hudson,  F.  L.,  Notes  on  the 
behaviour  of  juvenile  House 
Sparrows,  459-60. 

Hughes,  Colin  S.,  Note  on  Osprey  in 
February  in  Eadnorshire,  279. 

Hughes,  J.  G.,  Note  on  Alpine  Swift 
in  Caernarvonshire,  90-91. 

Hulme,  Derek  C.,  Buildings  as  song- 
posts,  213-15. 

Huntley,  Ernest  E.,  Note  on  unusual 
movement  of  Mistle  Thrushes, 
184-5. 

Hydrobates  pelagicus,  see  Petrel, 
Storm. 

Hydroprogne  caspia,  see  Tern, 
Caspian. 

Hylocichla  guttata,  see  Thrush, 
Hermit. 

minima,  see  Thrush,  Gray- 
cheeked. 

ustulata,  see  Thrush,  Olive- 

backed. 

IBIS,  GLOSSY,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  274. 

Icterus  galhula,  see  Oriole,  Balti- 
more. 

Iridoprocne  hicolor,  see  Swallow, 
Tree. 

Ixohrychus  minutus,  see  Bittern, 
Little. 

JACKDAW,  roosting  gregariously 
during  breeding  season,  139,  371; 
migration  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 429 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  465;  recovery  of  ringed, 
490. 

James,  B.,  and  C.  M.,  Note  on  Alpine 
Accentor  in  Sussex,  373-4. 

JAY,  “anting”  of,  47,  94-95;  killing 
rabbit,  181 ; recovering  hidden 
food,  181-5;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  465;  reaction  to  model 
scorpion,  556. 

Jenkins,  David,  and  Nisbet,  I.  C.  T., 
Note  on  inland  flight  of  Kitti- 
wakes  from  the  Wash,  331. 

Johnston,  J.  D.,  see  Henson,  B.  E. 

Jones,  Hugh,  Note  on  Carrion  Crows 
taking  fish  from  water,  91;  note 
on  food-offering  by  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  127. 

Jones,  E.  E.,  Note  on  regular 
nocturnal  song  in  Eobin,  458. 

Junco  hyemalis,  see  Junco,  Slate- 
coloured. 

JUNCO,  SLATE-COLOUEED,  status 

in  Europe,  14.  ' 


Jynx  torquilla,  see  Wryneck. 

Kennedy,  P.  G.,  Note  on  Bridled 
Tern  in  Dublin,  89-90;  Black 
Duck  in  Co.  Kilkenny:  a bird 
new  to  Ireland  and  Britain, 
341. 

Kesteloo,  L.  G.,  photograph  of  Eoyal 
Tern,  pi.  15. 

KESTEEL,  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143;  unusual  numbers:  request 
for  information,  240;  numbers  in 
Soviet  Union,  222;  eating  grass, 
327 ; migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  431 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  464;  recovery  of 
ringed,  479. 

, LESSEE,  clutch-size  of,  222. 

King,  Bernard,  Note  on  Sabine’s  Gull 
near  the  Wolf  Lighthouse, 
Cornwall,  83;  note  on  “diving- 
play”  of  Smew  in  their  winter 
quarters,  85;  note  on  pseudo- 
sleeping  attitude  of  Snipe,  232; 
note  on  Sanderling  perching  on 
roof  and  feeding  by  road-side, 
544-5;  note  on  coition  by  Sand 
Martins  on  the  ground,  548. 

, , see  Chadwick,  P.  J. 

King,  Frank,  Note  on  Baldpate  in 
Dublin,  84;  note  on  American 
Eobin  in  Co.  Kerry,  420-1. 

KINGFISHEE,  display,  35-36; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, BELTED,  stains  in  Europe,  8. 

KINGLET,  GOLDBN-CEOWNED, 
status  in  Europe,  11. 

. EUBY-CEOWNED,  status  m 

Europe,  11. 

Kinsey,  Gerald,  see  Bundy,  Grabam. 

KITE,  flight  at  high  altitudes,  60. 

, BLACK,  probable  record,  in 

Dorset,  85-86. 

, SWALLOW-TAILED,  status 

in  Europe,  4-5. 

KITTIWAKE,  in  N.  .\tlantic,  210; 
flying  inland  from  Wash.  332; 
distribution  in  Soviet  ITnion, 
344;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  485. 

KNOT,  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
316;  numbers  ringed  1954.  466. 

, GEEAT,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  316. 

Lack.  David,  and  Eidpath,  M.  G., 
Do  English  Woodpigeons  mi- 
grate? 289-92. 

Ijanee,  H.  E.  H.,  and  Ijance.  .1.  M., 
Note  on  Sabine’s  Gull  in 
Somerset.  83. 

Ijancc,  J.  M.,  see  Ijancc,  II.  E.  H. 
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Lanins  coUurio,  see  Shrike,  Red-  , 
backed. 

excuhitor,  see  Shrike,  Great 

Grey. 

• minor,  see  Shrike,  Lesser  Grey. 

senator,  see  Shrike,  Woodchat. 

LAPWING,  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
60,  69;  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143;  unusual  injuries,  189; 
winter  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  315;  nesting  behaviour, 
415;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  429,  437,  439-4  ); 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  481-2. 

LARK,  BLACK,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  451. 

, CAL  AN  DR  A,  food  in  Soviet 

Union,  451. 

, CRESTED,  status  in  Soviet 

Union,  451. 

, SHORE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  451. 

, SHORT-TOED,  in  Norfolk, 

36-38,  pi.  6;  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  435,  437 ; 

food  in  Soviet  Union,  451; 
voice,  457-8;  at  Fair  Isle,  512;  at 
Great  Saltee,  513,  532. 

, WHITE-WINGED,  status  and 

breeding  in  Soviet  Union,  451. 

LARKS,  see  also  Skylark,  Woodlark. 

Larkin,  M.  J.  M.,  and  Nisbet, 

I.  C.  T.,  Note  on  aberrant  rump 
pattern  in  Ruff,  329. 

Lams  argentafus,  see  Gull,  Herring. 

atricilla,  see  Gull,  Laughing. 

canus,  see  Gull,  Common. 

fuscus,  see  Gull,  Lesser  Black- 

backed. 

ichyfhyaetus,  see  Gull,  Great 

Black-headed. 

marinus,  see  Gull,  Great  Black- 

backed. 

melanocephalus,  see  Gull,  Medi- 
terranean Black-headed. 

— — minutiis,  see  Gull,  Little. 

ridibundus,  see  Gull,  Black- 

headed. 

Le  Brocq,  P.  F.,  Henty,  C.  J.,  and 
Rees.  G.  H.,  Note  on  Black- 
eared  Wheatear  in  Hampshire, 
130. 

Liinicola  falcinellus,  see  Sandpiper, 
Broad-billed. 

Limnodromus  grisens,  see  Dowitcher. 

semipalmatus,  see  Godwit, 

Snipe-billed. 

Limosa  lapponica,  see  Godwit,  Bar- 
tailed. 


Limosa  limosa,  see  Godwit,  Black- 
tailed. 

LINNET,  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  429-30 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 
ringed,  498;  migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  526-8. 

Linsell,  S.  E.,  Note  on  Bee-eater  in 
Essex,  332. 

Lloyd-Evans,  L.,  Note  on  White- 
throat  capturing  hawk-moth, 
423. 

Lockley,  R.  M.,  Note  on  Buzzards 
following  the  plough,  413. 

Locustella  certhiola,  see  Warbler, 
Pallas’  Grasshopper. 

lanceolata,  see  Warbler, 

Lanceolated. 

naevia,  see  Warbler,  Grass- 
hopper. 

Long,  A.  G.,  Note  on  Grey  Wagtail 
rearing  three  broods,  286. 

Lord,  J.,  Note  on  defence  behaviour 
of  a flock  of  Coot,  176. 

Loxia  curvirostra,  see  Crossbill. 

leucoptera  bifasciata,  see  Cross- 
bill, Two-barred. 

leucoptera,  see  Crossbill, 

American  White-winged. 

pytyopsittacus,  see  Crossbill, 

Parrot. 

Lullula  arborea,  see  WModlark. 

Liiscinia  megarhynchos,  see  Nightin- 
gale. 

svecica  cyanecula,  see  Blue- 

throat,  White-spotted. 

— — svecica,  see  Bluethroat, 

Red-spotted. 

Luton,  W.  G.,  Note  on  Serins  in 
Carmarthenshire.  374. 

Lymnocryptes  minimus,  see  Snipe, 
.lack. 

Lyrurus  tetrix,  see  Grouse,  Black. 

McDowell,  -T.  G.,  Note  on  Little 
Egret  in  Sutherland,  128. 

Macgrcgor,  Keith  S.,  see  Hamilton. 
Frank  D. 

, , Hamilton,  Frank  D.,  and 

Vernon,  J.  D.  R.,  Note  on  Little 
Egret  in  Outer  Hebrides,  411. 

MAGPIE,  “anting”,  94-95;  winter 
nesting  of,  1953-54.  122;  eating 
rubber,  283;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  447 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  465. 

, GREEN,  “anting”  behaviour, 

47. 

MALLARD,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
464;  recovery  of  ringed,  471-2. 
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MARTIN,  HOUSE,  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  437 ; num- 
bers ringed  1954,  465 ; nesting- 
sites  in  Soviet  Union,  510;  migra- 
tion at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 
524-6. 

, PURPLE,  status  in  Europe,  9. 

, SAND,  flight  at  high  altitudes, 

62;  unusual  nest  of,  179;  nest- 
boxes  for,  180;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  465;  migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  524-5 ; coition  on 
ground,  548. 

Maslowski,  K.  H.,  photograph  of  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  pi.  5. 

MEADOWLARK,  status  in  Europe, 

12. 

Megaceryle  alcyon,  see  Kingfisher, 
Belted. 

Meiklejohn,  M.  E.  M.,  Letter  on 
Guillemots  on  Ailsa  Craig,  96. 

, , and  Reed,  L.  J.,  Note  on 

Aquatic  Warbler  in  Middlesex, 
514. 

Meinertzhagen,  R.,  Letter  on  the 
effects  of  model  scorpion  and 
lizard  on  a bird-table,  556-7. 

Melanitta  fusca,  see  Scoter,  Velvet. 

— — nigra,  see  Scoter,  Common. 

Melanocorypha  calandra,  see  Lark, 
Calandra. 

leucoptera,  see  Lark,  White- 
winged. 

yeltonicnsis,  see  Lark,  Black. 

MERGANSER,  RED-BREASTED, 
breeding  in  Anglesey,  135-6;  dis- 
tribution in  Soviet  Union,  410. 

Mergus  albellus,  see  Smew. 

— — serrator,  see  Merganser,  Red- 
breasted. 

MERLIN,  moulting  of,  222;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  464 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  479. 

Mcrops  apiaster,  see  Bee-eater. 

Metcalfe,  B.,  photograph  of  Grey 
Plover,  pi.  67. 

Micropalama  himantopus,  see  Sand- 
piper, Stilt. 

MIGRATION,  of  American  birds  to 
Europe,  1-14;  in  Bay  of  Biscay: 
request  for  information.  48;  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  429-46;  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  523  32. 

: Kestrel,  143;  Lapwing,  143; 

Redshank,  144;  Black  Tern,  148- 
169,  301-7 ; Woodpigcon,  143,  289- 
92;  Short-eared  Owl,  144;  Sky- 
lark, 143,  ,526-8;  Swallow,  524-7; 
House  Martin,  524-6;  Sand 
Martin,  524-5;  Rook,  143;  Tjong- 
tailed  Tit,  144;  Thrushes.  143; 
Fieldfare,  143, 527-8 ; Song  Thrush, 


526-8;  Redwing,  143,  527-8; 

Wheatear,  524-5 ; Sedge  Warbler, 
525;  Whitethroat,  525;  Willow 
Warbler,  524-6;  Chiffchaff,  524-6; 
Pied  Flycatcher,  527,  529-31 ; 

Meadow  Pipit,  524-8;  Pied  Wag- 
tail, 524-6;  White  Wagtail,  524-6; 
Starling,  142-3,  526  8;  Linnet, 
526-8;  Chaffinch,  143;  526-8. 

MIGRATION,  see  also  Ringing 
report. 

Milvus  migrans,  see  Kite,  Black. 

milvus,  see  Kite. 

Mimus  pohjglottos,  see  Mocking-bird. 

Mitchell,  K.  D.  G.,  Aircraft  observa- 
tions of  birds  in  flight,  59-70; 
note  on  Swallow  roosting  in 
bracken,  282-3. 

Mniotilta  varia,  see  Warbler,  Black- 
and-white. 

MOCKING-BIRD,  status  in  Europe, 
9;  migration,  238. 

Moody,  C.,  Note  on  display-flight  of 
Dipper,  184. 

Moore,  R.  F.,  letter  on  proposed  new 
“Birds  of  Devon",  240. 

, — — -,  and  Smith.  F.  R..  Note 

on  White-winged  Black  Tern  in 
Devon,  178. 

MOORHEN,  unusual  nesting-site, 
86-87 ; variant  leg-colour,  189 ; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  348; 
nestling  taking  part  in  nest 
repair,  414;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed,  479. 

Moreau,  R.  E.,  Owen,  D.  F.  and 
Snow,  D.  W.,  letter  on  migrants 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  48. 

Motacilla  alba  alba,  see  Wagtail, 
White. 

yarrellii,  see  Wagtail,  Pied. 

— — cinerea,  see  Wagtail,  Grey. 

— ^ — citreola,  see  Wagtail,  Yellow- 
headed. 

flava  beema,  see  Wagtail, 

Sykes’s. 

cinereocapilla,  see  Wag- 
tail, Ashy-headed. 

— — feldegg,  see  Wagtail, 

Black-headed. 

■ flava,  see  Wagtail,  Blue- 

headed. 

flavissima,  see  Wagtail, 

British  Yellow. 

liilra.  see  Wagtail,  Kirghiz 

Steppes  Yellow. 

thnnhergi,  see  Wagtail, 

Grey-headed. 

Mountfort.  Guy,  photograph  of  Yellow- 
headed  Wagtail,  pi.  8. 

Murray.  W..  Note  on  unusual  nest- 
site  of  Redstart,  185. 
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Murton,  R.  K.,  Note  on  Passerines 
alighting  on  the  sea,  419-20. 
Muscicapa  hypoleuca,  see  Flycatcher, 
Pied. 

parva,  see  Flycatcher,  Red- 
breasted. 

striata,  see  Flycatcher,  Spotted. 

NATURE  RESERVES  in  Great 
Britain,  517-22. 

Nelder,  J.  A.,  see  Andrew,  D.  G. 
Neophron  percnopterus,  see  Vulture, 
Egyptian. 

Nesbitt,  Louis,  Note  on  Curlew  nest- 
ing in  Co.  Armagh,  544. 

Netta  rufina,  see  Pochard,  Red- 
crested. 

Nevin,  W.  S.,  Note  on  Black-bellied 
Dipper  in  Kent,  420. 

New  British  birds,  see  Distribution. 
Nicholls,  Howard,  photographs  of 
White-winged  Black  and  Black 
Terns,  pi.  54. 

Nicholson,  E.  M.,  Lack  on  the  natural 
regulation  of  animal  numbers ; 
review,  38-42;  photographs  of 
ornithological  reserves,  539-41, 
pi.  68-72. 

NIGHTHAWK,  status  in  Europe,  8. 
NIGHTINGALE,  threat  behaviour, 
422-3;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465;  at  Great  Saltee,  514. 
NIGHTJAR,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  224;  distraction  display, 
282-;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466 ; 
recovery  of  ringed,  466,  489. 
Nisbet,  I.  C.  T.,  Note  on  Marsh 
Sandpiper  in  Lincolnshire,  138-9; 
note  on  Pintail  in  the  fens  in  the 
1954-55  winter,  321;  Bewick’s 
Swans  in  the  fenlands : the  past 
and  present  status,  533-37 ; 
letter  on  atmospheric  turbulence 
and  bird  flight,  557-9. 

, , and  Vine,  A.  E.,  Note  on 

regular  inland  breeding  of  Shel- 
ducks  in  the  fens,  362-3. 

, , see  Jenkins,  David. 

, , see  Larkin,  M.  J.  M. 

Nucif  raga  caryocatactes  canjocatactes, 
see  Nutcracker,  Thickbilled. 

macro rhynchus,  see  Nut- 
cracker, Slender-billed. 

Numenius  arquata,  see  Curlew. 

minuius,  see  Whimbrel,  Little. 

phaeopus,  see  Whimbrel. 

— — hudsonicus,  see  Whimbrel, 

Hudsonian. 

tenuirostris,  see  Curlew,  Slender- 

billed. 


NUTCRACKER,  SLENDER- 
BILLED,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  447. 

, THICK-BILLED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  447. 

NUTHATCH,  roosting  times,  71-4, 
562-4 ; Protocalliphora  and  other 
parasites  in  nest,  226;  burying 
nut,  283;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465. 

Nyctea  scandiaca,  see  Owl,  Snowy. 

Nyoticorax  nycticorax,  see  Heron, 
Night. 

OBITUARY : B.  B.  Rivi5re,  260. 

Oceanites  oceanicus,  see  Petrel, 
Wilson’s. 

Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa,  see  Petrel, 
Leach’s. 

Oenanthe  hispanica,  see  Wheatear, 
Black-eared. 

isabellina,  see  Wheatear, 

Isabelline. 

leucomela,  see  Wheatear,  Pied. 

leucura,  see  Wheatear,  Black. 

oenanthe,  see  Wheatear. 

ORIOLE,  BALTIMORE,  status  in 
Europe,  13. 

, GOLDEN,  status  in  Soviet 

Union,  448;  migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  529. 

Oriolus  oriolus,  see  Oriole,  Golden. 

OSPREY,  breeding  in  Soviet  Union, 
223;  in  February  in  Radnor- 
shire, 279 ; in  December  in  Isle 
of  Wight,  279;  in  December  in 
Hampshire,  454. 

Otis  tarda,  see  Bustard,  Great. 

tctrax  orientalis,  see  Bustard, 

Eastern  Little. 

Otus  asio,  see  Owl,  Screech. 

scops,  see  Owl,  Scops. 

OUZEL,  RING,  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  430,  437 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  491. 

Owen,  D.  F.,  see  Moreau,  R.  E. 

, , and  Ash,  J.  S.,  Addi- 
tional records  of  Protocalliphora 
(Diptera)  in  birds’  nests,  225-229. 

Owen,  J.  H.,  Note  on  Jays  killing 
rabbits,  181. 

OWL,  AMERICAN  HAWK,  status 
in  Europe,  7-8. 

, BARN,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

464 ; recovery  of  ringed,  488. 

, DARK-BREASTED  BARN, 

in  Norfolk,  178-9. 

, EAGLE,  in  Shropshire,  92. 

, LITTLE,  Protocalliphora  in 

nests  of,  225 ; eating  grass,  327 ; 
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numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  488. 

OWL,  LONG-EARED,  clutch-size  in 
Soviet  Union,  223;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465;  Cccovery  of 
ringed,  488-9;  on  Lundy,  532. 

, SCOPS,  in  Norfolk,  90;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  223;  at 
Skokholm,  37Q-1. 

, SCREECH,  status  in  Europe, 

7 ; migration,  237. 

, SHORT-EARED,  migration  in 

SulTolk,  144 ; breeding  in  winter 
in  Soviet  Union,  223;  unusual 
numbers : request  for  informa- 

tion, 240;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465;  recovery  of  ringed,  489. 

, SNOWY,  migration  in  Soviet 

Union,  223. 

, T-UWNYC  numbers  ringed  1954, 

465;  recovery  of  ringed,  488. 

OYSTERC-VrCHER,  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464 ; recovery  of  ringed, 
480. 

Pagophila  ehurnea,  see  Gull,  Ivory. 

Palmer,  C.  Eric,  see  Williamson, 
Kenneth. 

Palmer,  Ralph  S.,  photograph  of  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  pi.  4. 

Palmer-Smith,  M.,  Note  on  winter- 
ing Blackcaps  in  W^orcestershire, 
372. 

Pandion  haliaetus,  see  Osprey. 

Panting,  Peter  .T.,  Note  on  Buzzards 
following  the  plougli.  412-4. 

Panurus  biannicus,  see  Tit,  Bearded. 

PiVRASITES,  in  nests,  225-9;  collec- 
tion of,  239-40. 

Parker-Rhodes,  A.  F.,  Letter  on  new 
species  of  fungus  found  in 
Pufilins'  burrows,  336. 

Parrinder,  E.  R.,  see  Simms,  Eric. 

Parsons,  A.  G.,  Note  on  Little 
Egrets  in  Cornwall.  319. 

PARTRIDGE,  RED-LEGGED,  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  466. 

Panila  amcricana,  see  Warbler, 
ParuLa. 

Pams  ater,  see  Tit,  Coal. 

afer,  see  Tit,  Continental 

Coal. 

atricapillus.  see  Tit,  Willow. 

caerulcus,  see  Tit,  Blue. 

cristatus,  see  Tit,  Crested. 

cristatus,  see  Tit,  Northern 

Crested. 

major,  see  Tit,  Great. 

palustris,  see  Tit,  Marsh. 

Passer  dnmrsticns,  see  Sparrow, 
House. 

montanns,  see  Sparrow,  Tree. 


Passerina  ctris,'see  Bunting,  Painted. 
Paulson,  C.  W.  G.,  photograph  of 
Lesser  Y’ellowlegs,  pi.  12. 

Peakall,  D.  B.,  see  Brownsey,  B.  W. 
PEREGRINE,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466;  recovery  of  ringed,  466,  479. 

, AMERICAN,  status  in  Europe, 

6. 

Peterson,  Roger  Tory,  painting  of 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush  and  Ameri- 
can Robin,  pi.  I. 

PETREL,  LEACH’S,  in  N.  Atlantic, 
209;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, STORM,  in  N.  Atlantic,  209; 

in  Soviet  Union,  273;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  464. 

, WILSON’S,  in  N.  Atlantic, 

2 19-10. 

Phalacrocorax  aristotelis,  see  Shag. 

carlo,  see  Cormorant. 

— sinensis,  see  Cormorant, 

Southern. 

PHALAROPE,  GREY,  in  N.  Atlan- 
tic, 208-9;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  318;  display,  546. 

, RED-NECKED,  photograph  of, 

pi.  3;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union.  318. 

, WILSON’S,  in  Fife;  new 

British  bird,  15-17,  435;  photo- 
graphic study  of,  30-33,  pi.  1-2; 
Leicestershire  record  disproved, 
190. 

PhaJaropus  fulicarius,  see  Phalarope, 
Grey. 

tobatus,  see  Phalarope,  Red- 
necked. 

tricolor,  see  Phalarope.  W^ilson’s. 

Phasianus  colchicus,  see  Pheasant. 
PHEASANT,  moult  and  plumage  of 
immature,  309;  habitat  in  Soviet 
Union,  405. 

Philomachiis  pugnax,  see  Ruff. 
Phocnicoptcrus  ruber,  see  Flamingo. 
Phoenicurus  ochrurus,  see  Redstart, 
Black. 

phoenicurus,  see  Redstart. 

PhulJoscopus  affinis,  see  Warbler, 
Tickell’s. 

arniandii,  see  Warbler,  Streaked 

Willow. 

bonclli,  see  Warbler.  Bonelli’s. 

borealis,  see  WCarbler,  .\retic. 

collgbita,  see  ChifTeliaff. 

coronatus,  see  Warbler. 

Crowned. 

davisoni,  see  Warbler,  W'hite- 

f ailed. 

fuseatus,  see  Warbler,  Dusky. 

ariseolus,  sne  Warbler,  Grevish. 

— ^ — - inornatus  huniei,  see  Warbler, 
Hume’s  Yellow-browed. 
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PhyUoscopus  maculipennis,  see 
Warbler,  Grey-faced. 

magyiirostris,  see  Warbler, 

Ijarge-billed  Leaf. 

occipitalis,  see  Warbler, 

Ivashmir. 

proregulus,  see  Warbler, 

Pallas’s  Leaf. 

pulcher,  see  Warbler,  Orange- 

barred. 

reguloides,  see  Warbler, 

Baker’s. 

ricketti,  see  Warbler,  Eickett’s. 

schwarzi,  see  Warbler,  Eadde’s. 

sibilatrix,  see  Warbler,  Wood. 

tenellipes,  see  Warbler,  Pale- 
legged. 

trochiloides,  see  Warbler, 

Greenish. 

trochilus,  see  Warbler,  Willow. 

acredula,  see  Warbler, 

Northern  Willow. 

Pica  pica,  see  Magpie. 

Picus  viridis,  see  Woodpecker,  Green. 

PIGEON,  impression  of,  on  aircraft, 
pi.  57. 

, DOMESTIC,  flight  at  high 

altitudes,  62. 

, PASSENGEE,  status  in 

Europe,  6. 

, WOOD,  see  Woodpigeon. 

PIGEON-HAWK.  EASTEEN,  see 
Hawk,  Eastern  Pigeon-. 

Pindcola  enucleator,  see  Grosbeak, 
Pine. 

PINTAIL,  numbers  in  winter  in 
fens,  321 ; numbers  in  Soviet 
Union,  408;  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  436;  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  466;  recovery 
of  ringed,  466,  476-7. 

PIPIT,  AMEEIC.\N  WATEE,  status 
in  Europe,  11. 

, MEADOW,  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes, 64,  69;  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  429-30,  433, 
437,  439;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  452;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  465 ; recovery  of  ringed, 
495 ; migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  524-8. 

, PECHOEA,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  452. 

, EED-THEOATED,  at  Fair 

Isle,  4.30:  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  4.52-3;  at  Great  Saltee, 
51.3. 

, EICHAED’S.  in  Norfolk,  187-8; 

in  Sussex.  374;  in  Co.  Wexford, 
423-4;  d'stribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  452. 


PIPIT,  EOCK,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466. 

, TAWNY,  at  Spurn,  438;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  452 ; 
on  Bardsey,  529. 

, TEEE,  migration  at  E.  Coast 

Observatories,  430,  432;  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  452; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

Platalea  leucorodia,  see  Spoonbill. 

Plectrophenax  yiivalis,  see  Bunting, 
Snow. 

Plegadis  falcinellus,  see  Ibis,  Glossy. 

PLOVEE,  ASIATIC  GOLDEN,  in 
Arabia,  230-2. 

, CASPIAN,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  314. 

',  GOLDEN,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  313-4;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  466,  482. 

, GEEY,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  313;  photographic  study 
of,  538,  pi.  65-67. 

, KENTISH,  voice,  112-14; 

in  Cardiganshire,  415;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 

, LITTLE  EINGED,  voice, 

106-112 ; recording  of,  114-5 ; 
breeding  in  Cheshire,  176 ; breed- 
ing in  Oxfordshire,  176-7 ; nest- 
ing behaviour  in  Soviet  Union, 
314;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466; 
breeding  in  Leicestershire,  543. 

, EINGED,  deformity,  87-88; 

races  in  Soviet  Union,  314 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 

recovery  of  ringed,  482. 

, SEMI-PALMATED  EINGED, 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
314. 

, SOCIABLE,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  315. 

, SPUE-WINGED,  in  Soviet 

Union,  315. 

POCHAED,  numbers  in  Soviet 
Union,  408;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466 ; recovery  of  ringed, 
466,  477. 

, EED-CEESTED,  drakes  feed- 
ing mates,  322;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  408. 

Pochin,  E.  Eric,  Note  on  Dowitcher 
in  Norfolk,  138. 

Podiccps  auritus,  see  Grebe,  Slav- 
onian. 

cristatus,  see  Grebe,  Great 

Crested. 

griseigena,  see  Grebe,  Eed- 

necked. 
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Podiceps  nigricollis,  see  Grebe,  Black- 
necked. 

ruficoUis,  see  Grebe,  Little. 

Polijsticta  stelleri,  see  Eider, 
Steller’s. 

Porzana  parva,  see  Crake,  Little. 

porzana,  see  Crake,  Spotted. 

pusilla,  see  Crake,  Baillon’s. 

Pounds,  Hubert  E.,  Note  on  white- 
headed  Long-tailed  Tit  nesting 
in  Surrey,  92. 

Powell,  Peter  E.,  Note  on  Common 
Tern  playing  with  object  in 
flight,  282. 

PEATINCOLE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  313. 

, BLACK-WINGED,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  313. 

Procellaria  gravis,  see  Shearwater, 
Great. 

• grisea,  see  Shearwater,  Sooty. 

puffinus,  see  Shearwater,  Manx. 

Prague  sub  is,  see  Martin,  Purple. 

Prunella  collaris,  see  Accentor, 
Alpine. 

modularis,  see  Dunnock. 

modularis,  see  Dunnock, 

Continental. 

PUFFIN,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  272;  fungus  in  burrows 
of,  336;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
464;  recovery  of  ringed,  487-8. 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax,  see  Chough. 

Pyrrhula  pyrrhula,  see  Bullfinch. 

QUAIIj,  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
405. 

Quick,  H.  M.,  Note  on  Little  Egret 
in  Scilly  Isles,  411. 

Eadford,  A.  P.,  Note  on  imitative 
behaviour  of  immature  Black- 
birds, 458. 

Eadford,  M.  C.,  Nuthatch  roosting 
times  in  relation  to  light  as 
measured  with  a photometer, 
71-74. 

EAIL,  WATEE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  K18;  numbers 
ringed  and  recovered  1954,  466. 

Eaines,  E.  J.,  Note  on  Blackbird 
taking  frog,  185;  note  on  feeding 
habits  of  Starlings.  188-9;  note 
on  winter  habits  of  Euffs.  545. 

Rallus  aquaticus,  see  Bail,  Water. 

Eankin.  Niall,  photographs  of 
Sabine’s  Gull,  pi.  9-10;  photo- 
graphs of  Grey  Plover,  pi.  65-66. 

EAVEN.  flight  at  high  altitudes,  62; 
fledging  of,  172-5 ; nesting-sites 
in  Soviet  Union,  447;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465. 


Eaynsford,  L.  J.,  Note  on  Goldcrest 
roosting  in  disused  boring  of 
woodpecker,  285-6. 

EAZOEBILL,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
464;  recovery  of  ringed,  487. 

, NOETHEEN,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  271. 

EEDPOLL,  GEEENLAND,  at  Fair 
Isle,  430,  436-9;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, LESSEE,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

466. 

, MEALY,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

466. 

EEDSHANK,  migration  in  Suffolk, 
144;  feeding  habits,  233-4;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  317 ; 
young  moving  long  distances 
overland,  455 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
483. 

, SPOTTED,  display,  34-35; 

feeding  habits,  233-4;  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  317;  migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
433;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

Eedshaw,  J.,  Note  on  Little  Bunting 
in  Lincolnshire,  515-6. 

EEDSTAET,  unusual  nest-site, 
185 ; early  arrival  in  S.  England, 
283-4 ; migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  430,  432,  437 ; 

numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  493 ; distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  510. 

, BLACK,  migration  at  E.  Coast 

Observatories,  429,  4.32-3,  437, 

439;  numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 529. 

EEDWING,  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143 ; immigration,  1954  : request 
for  information,  144;  in  N. 
Atlantic,  210;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  429, 
436-40;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465;  recovery  of  ringed,  491; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 527-8. 

, ICELAND,  on  Skokholm.  532. 

Eeed,  Ij.  ,I.,  see  Meiklejohn,  1\I.  F.  M. 

Eees,  G.  H.,  Note  on  disjilay  of 
Spotted  Eedshank,  34-35;  note 
on  Mediterranean  Black-headed 
Gull  in  Hampshire,  89;  note  on 
song-flight  of  Wood  Sandpiper  or 
passage,  415-6. 

, , see  Ije  Brocq,  P.  F. 

Eeeve,  see  Euff. 

Regulus  calendula,  see  Kinglet,  Euby- 
crowned. 
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Regulus  ignicapillus,  see  Firecrest. 

regulus,  see  Goldcrest. 

satrapa,  see  Kinglet,  Golden- 

crowned. 

EEVIEWS;  — 

Armstrong:  The  Wren,  333-4. 
Barber : Wild  fowl  decoys,  335. 
Barruel:  Iconographie  des  oiseaux 
de  France,  288. 

Delacour:  Waterfowl  of  the 

world,  43-44. 

Dementiev  and  Gladkov : The 

birds  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
218-224,  268-276,  313-319, 

343-348,  404-410,  447-453, 

505-511. 

Fitter  and  Eichardson : The  pocket 
guide  to  nests  and  eggs,  236-7. 
Harrison : Pastures  new,  44. 
Ingram  and  Salmon:  A hand  list 
of  the  birds  of  Carmarthen- 
shire, 555-6. 

Knight : A Cuckoo  in  the  house, 
554. 

Lack : The  natural  regulation  of 
animal  numbers,  38-42. 
Lippens : Les  oiseaux  d’eau  de 
Belgique,  44-45. 

MacLeod : Key  to  the  names  of 
British  birds,  45-47. 

Marshall : Bower-birds,  140-1. 
Matthews : Bird  navigation, 

553-4. 

Otterlind : Flyttning  och  utbred- 
ning,  141-2. 

The  Eing,  335-6. 

Teale:  North  with  the  spring, 
544-5. 

Ehodes,  L.  J.,  and  Bush,  C.  W., 
Note  on  Blackbirds  rearing  four 
broods  in  same  nest,  93-94. 

Rhodostethia  rosea,  see  Gull,  Boss’s. 

Eichardson,  E.  A.,  Note  on  White- 
winged Black  Tern  in  Norfolk, 
419. 

, , and  Clarke,  P.  E.,  Note 

on  Ashy-headed  Wagtail  in 
Norfolk,  459. 

Eidpath,  M.  G.,  see  Lack,  David. 

Einging  report,  1954.  461-498. 

Riparia  riparia,  see  Martin,  Sand. 

Rissa  tridactyla,  see  Kittiwake. 

Eiviere,  B.  B.,  obituary  of,  260, 
photograph,  pi.  33. 

Eoberts,  E.  L.,  Note  on  Carrion 
Crows  taking  fish  from  water,  91 

Eoberts,  T.  D.  Harcourt,  Note  on 
Cuckoo  in  Pembrokeshire  in 
December,  512. 

EOBTN,  winter  nesting,  1953-4,  122-3, 
126;  song-posts,  211-15;  Pro/o- 
caJUphora  and  other  parasites  in 


nests,  226;  both  sexes  carrying 
nesting  material,  235 ; nocturnal 
song,  458;  taking  dragonflies, 
459 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 
recovery  of  ringed,  493;  voice  of 
fledgling,  549-50. 

EOBIN,  AMEEICAN,  status  in 
Europe,  10;  in  Co.  Kerry,  420-1. 

, CONTINENTAL,  migration  at 

E.  -Coast  Observatories,  429-30, 
438-9. 

, PEIvIN,  “anting”,  95. 

Eobson,  E.  W.,  Note  on  Tree  Spar- 
row’s nest  built  into  occupied 
Buzzard’s  nest,  189;  note  on 
aggressive  display  of  young 
Curlew,  280-1. 

EOLLEE,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  224;  in  Dorset,  332. 

Eomer,  M.  L.  E.,  Note  on  Black 
Wheatear  in  Kent,  132. 

BOOK,  “anting”  behaviour,  48,  94; 
flight  at  high  altitudes,  64; 
breeding  behaviour,  97-105 ; 
winter  nesting,  1953-54,  122-3; 
migration  in  Suffolk,  143;  migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
439;  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
447 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 
recovery  of  ringed,  490. 

Eooke,  K.  B.,  Note  on  early  Eoller 
in  Dorset,  332. 

BUFF,  abnormal  plumage,  88,  329; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  316; 
wintering  in  Cambridgeshire, 
367 ; migration  at  E.  Coast- 
Observatories,  433 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  on  Skokholm, 
532;  winter  habits,  545. 

Euttledge,  Eobert  F.,  Note  on  habits 
of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  185; 
note  on  leg  and  bill  colouration 
in  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  235; 
note  on  unusual  nesting-site  of 
Grey  Wagtail,  287;  note  on  field- 
characters  of  Goldcrest,  423; 
note  on  Eed-throated  Pipit,  Short- 
toed Lark  and  other  notable 
occurrences  at  Great  Saltee,  513-4. 

Eyder,  W.  D.,  Note  on  Great  Tit 
hopping  up  and  down  vertical 
tree  trunk,  234. 

Sage.  Bryan  Ij.,  letter  on  the  birds  of 
Caldey  Island,  Pembrokeshire, 
96;  note  on  Black-headed  Gull 
alighting  on  the  back  of  Tufted 
Duck,  177 ; note  on  Eobin  taking 
dragonflies,  459. 

Salmon,  H.  Morrey,  Note  on  Bridled 
Tern  in  Glamorgan,  90;  note  on 
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Squacco  Heron  in  Glamorgan, 
129. 

SANDERLING,  unusual  feeding 
method,  281;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  816;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  perching  on 
roof  and  feeding  by  road-side, 
544-5. 

SANDPIPER,  ARMSTRONG’S, 
breeding  in  Soviet  Unioa,  317. 

, BAIRD’S,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  315;  in  Cheshire, 
417-8. 

, BROAD-BILLED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  316-7 ; beld- 
characters,  375-6. 

, BUFF-BREASTED,  in  Soviet 

Union,  316;  in  Yorkshire,  328, 
435. 

, COMMON,  displacement 

behaviour,  233;  nesting  on 
shore,  416-7 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
483. 

, CURLEW,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  315;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  433; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, GREEN,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  317 ; numbers  ringed  1954, 
466;  peculiar  behaviour,  541. 

, GREY-RUMPED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  318. 

, M.\RSH,  in  Lincolnshire,  138- 

9;  pseudo-sleeping,  232-3;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  317. 

, PECTORAL,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  315. 

. PURPLE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  316;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466. 

, SHARP-TAILED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union.  315-6. 

, STILT,  in  YorksbYe:  new 

British  bird,  18-20,  435;  photo- 
graphic study  of,  30-33,  pi.  4-5, 
32. 

• , TEREK,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  318. 

. WESTERN,  breeding  in  Soviet 

Union,  410. 

, WHITE-RUMPED,  in  Soviet 

Union,  315. 

, WOOD,  displaying  afloat.  33-34; 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  317; 
singing  on  passage.  415-6; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466;  at 
Great  Saltee,  514. 

Saxicola  rnhctra,  see  Wbincbat. 

torquafn,  see  Stonechat. 

SCAUP,  distribution  in  Soviet  Union. 
409;  numbers  ringed,  1951,  466. 


Schaeffer,  John,  A White-billed  Diver 
in  captivity,  501-4,  pi.  61-64. 

Scolopax  rusticola,  see  Woodcock. 

SCOTER,  COMMON,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  409;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 

, VELVET,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  409. 

Scott,  Douglas,  see  Flower,  W.  U. 

Scott,  Peter,  Note  on  Little  Egret  in 
Gloucestershire,  320;  notes  on 
Black  Duck,  342;  notes  on 
Ring-necked  Duck,  377-8. 

, , and  Boyd,  Hugh,  Note  on 

Red-breasted  Geese  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 136-7. 

Scott,  Philippa,  Ring-necked  Duck  in 
Gloucestershire:  a new  British 

bird,  377. 

Seago,  M.  J.,  Note  on  Lesser  White- 
fronted  Goose  in  Norfolk,  411. 

SERIN,  in  Carmarthenshire,  374; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  448. 

Serinns  canarius,  see  Serin. 

Shackleton,  Keith,  Note  on  unusually 
large  numbers  of  Black-tailed 
Godwits  in  Hampshire,  281. 

SH.\G,  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
222 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  464 ; 
recovery  of  ringed,  470-1. 

SHE. \R  WATER,  GREAT,  in  N. 
Atlantic,  208-10. 

, MANX,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

464 ; recovery  of  ringed,  468. 

, SOOTY,  in  N.  .\tlantic,  209;  in 

Soviet  Union,  273. 

SHEIjDITCK,  breeding  inland  in 
Berksbire.  277;  breeding  inland  in 
fens,  362-3;  breeding  behaviour 
in  Soviet  Ttnion.  407;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 
rineed,  477. 

. RUDDY,  distribution  and  breed- 
ing season  in  Soviet  Pinion.  408. 

Shorter,  P.,  Note  on  Common 
Sandpiper  breeding  on  the  shore, 
416  7. 

SHOVELER.  numbers  ringed  1954. 
466:  rccoverv  of  rineed.  466,  477. 

SHRIKE.  GREAT  GREY,  migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observatories. 
430,  435.  438-9 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  466:  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union.  505. 

. IjESSER  grey,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union.  505. 

, RFDB/U'KED.  association 

with  Barred  Warbler  on  passafre, 
185-6;  mi  "rat  ion  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories.  432-3.  436,  439; 

nutnb('rs  ringed  1951,  466; 

recovery  of  ringed,  496. 
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SHRIKE,  WOODCHAT,  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  505;  at  Great 
Saltee,  514,  530. 

Simmons,  K.  E.  L.,  letter  on  the 
nature  of  “anting”,  94-96;  the 
significance  of  voice  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  Little  Ringed 
and  Kentish  Plovers,  106-114. 

Simms,  Eric,  and  Parrinder,  E.  R., 
The  B.B.C.  Little  Ringed  Plover 
recordings,  114-5. 

SISKIN,  in  N.  Wales,  191-2;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  448; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466;  breed- 
ing in  Hampshire,  552-3. 

Sitta  europaea,  see  Nuthatch. 

SKUA,  ARCTIC,  in  N.  Atlantic,  208; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  343; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464;  re- 
covery of  ringed,  483. 

, GREAT,  in  Soviet  Union,  343; 

numbers  ringed  1954,  464;  re- 
covery of  ringed,  483. 

, LONG-TAILED,  distribution 

in  Soviet  Union,  343. 

, POMARINE,  in  N.  Atlantic, 

208;  in  Soviet  Union,  343;  in 
Essex,  367-8;  photographs  of, 
pi.  52. 

SKYLARK,  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
62,  68;  winter  nesting,  1953-4, 
122,126;  migration  in  Suffolk, 
143;  song-sites,  213;  alighting 
on  sea,  419-20;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  437,  439; 
distribution  in  Soviet  Union,  451; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 

migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 526-8. 

SMEW,  diving-play,  85;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  410. 

Smith,  F.  R.,  see  Moore,  R.  F. 

Smith,  F.  Raymond,  Myrtle  Warbler 
in  Devon : a new  British  bird, 
204-7,  pi.  25-30. 

Smith,  K.,  Note  on  Little  Egret  in 
Pembrokeshire,  320;  note  on 
Buzzards  following  the  plough, 
412. 

Smith,  S.  Bayliss,  photograph  of  Grey 
Plover,  pi.  67. 

Smith,  Stuart,  Note  on  unusual  feed- 
ing method  of  immature  Sander- 
lings.  281;  note  on  a distraction 
display  of  the  Nightjar,  282. 

Smout,  T.  C.,  Note  on  aberrant  rump 
patterns  in  Ruff,  88. 

SNIPE,  drumming  in  November.  177 ; 
pseudo-sleeping,  232;  display, 
279-80;  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  -482. 


SNIPE,  JACK,  breeding  area  un- 
certain in  Soviet  Union,  319; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466;  re- 
covery of  ringed,  482. 

Snow,  D.  W.,  The  abnormal  breeding 
of  birds  in  the  winter  1953-54, 
120-6. 

, , see  Moreau,  R.  E. 

Somateria  moUissima,  see  Eider. 

spectahilis,  see  Eider,  King. 

South,  S.  R„  and  Butler,  R.  K.,  Note 
on  Shelduck  breeding  inland  in 
Berkshire,  277. 

SPARROW,  HEDGE,  see  Dunnock. 

, HOUSE,  winter  nesting, 

1953-4,  122-3,  126;  breeding 

behaviour  in  December,  287 ; 
behaviour  of  juvenile,  459-60; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466; 

recovery  of  ringed,  498. 

, TREE,  unusual  nest-site,  189; 

status  in  Soviet  Union,  449; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

, WHITE-THROATED,  status 

in  Europe,  14 ; in  Aberdeen,  1867, 
189-90. 

SPARROWHAWK,  numbers  ringed 
1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
479. 

, AMERICAN,  status  in  Europe. 

6. 

Spatula  cJypeata,  see  Shoveler. 

Spencer,  Robert,  Report  on  bird- 
ringing for  1954,  461-498;  letter 
on  the  “Dungeness”  ringing- 
pliers,  516. 

SPOONBILL,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  273-4. 

STARLING,  “anting”  behaviour, 
48,  94;  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
64;  winter  nesting,  1953-4, 
122-3,  126;  migration  in  Suffolk, 
142;  feeding  habits,  188  9; 
song-posts,  211-15;  Profocnlli- 
phora  in  nests  of,  226;  alighting 
on  sea,  419-20;  feeding  habit, 
424;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories.  429,  437-40;  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  466;  recovery 
of  ringed,  496;  migration  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  526  8. 

, ROSE-COLOURED,  food  in 

Soviet  Union,  448;  on  Great 
Saltee,  532. 

Sterrorarius  Inngicaudus,  see  Skua, 
Long-tailed. 

parafiilicuit,  see  Skua,  Arctic. 

pomnrinus,  see  Skua,  Pomarine. 

skua,  see  Skua,  Great. 

Sterna  alhifrons,  see  Tern,  Tuttle. 

. — — nnnethrtus,  see  Tern.  Bridled. 

dougallii,  see  Tern,  Roseate 
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Sterna  hirundo,  see  Tern,  Common. 

macrura,  see  Tern,  Arctic. 

maxima,  see  Tern,  Royal. 

— — sandvicensis,  see  Tern,  Sand- 
wich. 

STINT,  LITTLE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  315;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  433; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466;  on 
Skokholm,  532. 

, TEMMINCK’S,  breeding  sea- 
son in  Soviet  Union,  315 ; migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
433. 

Stockton,  Carl,  photograph  of  Lesser 
Yellowlegs,  pi.  52. 

STONECHAT,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
465. 

STORK,  BLACK,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  274. 

, WHITE,  flight  at  high  alti- 
tudes, 60;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  274. 

Strcptopelia  orientalis  orientalis,  see 
Dove,  Eastern  Rufous  Turtle. 

tiirlur,  see  Dove,  Turtle. 

Strix  ahico,  see  Owl,  Tawny. 

Sturnella  rnagna,  see  Meadowlark. 

SLurntts  roseus,  see  Starling,  Rose- 
coloured. 

vulgaris,  see  Starling. 

SulTern,  C.,  Note  on  Pied  Wagtail 
swimming,  424. 

Sicla  bassana,  see  Gannet. 

Surnia  ulula  caparoch,  see  Owl, 
American  Hawk. 

Svardson,  Gunnar,  Crossbills  in 
Sweden  in  1953,  425-8. 

Swaine,  C.  M.,  Note  on  Starlings  dis- 
abling Swifts,  552. 

SWALLOW,  Protocalliphora  in  nests 
of,  225 ; attacked  by  Great  Cres- 
ted Grebe,  229;  roosting  in 
bracken,  282-3;  migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  431,  434,  437, 
441;  numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 
recovery  of  ringed,  489;  sight 
recoveries  of  marked  birds : 
request  for  information,  516; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 524-7. 

, TREE,  status  in  Europe,  9. 

SWAN,  BEWICK’S,  displacement- 
sleeping,  230;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  405;  status  in  fen- 
lands,  53.3-37. 

, MUTE,  rare  in  Soviet  Union, 

405-6. 

, WHOOPER,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  405;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 


SWIFT,  flight  at  high  altitudes,  62; 
breeding  biology,  193-203;  breed- 
ing in  Soviet  Union,  224 ; sight 
recoveries  of  marked  birds : 
request  for  information,  336; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  489;  disabled 
by  Starlings,  552. 

, ALPINE,  in  Berkshire,  457 ; 

in  Caernarvonshire,  90-91. 

, NEEDLE-TAILED,  breeding 

in  Soviet  Union,  224. 

Sylvia  atricapilla,  see  Blackcap. 

borin,  see  Warbler,  Garden. 

cantillans,  see  Warbler,  Subal- 

pine. 

communis,  see  Whitethroat. 

curruca,  see  Whitethroat,  Lesser. 

blythi,  see  Whitethroat, 

Siberian  Lesser. 

melanocephala,  see  Warbler, 

Sardinian. 

nisoria,  see  Warbler,  Barred. 

sarda,  see  Warbler,  Marmora’s. 

undata,  see  Warbler,  Dartford. 

Syrrhaptcs  paradoxus,  see  Grouse, 
Pallas’s  Sand. 

Tadorna  tadorna,  see  Shelduck. 

Tarsiger  cyanurus,  see  Bluetail,  Red- 
flanked. 

Taylor,  L.  S.,  Note  on  fear  behaviour 
of  Marsh  Sandpiper,  232-3. 

TEAL,  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
408;  numbers  ringed  1954,  -164; 
recovery  of  ringed,  473-5. 

, BAIKAL,  at  Fair  Isle,  436. 

Tebbutt,  C.  F.,  Note  on  Common  Tern 
nesting  in  Huntingdonshire,  89. 

Temperley,  George  W..  Note  on 
Parrot  Crossbill  in  Northumber- 
land, 135. 

TERN,  ARCTIC,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  347 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  464 ; recovery  of 
ringed.  486. 

, BLACK,  spring  passage,  1954, 

148-169 ; large  number  of,  in 
Somerset,  178;  autumn  passage, 
Britain,  1954,  300-7 ; distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  346;  pi.  54-5. 

, BRIDLED,  in  Dublin,  89-90; 

in  Glamorgan,  90. 

, CASPIAN,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  346. 

, COMMON,  nesting  in  Hunting- 
donshire, 89;  playing  with  object 
in  flight,  282:  distribution  of 

races  in  Soviet  Union,  347 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 

recovery  of  ringed,  486. 
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TEEN,  GULL-BILLED,  in  N. 
Atlantic,  210;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  347 ; in  Sussex, 
511;  in  Kent,  511-12. 

, LITTLE,  distribution  in  Soviet 

Union,  347 ; numbers  ringed  1954, 
464 ; recovery  of  ringed,  486. 

, EOSEATE,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  464;  recovery  of  ringed, 
486. 

, EOYAL,  in  Dublin ; new 

British  bird,  116-7 ; photographic 
study  of,  118-9,  pi.  13-18. 

, SANDWICH,  playing  with 

object  in  flight,  282;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  347 ; numbers 
ringed  1954,  464 ; recovery  of 
ringed,  486. 

, WHISKEEED,  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  346. 

, WHITE-WINGED  BLACK, 

in  Devon,  178;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  345;  in  Norfolk, 
419,  pi.  54-56. 

Tetrao  urogallus,  see  Capercaillie. 

Thearle,  Eoy,  Note  on  Melodious 
Warbler  on  Bardsey,  284. 

Thom,  Valerie  M.,  see  Williamson, 
Kenneth. 

Thompson,  Gordon  B.,  letter  on  the 
collection  of  bird  ectoparasites  at 
the  bird  observatories,  239-40. 

THEASHEE.  BEOWN,  status  in 
Europe,  9. 

THEUSH,  GEAY-CHEEKED,  sta- 
tus in  Europe,  10;  painting  of, 
pi.  1. 

, HEEMIT,  status  in  Europe,  10. 

, MISTLE,  migration  in  Suffolk, 

143;  unusual  movement  of,  in 
Surrey,  184-5 ; song-posts,  211-15 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465;  re- 
covery of  ringed,  490;  reaction 
to  model  scorpion,  556. 

, NAUMANN’S,  breeding  in 

Soviet  Union,  509. 

, OLIVE-BACKED,  status  in 

Europe,  10. 

, SIBEEIAN,  on  Isle  of  May : 

new  British  bird,  21-25,  436,  pi. 
II,  7 ; ringed  1954,  466 ; distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  508. 

, SONG,  winter  nesting  of,  1953-4, 

122-6;  migration  in  Suffolk,  143 
song-posts,  211-15;  Protocalli- 
phora  in  nests  of,  226;  migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 429,  437-9 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  465 ; recovery  of  ringed, 
490-1 ; migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  526-8. 


THEUSH,  WHITE’S,  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  508. 

THEUSHES,  see  also  Blackbird, 
Fieldfare,  Ouzel,  Eedwing. 

TIT,  BEAEDED,  incubation  in  Soviet 
Union,  453;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, BLUE,  ProtocalUphora  and 

other  parasites  in  nests  of, 
225-6 ; wing  measurements,  371-2 ; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 

recovery  of  ringed,  490. 

, COAL,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

465. 

, CONTINENTAL  COAL,  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  453. 

, CEESTED,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  466. 

, GEEAT,  feeding  rate,  51-58; 

nesting  behaviour,  77-82;  song- 
posts,  213 ; ProtocalUphora 
and  other  parasites  in  nests 
of,  225-6;  moving  up  and  down 
vertical  tree  trunk,  234;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465;  recovery  of 
ringed,  490. 

, LONG-TAILED,  white-headed 

example  nesting  in  Surrey,  92; 
migration  in  Suffolk,  144;  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  465. 

, MAESH,  ProtocalUphora  in 

nest  of,  225 ; numbers  ringed  1954, 
465. 

, NOETHEEN  CEESTED, 

breeding  behaviour  in  Soviet 
Union,  453. 

, NOETHEEN  LONG-TAILED, 

distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
453. 

, NOETHEEN  WILLOW,  dis- 
tribution in  Soviet  Union,  453. 

, WILLOW,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  466. 

Took,  G.  E.,  Note  on  nesting  of  Her- 
ring Gulls  on  roof-tops  in  Dover, 
88-89. 

Toxostoma  rufum,  see  Thrasher, 
Brown. 

TEEECEEEPEE,  numbers  ringed 
1954,  465. 

, NOETHEEN,  in  Northumber- 
land, 92-93,  438. 

Tringa  erythropus,  see  Eedshank, 
Spotted. 

flavipes,  see  Yellowlegs,  Lesser. 

glareola,  see  Sandpiper,  Wood. 

guttifer,  see  Sandpiper,  Arm- 
strong’s. 

hypoleucos,  see  Sandpiper, 

Common. 
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Tringa  ochropus,  see  Sandpiper, 
Green. 

stagnatilis,  see  Sandpiper, 

Marsh. 

tota)ius,  see  Kedshank. 

Troglodytes  troglodytes,  see  Wren. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  see  Sandpiper, 
Bull-breasted. 

Tucker,  W.  H.,  Note  on  Bonelli’s 
Warbler  in  Dorset,  551-2. 

T Urdus  merula,  see  Blackbird. 

migratorius,  see  Robin, 

American. 

musicus,  see  Redwing. 

naumanni,  see  Thrush,  Nau- 

mann’s. 

philomelos,  see  Thrush,  Song. 

pilaris,  see  Fieldfare. 

sibiricus,  see  Thrush,  Siberian. 

torquatus,  see  Ouzel,  Ring. 

viscivorus,  see  Thrush,  Mistle. 

TURNSTONE,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
464. 

Tutt,  H.  R.,  Observ'ations  on  a pair 
of  Nightjars  at  the  nest.  261-66. 
TWITE,  in  N.  Wales,  191;  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  448:  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  466;  on  Lundy, 
532. 

Tympanuchus  cupido,  see  Chicken, 
Prairie. 

Tylo  alba,  see  Owl,  Barn. 

guttata,  see  Owl,  Dark- 
breasted Barn. 

Upupa  cpops,  see  Hoopoe. 

Uragus  sibiricus,  see  Bullfinch, 
Siberian. 

Uria  aalge,  see  Guillemot. 

grylle,  see  Guillemot,  Black. 

lomvia,  see  Guillemot,  Briin- 

nich’s. 

Urocissa  crythrorhyncha,  see  Magpie, 
Green. 

Vanellus  vanellus,  see  Lapwing. 
Vaughan,  R.,  photographs  of  Alpine 
Accentor,  pi.  34-39. 

Vernon,  J.  D.  R.,  see  Macgregor, 
Keith. 

Vernon,  R.  L.,  Note  on  Red-breasted 
Merganser  breeding  in  Anglesey. 
135-6. 

Vine,  A.  E.,  sec  Nishet,  I.  C.  T. 

Vireo  olivaceus.  see  Vireo,  Red-eyed. 
VTREO,  RED-EYED,  stains  in 
Europe,  11. 

VOICE:  Idttle  Ringed  Plover.  106- 
15;  Kentish  Plover,  106-15; 
Short-toed  Lark,  457-8;  Robin, 
.549-50. 

VUUTIIRE.  EGYPTIAN,  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  223. 


VULTURE,  GRIFFON,  flight  at 
high  altitudes,  60;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  223. 

WAGTAIL,  ASHY-HEADED,  dis- 
tribution in  Kenya,  337-40;  in 
Norfolk,  459. 

, BLACK-HEADED,  distribution 

in  Kenya,  337-40. 

, BLUE-HEADED,  distribution 

in  Kenya,  337-40;  at  Fair  Isle, 
430;  on  Bardsey,  532. 

, BRITISH  YELLOW,  possibly 

wintering  in  Kenya,  337-40; 
migration  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 429;  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466 ; recovery  of  ringed,  496 ; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories. 526. 

, GREY,  taking  fish,  188;  rearing 

three  broods,  286;  unusual 
nesting-site,  287 ; distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  451;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 

ringed,  495. 

, GREl^ -HEADED,  distribution 

in  Kenya,  337-40;  at  Fair  Isle, 
430. 

, KIRGHIZ  STEPPES  YEL- 
LOW, distribution  in  Kenya.  338. 

, PIED,  swimming,  424;  numbers 

ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 

ringed,  495;  migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  524-6. 

, SlGvES’S,  distribution  in 

Kenya.  a37-40. 

, WHITE,  migration  at  E.  Coast 

Observatories,  431,  434;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466;  recovery  of 

ringed,  466,  495;  migration  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  .524-6. 

. YELLOW,  taxononiic  review 

of  status  of  races,  382-403;  races 
in  Soviet  Union,  452. 

, YELLOW-HEADED,  at  Fair 

Isle:  new  Rrit'sb  bird,  26-29. 

436.  pi.  II.  8;  description  and 
field-characters.  358  62;  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union.  452; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  466. 

Walker.  Ian  M.,  Note  on  an  earlier 
report  of  nestling  Sbelducks  in 
Berkshire,  277. 

Wallace,  D.  I.  M..  Note  on  Wood 
Sandpipers  displaying  afloat. 
33-34:  the  mixing  of  the  races  of 
the  Yellow  Wagtail  1ti  Kenya. 
337-40;  note  on  Nightingale 
threatening  Cairn  Terrier,  422-3. 

. . see  F.arren.  D. 

WARBI.ER.  AQUATIC,  at  Clcy. 
431 ; decrease  in  Soviet  Union, 
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508;  iu  Xent,  514,-  in  Middlesex, 
514. 

WAEBLEE,  AECTIC,  at  Fair  Isle, 
132-3 ; field-characters,  295 ; 
migration  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 434,  436 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  466;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  506. 

, BAKEE’S,  field-characters,  297. 

, BAEEED,  association  with 

Eed-backed  Shrike  t>n  passage, 
185-6;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  431-7,  444;  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  466 ; distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  508; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 531;  in  Orkney  in  spring, 
550. 

;,  BLACK-AND-WHITE,  status 

in  Europe,  11. 

, BLACK-THEOATED  GEEEN, 

status  in  Europe,  12. 

, BLYTH’S  EEED,  field- 

characters,  354 ; distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  507. 

, BONELLI’S,  field-characters, 

350;  at  Great  Saltee,  531;  in 
Dorset,  551-2. 

, BOOTED,  field-characters, 

3524;  incubation  period,  508. 

, CEOWNED,  field-characters, 

296. 

, DAETFOED,  running  on 

ground,  373. 

, DUSKY,  field-characters,  351. 

, GAEDEN,  migration  at  E. 

Coast  Observatories,  431-2,  439; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 

recovery  of  ringed,  493;  breeding 
in  Soviet  Union,  508;  migration 
at  Irish  Sea  Observatories,  530-1. 

, GEASSHOPPEE,  habits,  185; 

colouration  of  soft  parts,  235; 
on  Isle  of  May,  429,  436; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465. 

, GEEAT  EEED.  distribution  in 

Soviet  Union.  507. 

, GEEENISH,  field-characters, 

294-5 ; photographic  study  of, 
499-500,  pi.  58-60;  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  507 ; on  Bardsey, 
532. 

, GEEY-FACED,  field-characters, 

297. 

, GEEYISH,  field-characters.  352. 

. HUME’S  YELLOW- 

BEOWED,  field-characters,  297. 

, ICTEEINE.  at  Fair  Isle.  430-3, 

435;  numbers  ringed  1954,  466; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 531:  on  Skokholm,  550. 

, KASHmE,  field-characters,  296. 


WAEBLEE,  LANCEOLATED,  dis- 
tribution in  Soviet  Union,  507. 

, LAEGE-BILLED  LEAF,  field- 

characters,  295-6. 

— ^ MAEMOEA’S,  photographic 
study  of,  312,  pi.  41-44. 

, MAESH,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

466;  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
507. 

, MELODIOUS,  on  Bardsey, 

284;  in  Dorset,  284;  on  Lundy, 
284 ; numbers  ringed  1954,  466 ; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 530-1. 

, MYETLE,  in  Devon,  204-7; 

pi.  25-30. 

, NOETHEEN  WILLOW,  pos- 
sible breeding  in  Soviet  Union, 
506. 

— — , OLIVACEOUS,  field-characters, 
352;  distribution  in  Soviet  Union, 
608. 

, OEANGE  - BAEEED,  field- 

characters,  297. 

, PADDYFIELD,  field  charac- 
ters, 354-5 ; distribution  in 

Soviet  Union,  507. 

, PALE  - LEGGED,  field- 

characters,  297. 

, PALLAS’S  GEASSHOPPEE, 

field-characters,  355;  distribution 
in  Soviet  Union,  507. 

, LEAP,  field-characters, 

298. 

, PAEULA,  status  in  Europe,  12. 

, EADDE’S,  field-characters, 

352;  eggs  described,  507. 

, EEED,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

465;  migration  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  531. 

, EICKETT’S,  field-characters, 

297. 

, SAEDINIAN,  on  Lundy,  515. 

, SEDGE,  numbers  ringed  1954, 

465;  recovery  of  ringed,  493; 

migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories. 525. 

, STEEAKED  WILLOW,  field- 

characters,  352. 

■ , SUBALPINE,  numbers  ringed 

1954,  466;  at  Great  Saltee,  531. 

, TICKELL’S,  field-characters, 

352 

, ’ WHITE  - TAILED,  field- 

characters.  297. 

, WILLOW,  song-posts,  213, 

field-characters  349;  migra- 
tion at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

429-34,  436 ; numbers  ringed  1954. 
465;  recovery  of  ringed,  494; 

migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 524-6. 
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WARBLER,  WOOD,  field-characters, 
350;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  429,  431-2 ; num- 
bers ringed  1954,  465;  migration 
at  Irish  Sea  Observatories,  530. 

, YELLOW,  status  in  Europe,  12. 

, YELLOW-BROWED,  at  Fair 

Isle,  437,  444;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

WARBLERS,  see  also  Blackcap, 
Cbiffcbaff,  Wbitethroat. 

Ware,  W.  H.,  photographs  of  Myrtle 
Warbler,  pi.  25-28. 

Warren,  E.  F.,  The  fledging  of  a 
brood  of  Ravens,  172-5. 

Watson,  Donald,  Note  on  Lesser 
White-fronted  Geese  in  Kirkcud- 
bright, 323-5. 

WAXWING,  numbers  ringed  1954, 
466;  distribution  in  Soviet  Union. 
505. 

, CEDAR,  status  in  Europe,  11. 

Wayre,  Philip,  photograph  of  White- 
winged Black  Terns,  pi.  56. 

Weaving,  John,  see  Davis,  Peter. 

Webster,  G.,  see  Hale,  W.  G. 

Weir,  Tom,  see  Flower,  W.  U. 

Westall,  P.  R.,  letter  on  visible  migra- 
tion in  1952,  142-4;  note  on  dis- 
placement sleeping  in  tbe 
Bewick’s  Swan,  230. 

Westerskov,  Kaj,  Notes  on  the  post- 
juvenile  moult  and  first-winter 
plumage  in  the  Pheasant,  308-11. 

WHEATEAR,  in  Norfolk  in  January, 
130;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  430,  432-3;  num- 
bers ringed  1954,  465;  distribu- 
tion in  Soviet  Union,  509; 
migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories. 524-5. 

, BLACK,  in  Kent,  132. 

, BLACK-EARED,  in  Hamp- 
shire, 130;  races  in  Soviet  Union, 
509. 

, GREENLAND,  migration  at 

E.  Coast  Observatories,  431. 

. ISABELLINE.  breeding  in 

Soviet  Union,  509. 

, PIED,  in  Dorset,  130;  ringed 

1954,  466. 

WHIMBREL,  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  318;  numbers  ringed 
1954,  466. 

, HUDSONIAN,  at  Fair  Isle, 

379-81 : photograph  of,  pi.  53. 

, IjITTLE,  regarded  as  race  of 

Eskimo  Curlew,  318. 

WHINCHAT,  nest-site  selection, 
421-2;  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  430,  434;  numbers 


ringed  1954,  465;  recovery  of 
ringed,  493. 

Whitaker,  Barbara,  Yellowthroat  on 
Lundy : a new  British  bird, 

145-7 ; note  on  Melodious 
Warbler  on  Lundy,  284;  note  on 
Sardinian  Warbler  on  Lundy, 
515. 

White,  C.  A.,  Note  on  unusual 
behaviour  of  Lesser  Wbitethroat, 
550-1. 

WHITETHROAT,  song-posts,  213; 
parental  care,  254-60;  taking 
moth,  423 ; migration  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  430-1,  433; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  494;  distri- 
bution in  Soviet  Union,  508; 

migration  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 525. 

, LESSER,  song-posts,  213; 

numbers  ringed  1954,  465; 

unusual  behaviour  of,  550-1. 

, SIBERIAN  LESSER,  at  Cley, 

433,  436,  438;  on  Great  Saltee, 
532. 

WIGEON,  numbers  ringed  1954,  464; 
recovery  of  ringed,  475-6. 

Williamson,  Kenneth,  Two  Yellow- 
headed Wagtails  at  Fair  Isle; 
new  British  bird,  26-29;  note  on 
Arctic  Warbler  trapped  at  Fair 
Isle,  132-3;  migrational  drift 
and  the  Yellow  Wagtail  com- 
plex, 382-403;  note  on  Short- 
toed Lark  at  Fair  Isle,  512 ; 
letter  on  nomenclature  and 
“northern”  Chiffchaff,  561-2. 

, , see  Butterfield,  Alec. 

■ . , and  Craw,  Harry  A.,  Note 

on  the  calls  of  Short-toed  Larks 
at  Fair  Isle,  457-8. 

, , and  Ferguson-Lees,  I.  J., 

Plumage  and  structural  charac- 
ters in  the  Yellow-headed  Wag- 

tail. 358-62. 

, , and  Palmar,  C.  Eric, 

Letter  on  the  Aberdeenshire 
record  of  a White-throated 
Sparrow,  189-90. 

. , and  Thom,  Valerie  M.. 

Hudsonian  Whimbrel  at  Fair 
Isle,  379-81 ; note  on  Red-footed 
Falcon  at  Fair  Isle,  542-3. 

Wilson.  Doris,  Note  on  Eagle  Owl 
in  Shropshire,  92. 

Winterbottom,  R.  H.,  Note  on  Great 
Crested  Grebe  stabbing  at 
Swallow,  229. 

Witherspoon,  Patricia  Bailev.  photo- 
graph of  Wilson’s  Phalarope, 

pi.  1. 
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WOODCOCK,  migration  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  429,  440;  num- 

bers ringed  1954,  466 ; recovery 
of  ringed,  466,  482. 

WOODEAJIK,  Protocalliphora  in 
nest  of,  225 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  465 ; migration  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  531. 

WOODPECKEE,  DOWNY,  status 
in  Europe,  9;  migration,  238. 

, GEBAT  SPOTTED,  numbers 

ringed  1954,  465. 

, GEEEN,  threat  display,  234; 

numbers  ringed  1954,  465 ; 

recovery  of  ringed,  489. 

HATEY,  status  in  Europe,  9; 

migration  of,  238. 

, LESSEE  SPOTTED,  numbers 

ringed  1954,  466. 

WOODPIGEON,  migration  in 
Suffolk,  143;  song-posts,  211-15; 
decrease  in  Soviet  Union,  269; 
problems  of  movements  in 
England,  289-92;  migration  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  439; 
numbers  ringed  1954,  464 ; re- 
covery of  ringed,  488. 

Woods,  H.  E.,  Note  on  Black-headed 
Gulls  perching  in  trees  and 
eating  acorns,  331. 

W^EEN,  song-posts,  211-15;  Proto- 
calliphora and  other  parasites  in 
nests  of.  226 ; numbers  ringed 
1954,  465;  recovery  of  ringed. 
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490;  distribution  in  Soviet 
Union,  510. 

Wright,  Euth  C.  H.,  Note  on 
Cuckoo  eating  whole  clutch  of 
Dunnock’s  eggs,  456. 

WEYNECK,  numbers  constant  in 
Soviet  Union,  224;  on  Isle  of 
May,  430,  432-3,  435;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  465. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus,  see 
Blackbird,  Yellow-headed. 

Xema  sabini,  see  Gull,  Sabine’s. 

Xenus  cinereus,  see  Sandpiper, 
Terek. 

Yeates,  G.  K.,  photograph  of  Eed- 
necked  Phalarope,  pi.  3. 

YBLLOWHAMMEE,  distribution  in 
Soviet  Union,  449;  numbers 
ringed  1954,  466. 

YELLOWLEGS,  LESSEE,  in 
Britain  1953-4,  363-6 ; photo- 

graphs of,  pi.  11-12,  52. 

YELLOWTHEOAT,  on  Lundy, 
145-7,  532;  photographic  study 
of,  170-1,  pi.  21-24;  ringed  1954, 
466. 

Zenaidura  macroura,  see  Dove, 
Mourning. 

Zonotrichia  albicoUis,  see  Sparrow, 
White-throated. 
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ARE  YOUR  BIRDS 

adequately  provided 
for?  The  cold 
weather  is  yet  to 
come. 

Seed  Hopper  ‘ A ’ 

17 /6d.  Peanut  Feeder 
ll/9d.Tit  Bell  9/ lid. 

Hanger  l/9d.  Series 
‘ A ’ complete  39/6d. 

Senes  B,  as  above 

but  Glass  Seed  Hopper 
and  2^1bs.  Seed  42  6d. 

Danish  ‘ Winterfricnd  ’ 
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water  dish  13/6d.  Hang- 
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15/6d.  Grille  Peanut 
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Window  Chain  8 6d.  ‘ Bird 

Sanctuary  ’ Catalogue  3d. 

DEPT.  11, 
GREENRIGG 
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Binoculars  and  Telescopes  New 
and  Reconditioned,  a good  range 
at  reasonable  prices.  Approval 
allowed,  also  part  exchanges.  Send 
for  list  and  particulars. 

At.SO 


Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
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WHITE  HORSE  HOTEL,  BLAKE- 
NEY,  NORFOLK — -Situated  halfway 
between  the  Cley  Marshes  and  Blake- 
ney  Point  Bird  Sanctuary.  Telephone; 
Cley  312. 

BRITISH  BIRDS  — Exchange  or 
sale  Vols.  I-IV,  VI,  X-XIl.  Wanted 
XIV-XVI,  XVlII.—Box  65. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  A.  T.  MORGAN, 
Abbey  Cottage,  Eastbridge  Road, 
Leiston,  Suffolk,  once  again  extend 
their  usual  welcome  to  fellow  orni- 
thologists as  paying  guests  in  1956. 
Brochure  on  request.  Phone,  Leiston 
267. 
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SUDAN 

F.  O.  Cave  and 
J.  D.  Macdonald 

.A.  guide  to  the  identification 
and  distribution  of  all  birds 
known  to  occur  in  the  Sudan.  In 
addition  to  the  twelve  coloured 
plates  there  are  over  300  line 
drawings  by  U.  M.  Reid  Henry. 
4S0  Pages.  12  Colour  Plates. 

45s. 

BIRDS  OF  BURMA 

B.  E.  Sniytbies 

Provides,  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage, a concise  and  accurate- 
account  of  the  birds  of  Burma 
with  details  gained  at  first-hand 
(jf  appearance,  voice,  behaviour, 
habitat,  food,  breeding,  status 
and  distribution. 

712  Pages.  31  Colour  Plates. 

84s. 

BIRDS  OF  ARABIA 

Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen, 
D.S.O. 

.An  account  of  the  ornithology  ol 

tlie  whole  Arabian  peninsula  ami 

the  desert  regions  of  Sinai,  Pales- 
tine, .Syria,  Transjordan,  and 
Iraq.  The  book  contains  maps  oi 
distribution,  text  figures,  a full 
bibliography  and  a “Who’s  Who” 
ol  .Arabian  ornithologists. 

610  Pages.  19  Colour  Plates. 

84s. 

Receiilly  Puhliilicd — 

Birds  of  the  British  Isles 

VOLUME  IV 

D.  A.  Bannernian  and 
G.  E.  Lodge 

280  Pages.  29  Colour  Plates. 

45s. 
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the  help  of  50  other 
eminent  contributors,  Ludwig 
Koch  has  compiled  in  this  one 
volume  ALL  the  subjects  on  which 
those  interested  in  Bird  Life  arc 
likely  to  require  information. 

There  are  descriptions  of  every  known 
species  of  British  Bird,  not  only  those 
resident  in  the  British  Isles  or  regular 
visitors,  but  some  which  have  paid  only 
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many  from  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  The  descriptions  give,  as  well  as 
the  usual  points  of  identification  etc.,  accounts  of  their  daily  life  together 
with  their  songs  and  calls,  gathered  from  the  Editor's  lifelong  observation. 
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